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ADVERTISEMENT 


The Reviser of the present Edition of this justly popular 
Work, being jirepared for the task, not only by his own 
practice and observation, but by having had his attention 
directed to various more modern works on the same subject, 
has seen no reason for making any considerable amend- 
ments on the principles or details of Abercromby. The 
general }>riaciples of Gardening, indeed, seem to be as cor- 
rectly ascertahied, and clearly described by this Author, as 
by any that have succeeded him. In some of the details 
of practice he is certainly somew^hat antiquated ; and re- 
garding th(*/ more imjjortant of these details, some improve- 
meiits will be found in the present Edition. 

One of the objects of this Edition being to accommodate 
the Work to the Scottish, as well as tlie English climate. 
Notes hav(^ been added on the more important differ- 
ences of management, resulting from the difference of 
c’imate bidween the two kingdoms. 

The .style of Abercromby, though somewhat inelegant, 
l^d^in some instances, prolix, yet appears, upon the whole, 
to be fully as concise and, at least, as correct and intelli- 
gible .:*s that of soine of the more modern, and less original 
of his succe.ssors. The present Edition, therefore, con- 
tains few alterations relating merely to the style. 

In some departments of the Forcing Gard*^n only, does 
Abercromliy appear so considerably antiquated, as to render 
a statement of modern practice in these departments, a 
thing desirable in a new Edition of his Work. This desj^ 
deratum has been supplied in j>n Appendix on Forcing^ 
by the present Editor. 
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WORK TO EE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PREPARATIONS FOR EARLY CROPS. 

As early productions of several sorts of kitchen garden vege- 
tables are in. particular request, this is now the principal season 
to begin to make preparations in forwarding that business, 
whereby to raise the respective sorts required in early perfec- 
tion, both by means of hotbeds, and by culture in the natural 
ground. 

But as some particular sorts of tlie more tender species are to 
be obtained only by aid of hotbeds, such as cucumbers and 
melons ; and others of more hardy nature, when in request in 
the earliest season, require also the assistance of hotbeds, such 
as sallading, radishes, asparagus, kidiieybeans, peas, &c. ; that 
where it is required to have any of these productions as early 
as possible, should now proceed in forwarding, in preparation, 
the necessary supplies of hot dung, rich earth, and other requi- 
sjjtos proper in their cultivation, by hotbeds accordingly, as 
’ explained for each under its respective head. 

And for several early natural crops in the full ground, should 
now prepare warm borders, and other similar compartments, in 
proper time for their reception, by manuring, where necessary, 
with proper dung, and giving a general good digging, ready 
for early peas, beans, radishes, spinach, &c. ; and for the parti- 
culars of which, see each sort under its respective head, as 
observed above in the hotbed articles. 

EARLY CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

As it is generally the ambitjpn of most gardeners to 
each other in the production of early cucumbers, &c., all nec^ 
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sary preparations should be ma/ie this month for that purpose, 
by preparing dung for l^otbeds, in which to raise the plants ; fur 
tiiey, being exotics of a very tender quality, require the aid of 
artificial heat under shelter of frames and glasses, until June 
or July, in this country. 

But by the aid of hotbeds, defended with frames and glasses, 
wc obtain early cucumbers, in young green fruit, lit to cut or 
gather in Feliruary, March, and April, &c., and ripe melons in 
May, June, and July. 

The proper sorts of cucumbers for the early crops are the 
early short prickly, — long green prickly ; and of which, the first 
sort sometimes comes earliest ; but the last mentioned is con- 
siderably the finest fruit, and greatly preferable for general 
culture. 

And if early melons are also required, there are several 
varieties of the fruit ; the Cantaleupe is one of the best for its 
handsome growth, good size, and superior flavour ; and is in 
much estimation. But it may also be proper to raise some o1 
the others for variety; the old Romana is a great bearer, coiiks 
early, but the fruit much smaller, though well flavoured ; tht' 
Poligiiac is also a fine melon ; but it may also be eligible to 
raise two, three, or more of the best approved different sorts. 

Observe, that in procuring these seeds for immediate sowing, 
both of cucumbers and melons, it is advisable to have those ot 
two, three, or four years’ old, if possible, as the plants will 
generally show fruit sooner, as well as prove more fruitful, than 
those of new seeds, which are §pt to run vigorously to vine, 
often advancing in considerable lengtii before they show a 
single fruit. 

That when intended to raise cucumbers and melons early, 
provide a quantity of fresh horse stable dung, as explained be- 
low, wherewith to make a small liotbed for a seedbed, in whicti ' 
to raise the plants to a proper growth for ridging out, or trans- 
planting into larger hotbeds next month, to remain to fruit ; for 
this purpose a small bed for a one or two-liglit frame may be 
sufficient, in which case a good cart load - of proper hot dung, 
or about twelve o‘r fifteen large wheelbarrows full, will be 
enough for making a bed of proper dimensioiH for a one-light 
box, and so in proportion for a larger. 

Agreeably to these intimations, provide the requisite supply 
of good horse stable dung from the dunghills in stable yards, 
gyisisting of that forme^ of the moist stable litter -and 
, /dunging of the horses together, choosing that which is moder- 
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ately frosh, moist, and full of heat, rejecting any very dry, 
long strawy, and exhausted parts, alw{>ys preferring that whicli 
is of some lively, warm, steamy quality ; and of wftich take the 
long and short together as it occurs, in proper quantity, as 
above. And being thus procured, proceed to making the hot- 
bed, or, previously to forming it into a bed, if the dung is rank, 
it would be proper to prepare it a little to an improved state, 
more successful for that purpose, by forking the whole up into 
a heap, mixing it well together ; and let it thus remain eight, 
ten, or twelve days, to ferment eqmilly, and for the rank steam 
and fierce he.it to transpire or evaporate in some effectual de- 
gree, and by w’hich time it will have acquired a proper tem- 
perament for making into a hotbed. 

Choose a place on w'hich to make the hotbed, in a sheltered, 
dry part of the melon ground, ike., open to the morning and 
south sun ; and it may be made either wholly on the surface of 
the ground, or in a shallow trench, of but from six to twelve 
inches deep, and four or five feet wide, according to the frame ; 
but if made entirely on the surface, which is generally the most 
eligible method at this early season, it affords the opportunity 
of lining the sides of the bed with fresh hot dung quite down 
to the bottom, to augment the heat when it declines, and also 
prevents wet from settling about the bottom of the beds, as 
often happens when made in a trench, which chills the dung, 
and causes the heat soon to decay. 

Then, according to the size of the frame, mark out the 
dimensions of the bed, either o* the ground or with four stakes, 
making an allowance for it to be two or three inches wider than 
the frame each way ; this done, begin to make the bed accor- 
dingly, observing to shake and mix the dung well, as you lay 
i^ on the bed, and beat it down with the back of the fork, as 
* you go on : but I would not advise treading it ; for a bed which 
is trodden hard will not work so kindly, and be more liable to 
burn than that which is suffered to settle gradually of itself : in 
this manner proceed till the bed has arrived at the height of 
from four to five feet, which will not be too much ; making an 
allowance for its settling six or eight inches, or more, in a week 
or fortnight’s time ; but let it be full three feet high and as 
soo^ as finished, let the frame and glass be put on ; keep them 
close till the heat comes up, then raise the glass behind, that 
the steam may pass away. 

The next thing to be observed, is about earthing the hed 
which to spw the seed ; and for whidi occasion, should have a 
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proper supply of rich, light, dry earth, or compost, ready at 
this season, under some ^iry, dry shed, or hovel, covered at top 
to keep out fain, that the earth may be properly dry ; for if too 
moist or wet at this time, it would prove greatly detrimental, 
both to the growth of the seed and young plants, as well as be 
very apt to cake and burn at bottom, next the dung, by the 
strong heat of the bed : therefore observing, tliat for early hot- 
beds of cucumbers and melons, should generally deposit a 
necessary quantity of proper earth, under some cover, as above, 
either the beginning of winter, or at least a fortnight or three 
or four weeks previous to making the hotbed, in order to have 
it in the dry, mellow state above-mentioned, ready for immediate 
use when wanted. 

Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 
it, previously observing if it has settled unequally ; take off the 
frame and glasses, and level any inequalities ; make the surface 
smooth, put on the frame again, and then lay therein as much 
of the above-mentioned earth as will cover the whole top surface 
of the bed, about three or four inches thick ; then fill two, 
three, or more middling smallish garden pots with more of the 
aforesaid rich earth, place them within the frame on the hotbed, 
put on the glass or glasses, and continue them till the earth in 
the pots is warm ; and when that is effected, sow the seeds in 
tlie pots, both of cucumbers and melons, each separately, more 
or le.ss in each pot, according to the quantity of plants required ; 
but generally considerably more of cucumbers than melons, at 
this season, covering in the seeds about half an inch deep with 
tlie same earth. 

This done, place the pots towards the middle of the bed, 
plunging the bottom part a little into the earth, drawing some 
of the same up round each pot; at the same time, or in two or 
three days after, may sow a few seeds in the earth of the beS 
to have a diance both ways ; but by sowing in pots, if the bed 
should heat too violently, as is sometimes unavoidably the case, 
the pots can be readily drawn up more or less, out of danger of 
i)urning the earth, .&c. therein ; and thus the sowing in pots, in 
a new made hotbed, in full heat, may prove a greater advantiige 
than sowing in the earth of the bed, with regard to m«re pro- 
bable safety from burning. 

After sowing the seeds, put on the lights or glasses close ; 
bu)i»when the steam, from the heat of the bed, rises copiously, 
mve it vent by raising one oorner of the upper ends o^ the 
Tights half an inch, or an inch ; which is also necessary, in order 
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to prevent any burning tendency from the great heat of the bed 
in its early state. ' , 

Continue now to cover the glasses of the hotbed every even- 
ing, about an hour at most, after the time of sunsetting, with 
garden mats; and uncover them every morning, not sooner 
than between eight and nine o’clock, at this season ; and ob- 
serve, in covering up in the evening, that as the bed will at 
first have a strong heat and steam within the frame, it may be 
advisable to cover only a single mat thick for the first three or 
four nights, as a thicker covering in the early state of the bed 
might be apt to occasion a too violent internal heat and steam 
of a burning nature ; but as the great heat decreases, augment 
the covering, being careful not to suffer the ends of the mats to 
hang dowm considerably below the frame, over the sides of the 
bed, w’hich would draw up a hurtful strong steam from the 
dung, as well as confine the steam and heat too much, and keep 
the bed too stiflingly close from the external air, which would 
weaken the germination or sprouting of the seed, and the plants 
would come up weak, and of a sickly, yellowish hue : observe, 
therefore, these and the following precautions, in order both to 
prevent too great heat in the bed, and that the plants may rise 
with a proper degree of strength and healthful grow’th. 

Likewise observe, on the above considerations, that in cover- 
ing up, or applying the night covering of mats over the glasses, 
during the time the strong heat and steam continue in the bed, 
it w'ould be proper, when the mats are put on in the evening, 
to raise the upper ends of the glass or glasses half an inch, or a 
little more or less, occasionally, both to give vent to the inter- 
nal rank steam, and to admit a moderate degree of fresh air ; 
and wiiich may fasten one of the covering mats to hang dowui 
ajittle over the part where the lights are occasionally opened, 
’*to prevent the cutting external air from rushing immediately 
into the frame, especially after the plants are advancing. 

Great care is requisite, that the earth in the pots have not too 
much heat, for the bed is yet very hot, and therefore let the 
degree of internal heat in the bed be daily examined ; and if 
anything of burning should appear, you can conveniently raise 
the pots*farther from the dung, from which the danger pro- 
ceeds, without disturbing the seeds or plants, and thereby pre- 
vent all injury from too much heat, provided you examine the 
bed every day, and give proper vent to the rank steam wi&in 
the frame, while of a burning quantity. ' 

In two, t)irce, or four days after the seed is sown, you may 
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expect the plants to appear ; wlien it will be proper to admit 
fresh air to them, by raising the upper end of the glass a Jittle 
every day ; a^id if the earth in the pots appear dry, refresh it 
moderately with a little w'ater that has stood in the bed all 
night, just to take off the cold chill ; applying it about eleven 
or twelve o’clock of the day, and principally only to the earth 
about the roots, not over the tops of tlie plants ; which done, 
shut down the glasses close for about half an hour or an hour ; 
then open again a little, and shut close towards the evening ; 
when continue to cover the glass every night with garden mats. 
And at this time also, if the heat of the bed is strong, raise the 
glass a little behind w'ith a prop, when you cover up in the 
evening, to give vent to the steam ; and nail a mat to hang 
dow^n over the end of the glass that is raised, to break off the 
sharp edge of the external cold night air from the plants ; but 
when the heat is more moderate, the glasses may be shut close 
every night, observing to uncover in proper time every morn- 
ing, to admit the essential benelit of the daylight, sun, and air 
to the plants ; being careful to continue the adimssion of fresh 
air at all opportunities in the daytime, to promote strength in 
the plants, otherwise they would run weak, and very long and 
feeble-shanked ; raising the glass as before observed, and if 
w'indy or very sharp air, to hang a mat before the place, as 
above. 

On the day that the plants appear, sow a little more seed in 
the same bed, in the manner above-mentioned ; for these tender 
plants being liable to suffer by different causes at this season, it 
is proper, therefore, to sow a little seed at three different times 
in the same bed, at short intervals ; for if one sowing should 
miscarry, another may succeed. 

When the plants, however, both of the first and succeediyg 
.sowings, are tw'o, three, or four days old, they should be' 
planted in small pots, which pots must be placed also in the 
hotbed, in the manner following. 

Observe to fill the pots, the day before yon intend to remove 
the plants, with some rich, dry earth, and set them within the 
frame till the next day, when the earth in the pots will be 
warm ; then, proceeding to planting, take the plants carefully up 
in the seed pots, raising them with your finger, &c., with all the 
roots as entire as possible, and with as much of the earth as 
wil! readily adhere about the fibres ; and thus, the pots of earth 
/oeing ready, and forming th^ earth thereof a little concavely 
hollow a small depth, place the plants in the hollowed part of 
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the earth slopingly, with their roots towards the centre, and 
earth over their roots and stems, near an inch thick ; observing, 
if cucumbers, to plant three plants in each pot ; if* melons, two 
plants in each pot will be sufficient ; and if the earth is quite dry, 
give a very little water just to the roots of the plants only, and 
directly plunge the pots into the earth on the bed, close to one 
another, filling up all the spaces between with earth : and let 
every part of the bed within the frame be covered with as much 
earth as will prevent the rising of the rank steam immediately 
from the dung, which would destroy the plants. 

Be careful to examine the bed every day, to see that the 
roots of the plants <lo not receive too much heat : if anything 
like that appears, draw up tlie pots a little, or as far as you see 
ne<!essary for the preservation of the plants, replunging them 
Jigain to their rims when the danger is over. 

Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good con- 
dition, the plants will have taken root ; though that is effected 
sometimes in twenty-four hours. 

When the plants are fiairly rooted, if the earth appears dry, 
give them a little water in the warmest time of the day ; and if 
the sun shines it will prove more beneficial : let the watering 
be occasionally repeated very moderately, according as the earth 
in the pots becomes dry, and appears in want of a little mois- 
ture ; and for this purpose, always have some soft water set 
within the frame a few hours, to be ready to water the plants 
as you shall see occjision ; but always with very great cautious 
inofleratioii at this season. , 

If there is now a brisk growing heat in the bed, you should, 
in order to preserve it as long as povssible, apply some outward 
protection of long stable litter, straw, wiisteliay, or dried fern, 
round the sides of the bed, raising it by degrees round the out- 
?ides of the frame. 

'riiis will defend the beds from the cold piercing wind, heavy 
or driving rains, and snow, if either should happen ; for these, 
if suffered to come at the bed, would chill it, and cause a sud- 
den decay of the heat, whereby the plants would certainly re- 
ceive a great check. 

If a. lively heat 1)C kept up, you may admit air to tiie plants 
every day, to strengthen their growth, by tilting the glasses ' in 
proportion to the heat of the bed, and temperature of the ex- 
ternal air : generally observing, in this case, that wrhen ^lere 
haiqieiis a sharp cold air, or putting wind, it would still be 
advisable to nail a garden mat to the upper end of the glassed, 
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to hang down over the place where the air is admitted, sup- 
ported a little hollow or detached underneath, two or three 
inches fromithe frame; and it will thus break off and prevent 
the cutting external air from entering immediately into the 
frame upon the plants, and at the same time admit a proper 
degree of mild fresh air to greater advantage ; however, in calm, 
moderate weather, this precaution is not materially necessary. 

About a fortnight, or a little more or less time, after the bed 
is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof, to see if 
it wants augmentation ; and when the heat begins to decline 
considerably, remove the temporary protection of straw, hay, 
or fern, from the front and back of the bed, if any was laid 
round it, as before advised ; then apply a lining of fresh horse- 
dung, close to one or both sides, as it shall seem necessary, by 
the heat being less or more decreased ; for a constant regular 
degree of internal heat must be supported, to resist the external 
cold, and continue the plants in a proper state of advancing 
growth : but if the heat is not greatly declined, it would be 
advisable to line only one side first, applying it to the back of 
the bed ; an(\ in a week or fortnight after, line the front, &c., 
forming the lining about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
wide ; but raise it very little higher than the dung of the bed, 
lest it throw in too much heat immediately to the earth and 
roots of the plants, covering the top with earth two inches 
thick, to preserve the heat, and prevent the rank steam of the 
new dung from coming up and entering into the frame, where 
it would prove destructive to th^e plants ; the lining will soon 
greatly revive the declining heat of the bed, and continue it in 
good condition a fortnight longer. 

Ten or twelve tlays after lining one side, proceed as before, 
removing the protection of straw, litter, &c., if any, from the 
other side, and apply a lining of hot dung, as above ; afterwarrJS 
to both ends ; and these will again revive and augment the 
heat for another fortnight, or more. 

After performing the lining, if very cold, wet, or snowy 
weather prevail, it may be proper to lay a quantity of dry, long 
litter all around the general lining, which will protect the whole 
from driving cold rsdns and snow, and preserve the heat of the 
bed in a fine growing temperature. 

By applying these ^ings of hot dung in due time, and re- 
lieving them as there shall be occasion, you may preserve the 
bed in a proper temperature oj heat, of sufiicient duration^ to 
dbntinue the plants in a free growing state in the same bed. 
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until of due size for ridging out into the larger hotbeds, Anally 
to remain to produce their fruit. 

Observe, however, that where there is plenty of hot dung, 
and every proper convenience, you may, in order to forward 
the plants as much as possible, prepare a second hotbed, by way 
of nursery, about a fortnight after making the seedbed, in order 
to receive the plants therefrom in their pots, when the heat 
begins to decline, plunging the pots in tlie earth, as above 
directed ; continuing to support the heat of this bed, as already 
explained, and in which the plants may be nursed and forward- 
ed, till they acquire a proper size for transplanting finally into 
the fruiting hotbeds. See next month. 

When the plants have advanced in growth with their two 
first rough leaves, about tw'o or three inches broad, and have 
pushed their two first running buds in the centre, or are a little 
advanced in the formation of one or two short runners, they 
are tlien of a proper size for ridging out mto the large hotbeds, 
where they are finally to remain, which perforin in proper time, 
according to the directions given in February, under the article 
Cucumbers. 

But in order to strengthen the plants in a more firm, stocky 
growth, and to promote a production of fruitful runners, each 
plant must be stopt (as the gardeners term it), or topped at the 
first or second joint : i. e. the top of the first advancing runner, 
wdien formed hi the centre like a small bud, should be pinched 
or cut olf close to the joint, as directed, in February (which see), 
where the method of performiftg it is more fully explained. 

CAKE OF THE VARIOUS SORTS OF LETTUCES. 

If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop-arches 
^defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at all oppor- 
tunities, by taking the glosses, or other shelters, entirely off, 
when the w^eather is mild and dry. 

But in very wet weather, and when sharp cutting winds 
prevail, keep the glasses over them, observing, however, at sueV 
times, to raise the lights or glasses behind, two or three inches 
in mild^days, to admit air to the plants ; for if they are kept 
too clos*e, they will be drawn up weak, and attain to but little 
perfection ; but lot the glasses be close shut every cold night. 
In severe frosty weather, keep them close night and day, and 
cover the glasses with mats, or straw,. &c., both of nights,^ and 
occasionally in the daytime, if nd sun appears, and the frost is 
rigorous also let the same care be observed to those under 
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hoop-arches; but let them have the full air in dry open 
weather. 

Or where* any Cos lettuce are pricked in a south border, 
close under the wall, &c., it would be advisable, in hard frost, 
to cover them as above. 

In the above lettuce, in general, pick off all decayed leaves 
when any appear, keep them always cleared from weeds ; and 
destroy slugs, which often greatly*annoy lettuces; and in mild 
weather stir the surface of the earth between, which will much 
enliven the plants. 


SOWING LETTUCES. 

About the first or second week, or any time in this month, 
if the w'eather is open, you may sow some green and white Cos 
lettuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia 
kinds, &c., all on a warm border, under a south wall or pdes, 
K’C., a little sloping to the sun, sowing the seeds moderately 
thick at this* season, and raked lightly and evenly into the 
ground. 

Sow a little more of the same seed about the middle and 
latter end of this month, in order both to succeed the crops 
sown at the beginning, and as a substitute in case they should 
be cut off by the severity of the weather at this season of the 
year ; but for the greater certainty of having a few forward 
lettuce, you may sow a little seed in a dry warm spot, de- 
fended with a frame, and put on the glasses occasionally ; or 
sow some under hand-glasses. • 

But when required to raise some early lettuce a.s forward as 
possible, you may sow some green and white Cos kinds, in a 
slender hotbed under glasses, or occasional shelter of mats, for 
planting out early into warm border:^ ; or the young plants ma^ 
be greatly forwarded if pricked upon another hotbed nexr' 
month, and in March or Apr'd transplanted into the full groun(J. 

FORCING EARLY ASPARAGUS, 

Hotbeds for forcing a.sparagus may be made with success 
any time this month, which will furnish >oung asparagus for 
the table next month, and in March. • 

Observing, for this occ.asion you must be furnished with 
plants that have been raised in the natural ground till of three 
or Ibur years’ growth, of a proper size and strength to produce 
i?ligible crops of good-sized asparagus shoots, when planted in a 
hotbed ; and must be provided with plenty of good hot dung, 
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wherewith to make sub.stantial hotbeds, two feet and a half or 
a yard hi^h, and with proper large frames and glasses to place 
on the beds, and garden mats for coirering of nighfs, &c. 

But for general particulars of the plant.s, and the necessary 
quantity, as well as of the hotbed, and other requisites, see the 
article Forcing Asparagus, in February, which is equally ap- 
plicable on the present occfision. 

SOWING II AD I SUES. 

In the beginning, or any time this month, when the weather 
i.s open, sow some short-topped radishes for an early crop, on a 
warm border, that lies well to the sun, under a wall or other 
fence ; and about the middle or latter end of the month you 
may sow' more of the .same sort, and some salmon radishes, to 
succeed the sliort top.s. 

But you sliould not mix the seed of both sorts together, but 
let each sort be sown separate; for the short-topped kind will 
come into use sooner by a week than the salmon radish, even 
if both are sown at the same time ; besides, the latter runs 
more to leaves than the former. 

The surest method is, to .sow a little of the short-topped kind 
at least twice this month : therefore, if you sow in the beginning 
or middle, sow some more towards the latter end of the month, 
in a similar warm situation 

Or towards the latter end of the month, if mild open wea- 
ther, may sow a larger supply of the short tops, for a more 
general crop ; and in which, i? thought convenient, may scatter 
a small .sprinkling, either of carrots or round-leaved spinach and 
lettuce, to come in after the radishes are drawn off ; though, as 
it is advisable to sow the radishes pretty thick at this seiison, it 
^^ould be rather more eligible to sow them entirely alone, with- 
out intermixture of any other crops. 

You should sow the radish seeds pretty thick at this season ; 
for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it should 
prove sharp, will cut off some, and the birds too, being apt to 
attack them, will destroy many ; sow the seed evenly over the 
surface, and either rake it in w'ith a large wide-toothed rake, 
or, if 5own in beds, cover it with line earth from the alleys, 
half an inch deep : then observing, especially in appearance of 
frost, or even in mild w'eather, it will be of much advantage to 
.spread some clean, dry straw, or dry, long litter, over tht^sur- 
face, two inches thick, wliich wi!l keep the ground warm, resist 
the frost, and greatly forward the germination of the seed. 
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Likewise when the plants begin to come up, continue to 
protect them from the frost and birds, by spreading straw, 
as above, dry fern, or large garden mats, over the surface, to 
remain till they are fmrly above ground, then uncovered every 
mild day, covered at night, and always when frosty weather ; 
iising a pitchfork, &c., in spreading on the straw covering, and 
^ light wooden or other rake to draw it off into the alleys, 
where it must be permitted to lie, to be ready to spread over 
the plants every night, and even in the day, when there is oc- 
casion, on account of severe frost, wliich, however, should always 
be done every evening, especially when there is an appearance 
of frost, but must be taken oft* every day in mild weather ; 
which work of covering early radishes should be continued oc- 
casionally, until the plants are advanced at least two or three 
weeks more in growth, according to the temperature of the 
season ; or generally till they have formed the second or rough 
leaves in the centre in the course of the following month ; but 
in default of litter or straw for this purpose, may cover with 
garden mats, first having a quantity of wooden pegs stuck into 
the ground slantways, two inches above the surface, to keep 
the mats a little detached from the radishes : both of which 
methods of covering early radishes are the general practice of 
the London gardeners, who thereby have them ready to draw 
for market plentifully in March. 

But in order to have radishes as early as possible, recourse 
may be had to the assistance of hotbeds ; therefore, any time 
in this month, make a moderate hotbed for one or more garden 
frames, of only about two feet depth of dung, sufficient just to 
promote the early germination of the seed, and forward the 
plants moderately, without running them up long-shanked, K:c. 
When the bed is made, set on the frame j lay in about si^ 
inches* depth of good light garden earth ; then having some seed 
of the best early dwarf short-topped radish, sow it evenly on 
the surface, press it into the earth with the back of a spade, and 
cover it half an inch deep with light mould, and put on the 
glasses. 

When the plants appear, give them a large share of air, either 
by taking the glasses, &c., entirely off in open mild weather, or 
tilting them up high at one end, as the weather shall permit, 
otheiWise they will draw or run up long-shanked, and be 
spoiHd ; and after the plants have been up a few day.s, thin 
them regularly with your hand,*where they stand too thick, and 
leaver ftie strongest plants standing not less than an inch asunder. 
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Support a gentle heat in the bed, when it declines, by applying 
a moderate lining of hot dung. 

Some of the same seed may be sown on a warm spot in the 
common ground, and covered with a frame, or awning, &c. 
These will come in at a very acceptable season. 

CARROTS. 

If the weather is open and dry about the beginning, or any 
time of this month, let a warm spot of ground be prepared for 
a few early carrots : dig the ground a full spade deep, and break 
the earth well as you go on. 

But tins is only intended for a few to come in a little before 
the general crop; therefore, only a .small coinjiartment of 
ground siionld be prepared for tins purpose. Chinese a dry 
mild day to sow the seed, and let it be raked in as soon as sown. 

In some families young carrots arc required as early as pos- 
sible, and they may be forwarded by sowing the seed in a 
moderate iiotbcd. 

Make the liotbed about two feet thick of dung, and procure 
some light, rich, dry earth, which lay six inches thick on the 
bed. Sow the seed thinly on the surface, and cover it mih the 
same kind of earth a quarter of an inch deep. 

When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free air in 
mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, whilst young ; and 
w'hen an inch or tw'o high, thin them to about three inches 
asunder; and you wall thus have young spring carrots for 
drawing in April and May. * 


SPINACH. 

Any time in this month, if open weather, you may sow a 
^ JiCtle spinach to come in early in the spring ; at which time it 
will be very acceptable in most families. The smooth-seeded, 
or round-leaved kind, is the best to sow at this season, for early 
spring and summer spinach in April and May, the leaves being 
large, more thick and succulent than the triangular spinach ; 
though, as the latter is hardiest, it may be proi>er to sow also 
some of that sort at this early season. 

The ‘first seed mky be sown about the beginning of this 
month, and a little more about the middle or towiirds the latter 
end, in order to be more certain of a crop, and to have a 
regular succession ; sow it either broad-cast, and rake it or 
in fiat shallow drills, drawn with hoe, an inch deep and a foot 
asunder, or in drills between rows of early beaus, or cabbages, &c. 
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SMALL SALADING. 

Make a slight hotbed, in which to sow the different sorts of 
small salading, that will not now endure the open air at this 
season of the year, such as cresses, mustard, radish, and rape, 
to cut while young. 

The hotbed for these seeds need not be more than about 
eighteen inches or two feet thick of dung, and must be covered 
with a frame and glasses. The earth must be light and dry, 
and laid about four to five or six inches thick (»n the bed ; then 
either let small shallow flat drills be drawn from the J)ack to 
the front of the bed ; sow the seed therein, each sort sepa- 
rately. and very thick, covering them not more than a quarter 
of an inch deep with earth ; or if but just covered is sufficient, 
and the plants will rise more expeditious and regular ; or the 
seed may be sown thick all over the surface of the bed, each 
sort separate ; smooth it down witli the spade, then sift as 
much light earth over as will just cover it, as above observed, 
and directly put on the glasses : or, in want of frames and 
lights, may use hand-glasses, observing in general to cover the 
glasses every night, and severe frosty weather, with mats or 
straw, litter, &c. 

As soon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, by 
raising the gla.sses on props ; otherwise they will mould or fog, 
and spoil as fast as they come up. 

It must be remembered, that^ where a regular succession of 
these small herbs is required for salad, .should repeat the .sow. 
ings, at lea.st oni c a fortnight. 

If you have not hot dung to .'^pare to make hotbeds for this 
purpose, may sow in a sloping bed of natural earth, under„a^ 
shallow garden frame, covered with glasses : allotting for this 
occasion some warm compartments of rich earth in the full sun : 
preparing it in a sloping manner fronting the south, a foot 
tiigher on the north side than in front. Set a frame thereon, 
sinking the back part, he., .so as to have tin* whole surface of 
the earth within six or eight inches of th( ghisses ; sow the 
salading, put on the glas.ses, covering them of nights ^nd bad 
weather, as above, and you need not doubt of succc.ss ; though, 
generally, in severe frosty weather, a hotbed will always prove 
th^most effectually successful on this occasion. 
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MINT, TANSY, Ac. 

Make a small hotbecj for some min^ when it is •required at 
an early setison in young green shoots, for salads ajid mint 
sauce, x\ bed for a small or middling garden frame, of one 
or two lights, may be sufficient for supply of a moderate family ; 
but where larger supplies are required, have the hotbed more 
extensive in proportion, and in general about two feet thick of 
dung ; then set on the frame, and lay about four or five inches* 
depth of earth on the bed, ready for planting. 

Then having some roots of common spear-mint, place them 
upon the surface, pretty thick, and cover them with earth about 
an inch and a half detqi ; or may place the roots in drills, and 
draw the earth over them. 

The mint will appear in about a week or fortnight, and will 
bo in fine order for mint sauce, X:c.. and either to use alone as 
a sidad, or to mix among other small herbs. 

By the same means may obtain green tansy and tarragon. 

rAllSLKY. 

Sow some parsley-seed, if open weather, about the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month. 

There being two sorts, the common plain-leaved, and the 
curled-leaved, the latter is preferable, the leaves being large, 
thick, and bushy, and is in much request for garnish to dishes, 
though both sorts are eligible as pot-licrbs, &c. Lot the seeds 
he sown, eacli sort separate, in %ny dry ground, in shallow^ drills 
nine inches iusunder, and covered in with earth about a quarter 
of an ijurh deep. 

Or thes(? seeds may be sown in a single drill along the edges 
of the kitchen garden quarters or borders. 

As this seed sometimes lies five or six weeks before it grows, 
that which is sown now will be forwarding in vegetation, to 
come up soon in the spring. 

CAUI.IFLOWEHS. 

Look over, in open weather, the frames of caulifiow^er plants 
which vuere raised and planted in frames last autumn for pro- 
tection in winter, to plant out in spring for the principal sum- 
iner crops ; and \yhere witheretl or damaged leaves appear, let 
them be picke<i off, and suffer no weeds to grow among th^, 
and stir the surface gently betjveen, which will enliven and 
cherish the plants. 
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In open weather, let the plants have plenty of air every day, 
by raising the glasses, or by taking them entirely off when the 
weather is mild and dry < but generally continue the glasses 
over in rainy weather : and keep them close down every cold 
night, and do not open them at all in frosty weather. 

In very severe weather, cover the glasses every night with 
mats, straw, or fern, ^c. ; also, if there be occasion, in the 
daytime, in very rigorous frost, and no sun ; likewise, in such 
weather, lay some litter round the outsides of the frame, for 
this win be very serviceable in preventing the frost from enter- 
ing at the sides. 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glasses must also have air 
every mild day, by raising the glasses two or three inches on 
the warmest side ; in sharp weather keep them close ; in severe 
frost lay some litter round each glass; this will protect the 
plants greatly : but in mild dry weather the glasses may be 
taken off every day for four or five hours ; and in quite mild 
weather, let the glasses remain tilted also in nights, to admit 
full air, to prevent their drawing up weak, or running into 
flower, at an improper growth ; but they must be kept close 
jevery cold night. 

As slugs often annoy these plants in mild winters, you 
should search for them occasionally, to prevent their depreda- 
tions. 

You may now sow a small portion of cauliflower seed towards 
'the end of this month, in a hotbed, to succeed the winter- 
: Standing plants, orxs occa.sional£ubstitutes, in case these should 
[be killed by the frost, or that none were raised last autumn to 
^tand the winter, ixa above. See February. 

PLANTING OUT CABBAGE PLANTS. 

, When the weather is open, prepare some ground for cabbaj^? 
i;^ants; let some rotten dung be laid on the ground, which 
[should be well dug one spade deep, and the dung properly 
;buiried bfi the bottom of the trenches. 

, Towards the latter end of the month, if the weather is mild 
;and the plants strong, a moderate quantity in;iy be transplanted, 
‘observing to plant them about two feet and a half a.snnder, or 
*80tne only half that distance when designing to cut the cabbages 
while young, in a thinning order. 

sugar -loaf, early Yorkshire, and Battersea cabbage, are, 
proper for this season ; but any of the larger sorts may likewise 
be planted at this time. 
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Towards the latter end of the month make good the plai ts 
in the former plantations that have been destroyed by the 
severity of the weather and the vermin. * 

On the ground where cabbages are planted now or in the 
spring, if you are stinted for ground, you may sow a small crop 
of spinach in single drills between the wider rows ; which, if 
sown now, will be fit to gather off in April and May. 

TRANSPLANTING CABBAGES, &c. FOR SEED. 

Transplanting cabbages and savoys, &c. for seed : this work 
should be done generally in November or December: but 
wliere it was omitted in these months, it may still be done : if the 
weather will permit, let it be done in the beginning of the month. 

The inetliod of preparing and planting them is this 

For the purpose of saving seed, let some of the largest and 
best full-grown cabbages, 8cc. be taken up in a mild dry day, 
mid divest them of the large outer leaves : and if they appear 
wet, place them with the heads downward a day or two, to 
drain off any moisture before planted, to prevent their rotting ; 
or, in default of full cabbages, may use cabbage stalks, furnished 
with good full heads of strong sprouts, as they will answer the 
same purpose, both in regard to the goodness of the seed and 
its produce. 

L(jt a dry open compartment of ground, exposed to the full 
.sun and free air, be chosen for planting them ; and the readiest 
method is to plant them in trenches, as you dig the ground : 
and the plants should be allowed two or three feet distance 
each way. 

Dig the ground a full spade deep, and keep the trenches 
clear and wide. When you have advanced with the digging 
two feet from the end, then with the spade cut the edge of the 
♦f<?nch even on the side that is dug, and somewhat perpendU : 
cularly downward to the bottom ; then set the cabbages in the , 
trench, in a similar position, close to the dug ground, and two 
feet Rsunder, with the bottom of their heads a little within the 
surface *. and liaving planted one row, proceed agmn with the 
digging, laying the ground against their stalks and roots, and 
round the bottom of each head ; continuing with the digging 
till advanced two or three feet from the row of plants ; then 
prepare the trench as before, and plant another row in the same 
manner, and so proceed till the whole is planted. They wiM 
shoot up into stalks in the spring, Sor fidwer and seed, which 
will ripen in August following. 
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EARTHING UP CKLEftV. 

When *the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day, be- 
fore setting in of frost, to earth up such celery that requires it 
in being advanced to some considerable length above the 
ground. 

Let the earth be well broken, and laid up to the plants lightly, 
that they may not be broken down or bruised, raising the earth 
very near the top of the plants ; for if severe frosts set in, it 
would destroy, or at least greatly damage, snch parts as are 
above ground, which, if of any considerable length, and happen 
to be killed by the weather, would occasion a great part of that 
within the earth to decay or rot downward. 

Ill some families those plants are required every day ; but if 
the ground is frozen hard, you cannot easily take them up : 
therefore, at the approach of severe w'eather, either cover some 
of the rows with dry long litter, which will prevent the ground 
from being frozen, and will also protect the plants ; or, at tlie 
approach pf severe weather, there may, for the service of a 
family, be a quantity of the plants taken up in a dry day : carry 
them into some sheltered place, and there lay them in dry earth 
or sand, as far as their w'hite or blanched part. 

In dry open weather let some of the best full grown endive 
be prepared for blanching, taking opportunity of a dry day, 
when the plants are also dry, and tie the leaves of each plant 
together ; they will be blanclicd for use in a fortnight, proper 
for salads, soups, stewing, ^c. 

Likewise imy transplant or plunge endive into a rais<’d 
sloping ridge or*bank of dry earth, for blanching more securely 
from wet or frost, by which the endive, in blanching, is often 
apt to rot at thi.s season, when tied up as it remains in t!Tt^ 
common level ground ; though the plants are not always secure, 
even when laid into a raised ridge or bank of earth, unless 
under cover of some shelter from the weather ; however, a 
quantity may be tried different ways, occasionally, for the sup- 
ply of a family. 

One method is, to prepare, in a dry warm sltuatiofi, a raised 
ridge or bank of light loo.se earth, as dry as possible, fronting 
the sun, two or three feet high, the front in a steep slope, to 
riin off the falling rain, Ikc. ; then, drawing up a quantity of 
full grown endive in a dry day, and if rather wet in the heart, 
place them, top downward in a covered dry place for a day or 
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iwo, to dram off the moisture ; this done, proceed to deposit 
the endive into the steep sloping side of the bank of earth, 
gathering or tying the leaves of each pjant up close •together, 
and plunge them horizontally into the earth, moderately close 
to one another, so as tlie ridge may contain a sufficient quantity. 

After being thus deposited, give occasional protection from 
frost, snow, and heavy rains, either by placing a frame, &c. 
over, or a thick covering of long straw litter ; and thus the 
endive will sometimes blanch in tolerable perfection. 

Or, for the greater certainty of blanching and preserving 
good endive at tliis season, there may be laid a quantity of light 
dry earth, or sand, into any dry shed, or other covered place, 
in a lugh ridge or round heap, and so bury the endive therein, 
as above ; or lay some dry earth, or old tan, in a deep garden 
frame, in a ridge, and in which plunge your endive ; and when 
the weather is frosty or wet, the ghisses may be put on, and 
other covering if necessary ; by this method you may obtain 
good endive in tlie severest season, provided care be taken to 
lay in a (juantity at the first appearanct* of hard frosts. One 
frame will contain a great many plants. 

But with respect to the endive that is growing in the open 
ground, it is proper, in severe frosty weather, to cover some of 
the best plants, with any kind of dry long litter ; but must be 
immediately removed in mild weather, to prevent putrefaction. 


BEANS. 

• 

In tlie beginning of this month, if the weather is open, let 
.some grc»und he got ready for a main crop of broad beaus. The 
principal large sorts are. 

Sandwich bean, tokor bean, Windsor bean, broad Spanish 
broad long-podded bean. 

The Sandwich bean is an excellent sort, and may be planted 
the first w<^ek in tliis month, if the weatlier permits ; also the 
toker bean, which is very fine, and a good bearer. Let the 
rows be three feet distant from eat'h otlier, and set the beans 
either by a bliint-ended dibble two or three inches deep, or 
drill them*in that depth, and about three or four inches asunder 
in the rows. 

Some Windsor beans may be planted about the same time ; 
and the first main crop may be planted about the middle, pr 
towards the latter end of the moiitli. Lot the rows be a yard 
asunder, and plant the beans four or five inches apart in the 
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rows, as the plants of this sort grow very strong, and should 
have good room for their growth. 

You iftay, however,, in this month, plant also the broad 
Spanish, long-podded, or any sort of garden beans that are 
most approved of, either for family use or market. And if some 
small early Magazan or Lisbon beans were not planted before 
Christmas,' or have suffered by the frost, let some more of the 
same kinds be now planted the first opportunity of mild open 
weather ; either planted in rows two or three feet asunder, 
where they are to remain, or some sown thick in a bed, or part 
of a warm border, under a frame, &c., for transplanting. — See 
October and November. 

Or in case of a deficiency of the above early beans, either in 
being cut off by the frost, or that none were planted, may now 
sow some thick together, either in a hotbed, to forward them 
for early transplanting, the bed defended with a frame and 
glasses, or covered occasionally with an awning of mats, kc.y in 
severe weather : and thus will be forwarded two or three weeks 
before those now planted at once in the natural ground ; giving 
the plants, when come up, full air in all open weather ; and 
when they .are advanced one or two inches in growth, transpbuit 
them into a warm vSouth situation, when the weather is mild, 
planting them in rows two feet and a half a'^under. 

Or where there is the convenience of a hothouse, 8:c., you 
may sow some thick in a large wide gardem pot or two placed 
therein : and when the beans are come up about an inch in 
growth, inure them by degrees every mild day to the full air, 
to harden them for transplanting, as above. 

SOWING PEAS. 

Let some hotspur peas be sown the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop, on a warm piece oi ground, to succeed the same^ 
sorts which were sown in November and December : the sorts 
are, 

Charlton hotspur, Golden hotspur, Reading hotspur, Mas- 
ters’ hotspur. 

But the first two are the earliest, and the others are excellent 
fine peas, long pods, and good bearers, and proper to succeed 
them. Sow each sort in rows, two feet and half asunder ; but 
if you intend to set sticks to them, to climb upon for support, 
let the rows be three feet distance. 

At the same time, also, )wu may sow the first crop of mar- 
row-fat peas, and they will succeed the hotspurs ; for they will 
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come into bearing as the others go off. This pea is much ad- 
mired in most families : but the dwarf-marrowfat is the proper- 
est for sowing at this season ; observing, if you intend to set 
sticks for those peas to run or climb upon for support, sow 
them in rows full four feet distant from each other ; but if no 
sticks are intended, three feet and a half will be quite sufficient. 

For a general list of peas, see the catalogue of the kitchen 
plants at the end of the book, any of which may also be sown 
in open weather. 

Where a few early peas are particularly required in the most 
(»arly season, they may be obtained by either sowing some in a 
hotbed to remain, or rather for transplanting from that into 
another ; or some young pea-plants, as are now advanced an 
inch or two in growth, may be transplanted into a hotbed. 

Either of which methods should be performed the beginning 
of the month, if the weather permits : tliough the sowing in a 
hotl)ed may be done in any weather, or also young pea-plants 
transplanted from a raising hotbed finally into a larger; ob- 
s(*rving, generally, for either method, to have the early dwarf 
frame peas, either sown in a larger hotbed, in cross-rows from 
the back to the front, to remain, or rather more eligibly sown 
thick on a smaller hotbed, for transplanting into a larger one 
when about an inch or two high ; or if any of the early forward 
sown peas, either in a bed, warm border, ilc., are now of simi- 
lar proper growth, some may be transplanted into a hotbed, as 
above, to remain for production; or some might be expedi- 
tiously raised, sown in pots in a hothouse, for transplanting in 
the same manner; or occasionally raised early in a bed of 
natural earth, defended with frames and glasses ; or in a warm 
south border, in a row close under the wall, and transplanted 
into a hotbed. 

^ Or some early peas may be sown in large pots, or young 
plants, as above, transplanted therein to remsun, and placed in 
a forcing-house, or stove, &c. ; or may also sow or plant some 
dwarf sorts in the borders of a fruit forcing-house. 

EARTHING UP PEAS AND BEANS. 

Ip you have peas and beans already up, in the natural 
ground, one, two, or three inches high, or more, take advan- 
tage of a dry day, when the surface of the ground is dry, and 
draw some earth up to their stems. 

This should not be omitted, for^it will strengthen and for- 
ward the plants, and protect them*greatly from the frost. 
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ARTICHOKES. 

Artichokes, if not Ifvnded up before, should not be neglected 
any longer, except the severity of the frost prevents it ; in 
which case, as these plants are liable to suffer greatly by rigor- 
ous weather, it is advisable to give some temporary protection, 
first clearing away the decayed and large old leaves, then apply 
a good thick covering of long, dry, strawy dung or nuilchy 
litter, close about oacli plant : but if open weather, it would be 
most expedient to land them up ; observing, preparatory to this, 
to cut away all tlie large and decayed old leaves close to the 
ground, then dig between, and earth up the plants, as in 
November and December. 

But the work of landing up artichokes should generally ho 
performed in November or December ; for which see the work 
of those months. It should never be omitted ; for it is the 
most general effective method of preserving the plants in severe 
winters. 

And after they are landed, if the frost should prove very 
severe, i\ will also be proper to lay light dry mulch, or long 
litter over the rows : if the plants are of the true globe sort, 
too great care cannot be taken to preserve them ; for sometimes 
a severe winter makes a great havock among them ; and, in 
spring, young sets to recruit the plantations are often so very 
scarce, that they can hardly be obtained for any money. 

MUSHROOMS. 

• 

Mushroom-beds should be carefully attended to at this sea- 
son. They should have sufficient covering to defend them 
effectually from the frost, rain, or snow; which .should not be 
less than twelve inches thick ; and if heavy rain or snow should 
have penetrated quite through the covering, this must be 
moved immediately, or your spawn will he in danger of perish- 
ing. Replace it with a good cov^^ring of clean and dry wheat 
or other straw ; and in order to defend the bed more effectually 
from wet and cold, it is advisable to spread some large mats 
or canvass cloths over the straw, which will greatly preserve the 
beds. . 

Mushroom-beds may now be made, if required ; they will 
afford a full crop in spring and beginning of summer, though 
probably not so sujccessful as the autumnal-made beds. See 
the Kitchen Garden for Sg)tembert for the method of making 
and spawning the beds, &c. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PRUNING APPI.K AM) PEAR TREES IN tSPALlER, AND AGAINST 
WALI.S. 

WiiKUK there are wall and espalier apple and pear trees yet 
unpnined, that work should now be forwarded as much as pos- 
«an(I may he safely performed upon all sorts, without fear- 
injj any danger from frost injuriiif^ the trees in the cut parts, 
even if it happens when performing the operation. 

Apple and pear trees being of tlie spur-bearing kind, and 
their mode of hearing similar, one method of pruning answers 
for both ; they, producing their fruit upon short natural spurs 
from the sides and ends of the branches, and the same branches 
eontinue hearing for many years, incrcjising their ciuantity of 
frnit -spurs as they gradually advance in length ; let it therefore 
be remarked, that in the general course of pruning those trees, 
tlieir branches and shoots are not to be shortened, hut generally 
trained along horizontally to the espalier and wall, at their 
natural length, at least as far as there is scope of room to ex- 
tend tliem ; never shortened except on particular occasions, 
helow explained ; and the wliole trained four to five or six 
iih lies asunder. 

Keeping, therefore, this in mind, look over the general 
hranches, In which observe, that in such advancing young trees 
as are still in training, requiring a farther supply of young wood 
to form the head, ho careful to select a)id retain a proper quan- 
tity of the best-placed last summer’s shoots at full length, and 
generally a terminal shoot to each mother branch ; and cut out 
all the suporfluous and irregular ones ; but, in full-trained or 
old trees, still retaining the former trained or Sfune individual 
Ix'ajJng branches for many years, as long as they continue fruit- 
lul ; and only examine any particular branches that appear 
worn out or decayed, or any that are too much crowded or very 
irregular, and let such he now primed out *, at the same time 
observe where any of the la.st summer’s shoots are wanted to 
supply vacant sptu'es, and retain them accordingly ; cutting 
out all the superfluous or over-abundant, close to the main 
hranches ; fikcwise, let ,all foreright and other irregular-plact»<i 
shdbiH be cut away ; carefully retaining the leading shoot to all 
the main branches, where there is scope to run them ; so re- 
taining the general branches and the necessary supply of young 
wood, about four to five or six inches asunder, to be trained to 
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the wall, &c., all at their full length, as aforesaid ; and, accord- 
ing as they advance in length, still continue extending them to 
the wall and espalier, without shortening, at least as far as their 
limited space admits. 

In the course of this pruning, have particular care to pre- 
serve all the natural fruit-spurs ; but cut away all those formed 
of the remaining stumps of shortened shoots, for these rarely 
produce anything but a confusion of unnecessary wood-shoots 
every summer : and for which reason be careful, in pruning 
put the superfluous and irregular shoots, always to cut them 
quite close to whence they originate. 

Then train iii all the remaining proper branches and shoots 
at their full length, about from four to live or six inches asun- 
der, as aforesaid, without reducing them in length either in the 
summer or winter pruning. 

By the above practice the shoots or branches of these trees, 
will, about the second or third year after they are laid in, be- 
gin to produce short shoots or spurs (as they are generally 
termed) about an inch or two in length ; some not above half 
an inch ; and from these the fruit is produced. 

But if the branches of these trees were to be shortened, it 
would be cutting off the very part where blossom buds or spurs 
first begin to appear ; and instead of those fruitful parts, they 
would send forth a number of strong wood-shoots. This plain- 
ly shows, that the shoots which are intended for frmt-bearing 
must not be generally shortened ; for if that is practised, the 
trees would constantly run to wood, and never produce any 
tolerable crop of fruit. 

If, indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of these trees, 
then occa.sionai shortening some of the adjacent young shoots 
may be necessary, whereby to promote a production of laterals 
the ensuing summer to furnish the vacancy. « 

For instance, if there is any vacant part in a tree, and two, 
three, or more shoots, arc requisite to furnish that vacancy, and 
only one shoot was produced in that part the preceding sum- 
mer, that shoot, in such a case, being now shortened to four or 
five buds, it, if strong, will produce three or four lateral shoots 
the summer following. 

PRUNING PLUMS AND CHERRIES. 

This is also a proper season to prune and naU plums and 
cherries, either against wa^ or espaliers. 

Let it be observed, in the pruning of these trees agabist wails 
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or espaliers, that, like the apples and pears, they being of the 
spur-bearing kind, producing the fruit upon short natural spurs* 
or studs, emitted along the sides of the branches, of ft-om two 
or three to many years old, so must accordingly retaimthe same 
branches, many years for bearers, which must not be shortened 
in^the course of pruning, but trained horizontally at their full 
length, about three or four to five or six inches asunder ; also 
all young shoots of the last year's growth, as are now proper 
to be reserved in vacancies, to furnish the wall or espalier witli 
bearing wood, must not be shortened ; but every such shoot or 
branch must be left entire ; and this should at all times be ob- 
served, which is^he only certain method whereby to render the 
branches fruitful. 

In the operation of pruning these trees, observe, as advised 
for the apple and pear trees, to give proper attention both in 
any young trees still uiuier training, and in the fully-trained 
older trees furnished with the requisite expansion of branches. 

Observing, in the former, t. e. the young trees under train- 
ing, that where further supplies of branches are required in or- 
der to form a proper expansion of bearers trained in regularity, 
should be careful to leave some best well-placed young shoots 
for that purpose ; and cut out the improper and unnecessary, 
such as toreright and other irregular placed growths ; or also 
any superfluous or over-abundant shoots, that may occur in 
particular parts of the trees; retaining the reserved proper 
shoots mostly at their full length, for training as above ; and 
they will thus, in from one, two, or three years’ growth, furnish 
natural frnit-spurs fur bearing ; but generally sooner in the 
cherries than the plums, as some sort of cherries will probably 
bear fruit the same year, on the young shoots now trained in : 
the inorclla, in particular, bears mostly on the one-year-old 
«hoots : for observations thereon — ^see November, 

And in the full -trained trees of the above sorts, look care- 
fully over the general expansion; and where any occasional 
supply of young wood appears necessary, select and retain some 
best placed proper shoots of last summer accordingly, either to 
furnish any present vacancy, or to train in between the main 
branches where it may seem expedient, in order to be advanc- 
ing to a bearing state, ready to supply any apparent future 
occasion: but in the morella particularly, above mentioned, 
retain always a general supply for principal bearers : (see 
November:) and prune out all Jrregular and superabundant 
shoots close to the mother branches ; and if casual worn«^ut or 

B 
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decayed old unfruitful branches occur, let them now be cut out, 
retaining young wood of proper growth, Ike. to supply their 
place ; preserving also, in all vacant spaces, a supply of the best 
young shoots at their natural length, as above advised, and a 
leading one to each branch ; being careful to preserve all the 
short natural fruit-spurs, and cut away close any reniainpig 
naked stumps of former shortened shoots: then, as soon as a 
tree is thus pruned, proceed to train in all the proper shoots 
and branches to the wall and espalier, at their full length, as 
aforesaid, at the above-mentioned distances : and all those thus 
treated will, in two or three years’ time, send out many short 
siioots, or fruit-spurs, about half an inch or an inch in lengtli ; 
and from these spurs the fruit is always prodffeed. 

These spurs generally appear first toward the upper part, 
or that which was once the vsuperior part of the one, two, and 
three year old branches ; and if shortening was to be praetis- 
ed, those parts would consequently be cut away where the blos- 
som-buds would have otherwise first made their appearance. 
Therefore, in the course of pruning apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, never shorten or top the young shoots that are 
left for ,a supply of bearing wood, nor any of the bearing 
})ranches, if room to extend them ; and they will thus all gradu- 
ally form themselves into a plentiful bearing state. 

But if shortening was generally practised to these kinds of 
fruit trees, as is the case with many pruners, it would prove 
their manifest destruction in regard to preventing their fruit- 
fulnes.s: for, in the places where fruit-buds W'ould otherwise 
naturally appear, there w’oiild advance nothing but strong wood 
shoots : so that the trees would be continually crowded with 
useless and unfruitful wood. 

When, however, there is at any time a supply of wood want- 
ed, then shortening particular siu>ot.s may be proper, as obserw* 
ed above for the apples and pears. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS IN PRUNING ALL THE ABOVE TREES. 

We observed above, that shortening the branches of apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees, was not proper in the general 
course of pruning ; it, how’ever, in some particular j;a.ses, is 
most necessary ; for which take the follow mg hints : — 

For example, when the trees, for walls and espaliers parti- 
cuUrly, are about one year old from the budding or grafting, 

either in the nursery, or newly planted against walls or espa- 
liers; with their first shoot immediately from the budding or 
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grafting, at full length, it is proper to shorten or head down 
these shoots near the insertion of the bud or graft, to force out 
lateral branches, which is called heading down the trees ; but 
this should not be done till spring, cutting them down to four 
or five eyes ; which will procure a production of lateral shoo,ts 
near the head of the stock from these remaining lower eyes or 
buds, the following summer, in order for training in according- 
ly, that the wall or espalier may be regularly furnished with 
branches from the bottom. After this tlie branches are to be 
trained along at their full length, except it appears necessary 
to shorten some or all of these lateral shoots, in order that each 
may throw out also two or three lateral branches to furnish 
that i)art of the tree more effectually; training the said lateral 
shoots also at their full length ; !)ut if there appear to be still 
more branches wanting, some of the most convenient of these 
last shoots may also be shortened to promote their producing 
a farther supply of lateral branches, sufficient to give the tree 
its proper form ; for the great article in this training-pruning is 
to encourage and assist young wall and espalier fruit-trees, in 
their first two or three years’ growth, to produce shoots in 
proper places, so as to cover the wall or espalier regularly with 
branches, from the bottom to the top. 

Hut when tlie trees have acquired branches enough to effect 
the first proper formation of the head, they will afterwards 
naturally furnish further supplies to cover the wall or espalier 
regularly every way, to the allotted extent, without any farther 
shortening, except on particular occasions, when a vacancy 
happens in any part, according to the rule mentioned in the 
article of apples and pears. 

There is one thing further to be observed in pruning apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees ; and that is, when the trees have 
acquired branches enough to cover the wall or espalier, at the 
distance above mentioned, then all those young shoots of the 
last summer’s growth, that are not w'anted in vacancies to form 
new bearers, must be out off quite close to the place from 
whence they arise, leaving no spurs but the fruit spurs that are 
naturally produced, which every branch wall be plentifully fur- 
nished with, if the above rules are observed. 

PEACHES, nectarines, AND APRICOTS. 

Peacii£9» nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned and nailed 
any time In this month, if the weather should prove mild; or 
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at all opportunities, without danger of any material injury, if 
pruned in frosty weather. 

For although these trees are rather tenderer than the sorts 
before mentioned, and the frost is more apt to affect them in 
S9me degree at the newly-cut parts, it is only extremely rigo- 
rous frost that can any way affect them in consequence of prun- 
ing, and that not materially. 

In the training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and apri- 
cots, little or no difference is to be observed ; they all produce 
their fruit principally upon the young shoots of the former sum- 
mer, the fruit-blossoms rising directly from the eyes of the 
shoots, a plentiful supply of which must be reserved annually in 
every part to train in for bearing : they also, sometimes, bear 
on the small natural spurs arising on the two or three years’ 
wood, which generally occur more frequently in the apricots ; 
atid all such spurs should be carefully preserved, for they gene- 
rally bear good fruit : keeping in mind, however, that the young 
yearling shoots are to be considered as the general bearers ; 
observing, that as the general branches and bearing shoots are 
to be trained to the wall horizontally, about three to four or 
five inches’ distance, we must prune out annually all superabun- 
dant shoots, or that are more than can be trained in with pro- 
per regularity ; likewise a considerable part of the old, or two 
last years’ bearers ; and, observing, that as a general supply of 
the best of the last year's shoots must annually be left in a re- 
gular manner in every part of the tree, to bear the fruit the 
succeeding summer, each of theisaid shoots must be shortened 
more or less according to their strength, now, in the winter 
pruning, as directed below, in order to encourage them to pro- 
duce a more regular succe.ssion of bearing wood in the ensuing 
summer. The wood, which is then produced, will bear fruit 
in the summer after that ; and the same shoots both bear th?f 
fruit and a supply of succcssional shoots at the same time for 
future bearers, &c. 

Before you begin to prune, in these trees particularly, it is 
proper generally to unnail all the young shoots which were nail- 
ed last summer, and great part of their respective mother bran- 
ches. by which means you will have room to examine the shoots, 
and to use your knife properly. 

In the course of pruning these trees, be careful to .select the 
most promising and best situated shoots at the above distances, 
in a regular manner, advancing as it were, one after another, 
in every part of the tree, making room for them, by cutting 
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out all the other useless or unnecessary shoots, together with 
a proportionable share of the former bearers, before intimated, 
and old naked branches not furnished with bearing wood. 

For example, you are to observe that these young shoots are, 
as above hinted, produced principally upon those shoots which 
were laid in last winter, and which produced the fruit last sum- 
mer : and some casually on the older wood ; but shall suppose 
many of the said shoots, or branches, which were laid in last 
winter, to have produced each three shoots in summer, and that 
they now all remain, but that there may not be room to lay in 
more than one of the said shoots on each of the branches ; it 
remains to be considered, which of these three shoots on each 
branch is proper to be left ; whether the uppermost, middle, 
or lower of the three : there is no general rule for this, but we 
wdll suppose the middlemost; in. which case, cut off the lower 
one quite close to the branch, and then that part of the branch 
which hath the upper shoot upon it must be pruned down to 
the middle one ; so that there is only the middle shoot now 
remaining, which terminates or makes the end of (he branch r 
hut, if it is thought most convenient to leave the uppermost of 
the three, the middle and lower are to be cut away close to the 
))rauch ; or, on the contrary, if the lower shoot only is to he 
left, cut off the branch with the middle and upper shoot there- 
on. close to the lower one : and if thought most proper to leave 
in any plac(i two out of three shoots on a branch, then the up- 
per and lower are apparently most proper, provided they be 
the best shoots, and to cut out the middle one : or if two lower 
shoots appear best for your purpose, cut off the upper part of 
the brancli with the top shoot close to the middle one ; and, if 
to retain the two upper shoots, prune out the lowermost : there 
in;iy not always happen to be just three young shoots on every 
year*s branches : but I choose to mention that number, that 1 
may be the better able, in this small compass, to explain and 
convey some idea of the method practised in pruning these sorts 
of trees. 

At the same time, observe, in the above general pruning, to 
retain the most promising well-placed shoots, of the best mid- 
dling, or moderately strong growth, and which appear the most 
fruitful or likely to furnish a proper supply of blossom-buds ; 
rejecting very weakly slender shoots, and such as are very long- 
jointed, likewise uncommonly thick spongy growths, as also re- 
markably rank luxuriants, cutting tliem all clean out ; likewise 
tlie foreright and others ill-placed, that could not be trained 
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with proper regularity. — And, as you proceed, cut some con- 
siderable part of the past bearers of the last, or two or three 
preceding years to make room for the above young supply ; 
pruning them down to some eligible lateral shoots, or some oc- 
casionally .to their origin, as it may seem expedient: also take 
out casual old naked branches, advanced of .some con.siderable 
length, without being now furnished with lateral young bearers, 
or fruitful shoots, eligibly placed for training where wanted ; 
pruning them either entirely out to make rimin for the more 
fruitful wood, or pruned down, more or less, to any more pro- 
lific wxdl-placed young branch proceeding therefrom, and that 
is furnished with young shoots for bearing. 

Next, let it be remembered, that as you proceed in pruning 
these tree.s, most of those young shoots that are left to bear 
must be shortened, especially the .smaller, the middling, and 
those of moderate growth, both to strengthen them in their fu- 
ture production, and to promote the producing more certainly 
a supply of siiccessional lateral shoots next stnniner. properly 
situated, so as to continue every part of the tree always well 
furnished •with bearers ; for without this precaution of «hortei\- 
ing the shoots, m?my of them are apt to run up, producing la- 
terals only, mostly towards the upper part, leaving the bottom 
naked ; w'hereby the tree in time becomes d<?voi<l of hearing 
shoots below : so that the shortening should be performerl 
naore or le.ss, according to their strength, and that of the tree 
in general. 

For iiLstance, if a tree is weSk, or but a moderate shooter, 
generally leaving the slnxjts about five or six inches afwrt, for 
training in nearly at that distance, let them he shortened ac- 
cording to tlicif sticngth ; .some of the weaker shoohs to five, 
six, or eight inches, others of stronger growth, out to aboyt 
ten or twelv^e, to fifteen or eighteen inches long ; for the shor- 
tening should always be performed, more or less, according to 
the dilFerent shoots, and, in some degree, according as the blo.s- 
som-buds appear ,sittiated higher or low'-er on the respective 
shoots ; not to shorten below all the said bud.s, in those shoots 
designed principally for bearing. 

When a tree is in a moderate good condition, neiflier very 
vigorous nor weakly, but a middling strong shooter, the shoots 
may be left nearly about three, four, or five inches asunder, 
and should be shortened rather less in proportion than the fore- 
going, but agreeable to the* same rules in shoots of different 
growth ; pruning some to about eight, ten, or twelve inches^ 
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others to fifteen or eighteen inche.s long, or more, according to 
their strength and situation in difierent parts of the tree, us 
well as, in some cases, to the apparent situation of the blossom 
buds, in being placed higher or lower on the respective shoots 
selected for bearers, as before observed. 

But when any trees are of very vigorous growth in their 
general shoots, tliey must be shortened but nioderat<*ly ; or 
some shoots very little ; in which some of the less vigorous may 
be cut to a])out twelve or tifteen in(!hes ; but in stronger shoots 
prune otf only about one-tlnrd or fourth of their length* or some 
of the most luxuriant left nn>.stly at tlieir ftill length : for if the 
strong shoots of a generally vigtnons tree were to be rnitch 
sijortened, it would ot (mmou their shooting still more luxuri- 
antly to mmpant nnlVuitful wood ; therefore tlu* vigorous .shoots 
should he very moderately shortened ; and where they are 
general in a tree, it is advisable both to leave them closer and 
t)f much greater h'ligtlj than the shoots iii moderate growing 
trees, that the exulierauce of sap may he expeiuhKl in the 
larger extent and <*xpan>ion of wood, and the tree thereby in 
time Ix'come a more moderate sluuder and a good bearer. 

Observe, howev(‘r, in slxirtening the .slioots in general, both 
in trees of moderate, middling, and strong growth, tliat m those 
sinmts adapted bn primupal bearers the ensuing season, should 
be careful not to cut aw’ay too low\ or below all or most of the 
blos.som-l)U(ls, or j):uts where they are expected to advance, 
being gener.illy di.stinguisluible from the leaf or shoot-buds by 
their round, plump, swelling appearance, the others being ob- 
long, narrow, and Hattish ; and therefore should give [»roper 
attention to shorten accordingly in the shoots where the fruit- 
l)iuis are apparent. 

Likew-ise, observe, that in shortening the bearing shoot or 
others of those trees, tliey should generally, whore practicable, 
be cut to an eye or w'ood-bud that is likely to produce a shoot 
for a loatler tlic ensuing soa.son ; the shoot-hud eyes being dis- 
tingui-shahle from the fruit or bhissom-hiids, by their longer, 
flattish form, the others being roundish, swelling, and tuigid ; 
or may also, occasionally, prune to an eye having one or two 
blossonvbnds, as frecpiently, from the .same eye, shoot-buds 
are al,so formed on one .side of the single or between the two 
twin blossom-bmls aforesaid, and from which a good leading 
ahoot will he most likely produced, which is neccs.sary to the 
welfare of the fruit : for where a^leading shoot U produced at 
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or near the extremity of a bearing branch, it draws nourishment 
to the fruit more eifectually. 

After having pruned one tree, let it be directly muled as you 
go on ; observing to lay in the branches and shoots horizontally, 
perfectly straight, and parallel to each other at the above-men- 
tioned distances, nailing them all close to the wall in a neat 
manner. 


VINES. 

Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the weather 
will permit. 

In training and pruning vines, observe that the young shoots 
of hist summer are the only bearing wood ; and the branches 
and bearing shoots should be trained from about eight to ten 
or twelve inches distance, either horizontally or perpendicularly, 
as the space of walling, &c. will admit ; and therefore, in the 
pruning, carefully leave a sufficient quantity of the last year’s 
shoots, at the above distances, so that every part may be pro- 
perly furnished with them ; for it is from these only that the 
bearing shoots are produced, which yield the fruit in the suc- 
ceeding summer ; and to make room for the suceessional supply 
of bearing shoots, mast cut away some cquid portion of the 
former bearers, together with all the superfluous or over-abun- 
dant and useless young wood, cutting them close to the old 
branches; and let each retained shoot be shortened to form 
about three or four, to five or .six buds, or eyes, according to 
their strength ; cutting them abqpt an inch above an eye, and 
somewhat sloping. 

Thus, in the course of pruning vines, yon should always 
leave every year a proper supply of young shoots, both towards 
the bottom, middle, and upper part of the wall, in ordcfr that 
there may be a constant succession of young wood coming up* 
in regular order, in every part of the tree, pruning out the 
superabundancy, as just observed : and also part of most of 
the former bearers of kst year, &c. and e.asual long naked old 
wood, to make room for the successioiial young supply, prun- 
ing them less or more down to some best young shoots, or 
lateral branch furntslied therewith : and any long nalied old 
branch, not furnished with lateral young wood, advanewi a 
considerable length, or to the extent of the limited space of 
. walling, &c. in that imfruitful .state, should be taken off, either 
quite to the bottom, or to sorng convenient lateral young branch 
to supply its place. 
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As soon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed up straight 
and close to the wall, at the above-mentioned distances. 

FIG-TKEKS. 

Fig-tree pruning is advised to be deferred till next mouth, 
or il/arcA, where see the method explained. 

PRUNING GOOSKBERKY AND CURRANT TREES. 

Goosebekuies and currants hear both on the young one or 
two years* wood, and upon the .several years’ branches, gene- 
rally upon .small spurs rising naturally .ill along the sides; and 
in each winter pruning it will be required to cut out any casual 
worn out, decayed, and very irregular branches, and have a pro- 
portionable supply of last summer's young shoots retained, and 
the rest primed out. 

In pruning gooseberries, let them always be kept thin of 
branches, and these not permitted to grow rainblingly across^ 
one another, l>nt all pruned to some regular order, so as the 
main bearers, or gener.il branches anti shoots, st-anti six or eight 
inches’ dist.ince at the extremities ; and generally either keep 
the midtlle somewhat hollow, or, if permitted to run up full in 
the heiirt, keep it thin of branches, as above advisetl ; so that 
you will now prune out any irregularities, Ac., such a.s casual 
crowding, cross- pla(?ed wood, and any worn-out or naked ohl 
bninchos, retainiiig young shoots, wdicre necessary, to supply 
their places ; and cut out all the 8uperabund.int lateral vshoots 
of last summer, close to the oW wood, only reUiining here and 
there a good one in vacancies, or occasionally towards the lower 
parts, to be advancing to a bearing state, to supply the place 
of casual worn-out bearers : and generally leave, where practi- 
c,ihle, a terminating or leading shoot to each main branch, either 
such as is placed naturally at or near the end of the branch ; 
or, occasionally, where any branch is tv>o long or rambling, 
prune it down to some convenient lateral shoots, Ac., to remain 
for a terminal leader ; and in both cases, generally leave but 
one terminal to eat'h lirancb ; and all tho.se shoot.? now retained, 
both lateral and terminal, should either be mostly left entire, 
and only shorten long stragglers, and very bending and reclin- 
ing growths, occasionally ; or, at least, by no means shorten 
the shoots of these trees too much ; for by cutting them very 
short, they are made to produce a deal of wood and but small 
fruit ; and being so full of w ood Us to exclude the sun and free 
air ill summer, the fruit cannot ripen well ; and it likewise 
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renders it troublesome to get at the fruit, when fit to gather. 
Never clip the trees with garden shetors, as is Uie practice of 
some ignorant persons. 

Currant bushes should likewise be kept thin and regular, not 
suffering the branches to run promiscuously across each other ; 
for when suffered to grow so irregular and crowding, they pro- 
duce but sinidl fruit ; and the great thicket of branches exclud- 
ing the essential benelit of' the sun, the berries will not -ripen 
freely and regular with a good flavour ; observing, therefore, to 
keep the general branches thui, almut six or eight inches asun- 
der; in which, if any are too crowded or over-abundant, prune 
out the most irregular; also any cross-placed branches, and 
casual worn-out old bearers, together with ail the irregular- 
placed and superabundant young shoots of last summer, pre- 
.serving only occasional supplies of the most regular ones in 
vacancies, and a leading one at the termination of each branch, 
agreeable to the riile.s exhibited above in pruning the gooseberry 
bushes ; and the general upper shoots may be mostly shortened 
more or less, where required to keep the head to a inwlerate 
extent,* and of a compact firm growth. 

Observe in pruning young gooseberry and currant bushes, 
let those designed for standards be pruned to a clean single 
stem, eight, ten, or twelve inches ; and being careful to retain 
a. requisite supply of the best young shoots properly situated 
above to form the head accordingly, cut out the irregular and 
ill-placed ; and the retained proper shoots may in some l)e mo- 
derately shortened, e.specLally surh as run away straggling from 
the rest ; and any proper sluxits advancing below, may be per- 
mitted to remain entire till advanced ecpial with the others, 
above, &c., liiat the whole may come on as equally as possible, 
to form a regular heiid. 

Currants and gooseberries trained against walls or palings, 
&c., .should also have a necessary pruning and regulation in the 
general branches, or as may be required, cutting out the 
superabundant jind irregular-place<l sluxits of last summer, or 
any casual too crowding and disorderly growing older branches, 
or such as appear unfruitful, or any of a worn-out or decayed 
atate, and all dead wood ; retaining young shoots advanchig from 
below, and in the most vacant parts, .shortened more or less, or 
left entire, according to room for extending them ; and train 
the general branches, &c., three or four to five or six inches* 
distance. 
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PLANTING GOOSRBERKIKS AND CURRANTS. 

Currants and j^oose]>erries may also be planted ; and if the 
trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitclien ^^arden, 
or in cross rows to divide the jrround into wide compartments, 
should prune them up to one clean stem, of about ten, twelve, 
or fifteen inches, bctore you form the head of the tree : for 
when tliese tret's arc sutlered to branch away immediately from 
the bottom, they, by spreadinj; out so near the ground, will 
impede the growth of any crops that grow near their low ex- 
pansion, and render it troublesome to work about tiiem. in the 
occasional business of digging, hoeing, weeding, K:c. ; besides, 
they do not appear so agr(?eable as when trained to a .single 
.stem supporting a regular head of branches. 

Generally plant these shrub.s .six or eight feet distance in the 
rows ; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows be eight 
or ten feet asunder. 

Likewise plant currant. s iigain.st walls and palings ; some 
figain.st .south walls for eariie.st fruit, and others on nortli walls, 
for latest i)roduotion ; planted six or eight to ten feet distance :* 
and the branches permitted to advance (piite from the bottom, 
and trained up regularly to the wall, ivc., three or hnir to live 
or .six inches asunder. 

Or may also plant some* he.st early sorts of gooseberries 
agiiinst a .south wall, for oailie.st production both of green and 
ripe fruit ; pianting and training them as aiu>ve in tl\e currants. 

P U U N I N O K ASPRK R R 1 1' .s. 

In pruning these plants, t)l).serve that a fresh supply of shoots 
arise from the roots every year iu summer for bearing the suc- 
ceeding year ; for the shoots, when bat one year old only, 
always produce fruit, and totally die iu winter f^ollowing, those 
of each year being succeeded by the succe.ssioual supply, from 
the roots of young shoots of the la.st sninmer, to bear the ensu- 
ing season ; therefore, as the shoot which produced fruit last 
year will now be dead, they mu.st be cut away close to the sur- 
face of the ground ; and leave standing upon each root three 
or four df tlie strongest shoots of the last .summer’s growth to 
bear fruit the same year in the ensuing summer ; but cut the 
rest down to the ground. 

Those shoots whicli are left to bear, must be each of them 
shortened ; in doing which, cut oft' about one-third or fourth of 

" • Four or fire foot may do. 
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the length of eacli shoot, according to their strength ; observing, 
as they generally form a bend at top, it is proper to shorten 
them at a little below the bending part ; and if they are left 
longer, or that they straggle wide and irregular from one ano- 
ther, may plait or tie them together, either uprightly or arch- 
ways at top, to support them in an erect position. 

The ground should then be digged between the rows; and 
as you go on, the roots that do not belong to the standing 
plants should be taken away, and all shoots growing in the 
intervals dug up. 


PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 

You may now make fresh plantations of raspberries, observ- 
ing to procure young plants that are furnished each with one 
strong shoot of last summer, which may be obtained plentifull) 
from any old plantation, as they always send up abundance of 
otF-set suckers for sets, preferring those with good lihrous roots, 
rejecting such whose roots are naked and woody ; prune off the 
weak tops of the shoots, and the long straggling roots, and 
, plant them, by opening small apertures with a spade, in rows 
fibiir feet and half asunder, and two or three feet distance in 
each row. 

This distance appears considerable at first ; but they should 
never be planted closer, as the advantage of it will be seen in 
two years’ time; for when planted too close, they will, in the 
summer season, form a perfect thicket, insomuch that the fruit 
will be small, and not ripen with a good flavour ; nor can you 
come at them readily, when fit to gather, 

Thes<? plants should be planted in an open situation. For 
particulars, st'C October. 

PREPARATIONS FOR PLANTATIONS OF FRUIT TREES. 

^ If you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, either 
for the wall or for espaliers, the borders .should be trenched two 
spades deep : but previously, if the .soil is poor, or very light, 
and wants augmentation, it would be of much advantage to add 
a supply of fresh strong earth or compose or good loamy earth, 
if it can be obtained, and rotten dui g, working the whole 
together; and may be applied either wholly to the genera' 
border, or only at present to the place where each tree is to be 
planted, and the rest supplied by degrees; but if only some 
trees arc wanted in different places, and that any improvement, 
as, above, is thought necessary, it need only be applied in the 
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places where the tree.s are intended, as ju.st observed : preparin*' 
the improvement about three to four or five feet in width, and 
one good spade deep, at least, for each tree. 

If an orchard is to be planted, 4ind the soil Is but indifferent, 
it will be of advantage to add some very rotten dung, and fresh 
loam, or any good eartli or comjwst, the most easily obtained, 
in each hole where the trees are to stand ; working the earth, 
loiun, and dui^g well together. 

However, in intending any plantations as above, it may be 
proper to observe, tliat when the ground is naturally of some 
tolerable fertile ijiiality, good staple earth, or moderate loam, or 
other goo<l mellow cultivating soil, as that of a garden or good 
field land, it will not require any other improvement llian to 
dig or trench the ground a proper depth of one or two spade.s, 
;is it may admit, or occasionally, at present, only to dig the 
l|ples for the trees. 

I'LANTIXO FRUIT TRFKS. 

fruit trees where required, in open wi'athor, of any 
sorts intended, both for walls, espaliers, and standards : for 
Willis, the sorts are apricots, peaches, mnrtarines, plums,, 
I’hcrries, pears, vines, figs ; for espaliers, apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, cherries ; and for standards, the principal sorts are 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, with smaller portions of quinces, 
medlars, mulberries, filberts, services, Kc. See February, and 
March, Novanber, ike. 

Let the wall and espalier trees be planted fifteen feet asunder 
at least ; but if eighteen or twenty, it will prove of considerable 
advantage, by admitting of a large sc«>pe for the horizontal ex- 
tension of the branches; and let full standard trees be planted 
thirty or forty feet distance. See February, # 

PROTECTING THE ROOTS OF. ANT) SUPPORTING NKW-PLANTED 
TREES. 

Ip the weather should now prove severe, it will be proper to 
protect the roots of new-planted fruit trees from being hurt by 
the frost, by laying mulch, or dung litter, on the surface of the 
ground, particularly the choicest of tha stone fruit kinds ; a3 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and any principal sorts of cherries 
and plums. 

Support all new-planted .standard trees with stakes, and let a 
liay band bo put round the stem of tlie tree, at the place where ' 
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it is to be fastened to the stake, to prevent the bark from being 
galled. 


PRUNING OLD STANDARD FRUIT TREES. 

This is also a proper time to examine your old .standard fruit 
trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut oft* all dead or 
irregularly growing branches, and to clear the trees from moss. 
See the work of Aovetnber. 

FORCING FRUIT TREES FOR EARLY FRUIT. 

Where there is the aceoinmodatum of hot walls, or forcing 
houses, furnished witli fruit tree.s for producing early fruits, as 
cherries, peaches, apricots, i^c., may now' begin to prepare for 
that business, by shutting all the gla.sses close, and about the 
middle, or toward the latter end of the month, bt*gin to make 
the tires ; or in vineries the beginning of the month ; and i^ 
these forcing departments, where there is a pit in which to 
make a hotbed of tanners bark, or hot liorse-dung, make tin* 
hotbed first, and in a fortnight after let the fires be continued 
every pight. Sec the Fruit Garden for next inontli. 

FORCING EARLY STRAWBERRIES. 

Now is a proper time, about the latter end of tbi.s immth, tt> 
begin to make a hotbed to raise a few' early strawberrit's ; timse 
which are planted now in a hotbed will produ<*e fruit fit to 
gather in March or A}>ril. 

About the middle or end ofr this month, provide for that 
puqiose as much new horse-dung, as will make a hotbed ahtnit 
a yard high, for one or more three-light frames. 

Let the dung be thrown in a lieap, and let it lie about eight 
or ten days ; in that time it will be in gtwid condition to make 
the hotbed. 

But ill this business, a tan-bark hotbed, made in a bark-[»il 
defended w'ith a proper frame and glasses, would generally be 
more successful in fruiting these plants early. 

But, previous to this, there should be a proper r{uantity of 
strawberry-plants potted, ready to place on the said hotbed ; or 
if this wa.s done in autumn before, in September or October, 
&c., it will be of particular advantage : the Alpine and .scarlet 
kinds are the bc.st sorts for this purpose, and should he plants 
of two years old, of a full bearing state, and of which, if none 
were potted before for this occasion, it may now be done in 
open weather. The method is this : — provide as many pots 
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(twenty-fours or thirty-twos) as the frame intended for your 
hotbed will conveniently contain, when set close toj^ether ; at 
the same time ji;et some fresh and ^God earth ; if it is loamy it 
will be the better ; and let it he well broken with the spade. 
Havinp: the pots and the earth ready, put some of the earth 
into (‘iich pot to the depth of three or four inches; then take 
up the plants with a hall of earth to their roots, pare the ball 
nearly round with a knife, ami dear the plant from all withered 
nr rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, and fill the space be- 
tween the hall and the sid(*s of the pot with the above earth, 
and cover the surface of the hall with the same. Let them be 
watered as soon as yon have finished planting:, and remove the 
pots to a warm situation, there to remain till the hed is ready 
to reeeive them : hut if the weather should prove bad before 
the hotbed is ready, let the plants he protected by covering 
them, or removin<f them under a frame and glasses, or into 
some sheltered [dnee. 

Having, how(»ver, prepared the dung for the hotbed, make 
it for one or more frames, about three feet higli, and directly 
set on tlie frame and lights, to protect it from wet, and draw 
up the heat sooner : and when the violent heat is over, lay 
tljerein either some dry light earth, or some waste tanner’s 
l)ark, of a decayed hark he<i, four or five inches thick ; then 
bring in the plants, and plunge the pots into the earth or tan. 
up to the rims, and close together as can he, filling up also all 
the interstices between with earth, ike. 

When all the pots are plungefl. put on the glasses, and keep 
them close till the steam arises in the bed, when it will be 
necessary to raise them a little behind, to let the steam pass off. 

When the plants begin to push, let them have air at all op- 
porttinities, when the weather is favourable; for if kept too 
close, they will draw up weak, and not blossom well, and the 
blossom would drop, without being succeeded by fruit, ajid 
.should he frequently refreshed with a little water, and cover the 
glasses every night with mats, and support the heat of the bed 
by linings of hot dung. 

N. B. In forcing strawberries, the plants may be taken up 
out of the natural grouml with lialls of earth, and placed imme- 
diately in the earth of the hotbed without potting them. 
However, when it is intended to force straw^berries, either in a 
common liothed or in the hothouse, it would be a good method 
to plant some bearing plants in pots, in September or October, 
and 80 place the pots close together in a garden frame, or 
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under some warm wall, till the time they are to be placed in 
the hotbed. 

But where there is the conrenience of a pine-apple stove, or 
any kind of fruit forcinf^-house, or hot wall, Krc., may raise 
plenty of early strawberries in great perfection, with but very 
little trouble : having some bearing plants ready in pots, place 
them in the hothouse, anywhere near the glasses, giving fre- 
quent light waterings ; they will fruit early in great abundance. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

Great care should now be taken to protect the choicest flower- 
ing plants at this unfavourable season, particularly the principal 
sorts, and tender kinds in pots, which, if not done before, 
should now be removed, in their respective pots, to places of 
shelter from severe frost, either in garden frames, or under 
awnings of mats ; or, in default of such protections, let theTu 
be placed in some warm sitmitioii under a south wall, ^^c. 

AURICULAS. 

The best auriculas in pots should be well protected from ex- 
cessive rains, snow, or sharp frosts : for although these plants 
are hardy to stand the winter fully exposed, yet by giving oc- 
casional protection, it preserves them in strength to flower in 
greater perfection. • 

The choicest vj^rieties of tliese plants should always be re- 
moved in their pots, about the end of October, or beginning of 
November, and placed in frames, or in & bed arched over with 
hoops, in a wann dry situation, in the full sun, where they can 
be occasionally covered when the weather Is unfavourable ; but 
let the covers be constantly off when the weather is mild and 
dry • 

Towards the end .of this month, if the weather is mild, it will 
be time to think of preparing to add some fresh earth to the 
pots of these plants. 

Let some proper compost be prepared for this purpose (see 
Auricula, in August) ; and, if the season is mild and forward 
in the latter end of this month, may dress the plants therewith ; 
but if unfavourable weather, defer it till the next month ; first 
clear the plants from dead leaves*, and take the old earth away 
from the top and round the sides of the pots, as low as you 
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conveniently can, without disturbing their roots ; fill up the pot 
with the earth that you have prepared ; and when you have 
finished this, return the pots to the place intended for shelter- 
ing them, as above. 


CARE OF CARNATION.S. 

Take great care to protect your fine carnations that are in 
pots, from hard frost, excessive rains, and snow; for, as ob- 
serve<l of the auriculas, notwithstanding the plants being hardy 
to stand tlie winter in the open air, it is advisable to defend 
file choicer sorts in bad weather, to preserve them in good 
strength for flowering in best perfection, accordingly. 

These pots should be plunged in a raised bed of dry compost, 
in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over low with 
pliant ro<ls or hoops, at that time ; this will be of great advan- 
tage to the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the 
arches when the weather is .severe. 

Hut if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it would 
b#still better, if you take care to put the glasses over them in 
rigorous weather ; but when the weather is mild, and not im- 
moderately wet, no covering must be over the plants, but let 
them have the free air at all such times, day and night. 

Or in want of the above means of protection, the pots of 
plants should be placed in some warm situation. 

CARE OF CHOICE HYACIKTIIS AND TULIPS, 

In severe frosty weather, it would be of beneficial advantage, 
if the beds wherein you have deposited the choicest kinds of 
hyacinths and tulips, or any other curious bulbous roots, be 
iH^vered, either with an awning of mats, or, in default thereof, 
with straw, fern, or dry long litter ; but it must be removed as 
soon as the severe weather is over. 

But when any of the ahovc-inentioned plants, of the most 
curious kinds, ht^in to appear above ground, it would be of 
much advantage to have the beds arched over low with hoops, 
ike. ; and when the weather is unfavourable, such as in severe 
frost, let the mats be drawni over the arches, and fastened down, 
that the wind may not blow them off: but when the weather 
Is open, let them be con.stantly uncovered. 

The finest kinds, particularly of diyacinths, tulips, raimncu* 
luses, and anemones, merit this care. 
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PLANTING RANUNCULUSES, ANEMONES, &c. 

Plant ranunculuses and anemones in mild, dry, open wea- 
ther, if you have any now out of the ground ; these now planted 
will succeed those which were put in the ground in October or 
November. 

For their reception choose a dry situation, where the ground 
is of a light friable nature. Let it be well digged, breaking the 
earth fine, and form into beds of three feet and a half or four 
feet wide, and rake the surface smooth, tlien take an oppor- 
tunity of dry, mild, open weather, and plant the roots either in 
drills, or by dibble, in rows, six to eight or nine inches distant, 
and allow the distance of four to five or six inches in the rows ; 
and plant them about two inches deep. 

For the particular method of preparing the beds, and plant- 
ing the roots, see the work of September and October. 

These flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when they 
are planted in small patches in the borders among otlier flowt'rs. 
In a smajl circle of about six inches diameter you may plant 
four or five roots ; that is, one in the middle, and the rt% 
round the extreme parts of the circle. Let the patches be from 
two or three, to five, ten, twelve, or fifteen feet asunder. 

The above practice, however, of planting those routs in .sorts, 
for it is necessary to plant the fine varieties together in narre^w 
beds, as above, in order both to have the opportunity of pro- 
tecting them occasionally in severe weather, if thought expe- 
dient, and that, when in flower, they may display a specious 
show together in their various colours, stripes, and tints, in the 
different vari ties ; and also in the spring, when plants are in 
bloom, they can he more readily sheltered from great rains, or 
too much sun, both of which would hasten the decay of the 
flowers ; and as the pleasure of admiring the bloom is the only 
intention of cultivating these flowers, no pains should be spared 
to protect the more beautiful sorts. 

PLANTING TULIPS. 

Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, should now he 
planted the first settled open weather, to blow late, <lnd to sue- 
eeed those planted in the la.st autumn. 

Let this work l>e done as soon as the weather will permit ; 
for if these roots are kept much longer out of the ground, they 
will blow very poorly. Ifr they are to he planted in beds, let 
them be three or four feet wide, raised two or three inches, 
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somewhat rounding, that they may throw off the redundant wet 
of heavy rains, and remain drier at this season more effectually.. 

In a dry mild day, in open weatlier, let these bulbs be put 
into the ground in rows, nine inches distant, allowing six inches 
between the plants in each row, and plant them about three 
inches deep. Or, if intended to plant any of the inferior sorts 
in the borders, in assemblfige with other flowers, they may 
either be planted in a single row towards the front, or some 
dotted singly, or by three together, to eff'ect a greater variety : 
but these flowers, when planted in the borders, make the best 
appearance in little clumps ; that is, in a circle of about six or 
eight inches, plant four or five roots ; and about from three or 
four to flve or ten feet furtlier, plant another such clump, and 
so proceed, in a varied order, towards the front and middle. 

PLANTING CROLTJSKS AND SNOW-DROPS. 

4nv sort of crocuses may still be planted for an early spring 
bloiun, if dry mild Nveathcr ; generally planting them along the 
(fdges of the flower-borders, n<‘xt the walks, and in flower-beds, 
commonly within flve or six inches of the edge, either in a 
contimuHl row, or dotted in little patches, planted about two 
inches deep ; though those <lesigned for the borders appear to 
greater advantage when disposed in small patches, than in a 
continued row. Draw a small circle with your finger, about 
four or live inches diameter ; in the middle plant one root, and 
plant three or four round the edge of the circle ; about eighteen 
inches, or two or three fet‘t further, make another circle, and 
plant the roots as above ; and so proceed to the end of the 
border, \c. ; or may vary the patches, in having some near the 
edge, and others more towards the inidtile : observing, if )"OU 
have different kinds, to plant each .sort separate; and if you 
plant the first patch with yellow crocuses, plant the next with 
blue, and so proceed with others of different sorts. 

Snow‘-drops may also be planted now in the same manner as 
the crocuses. 


^ PLANTING VARIOUS SORTS OF BULB.S. 

JoNgtriLs, narcissuses, hyacinths, bulbous iris, Persian iris, 
gladioluses, pancratiiims, fritillaries, crown imperials, or any 
other kind of bulbous flower-roots, that yet remain above 
ground, should now be planted, m soon as the weather will 
pennit. Mild dry weather must be chosen to plant these and 
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all other kinds of bulbous roots ; and see that tlie ground is not 
too wet. 

When it is intended to plant any of the common sorts of 4he 
above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, they may 
be planted in the manner mentioned above for the common 
tulips, &c. 


FLOWERS TO BLOW IN A HOUSE. 

Several sorts of bulbous roots may be placed upon bulb- 
classes of water for blowing in the apartments of a house, such 
as hyacinths, narcissuses, jonquils, early dwarf tulips, bulbous 
iris. &c. ; the glasses for this purpose are to be bail at the seed 
and glass-shops, being made concave at the mouth, to contfiin 
each one root, and are to be tilled with soft water, and one 
root, placed in each glass with its bottom to\iching the water : 
placing the bottles upon a shelf or chimney-piece of some light 
warm room, or in the inside of a warm window, and if where 
the sun comes it will be an additional advantage; but in severe 
frost, removed to the interior part of a room where a tire is 
kept; they will soon shoot their roots down into the water, 
which, when become very foul and fetid, should bo renewed 
with fresh occasionally : and they will thus blow very agree- 
ably, early in the spring ; or may be greatly forwarded if placed 
m a hothouse. 

Likewise may plant various sorts of bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted flower-roots, in pots for blowing in a house, such as 
hyacinths, narcissuses of all hands, early tulips, crocuses, ane- 
mones, ranunculuses, or any other spring-flowering kind ; 
having small pots or boxes filled with light sandy earth, plant 
the roots thei. in just over their crowns, and plaee the pots near 
a window : and when the roots i>egin to shoot, give occa.sional 
light waterings, and they will flower in good perfection at (ui 
early season. * 

BLOWING FLOWERS EARLY IN A HOTHOUSE. 

Many sorts of bulbous, tuberous, and fihn»us-rooted perennial 
flowers if planted in pots, and now placed ii> a hothouse, or any 
forcing department at work, will shoot and flower v^ry early, 

without trouble ; only to give occasional waterings And pots 

of roses, hypericums, syringas, cytlsus, dwarf almond, double- 
blossom cherry, &c., may also be placed therein, to flower early. 
See the Hothouse* • • 
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rAKE OF PKHKNNIAL FIBROUS-ROOTED PLANTS IN POTS. 

Double wull-flowors in pots, double stocks, and double sweet- 
williams, also cuttings of double chrisaiitbeinums, and any other 
of the choiccftt kinds of perennial plants, in pots, should be well 
secured from severe frosts. If these plants in pots are placed 
in frames, let the glasses or other covering be kept over them 
at all times wlien tlie frost is keen, or occasionally in very wet 
weather ; but in mild dry weather the plants must not be 
covered. 

Take care now also of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pot.s, to secure 
them from frost ; such as the double rose champion, double 
scarlet lychnis, and all other such like kinds. 

Tliose plants which are in pots should, where there is not 
tin? convenience of frann\s, be plunged to their rims in a dry 
find warm border, and in severe weather coveretl with long lit- 
ter ; but if you do not plunge the pots, they should be well 
defended, or moved into some sheltered place at the approach 
of .severe frost. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Hoxfs or pots* of any tender or choice kinds of seedling 
flowers .should be covered in frosty weather, either with mats, 
long litter, or fern, or the like, which should be laid a good 
thickness over them, ami elo.se round the sides ; or remove them 
under a garden-frame and ghisses, &c. 

Likewise beds of tlie more tender and curious sorts of seed- 
ling flowcr.s, in common ground, should also be covered, in 
hard frosts, with mats or long litter ; but remove the covering 
when the weather is mild, 

PROTECTING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

If you have hardy flowering shrubs or evergreens in pots, 
you should, to protect their roots from the frost, plunge the 
pots to their rim.s in the ground, if omitted doing in November 
or Dcceinbjpr : allotting them, for this purpose, a dry warm 
situation, where water is not apt to stand. 

Or, if not plunged as above, place them close together in a 
warm situation, and in very rigorous frosts apply some straw 
litter, &c., between and over the iwts, to protect the roots* 

But any tender or more curious young evergreens, &c., in 
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pots, should have the protection of frames or occasional cover- 
ing of mats, &c., in severe weather. 

Protect also the roots of the choicer kinds of newly planted 
trees, flowering shrubs, Jind evergreens, from frost, if it should 
set in hard. This is done by laying dry mulcliy litter on the 
surface of the ground, close round the bottom of the stem of 
each tree and shrub, as far as their roots extend, or rather 
farther. 

Likewise support all such newly planted shrubs or trees as 
require it, with stakes, that they may not be displaced by the 
wind. 


PRUXIKO FLOWERING SHRUBS, AND DIGOINU, BETWEEN* THEM. 

PttCNt: flowering shrubs in the clums or quarters of the 
shrubbery, or where they require it. This should generally be 
clone with a knife, and not commonly with garden shears, as is 
often practised ; all dead wood should be cut away ; also where 
the branches of ditferent shrubs crowd considerably upon one 
another, let some be pruned out,, and shorten long rambling 
shoots, dnd rude luxuriant growths ; for, where not intended to 
form a close thicket, the shrubs in general should be kept clear 
of each other, so that each kind may be seen distinctly. 

After pruning, sis above, the ground between the shrubs, if 
they are not in a thickety growth to overspread the surface, 
should be digged ; observing, as you go on, to cl<»ar away strag- 
gling or very rambling suckers, ri.sing from the roots ; digging 
the ground regularly, turning in all weeds clean to the bottom ; 
and the whole will thereby remain agreeably neat all winter 
and spring. 


PLANTING flowering SHRUBS. 

In settled open weather, you may plant, where wanted, mo.st 
sorts of hardy flow’ering shrubs. 

Such as roses, honeysuckles, lilacs, and syringas, althsea and 
spirae frutex. Guelder rose, Persian lilacs, laburnums, privets, 
and jasmines, the cinquefoil shrub, and bladder-senna, the 
double baw'thorn, double blossom cherry^ and dwarf almond, 
with double and single flower.s, the mezereon and dquble-flower- 
ing peach, hypericuHi, St John’s wort, and scorpion senna, 
double and single sweetbriar, flowering raspberry, and double 
bramble ; and many other such-like hardy kinds of shrubs may 
at this time be transplante/l, if tolerable mild open weather. 

Likewise, may plant some sorts of hardy evergreens, towards 
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the latter end of, this month, if mild open weather, such as 
pines, firs, 8;e., thonj^h it is not advisable to make any general 
planting of evergreens at this season. See February and March. 

For a list of the hardy flowering shrubs, evergreens, 
which may now be planted, see the Catalogue of shrubs at the 
end of the book. 

Respecting the rules and order of planting the various kinds 
of flowering shrubs, particular regard should be had to the dis- 
tances, and also to the arrangement or order in placing them, 
so that the diflerent plants may be readily distinguished ; for 
this is of particular importance in ornamental planting. 

Therefore, in the disposition of the shrubs, let the diflerent 
heights and mode.s of growth of the various kinds be considered, 
and placed so that one plant may not overbear another. 

Tlie rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward in the 
border or clump it must be placed, and the shortest should be 
placed nearest the front, so as the whole may stand in a kind 
of theatrical order. 

I'he distance wiiich should be allowed between plant and 
I)lant, is at least three, to four or five feet : this is to be under- 
stood, when they are to be planted in the clumps or quarters 
of tlio shrubbery ; but those that are intended to be planted in 
the common narrow borders, must be allowed double that dis- 
tance at least. 


PROPAGATING HY LAYERS. 

In ojx’n weather may continue to lay the young branches 
and shoots of hardy shrubs, to rai.se a supply of new plants ; 
laying them into the earth three or four inches deep, with the 
tops out, most of them will be rooted by next autumn, fit for 
transplanting. — See the Nursery. 

TRANSPLANTING SUCKERS FOR PROPAGATION. 

Transplant suckers from the roots of roses, lilacs, spirseas, 
.syriiigas, and various other shrubs, to raise a supply of new 
plants : for by suckers many sorts of shrubs may be propagated ; 
let these suckers be taken off carefully, with roots to each, and 
plant some of the 8tronge.st into the shiubberies, &c., where 
they are to remain, and the smaller plant in nursery rows, 
eighteen inches asunder; they will yiakc good plants in two 
years’ time. 
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PROPAGATING BY CUTTINGS. 

Cuttings of the young shoots of many sorts of hardy deci- 
duous shrubs ihay also now be planted in open weather, espe- 
cially towards the latter end of the month, and they will suc- 
ceed, take root in spring and summer, shoot at top, and form 
good-rooted young plants by next autumn. 

CARE OF GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Take great care now of the grass walks and lawns in this 
garden ; they should be kept very neat by frequently poling 
and rolling them. Poling should be performed in open, dry 
weather, which is done with a pliable taper ash-pole, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, or more, and should be used to break and 
spread the worm-casts about, whenever the.y appear on tin* 
grass.* . After this, when the surface b moderately (Iry, let the 
grass be rolled with a wooden roller, to which all the scattered 
worm-cast earth wdl readily adhere, by which means your grass 
will be rendered agreeably clean, the surface smooth and firm 
and of a desirably -neat appearance. 

MAKING GRASS WALKS OR LAWNS. 

Now Is also a proper time, when the weather is open, to lay 
turf where wanted, for making or mending grass plats, walks, 
or lawns. 

The best turf for gardens is to be met with on commons or 
downs, where many sheep, &c., are pastured. — When you go 
to cut turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot 
broad : they must be cut about an inch thick, with a proper 
turfing iron ; and according as they are cut they should be 
rolled up, the grass-side inwards, as close and firm as possible, 
for the more ready carrying and moving them without breaking. 

Let the ground where turf is to be laid be made as finn and 
even as possible, by good treading and raking, &c., that it may 
not settle unequally hereafter ; and it would be preferable to 
have two or threes inches of any light, poor soil at top, to 
prevent the grass froltti growing rank ; level the whole equally, 
and rake the surface smooth and even every way, |ind as soon 
as Isdd, the whole should be immediately well beaten with a 
heavy wooden beater, and afterwards rolled with a large stone 
. or iron roller. 

• When the walks amt lawns are infested with worms, they may be readily de- 
stroyed by watering them with lime-water. 
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>^RAV£L WALKS, 

Gr 4 Vrl 4walks should be continued in decent order, especially 
in the principal parts of the garden, kept clean from Utter, and 
free from weeds j and let them be now and then roUed in dry 
open weather. 

PLANTING BOX AND THRIFT FOR EDGING. 

Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it is 
Wanted for edging to beds or borders. These edgings may be 
planted any 4ime this month, when the weather is mild, ^th 
these make close and agreeable edgings, if neatly planted, and 
kept afterwards. 

But the box is superior to everything for fordiing the most 
effectual, handsome, and durable edging. 

For the method of planting them, see Oikodp" and No* 
vmber. * 

PREPARATIONS FOR PLANTING, &c. ^ 

TasNcu or dig and prepare such shrubbery compartments, 
and other parts of the pleasure-ground, where ydu intend to 
plant flowering shrubs, this or the next month. Also dig those 
clumps or quarters where you intend to plants evergreens. In 
February or March, that they may be in readiness against 
planting time. 

Dig flower-borders and beds, especially such as are the most 
vacant, that they may be ready to receive the plants, or seeds 
of flowers, the two following months. 

A 

PLANTING FOREST TREES, Ac. 

Forest and ornamental trees may now be planted in dry 
soils, in open weather; both where designed for woods and 
coppices, for timber, &c., and for ornamental plantations. For 
the proper sorts, see the LvtU of hanfy Tree$ at the end of 
the book*\ 

m ‘ 

PLANTING HEDGES, AND PLASHI^O* OLD ONEa ^ . 

Now may idso plant any sort of deelduoua hedges ; m 
hawthorn^ whitethorn, hornbeam, beech, elm, elder, alddr, wU* 
low, poplar, hasM, flie., where wanted. — See i>scsNfedsr. f 

It is also a good time to plash old naked hedges of imjr 01% 
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ward fences or others, that have run up considerably above, 
and become thin or open below. — See December, 


THE NURSERY. 

Dig the ground, if open weather, between the continuous 
rows of young trees and shrubs of all sorts. 

But previous to performing this work, should give any neces- 
sary pruning to the shrubs and trees, especially the deciduous 
kinds ; then let the ground be digged one spade deep ; as you 
go on, trim off any straggling roots of the trees and shrubs ; 
and in digging, give every spit a fair turn off the spade, that 
the weeds on the surface may be buried properly, 

TRANSPLANTING AND PRUNING FOREST TREES. 

Transplanting of young forest and ornamental trees in the 
nursery, and where required, may be performed any time this 
month, if the weather is open, and the ground not too wet. 

Particulai-ly deciduous forest trees, &c., of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed any time this month, if mild weather ; but 
this should not be generally practised to evergreens, at this 
season. 

Trim up the stems of forest trees and other tree kinds where 
they require it ; this may be done when little else can be done 
in the nursery ; for if it is performed in frosty weather, the 
trees wUl receive no harm by the operation, especiaRy the hardy 
deciduous kinds. 

PRUNING AND TRANSPLANTING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Prune honeysuckles and roses, and all other kinds of hardy 
deciduous flowering shrubs that want it, training each with a 
single stem, and trimming their heads as you shdl see occasion : 
that is, either to cut out or shorten all straggling shoots, in 
such manner as you shall see necessary to keep their he^ds 
somewhat to a regular form. • 

In open and settled weather you may now transplant, where 
necessary, most sorts of hardy deciduous flowering shrubs, both 

the nursery order, and for shrubbery plantations, &c., in a 
dry soil ; but where the soil is apt to lodge wet, there should 
not be any planted thereip before February. 
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PLANTING FRUIT TREE STOCKS. 

Plantations of fruit tree stocks, for grafting and budding 
upon, may be made at any time this month, if favourable, mild, 
open weather. Many of those raised from seed, &c., last 
spring, or the year before, will be fit for this, digging them up 
out of the seedbed, &c., with their full roots, and let them be 
planted in nursery-rows, two feet and a half asunder, and fifteen 
or eighteen inches distant from each other in the rows : and 
when they have attained two or three years* growth, will be 
proper for budding and gnvfting. — See the Nursery^ October, 
for the method of planting ; and that of February and March 
and June and July for grafting and budding. 

WORKING IN FROSTY WEATHER. 

In frosty weather carry dung, and lay on such places of the 
nursery as require it. 

This may be necessary to some particular quarters as have 
been lately cleared, and that are intended to be planted again 
with a fresh stock ; and let it be trenched in regularly, one full 
spade deep oi least. 

Likewise, in frosty weather, you may prune hardy deciduous 
trees and shrubs ; and when severe frost, protect the different 
sorts of the more tender or curious young evergreens, &c., a.s 
directed under the article Cure of Tender Trees, §'C. 

PREPARING GROUND FOR PLANTING AND SOWING. 

In open w^eather, you should, as much as possible, for^vard 
the digging and trencliing vacant compartments of ground where 
young trees and shrubs are to be planted in spring. 

Now begin to prepare some ground, where it is not wet, for 
the reception of stones and kernels of hardy fruits, to raise a 
supply of stocks, for the purpose of budding and grafting upon. 

These, if mild weather, may be sown about the middle or 
latter end of the month, observing to sow them in beds four 
feet wide ; cover the stones an inch and a half deep at least 
with earth, and the kernels near an inch ; the plants will appear 
in April and May, when they must be kept clean from weeds ; 
and moderate watering in dry weather will be serviceable, when 
they are newly come up. 

Some of them will be fit for transplanting in nursery rowy* 
next November, and the following planting month ; or, at least, 
all of them the second autumn or sprii)g. 
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Get ready also some ground to sow the seeds, nuts, and ber- 
ries, &c., of hardy forest trees, ornamental trees, and flowering 
shrubs. 

The ground for this purpose must be chosen in a dry and 
sheltered part of the nursery. Let it be neatly digged, and 
divide it in beds three or four feet wide. The seed, &c., may 
be sown in the latter end of this month, if open dry weather ; 
otherwise, not till February; sowing each sort separate, and 
earthed in about an inch to two inches deep in the smaller and 
larger seeds. 

CARE OF TENDER AND YOUNG SEEDLING TREES. 

Take great care now of all the tender kinds of seedling trees, 
shrubs, and other young plants of similar quality, raised from 
seed, or by other means, last year or before ; many kinds will, 
in hard frost, need some shelter. 

Particularly the young seedling plants of the cedar of Leba- 
non, &c., the arbutus, or strawberry tree, China arbor vita, the 
tender kinds of pines and firs, and the seedling plants of cypress, 
and such like kinds of young seedling evergreens, which will 
ail need occasional protection in severe weather; and, there- 
fore, at the approach of the first hard frost, the pots or boxes, 
&c., containing them, should be removed into a garden frame, 
or some other convenience of occasional shelter ; and in the 
time of hard frosts, the glasses, and other covering, if neces- 
sary, put on : but they must be kept constantly open in mild 
weather. 

But such tender seedling plants as are growing in beds, and 
require shelter in time of frost, should be covered at such time 
with mats : first erecting some hoops across the bed, and the 
mats to be drawn over them occasionally for defence of the 
plants. 

Likewise some of the more hardy kinds of young plants may 
be sheltered in bad weather, by laying some peas’ straw, or 
other long litter, lightly over them ; this will protect the tender 
tops and roots from the frost. 

But this covering must not be suffered to remain lunger than 
necessary to defend the plants. 

Likewise any curious or tender young evergreens, &c., that 
are planted in pots, should be jdaced under shelter in severe 
frosts ; such as arbutus, nlRgnolia, cistuses, China arbor vitse, 
kalmias, rhododendrons, kc,, placing them in a frame, or where 
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they may be defended either with glasses or mats, and other 
covering, if necessary, in rigorous weather. 

PROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 

You may still make layers, in open weather, in many sorts 
of deciduous trees and shrubs that you desire to increase. 

This work of laying down the branches of shrubs and trees 
to propagate them is very easily performed ; and there are a 
great many kinds of trees and shrubs to be increased by this 
operation, in the manner following : — 

In the first place, it must be remarked, that the young 
branches that were produced last summer are the most proper 
parts to be layed, for these will put out roots much freer than 
the branches that are a year or two older. Observing farther, 
that as many of the shrub kinds branching out near the earth 
afford an opportunity of laying them with great facility, but 
such as run up with tall stems, and those of the tree kinds, re- 
quire that some strong young plants, principally deciduous, with 
stems, one, two,' or three inches thick, be cut down near the 
ground a year or two before, to form stools to furnish a supply 
of shoots near the earth, convenient for laying therein. The 
ground must be dug about the shrub or tree that is to be layed ; 
and as you go on, bring down the branches, and fasten them in 
the ground with hooked pegs, observing to lay down all the 
young wood on each branch into the earth, covering therewith 
the body of each layer three or four inches deep, and fastening 
each also with a peg, if necessary ; and raise the tops upright 
out of the earth. 

But in laying some hard-wooded trees and shrubs, it is 
necessary to slit the layer, by making a gash with a knife on 
the under side, slitting it an inch or more upward ; so laying 
that part in the earth, keeping the gash a little open, which will 
greatly a.ssist the rooting, by promoting the emission of fibres 
at the cut part. And this may also be performed to the same 
advantage in the laying of trees and shrubs in general. 

Those which are layed in this or next month will be tolera- 
bly well rooted by next autumn, and must then be separated 
from the tifee, and planted in the nursery to get strength 

PROPAGATING FLOWERING SHRUBS, &c. BY CUTTINGS. 

Plant cuttings of honey-suckles m open weather, to raise 
some new plants. 

Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering shrubs and trees 
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may also still be planted : and there is a vast number of plants 
that may be raised by this method. There is hardly any tree- 
shrub but what may be increased either by this method, or by 
layers, or by suckers from the root. 

But the manner of propagating trees or shrubs by cuttings is 
this : — 

The cuttings must be young shoots of the last year’s growth, 
which must be cut with a sharp knife from the tree or shrub 
you desire to propagate ; they must be from about six or eight 
to twelve or fifteen inches long, according to their strength and 
manner of growth ; let them be planted in rows a foot asunder, 
and about half that distance in the row ; and every cutting in- 
serted nearly half its length into the ground. 

PLANTING CUTTINGS AND SUCKERS OF GOOSEBFRRY AND 
CURRANT BUSHES, TO R.-VISB A SUPPLY OF NEW PLANTS. 

Propagate gooseberry and currant bushes by cuttings of the 
young shoots of the branches and suckers from the root ; by 
both of which methods they are propagated with great facility 
and abundaChce, though cuttings are often more generally pre- 
ferred, on consideration that they are not apt to run so much 
to wood, and produce larger fruit than suckers ; hut from ge- 
ueral observation I found no very material difference. 

When designed to raise them from cuttings, they must he 
shoots of the last summer’s growth, and should be taken from 
the most fruitful free-growing trees, and choosing the straight 
clean shoots, cut them about ten, twelve, fifteen, or eighteen 
inches in length, or more, according to their growth.* They 
must be planted in rows, twelve or fifteen iiu^hes asunder, in- 
troducing each cutting one-third or near half way into the 
ground. 

They will make good shoots the following summer, and the 
second or third year from planting will bear fruit. 

And to propagate them by suckers, they rising abundantly 
from the root in spring and summer, let them be digged up 
with the roots, first or second autumn or winter after ; trim any 
broken part of the root, and shorten the weak tops, then plant 
them in nursery rows, and they will form good plR^fe in a year 
or two for the garden plantations. 

Observe to train both the cuttings and suckers to single clear 
steins, ten or twelve to fifteen inches ; then let them branch 
out at top and form heads.* 

* Rob all the eyea or buds off, pxcppt thrM or four St the t<^ of eadl cutting, ^ 
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THE GREEN.HOUSE. 

Green<housb plants should have fresh air admitted at all 
favourable opportunities, occasional watermgs, and be carefully 
protected in severe weather. 

In mild days, when the weather externally is moderate and 
calm, let the windows be opened a little for the admission of 
fresh air about ten or eleven o'clock ; and about two or three 
in the afternoon let them be shut close again. But the time of 
opening, and the time they should be kept open, must always 

determined by the weather ; for there are many changes of 
weather, sometimes in one day, at this season. 

In frosty weather, the windows must be kept constantly shut ; 
and, if very severe, let the window-shutters, if any, also be shut 
every night, and even occasionally in the day time, when the 
frost is extremely rigoroas, and no snn ; or in default of shut- 
ters, on this occasion, let garden mats be nailed up against all 
the windows, and remove the small or more tender plants in 
front, as far from danger as possible. 

Keep the plants perfectly idear from decayed leaves, and as 
clean as possible from any considerable foulness ; and every 
part of the house clean and free from litter of fallen leaves, &c., 
all of which is essential at this time for the prosperity of the 
plants in general. 

When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be proper 
to keep the green-house close. 

Water must be given to such plants as you see require it ; 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and always, 
if possible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and if sunny, 
the better; in the forenoon, from eleven to twelve or one 
o’clock, Ls the proper time of the day for watering at this sea* 
son ; and generally prefer the soft water of a pond, river, or 
cistern, &c. for this occasion. 

But very little water must be given at this season of the year 
to any of the aloes, sedums, or any other of the succulent 
plants. • 

Let it likew’ise be observed, that such of the woody exotics, 
as oranges, myrtles, geraniums, &c. as you shall see necessary 
to water, should have but a very moderate quantity given them 
at one time, at this season. • ^ 

In such grcen-hoascs, where there is the convenience of 
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flues, for occasional fire-heat in very rigorous weather, should, 
in time of continued severe frost, make moderate fires in an 
evening and morning, just sufiicient to warm the enclosed air 
enough to resist the frost ; also in very foggy or moist weather, 
may make a very moderate fire to expel the damp, which often 
proves pernicious to some of the more delicate exotics of this 
department. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


PINES. 

At this season the pinery hot-house requires good attendance, 
for some of the pines will now, towards the end of the month, 
begin to show fruit ; and your assistance is at no time more 
necessary than when the fruit first appears, especially in one 
particuUfr, the supporting a proper bottom heat ; for if the heat 
of the bark-bed is not kept up at that time, the young fruit 
will receive a check more than may be imagined ; as, notwith- 
standing the air of the house can be sufficiently warmed by the 
flues, yet these plants also require always a moderately brisk 
growing heat tb their roots, but especially when the fruit Ls 
young ; and without that assistance, they will not advance 
freely in their first growth, and being checked therein, will be 
much inferior in size to what they otherwise would have been. 

Examine therefore carefully at this time the heat of the bark- 
bed in which the pots of pines are plunged ; and if you find it 
very faint, take up all the pots, and let the bark be forked up 
to the bottom. But before you proceed to this, if the heat 
is found much decayed, or the bark considerably wasted, or be- 
come very small or earthy, it will be advisable to add at the 
same time a little new tan, first removing away some of the 
wasted bark at top and sides, and then fill up with new bark, 
working the old and new well together. When that is done, 
let the pots be replunged again to their rims, in a regular man« 
ner, as above, lliis will enliven the heat greatly; and, if done 
in proper time, the young fruit will grow freely. 

Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and mom- 
ing, and take care that they are not made too strong, for that 
would be of very bad consequence ; and to avoid this, have a 
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thermometer placed in the hot-house, as a direction to regulate 
the degree of heat. 

Water should be given to the pine-apple plants once a-week, 
or fortnight, or as it may seem necessary, and always very mo- 
derately ; and let as little as possible fall into the heart or be- 
tween the leaves at this season. 

For the conveniency of watering the pines and other plants 
that are plunged in the bark-bed, a long pipe, made of tin, 
would be eligible to use occasionally : this should be in three 
different joints, in order tliat it may be shortened or lengthen- 
ed, as you see it convenient ; one of these joints should have 
a funnel made at the largest end, that, by pouring the water 
out of a handy watering-pot into the funnel, tlie w'ater is con- 
veyed to the pots in any part of the bed, with greater exact- 
ness, without pouring it into the heart of the plants. 

Generally have soft water, if possible, for watering the dif- 
ferent sorts of hot-house plants ; and might liave a tub or cis- 
tern placed conveniently to the hot-house to hold water occas- 
ionally, just to take off the cold chill, at this season, previous 
to watering. 

All other tender exotic plants in the hot-house or stove should 
be supplied with water as they require it. 

The woody kinds will require it often, but those that are of 
the succulent tribe will require it but seldom ; or, at least, but 
very little must be given them at a time. 

Every plant in the hot-house or stove should be kept per- 
fectly clean from dust or any sort of foulness ; if any thing of 
that nature appears on their leaves, let the large-leaved sorts 
be washed with a sponge, &c., the others by occasionally water- 
ing them all over the top. 


KIDNEY-BEAXS RAISED IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Those who have the conveniency of a hot-house may raise 
early kidney-beans with little trouble. The early negro dwarf, 
speckled-dwarf, and dung-coloured, are proper sorts for this pur- 
pose. 

The mqthod is this : — M some large pots, or oblong narrow 
boxes, with rich dry earth, and place them on the top of the 
surrounding wall of the bark-bed, and upon the coping of the 
front and other Hues, with the bottom raised detacbedly two 
or three inches above the coping, |hat the heat of the flues 
may issue freely, and that it may not scorch the earth in Uie 
pots, Scc^ observing to plant three or four beans in each, about 

c 2 
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an inch in depth, in the pots ; or, if oblong boxes are used 
instead of pots, have them made about two feet in length and 
about nine inches in depth, and plant the beans in them along 
the middle, in a triangular manner, and two or tliree mches 
asunder. After liaving got the planting tinished and the 
earth smoothed, set the pots or boxes as above directed, and 
the beans will soon sprout and come up.* 

As soon as the plants have sprouted, sprinkle the earth 
with a little water, which will assist them in coining up : when 
they are up, water them frequently. 

Let tlie plants be refreshed with proper waterings two or 
three times every week, and they will vegetate freely and 
rapidly, and produce a plentiful crop in the months of March 
and April. 

A successional crop may be planted in a fortnight or three 
weeks afterwards in small pots, to be ready for turning out, 
with balls of earth, into the larger pots or the oblong boxes. 

^ OF CUCUMBERS IN THE HOT- HOUSE. 

Cucumbers are sometimes raised early, in pretty good con- 
dition in the hot-house. 

This is effected by sowing or planting the se(Hi in large 
pots, or oblong narrow boxes, and placing them in some con- 
venient situation in the hot-house, near the glasses; the 
boxes used for this purpose may be two or three feet long, a 
foot broad, and a foot deep. Fill the pots or oblong boxes 
with rich earth, or good vegetable mould, sow or plant the 
cucumber seed in them, and place them up near the top 
glasses, behind the back or end flues, or even upon the top 
of them, with the bottoms of the pots or boxes raised and 
detached two or three inches, that the heat of the flues may 
not be confined, but be transmitted freely all around, as 
observed above in the directions given for the management of 
kidney-beans. But the best situation for cucumber plants 1$ to 
place them by means of supports within about fifteen or eighteen 
inches of the top glasses, nearly under or towards the upper 
ends of the superior tier of fixed lights. ^ 

The seed may either be sown in small pots, and placed in a 
dung hoUbed, or the bark-bed in the hot-house to raise the 

« Or, wliftt wff fto itnpror^mmt on Un* nhorn plan, olatit Snt in potaof 

fthe caliod No. S2, Mid slCi^nifirds shift into pots of No. In both catot 
ptaaiig A little rotten dons in the bottoou of the potB, end coveting wiUt e few 
uichei of rich Uf ht mould. 
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plants, or may be sown at once in the pots or boxes» six or eight 
seeds in a small patph ; or in a box of two or three feet long 
you may sow two such patches : and when the plants are up, 
they should be thinned out, leaving two or three of the strongest 
plants in each place. 

Or, if you raise the plants first in small pots plunged in the bark- • 
bed or in a dung hot-bed, let them be afterw'ards transplanted, 
with a ball of earth about their roots, into the boxes or larger pots. 

When the runners of the plants have advanced to the outside 
of the pots or boxes, you may fix up some laths to support the 
vines or runners, which should be fastened to them. Let them 
have water frequently, for they will require it every other day 
at least. 


EARLY STRAWBERRIES IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Strawberries may be brought to early perfection in the hot- 
house ; and, if desired, this is the time to begin to introduce 
therein some pots of good bearing plants. 

The scarlet and Alpine strawberries are the sorts ghat will 
succeed best ; they should be planted in pots, observing to choose 
yonng, two or three years’ plants, full bearers ; take them up 
with a ball of earth about their roots, and plant one in each ' 
pot: but this should be done in open mild weather some consid- 
erable time before you place them in the hot-house. — See next 
month. Or it would be more advisable to have the plants 
for this purpose potted about Michaelmas, or in October, &c. 

Place the pots now towards the front of the hot-house, near 
the glasses, and let them have water frequently, especially when 
they are in blossom, and the fruit young ; but observing, that 
when they are in blossom, not to water too freely over the 
flowers, giving it only chiefly to the earth in the pots. 

OF FLOWERING PLANTS IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

In the hot-house you may likewise bring many kinds of' 
flowers to blow at an early season, by placing therein pots or 
boxes containing the plants, any time this month. 

Particularly suHi as pots of roses and honey-suckles, Persian 
lilac, hypericums, syringas, Afirican-heaths, cytissus, and other 
small desirable flowering shrubs ; pots of pinks, carnations, 
sweet-williams, wall and stock July-flowers, See* and pots or 
boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted either in earth or 
sand, also seeds of any moderate-growing curious annual flowers 
sown in pots. 
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FEBRUARY. 

WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

Where the raising, of early cucumbers and melons was not 
begun last month, it may now be commenced the beginning or 
middle of this, with a greater prospect of success ; observing 
exactly the same method of making the seed hot»bed, sowing 
the seed, and general management of the bed and plants, as 
directed under the head CucunU>ers^ Ac. in the kitchen»garden 
of January. 

RIDOINQ OUT EARLY CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

If the encumber and melon plants, which were raised last 
month, or beginning of this, baVe not suffered by any of the 
aeddents that are attendant on them at this season, they will 
now begtrrived at a proper growth for ridging out into a larger 
Rot-bed; finally to remain ; a new hot-bed, for one or more 
larger frames, should therefore be prepared in due time for 
their reception. 

Provide for that purpose, the beginning or middle of this 
month, a proper quantity of fresh horse-stable dung from the 
dung-hills in stable-fards, Sic, consisting of the warm, moist 
stal^-litter and dung of the horses together ; such as has lain 
some fime, but that is moderately fresh, abounding in a good 
moist steamy beat ; taking the short and lotig together as it 
comes to hand ; and of which provide as much as will make 
a bed for one or more frames three feet and a half high. The 
necessary quantity is one tolerable cart-load to every light ; so, 
if for a three-light tome, three loads is requisite, or about thirty 
large wheelbarrows* full ; and so in proportion for every such 
frame.* 

The dung being procured, it would he proper, especially if 
rather rank and fire8h,^to fork it up in a hea{> to remain, eight, 
ten, or twelve days, according to its condifiils or quantity, that 
it may ferment to an equal temperature. It possible, let t£e 
heap be turned over once in the time ; which will let tl»e rank 
steam and strong stench of the dung pass off; and by mixing 
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the parts together, it will mellow : and prepare the dung well, 
by which means it will work kindly, when made up into a bed ; 
the heat will be steady and lasting, and not so liable to become 
too violent, or of a burning quality, as when the dung is not 
previously prepared as above. 

The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the hot- . 
bed : begin the bpd by shaking some of the longest dung into 
the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to hand, and fork 
it in equally on every part, and beat it down with the fork from 
time to time, as you go on. In this manner let the bed be 
carried up neatly and even on every side, three feet and half 
high, which height may appear considerable at first, but we 
roust allow for settling, as it will probably settle a foot in less 
than a fortnight. 

The bed being finished, put on the frame or frames and 
lights, which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the 
heat the sooner ; tilting the upper end of the lights a little, 
that the steam may pass off. In a week after the bed is made, 
if it has settled unequally, take off the frame, and make, the bed 
level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. 

After this let the state of the bed be daily examined with 
good attention ; and when you find the violent heat is over, 
lay in the earth ; but be sure let tlie burning heat be over first. 

The earth for this purpose should be rich, and it should also 
be quite dry ; for that is a material article to be regarded at 
this season. The earth proper for cucumbers may be either 
any prepared compost of rich earth, light loam, and rotten dung, 
or of the temperiture of light rich kitchen-garden earth ; or 
may previously prepare a quantity from any of the quarters of 
the kitchen-garden, provided it be naturally light and dry, and 
has been well enriched with dung : but these earths should be 
prepared three or four months before you want to use them, so 
should, in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in and 
thrown up in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open to the sun 
and free air, mixing therewith at the same time some good 
rotten dung, breaking and blending the whole well together ; a 
due quantity of this compost heap should be carried into some 
riled, or dther sheltered place, open in front to the sun or free 
air, a month or a fortnight at least before you want it, tibn^ ii' 
may be preserved perfectly dry for earthing the bed,* 

•The4lrectt<m8hlUi€»toj![ir«mforciicanib«ii»ndmelott8,iu^ TlwrwttI 

BOW, howevor, requfro to bo trootod • UtdoStifferentiy, porUcaiailyin reml to 
llw mokMit roqubrlnir a Bmch •trongor soil, than tlio encuniben. Tlie aou whlpli 
w# eontfdor tho boit tor tho melons, i< ttroog brown kNm, from rich old pastuio 
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Then when the bed is in order, lay about half a bushel, or 
rather more, of earth, just under the middle of each light, rais- 
ing each parcel of earth in a round hillock, ten or twelve inches 
high ; then let the spaces between the hills, and quite to the 
sides of the frame be covered with the same sort of earth, only 
two or three inches thick at this time, while the bed is in strong 
he^t, for fear of burning, as explained below ; but which when 
the heat is become moderate, is by degrees to be augmented 
till raised as high as the top of the hills, as hereafter directed. 

The reason for laying the earth in little hills, and not earth- 
ing the bed fully at once, is by way of precaution, in case of 
violent after-heat, and in which case it will more readily pass 
off in steam, between the hills, and likewise because we may 
venture to use the bed some days sooner than if it was to be 
earthed all over at once to the full thickness ; for if the bed 
should bum after the plants are in, you can more readily pre- 
vent the earth, and also the roots of the plants from being 
burned thereby, by drawing the earth away from round the bot- 
tom of the hills if it bums, and supply the places still with more 
fresh mould. 

As soon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the glasses : 
and by the next day, the hillocks of earth will be warm ; if 
they be, level the top of each a little, so that they may be about 
eight or ten inches thick ; then proceed to put in the plants, 
the cucumbers and melons separately, in different hotbeds, or 
distinct frames, &c. 

Previous to this, observe, that as having, last month, directed 
the plants to be pricked into small pots, thfte cucumbers and 
two melons * in each pot separately ; and as they arc now to 
be turned oilt of these pots with the ball of earth entire, and 
planted, one pot of plants in each of the above hi^s of earth, 1 
would thereby intimate, in this, final transplairting, that two of 
the best cucumber plants and only one melon would be the 
most eligibly sufficient to retain, cutting the others away, either 
now or alter planting ; however, in either case, it is advisable, 
previouidy to transplanting! that, in order to have the whole ball 

Itnd, to which udd % portion of llfht Mutdy unll, with leaf good 

weBrottoA dang; and in earthinff up the mi>lon» the m>U Mhoutd be nhnly trodden 
round the hill!), and made m solid ns possible, bAt in doing this, riir« mU9t be taken 
oat to braise or injure the roots, llte soil for cucumberf may be principally of vege- 
table mooid, made from decayed tree leaves, or any other decay«<l riw^able matt^, 
to which may be added a po^on of light loom. The compftst whim we in 
fM royal gardens at Kensington and Kew for early eucnniDers was of tight loam 
a fw months from the c<mirnon, on^ third part } good rotten dung, one thud pari i 
lew inonld and peat of eaual paits, maktog together aooUier part : thn whole w^ 
toned together. 

* Or only three plauti altogether. 
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of earth adhere clo.sely about the roots, to give the pots some 
water the day before ; and the method of planting is this : 
having some pots of the strongest plants ready, place your band 
on the surface of the pot, taking the stems of the plants care^ 
fully between your fingers ; then turn the mouth of the pot 
downwards, and strike the edge gently on the frame ; the plants, 
with the ball of earth to their roots, will come out entire ; then, 
making a hole in the middle of each hill of earth, place one pot 
of plants, with the ball entire, in each hole# clo.sing the earth 
well round the ball, and about an inch over the top, bringing 
the earth close round the stems of the plants ; then give a very 
moderate watering towards the outside of the ball of the plants; 
this done, then shut all the lights down close for the present, 
till the steam rises again strong; then must be tilted a little 
behind, in proportion, to give it vent. 

The plants being ridged out finally into the beds where they 
are to remain for fruiting, must be careful to give them fresh air 
every day, by raising the glasses a little for its admission, and 
for tlie great steam to pass off ; and it is necessary to cover the 
lights every night with mats, putting them on about half an 
hour, or an hour; or little more or less, after the time of sunset, 
and uncover again in the morning about sunrising ; in covering 
up, never Jet the ends of the mats hang down low over the sides 
of the frame, which would stifle the plants, and draw up a hurt* 
ful steam. 

Air must be admitted to them every day, when the weather 
is anything favourable, by raising the upper end of the glasses 
from about half an inch to an inch or two, or in proportion to 
the sharpness or mildness of the outward air, and internal heat 
and steam of the bed. 

In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this season, 
in cutting weather, to fasten a mat across the ends of the lights, 
where tilted to hang down detachedly over the place where the 
air enters the frame ; the mat will break the wind and sharp air 
before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be a due propor- 
tion of air admitted, without exposing them directly to it ; and 
there wilj also be full liberty to let the steam pass oflf. 

Likewise, in covering the glasses on nights with ma^ If 
there be a strong heat and great steam in the bed, let the lights 
be raised a little behind when you cover up ; let them remain 
80 aU night, and use the mats as above-mentioned, to bang 
down before the place where the passes are raised. 

One great article to be attended to now is, to support a con* 
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Btant growing heat in the hotbed, so as to keep the plants in a 
regular growing state. The first thing to be observed toward 
this Is, that in six or eight days after ridging out the plants, 
provided the heat of the bed is become moderate, it will be very 
proper to give some outward protection of dry long litter, waste 
hay, fern, straw, &c., laying it close round the sides near a foot 
thick, and as high as five or six inches up the sides of the frame; 
but this will be particularly serviceable if very wet weather, but 
more especially, if alriving cold rains, or snow, as also, if there 
be cold piercing winds, all of which would chill the bed, and, 
without the above precaution, would sometimes occasion such 
sudden and great decay of the heat as to prove the manifest 
destruction of the plants; whereas the above lining of litter 
will defend the bed, and preserve a fine heat till the dung be- 
gins naturally to decline or decay of itself, which is genendly in 
about three weeks or a month after the bed is made, when the 
warmth of it must be renewed by adding a lining of fresh hot 
dung close to its sides. 

But for the first week or ten days after the plants are ridged 
out into this hotbed, mind that their roots have not too much 
heat ; for it sometimes happens that a bed, after the mould and 
plants are in, the earth, confining the heat and steam more 
below in the dung, will begin afresh to heat so violently, as to 
be in danger of burning the earth at the bottom of the hills : and 
without some precaution is taken, the burning will soon reach 
the roots of the plants : therefore, for the first week or ten days, 
let the bottom of the hillocks be at times examined, by drawing 
away a little of the earth below ; and if any burning appear, 
remove the burned earth, replace it with new, and by drawing 
some of the earth away quite round, let the hills be kept as 
narrow as they will just stand, so as to support the plants, and 
so let them remain till the danger of burning is over ; and then 
put the earth round them again. 

When the great heat abates, or the roots of the plants begin 
to appear through the sides of the hills of earth, then begin to 
add some fresh, light, rich earth all round them ; about three 
days after you may lay some more ; and in two or three days 
after that,* yon may earth the bed all over, to the full thick- 
ness, so as to be equal with the top of the hillocks. But before 
you lay the fresh earth to the sides of the hills, let it first be 
laid a few ^ours, or for one night in the frame, up towarda the 
tides, that it may acquire an*^ equal degree of waimth with that 

♦ In UQ or fourteen dayi . 
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in the bed; then, being applied round the hiUs, as above, it ‘ 
will not be in danger of chilling the roots of the plants. 

The next particular care is that of lining the hotbed when the 
heat declines : therefore, when the heat of the bed begins to 
decrease much, let a lining of the best hot dung be applied in 
due time to the back or front of the bed, or to both, if the heat 
is very much declined. The dung for this purpose* should be 
prepared in the same manner as that for making the bed. Re- 
member, that if there was a lining of dry litter laid round the 
sides of the bed, to defend it from wet, &c., as before directed, 
this must first be removed before you apply the lining of the 
sides of the bed, about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches wide, 
according as the heat is less or more declined, and should be 
raised about four or five inches higher than the dung of the 
bed,*^ to alloij for seftling : lay some earth on the top of the 
lining, to keep the rank cutting steam of the fresh dung from 
coming up that way ; which, if it did, it would be apt to enter 
the frame, at the place where the lights are raised to admit air, 
and prove of bad consequence to the plants. 

OF STOPPING OR TOPPING THE ABOVE PLANTS. 

The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, should be 
stopped or topped, if not done before, at the first joint, by 
pruning off the top of the first runner-bud ; which being, neces* 
sary both to strengthen them in promoting a stocky growth, and 
cause them to put forth lateral shoots at the first and second 
joints, to form fruitful runners ; and from these, others of the 
same nature will he produced. 

This operation should be performed when the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the second rough leaf is about the 
breadth of a shilling, having the first runner-bud rising at its 
base : and the sooner this is detached, the sooner the plants 
acquire strength, and put out fruitful runners. 

It IS to be done in the following manner : 

You will see arising, in the centre of the plant, at the bottom 
of the second rough leaf, and as it were enclosed within it, the , 
end of the first runner, like a small bud ; which bud, or runner» 
being the advancing top of the plant, is now to be taken off 
close, and may be done either with the point of a penkmfe pr 
small scissors, or pinched off carefully with the iud 

thumb ; of, when it is very small, it may be picked oiBpwii^ tho 
point of a pin or needle ; but whichever way you take it off» be 
# Or to the Mght of Uie fhwno. 
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careful not to go so close as to wound the joint from whence it 
proceeds. 

Having thus pruned or stopped the plants at the first joint, 
they will by that means very quickly get strength, as will plainly 
appear in a few days ; and in about a week or ten or twelve 
days after being thus treated, will each begin to send forth two • 
or three runners ; wliich runners will probably show faiit at 
their first, second, or third joints ; for if the main or first runner 
was not to be stopped as above, it would perhaps run half a 
yard or two feet in length, without putting out more runners to 
fill the frame, or probably without showing a single fruit; so 
that it is upon these lateral shoots or runners produced after 
stopping the plants, that the fhiit is most likely first to appear 
in any tolerable time in the season ; but let it be also observed, 
that when the said lateral shoots have three joinis, and that if 
any of them do not then show fruit at either of the joints, it 
will be proper to pinch off the top of such shoots at the third 
joint, which will promote their putting forth a supply of two or 
three new shoots, some or all of which will most likely be fruit- 
ful ; and after this, according as they advance in grow'th, train 
the runners along in regular order, cut out casSual very weakly 
vines, and thin others where very irregularly crowded ; and thus, 
if the bed is well managed, and the plants are forward, those of 
the cucumbers will probably produce proper-sized fruit the end 
of this month, or beginning or middle of next; but tlic melons 
not so soon by six or eight weeks, or not till May or June. — 
See next month. 


OF SOWING CUCUMBER AND MELON SEED. 

As there may be many persons who did not begin last month 
to sow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be proper to 
take notice, that the beginning, middle, or any time of this 
month, is still a good time to begin that work, making a seed 
hotbed for sowing the seed, as directed in January. 

Those which are sown early in this month, will, with good 
management, produce fruit in the end of March or beginning of 
April ; and those sown in the middle or latter end of the month 
will have fruit the end of April, and will bear plentifully iu May 
and June, &c. 

The lilginning of this month is a very good time to begin to 
sow melons for a good crop In the frames. 

The seed hotbed which is to be made now, either for cucum« 
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bers or melons, must be of the same dimensions ; and the seed 
sown, and the plants managed, as directed last month. 

But observe, that to be well supplied with either cucumber 
or melon plants, either to plant in new beds, or to have a re* 
serve in case of accidents to any already planted out, it will be 
very proper to sow some seed at three different times this 
month. 

Or these may be sown each time in such cucumber hotbeds 
as are already made, and in cultivation ; and when fit to prick 
out, let it be mostly in small pots, as directed in raising the 
plants last month, and plunging in the back part of the same 
bed. 

They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or to 
supply any deficiency in the present beds. 


FO KCl NO ASI* A tt AG C S. 

Hotbkds for obtaining early asparagus may be made any 
time in this month. 

For the piii7)0se of forcing asparagus, we must be provided 
with proper plants; these arc previously raised in the natural 
ground, from seed, as hereafter directed, which being trans- 
planted from the seedbed into other beds iti the common 
ground, and having two or three years’ growth there, they are 
then of the proper size and strength for forcing ; obsendng that 
the necessary (piantity is from about five to six or seven hun- 
dred for a bed ibr a three-light frame, and so in proportion for 
two or more such frames ; for these plants in hotbeds should be 
crowded very close, in order that, by having as many plants as 
possible in each frame, they may produce a proportionable sup- 
ply of asparagus, to recompense sufficiently for the great trouble 
and expense requisite in* forcing. 

The hotbeds, for this purpose of forcing luparagus, are made 
of fresh horsedung, full of heat, and must be made very sub- 
stantial ; provide, therefore, a proper quantity of the above sort 
of dung, as directed for cucumber hotbeds ; fork it up together 
in a mixed order, into a heat ; and in a week or a fortnight, ac- 
cording to the quantity and quality of the dung, it will be of a 
proper temperature for making the hotbed. 

TTie dung being thus in order, then prepare to make the 
hotbed, which must be made of proper dimensions, for one or 
more three-light fnunes in a range, allowing for it to three 
inches wider on every side than the hrame, and make It a yard 
high at least, and level the top even and smooth : then directly. 
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without putting on the frame as yet, earth it all over, six or 
seven inches thick, for the immediate reception of the plants, 
for no time must be lost in making the most of the hotbed in 
forcing asparagus ; but remarking, the frame mu%t not yet be 
put on ; for the heat of the bed being very strong at first, the 
framing and glasses, if put on close, and thereby excluding the 
external air, would make it heat too violently. 

The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having a 
proper quantity of asparagus plants, proceed to place them on 
the surface of the earth : previously raising at one end a small 
ridge of earth, five or six inches high, against wdiich to place 
the first course of plants. This done, mark on the surface the 
width of the frame, and then begin and place the plants against 
this little ridge of earth, gathered as close to one another as 
possible, drawing a little of the earth to the bottom of the roots; 
then place the others against these in the same manner, and so 
continue laying them one against another, crowded as close 
together every way as possible to the width of the mark for the 
frame, from one end to the other of the bed, with their tops or 
crowns all upright, and of an equal level ; then when the whole 
bed b thus planted, let some moist earth be directly banked up 
against the outside roots, all around, an inch or two higher than 
their tops ; which done, cover the crowns of the roots all over 
with rich light earth, about two inches thick, which concludes 
the work for the present, till the buds or young shoots of tlie 
asparagus begin to appear through the earth. 

Or in a week, or ten or twelve days after the bed is made 
and planted, if the heat has become moderate, or if very bad 
weather, great snow, or excessive rains, &c., may put on the 
frame and lights ; but if a considerably extensive bed, as the 
beat will continue longer in a violent stkte, must be cautious in 
framing it too soon before the buds begin to advance, or defend 
the top occasionally with straw-litter, &c. 

When the buds, therefore, of the asparagus begin to appear 
through the surface of the earth, then prepare to add another 
portion of three or four inches' depth of more mould ; previbus 
to this, a wreath of thick straiy-bands should be fixed round the 
top of the earth of the bed, close to the edge, both* to secure 
the outsides of thb farther supply of earth, and to place the 
frame on ; for thb purpose make some large straw*bands or 
ropes, three or four inches thick, and having a quantity of small 
sharp-pointed wooden pe^, fix the straw-band down neatly 
along the top of the earth, next the edge, just in the proper 
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place to receive the bottom of the frame, for it serves both to 
secure the second covering of earth, and support the frame when 
it is put on ; when the wreath is thus fixed, then cover the 
young huds of the asparagus all over with a supply of light 
earth, three or four inches thick, or as high as the top of the 
aforesaid wreath, to have it six inches* depth at least in the 
whole, over the crown of the plants. 

Having applied the second addition of .earth, then, if you 
judge that all danger from burning is over, it will be proper to 
put on the frame ; place it upon the wreath of straw-bands, and, 
as soon as thus placed, put on tlie lights or glasses of the frame* 
After the frame is placed on the bed, it is necessary, if there 
is a great steam, to raise or shove open the lights at top occa- 
sionally an inch or two, to give the steam vent to pass away, 
and to admit fresh air, but especially when the buds first begin 
to appear. 

Observe, that if, during the time the bed is without the frame, 
there should happen excessive rains, or great snow, it is proper 
to cover occasionally with mats or straw, &c. 

Hut it must be remarked, that for the first week or fortnight 
after the bed is made, and the asparagus planted, that the state 
of its warmth should be every day carefully examined : for that 
purpose, thrust two or three long sharp-pointed sticks down 
betwixt the roots into the dung in different parts of the bed; 
when upon drawing up the sticks, once or twice a-day, and 
feeling the lower end, you can readily judge of the degree of 
heat ; which, if found very violent, threatening to bum the 
earth and scorch the roots of the plants, it must be moderated, 
by boring, with a long thick stake, several wide holes in the 
dung, on each side of the bed, also in the earth just under the 
roots, to admit the air, and to let the rank steam and burning 
quality of the dung pass off more freely ; but, when the heat is 
become moderate, the holes must bo closed again. 

Likewise observe, when the heat is moderate, it will be very 
proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the sides of the 
which will preserve a fine kindly growing heat, and will 
defSid the bed from being chilled by heavy rains, snow, &c. 

But in th^ next place observe, that by the time the frame is 
put on, or soon after, you must be careful to examine the stale 
of heat in the bed ; and if beginning to decline considerably* 
you should prepare to renew it as soon as possible ; which is to 
be done by applying a lining of hot fiung to the rides of it| as 
directed for cucumber and melon beds. 
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Fresh air must be admitted in fine weather daily, especially 
if the heat of the bed is strong, when the buds begin to appear 
through this last covering of earth ; for fresh air is necessary 
both to give them colour, and prevent their drawing up too fast 
and weak: therefore, in fine sunny. days, either tilt the upper 
ends of the lights an inch or two, or shove them a little down, 
as may be convenient ; but keep them close in all cold or very 
bad weather, and always on nights. 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with mats or straw. 

The bed, if made and managed as above directed, will begin 
to produce asparagus abundantly in four or five weeks ; and, 
provided the heat be kept up, will continue producing buds in 
great plenty for about a fortnight or three weeks. A bed for a 
three-light frame will, for that time, produce three or four hun- 
dred buds a-week. 

The method of gathering the asparagus in hotbeds is, to 
thrust your finger down gently into the earth, and break the 
buds off close to the roots, which they will readily do ; but the 
cutting them with a knife, as practised in the natural ground, 
would, by reason of the buds coming up so very thick one under 
another, destroy as many or more than you gather. 

When it is intended to have a constant supply of asparagus 
in the winter and spring season, till that in the natural ground 
comes in, you should make a new hotbed every three weeks or 
a month. 

A quantity of fresh plants must also be procured for every 
new bed ; for those which have been once forced in a hotbed 
are not fit for any use afterwards, either in a hotbed or the 
natural ground. 

When designed to raise asparagus plants for forcing, should 
sow some seed every year, in a bed of rich earth, as directed 
below; observing, when the plants are one year old, to trans- 
plant them into an open compartment, in rows, nine inches 
asunder, and about the same distance in the rows. When they 
have two or threp summers* growth, they are then fit to take up 
for forcing ; but if they stand three years before you take t^m 
up, they will produce much larger buds. ^ 

. It Is necessary to have three difiTerent pieces^of ground 
always employed at the same time with asparagus plants for the 
above purpose ; that is, one piece for the seedbed with seedling 
plants, which should never stand longer than one year before 
transplanted ; the other twp pieces to be occupied with traiis<» 
planted plants; one to be a year's growth from the time of 
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planting before the other ; by which method of sowing a quan* 
tity of seed, and planting out a quantity of plants every spring, 
you will, after the first three years, obtain a fresh supply of pro- 
per plants every year, of eligible age and growth, as above, fit 
for forcing. 

The season to sow the seed is the last week in February, or 
first fortnight in March; it should be sown in a spot of light 
rich ground; sow it tolerably thick, and tread it down evenly, 
then rake it into the ground in a regular manner. — See March. 

The season to transplant the plants from the seedbed is in 
March, observing the method as directed in that month. 

The season to begin to make hotbeds for forcing these plants 
is according to the time you desire to have the plants fit for 
use ; for instance, if you desire them at Christmas, begin in the 
second or third week in November. 

Such persons as do not choose to raise the plants themselves 
for forcing, or such os desire to be furnished with plants for that 
purpose, till their own are ready, may in either case be supplied 
with them at most of the kitchen-gardeners near great cities, 
but particularly those near London, many of whom raise great 
quantities purposely for forcing. 

They may be purchased generally by the rod of ground they 
grow upon, and about eight or ten shillings per rod is the price : 
there are generally between two and three hundred roots in a 
rod ; and two and half, or three rods at most, is sufiicient for a 
three-light frame. 

These plants, if properly packed up in hampers^ or boxes, 
with straw, may he conveyed to a great distance ; I have had 
ihem come sixty miles in the winter season for forcing ; when 
they have come very safe, and produced buds plentifully.* 

• fs vf*ry ffpnornUy upon hotbeds eomposefl of well-ferment- 

ckI dutitf, anil ir(M)iienny of dung and tree ieavea mixed togetlter, wKkdi prtHlui^e a 
iu<»re steady and genial heat tliHii dung only. 

When there It the eonveaienee of a Hued pit, the vegetable may be forced with 
<K(iial snccesi and lesn trouble. Much fire-heat will teidtMn be reqnired. A slight 
fire at night will genernity be sufficient 

For toiring In the hutbed, the dung, or dung and leaves, having lMM*n carefullv 
fermented and prt*pi»rcd, let the bed at this season be tliree fet»t high In front, and 
three feet el«ht or ten inches b«^hittd ; and put a few rotten leaves upon the surface, 
and wMen the frame is put on add a lew more, if the depth of the frame will admit. 
Heat tliem regularly down wdth the back of a spade, and over Uie surface lay four 
or five htohes of l^ht rldi, vegetable mould. , . . 

Lift the plants Airefulty, trim their rooU, and lay them upon the bed in regalar 
order, and at closely at possUde ; miidng a UtUe floe leaf mould amongst their rooU 
with the finger as you proceed. Cover them, to the depth «»f four or five inrhet, 
i^th some Ihw fight, dry, vegetable moiidd. rut on the lights, and keep them eVoea 
vu the heat beglnt to come up. 
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MUSHROOMS. 


Take care that the mushroom beds are still well defended 
from heavy rams and frost, both of which would destroy the 
spawn. 

The covering of straw should never be less than twelve inches 
thick on every part of the bed : and at this season, it would be 
proper to continue some large garden mats, spread over the 
straw covering, to secure the bed more effectually from wet and 
cold : and observing, that if the wet at any time has penetrated 
quite through any part of the covering, let the wet straw be re- 
moved, and replaced with some that is clean and dry. 

New mushroom beds may be made. For the particular 
method and management, see September,* 


Air should then b« admitted, and ifvhen the bud« b€^n to come tip, air should be 
admitted, as freely as the state of the weather will allow, by drawinjr olf the lights 
a few hours every fine day. If the heat of the bed become too violent, it may be 
moderated by bonng round the sides into the centre of the bed with a long thick 
sUck ; the holes to be filled op^ when the hi»t becomes moderate. When the hfwt 
much to ikcUne, IH'Unings of hot dung be applied by degrees, as the state of 
the bed may require. The temperature may be ascertained by one or two sticks 
kept tlii\ut into the bed, which may be pulled out occasionally, and felt with the 
hand. The vegetable will come to greatest perfection in a temperature of not less 
than SQe, and not more than 56*. 

Asparagus will seldom require water, when forced in hotbeds ; but when forced 
in fiued-uts, however, a more abundant sc^ly will be required. When the sh^iots 
are about four or five inches above the smwe. they are then in a proper state for 
using. A three-Ught frame of ordinary dimensions, filled with good plants, with 
gooa management, will produce four or five dishes a>week for three weeks. 

For successional citms, a fresh bed will be required every three or four weeks ; 
for which a supply of fretdi plants must be kept up in the open ground, as the plants 
that have once bc^n fmreed are of no further use. 

* Foaciao J[UiVBABB.->Tliere are, we believe, few vegetables at this season that 
aara SKO'e gaoeraQy in demand than rtmbarb and i»ea>kale > and, we may add, that a 
iup^y of no other v^etables can be so easUy obtained by forctiw as these, or that 
ate so much improved by being forced. Abundant supplies of these two much- 
esteemed vegetables may be prwured, in most situations, without much trouble or 
expense, from the en^ of November tUl they come in again In the natural ground. 

Where there If t^f^^venieiice of hothouses, a supfdy of rhubarb may be had by 
digging up a dozexi^r two of their roots with halls, and placing them into a vinery, 
or any other tori of hothousev vpoit the border, closely together, pufting a few 
inches of Vegetable mouki below them, and filling up any spaces between 
the roots. Lay a uttle of the mould round the tkles, and give the necessary supply 
of water j If the temperature of the house is as high as fiO», they will 8 <k>o begin 
to spring, when, in oiwr to bbuidi them, they should bo covered over with a little 
soil, dry hay, and over timt a bsyss-mat, which will help to keep the hay dry. )f 
they are put into Gie vinery when the forcing k eommeneed, the footstalks of the 
leaves wUl be ready for tarts in about a month or five tveeka., 

Where there is not the convenience of a hothouse, rhubarb may be forced In a 
frame, npgii a sUgbt hotbed, prepared in the same way as directed for asparagus ; 
and the in^ may eRher he covered with wooden ^uttera, or the Ughts may be 
puton; and when the roots begin to spring, cover them wim mall or soft hay. 

Rhubarb nuiy also be tnocrtsfully forced where there Is neithtr the eonvenlenfe 
of hothofUMs or frames, at any time after the month of November, In the open 
ground. In rows, by piaclng blanching-pots, or long deep box«% over the raoti, and 
fonoiug a ridge of nw dung or leavos oVer them : the dung mvH be about two or 
two and a ban fret high, and should be protected from heavy ndnsind snows by a 
v^rning of straw, in orw that it may retain the heat the lon^. 
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KIDNRY-BEANS. 

THE beginning, or any time this month, you may make a 
hotbed for some early kidney-beans. 

Prepare for that purpose some new horse>dung, as directed 
for cucumber and other hotbeds ; with which let the beds be 
made about two feet and a half high, and long enough for one 
or more frames. Make the surface of the bed even and smooth, 
and put on the frame. When the heat is become moderate, let 
the bed be covered with rich light earth, seven or eight inches 
thick : then draw drills from the back to the front of the frame, 
a foot asunder, and an inch deep. Drop the beans therein, two 
or three inches apart, and cover them an inch deep with earth. 

Or may .sow the beans thick in a small hotbed, or in pots 
therein, to raise the plants about an inch in growth, then trans- 
planted into a larger hotbed, as above, to remain. 

The best sorts for this purpose are, the early white dwarf, 
blackt and liver-coloured dwarf kidney-beans, because they 
come earlier, and do not run so strong o# rampant as the other 
sorts. 

When the plants begin to appear, raise the lights a little be- 
hind, every mild day, to admit fresh air to strengthen their 
growth ; giving also occasional gentle waterings, continuing 
the same care in their advancing state, and support a proper 
heat in the bed: they will thus afford an early produce in 
April, &c. 

But where there is a hothouse, may raise early kidney or 
French beans, generally with much less trouble, and more cer- 
tain good success, than in hotbeds, as above. 

SMALL SALADINO. 

Sow the different sorts of small salading once a-week or ten 
days, such as cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and lettuce, &c. 

These small salad seeds, if open mild weather towards the 
latter end of the month, may be now sown in beds or borders of 
natural earth, in the common ground ; but, provided you have 
the conveniency, it will, notwithstanding, be proper to shelter 
the bed with a frame and lights, or with bell or hand-glasses ; 
or where these are wanting, you may sow the seeds on warm 
borders, and shelter them at night, and in bad weather with a 
coverbg of mats. « 

Choose for these seeds a spot of dry light ground; it 
neatly, and rake the surface fine ; then draw fiat shallow dr^s t 
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.sow the seed therein, each sort separate, very thick, and earth 
it over not more than a quarter of an inch deep ; and if intended 
to cover with glasses, let them be directly put on : and when 
the plants come up, give air by raising the lights behind, or by 
taking them off in fine days. 

But if the weather should now prove very.cold, such as frost, 
snow, or cold rain, and that a constant supply of these small 
herbs are wanted, or that they arc wanted as soon as possible, 
or at any particular time, it will, fur the greater certainty of 
procuring them, be still proper, where it can be obtained, to 
raise them in a slight hotbed. 

Make the bed with fresh horse-dung, about eighteen inches, 
or two feet high ; set on the frame, and cover the bed with 
earth, four or five inches thick. 

Sow the seeds thick, either in shallow drills, or on the snr- 
face, each sort separate (see January) ; and sift as much fine 
earth over as will just cover it ; put on the lights, and when the 
plants appear, give plenty of air. 

About the middle latter end of the month, if open and 
mild weather, you may begin to sow a small salading on warm’ 
borders, in the open ground ; and if the weather coniinue.s mild, 
it will succeed tolerably well without any covering. 

When these plants, both under cover and in the open ground, 
begin to come up, they sometimes, by rising very thick, raise 
the earth in a kind of cake upon their tops, which consequently 
retards their growth ; they may be assisted by whisking the 
surface lightly with your hand, &c., to separate the earth ; after 
which the plants will rise regularly. 

When those coming up in the open ground, the latter end of 
this month, happen to be attacked with morning hoar-frosts, 
and likely to be a sunny mild day, if before the sun rises full 
upon them, you water them out of a watering-pot, with the 
head on, to wash off the frosty rime, it will prevent their 
ciianging black and going off.* 

CARE OF CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. 

Cauliflower plants in frames ifiiould have the free air every 
mild day, by taking the glasses entirely off. 

* Wher«» there the rooren'enre of hotboose# timl frumei, th^ mo«t eerUin AOi! 

keep up a supply of small salafling. at thin season, li, to •O’O the 
see<R itt sliftllow boxm t»r |iim for the In well iteromiiosod 

iQmiiit 1 ati4 ni.'ttre them either Bfto frames or in the hothofises, m any plare not 

f«»o toiieh stmded. ami unoeeupUKi snf h other plants j observing to ioir oaco or 
twice every week, <ir mure or less, aecordinx to Uw Uemand. 
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About the end of the month, if mild settled weather, you 
may begin to transplant some of the strongest plants into the 
place where they are to remain. Plant them in a quarter of 
rich well-dunged ground, thirty inches or a yard distance each 
way ; but if cold and unsettled weather, defer this planting till 
next month. 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell glasses should also be 
thinned out towards the end of the month, for planting, as 
above, if mild fine weather, and the plants tolerably strong ; 
that is, if there are more tlian one or two under each glass, let 
all above that number be taken away. But if very cold unfa- 
vourable weather, as above observed, defer this work till March, 
observing, however, when performing it, to take up the weakest, 
and let the strongest remain under the glasses, to come in for 
the principal early crops ; and draw some earth up round their 
stems, still continuing the glasses, and give air by tilting one 
side. The plants which are taken up should be planted in 
another spot of ground, the same distance as advised above for 
tile frame plants. 

In transplanting cauliflowers, if necessary to make the most 
advantage of the ground, lUtay, on the same compartment, sow 
a crop of spinach and radishes, a week or fortnight before the 
cauliflowers are planted : and by the time the latter begin to 
.advance considerably, the other will all be gathered off for use, 
without having retarded the growth of the cauliflowers. 

SOWING CAULIFLOWER SEED. 

Sow cauliflower seed, the beginning, middle, or any time 
this month, to raise some plants to succeed the early crops ; 
or, also, in case none were raised last autumn for early plants, 
or that these have been killed by the severity of the winter ; 
but in order to bring the plants up soon, and to forward them 
in growth, it will be pniper to sow in a slight hotbed* 

Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet high in dung, 
and put a frame on ; then lay four or five inches* thick of rich 
earth over the bed. 

Sow the seed on the surface, cover it with light earth, about 
a quarter an inch thick, and then put on the glass. 

. When the plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raising or opening the light at the upper end an inch or two ; 
and in mild weather the lights may be taken entirely off in the 
daytime t for the plants must not Be kept too close, for that 
would draw them oip weak. 
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But where there is not the convenience of a frame for the 
above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad weather, 
with mats. 

Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate showers of 
rain do not fall. 


TRANSPLANTING CABBAGES. 

Early York and sugar-loaf cabbages, the Antwerp, Battersea, 
•and other cabbage plants, if tolerably strong in growth, should 
now be transplanted where they are to remain. 

If your plants are pretty strong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning or middle of the month ; 
but if they are weakly, or much cut by the frost, let them re- 
main two or three weeks to recover, or till the beginning or 
middle of March. 

Choose for those plants a compartment of good ground ; and 
it would be of much advantage to dig in a supply of good dung : 
then set the plants in rows, two feet to two and a half dis- 
tance, in the smaller and larger kinds, to attain full growth for 
tl^e main crop ; or some early kinds to cut young in a thinning 
order, may be planted only a foot and half asunder. 

SOWING CABBAGES AND SAVOYS. 

Sow some sugar-loaf, early Yorkshire, and other summer 
cabbages, and large autumnal kinds about the middle or latter 
end of the month, for summer and autumn use. These will 
succeed the early plants, for they will be fit to cut in July, 
August, and September, &c. 

But if the winter has been severe, and destroyed many of 
the plaiits which were sown last August to stand the winter for 
an early crop, it will, in that case, be proper to sow some of the 
early seed as soon in this month as the weather will permit ; 
and if a few are forwarded by sowing them in a light hotbed, it 
will be a great advantage. 

Sow also some red cabbages for next winters supply. 

Savoy-seed may be sown, for the first crop, about the middle 
or latter end of this month. 

Those savoys which are now sown will be ready in Septem- 
ber, and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and will con* 
tiiiue in good perfection all November and December, 

Cabbages and savoys for^seed may be planted this month, if 
not done before. Take up*the plants in a dry day, clear off all 
the large leaves, and plant them two feet asunder each way, by 
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the method expiaii.ed last month, placing them so deep that no' 
part but the head may appear above ground. 

EARTHING UP AND SOWING CELERY. 

Earth up late celery in open dry weather, if the plants have 
stood the winter in tolerably good condition, and are of some 
advanced length above grouncL 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
prepare a small bed of light rich earth in a warm border, to sosv 
some upright celery seed in, for an early crop. 

Break the earth very fine, and either sow the see# on the 
rough surface, and rake it in lightly ; or first rake the surface 
smooth, sow the seed thereon, and cover it with light earth 
sifted over near a quarter of an inch deep ; or the ground being 
formed into a three or four feet wide bed, and the surface raked, 
then with the back of the rake trim the earth evenly off the 
surface about half an inch deep into the alley; sow the seed 
on the bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it evenly, 
and lightly trim the surface smooth. — But those who desire to 
have the plants come in pretty forward, should sow the seed in 
a slight hotbed, under a frame and lights, or hand*glasscs ; or 
in default of these, cover on nights and bad weather with mats; 
being careful, in either method, when the plants are come up, 
to admit the free air every mild day. The plants raised from 
this sowing come in for use in June and July. 

There should not be many of these early-sown plants planted 
out, intended for a continuing supply, only a few to come in 
before the general crop ; for they will soon pipe in the heart 
and run up for seed.* — See March^ Aprils Map, 

RADISHES. 

Dig a warm border, the beg'mning of this month, to sow some 
short-toppcd radish-seed, to succeed those sown last month. 
Dig another piece at the same time, and sow it with salmon 
radish-seed ; they will succeed the short-tops. About a fort- 
night or three weeks after, let some more of both sorts be sown 
in an open situation, in larger portions for the main crop, that 
• 

* At thift iMrIy wft wonlil reconsmond » smftll quantity to t»e town, 
on a hot-bed, or in a cKaltow box, and placed into a frame or hot-houae .dow< 

at work ; and to b« afterward* hardened, by degreea, till fit for priclditg out oo a 
warm border, or rather on a iillirbt hotbed, to remain until finally planted oat. A 
Imx about a foot cquare udll ratae a auflicieiit iiutulwr of ;daat» for this aowli^ «* 
u f only intended for a few to come in earla, before the ffenenU erdp*. The% 
•hoaid ^th be town and prleked ont on ver? licli mould, if properly fttatMinHC 
they will come into tt*e about the fir»t of August. 
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there may be a regular and plentiful supply of these roots in 
their proper season. 

Let them generally be sown broad*cast on the rough surface, 
either in a continued space, or in four or five feet wide beds, 
and rake them in with an even hand ; or in sowing large crops 
in one continued space, if quite dry light ground, it is eligible, 
before raking in, to tread down the seed lightly, then rake it in 
regularly. 

You may sow among the great crops of radishes a sprink- 
ling of spinach and lettuce-seed ; the spinach will come in 
after tht radish, and the lettuce after the spinach. 

Continue to cover the early crops of radishes in frosty wea- 
ther and cold nights with straw, &c., as directed last month. 

If early radishes are required as soon as possible, let some 
dwarf short-tops be sown in a moderate hotbed, the beginning: 
of this month, in the manner directed last month. 

TURNIP- ROOTED RADISH. 

Sow a*few of the small white turnip radish to draw for salads 
in April and May ; they eat crisp, and are agreeably fiiivoured. 
— See March and April, 

Or some may be sown in a slender hotbed, to have them 
come earlier by a fortnight or more. 

SPINACH. 

Winter spinach will now advance in growth : clear out all 
weeds, and thin the^lants for use as wanted. — See March, 

Sow spinach about the beginning of this month, if mild wea- 
ther : let some good ground be got ready for this seed, and sow 
it thin and regular, either broad -cast and raked in, or in drills a 
foot asunder. 

Spinach may be sown between rows of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
and beans, or the like, if ground l>e scarce. 

The smooth-seeded, round-leaved kind. Is the best to sow 
now ; and if desired to have a constant supply, let the sowings 
be repeated every fortnight or three weeks. — See March, 

SOWING AND PLANTING LETTUCgS. . 

About the beginning or middle of this month, if the weather 
is mild, you may sow several sorts of lettuce-seeds on warm 
borders. The white and green Cos Mnd, and the Cilicia and 
cabbage lettuce, are ftropeFSoris to sow now ; you may also 
tow some of the imperial and brown Dutch lettuces, or any 
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other sorts ; let the seeds be sown moderately thick, and rake * 
them in regularly. 

Or, in order to have a few lettuces forwarder for transplant, 
ing, you may, early in the month, sow Cos or other lettuce- 
seeds, in a frame, and cover them occasionally with glasses or 
mats, on nights and sharp weather ; and when the plants are 
advanced about two inches in growth, they are to be transplant, 
cd in the full ground. 

But, in order to have a few come in pretty forward for trans- 
planting, there may be a Utile green and white Cos sown on a 
gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to transplant a fortnight 
sooner than those in the full ground. 

Lettuces which have stood the winter, closely planted, in 
warm borders, or in frames, should, about the end of the month, 
if quite mild weather, be thinned out where they stand too 
close : let them be thinned regularly, leaving them a foot dis- 
tance each way, for they will require so much room to grow to 
their full size ; the plants which are drawn out should be plant- 
ed in an open spot of rich ground a foot asunder ; and give a 
little water as soon as planted.* 

CAHUOTS AND PARSNEPS. 

Prepare some ground, about the middle or latter end of this 
month, in which to sow carrots and parsneps. 

These roots grow' largest in light ground, and the farther 
from trees the better : for they thrive best in open exposure. 
Let the ground be trenched, one full spade deep at least; but 
if double digged, two moderate spades, it will be of particular 
advantage, in promoting long handsome roots, both of the car- 
rots and parsneps; let the clods be well broken, and lay the 
surface even. 

They must be .sown separately, each sort in distinct compart- 
ments; cither dividing the ground in four or five feet wide 
beds, or remain in one continued plat ; sow the seeds on the 

• FoRCtMO DAT<i>suoKx.~.Thic w«U.koo«vti plant when fbreod and blanched, it 
mikcli eKteenied by tome families as a salad, and may be easily obtained, at any tea^ 
•on, by collecUnif a qnaniity of their root*, and placing them upon a slight hotbed, 
urepm^d in the same way as directed for asparagtis ; and in order to blanch them, 
Uiey tlioold be covered over witli dry sawdust, as they shoot up. When they am 
lit for use, which they will be in a short time, they should bo cut with a small piece 
of the root, to keep wu* leaves together. A one-Ught frooie will produce a good 
guantlty, 

FoaciNa SsA-KAta.— Abundant supplies of this much-asteenied veoetahle may 
also be had, from November to Ajnrli, by any^ the means described for rhubarb. 
We, however, cotwider that it is brotmht to the grea^t perfection, and with much 
less labottr, wh«« forced, than whm>a M is grown in the natorai grouiid..-bor par- 
ticular dilutions, tea Ntfvember, 
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rough surface, not too thick, and rake them in regularly ; or if 
a light dry soil, may first tread them in evenly with the feet, 
pretty close together, then rake them fully into the ground,— 
See next month.* 

Plant carrots, parsneps, and beets for seed; let them be 
planted in rows two feet asunder. 

BEET. 

This is now the time to begin to sow the different sorts of 
beet ; the red beet for its large root, and the green and white 
sorts for their leaves in soups, stewing, &c. 

Let the different sorts be sown in separate beds, &c., either 
sown broad-cast, or on the general rough surface, and raked in 
regularly; or, as beet seed is pretty large, it is an eligible 
method either to sow it in drills, in order that it may be more 
regularly covered in the earth all an equal depth, or to dot or 
dibble it in with a blunt-ended dibble in rows; let drills he 
drawn with a hoe, about an inch deep, and ten or twelve inches 
asunder ; sow the seed therein thinly, and earth it over an inch 
thick ; dnd if you sow it by dotting in, have a blunt dibble, and 
in lines a foot asunder, dot holes an inch deep, and six or eight 
inches* distance in the row, dropping two or three seeds in each 
as you go on, and cover them in : and when the plants come 
up, leave only one of the strongest in each place. 

Likewise may now sow the mangel wurzel or German beet, 
for its large green leaves to boil as spinach, and thick fleshy 
leaf stalks to dress like asparagus ; but the root, though very 
large, is of little worth for any domestic occasions. 

f ONIONS AND LEEKS. 

About the middle or latter end of this month, you may get 
some ground ready for sowing onions and leeks. 

Choose a compartment for each where the ground is good, 
and not too wet; and if you dig some good rotten dung in, it 
will be of great 'advantage to the plantn. Either divide the 
ground into four or five feet wide beds, or sow the seed in one 
continued compartment, each sort separate ; sow them in a dry 
day, on the rough surface, moderately thick, as regular as pos- 
sible, and direcUy rake it in evenly in a regular manner; or if 
sown in continued large compartments without dividing into 

* Tliey nrost be sown fti dfiUs $ tfie mrrou at twelve or fourteen Incfies, and the 
pitrtiieps ot elKbteeu or twentvinchdb Apart. The drills sliouJd not be more than 
oaeineb deep at Uiis season. aarl/ HofO, and Altitoebain, are the ittast fm 
thktowifif. 
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beds, if the grouna is light and dry, may iirst tread In the seed 
lightly, to settle the ground equally, that it may not sink in 
holes with the feet in raking ; then rake it in regularly, as 
above. 

Or there may be a thin sprinkling of leek-seed sown with the 
onions, the onions being generally at their full growth, and 
drawn off in the middle of August ; the leeks will then have 
full scope, and grow to a large size. 

But when intended to sow leeks for a continuing full crop, or 
to be afterwards transplanted, they should be sown separate, 
and moderately thick, in beds about four feet broad. 

The leeks are generally dt to transplant in June and July. — 
Observe the directions there given.* 


PLANTING BEANS. 


Dio an open quarter of ground the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop of beans. Windsor, Toker, Sandvrich, and other 
large beans, arc proper to plant at this season for the main 
crop. Plant the.se large beans in rows a yard asunder, and four 
or five inches distant in the row, and not more than two or 
three inches deep. 

You may also plant any of the smaller kinds of beans, they 
are mostly great bearers; such as the long-pods, Mumford’s, 
white-blossom, broad Spanish, See. (see the catalogue), planting 
them in rows two feet and a half, or a yard asunder, and two or 
three inches deep. 

Beans may either generally be planted by dibble, or occa- 
sionally in drills, the above depth. 


# Take advantage of a dry day, when the ground is safflciently dry, to point evtr 
the gronnd wiuch hns boeii tnantired and rouah dug in the autumn for this purpose, 
which wUl be now well pulverised by the action of the frost and rains ; pvdnt it over, 
and let it be well broken with the spade. If no ground has been prepared in the 
above manner, make choice of a rick piece w'hii'h has been well manured for the 
preceding crop. That which has been occupied with celery or caulidower wilt 
answer the purpose well ; dig it over, and break it fine. 

Any of the following sorts may be sown at this time ‘.--the Strasburg, Spanish, 
Portugal. James Keeping, blood-red, sUver-skiimed, &c. ; tbe Strasburg is, how^- 
ever, more generally approved of, as producing the most abundant crops, and as a 
good keeper. They should be sown in four feet beds, and covered to the thickiiMS 
of a quarter of an inch, or in shallow drills iduiut ten inches a|>art. The diiU SYStem 
is that which we prefer, both for neatness and for being much more expeditionsly 
cleaned, as by this method the Dutch hoe can be used to destroy the weeds; and 
sdrrliig the surfiise occasionally will greaUy promote their growth, pariiculatly 
when the bulbs am swelling. 

A little lettuce and radish may be sown along with them ; bat this should be done 
but sparingly. Rake all smooth ; but unless the ground is quite dry, we would not 
recommend treading in the seeds. • 

A few of the sitver-sklnaed and ttvo-bladed should be sown on a bed of poor soil 
or under the shade of trees, for pickliug. 

D 2 
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SOWING PEAS. 

Sow a principal crop of peas the beginning of this month, in 
an open piece of ground : may still continue sowing a succes- 
sion of the hotspurs, and other small kinds ; and it is now a 
^ne season to sow full crops of the large sort of peas, such as 
maifowfats, Rounciv'als, &c. 

For sowing marrowfats, and other large peas, draw drills 
three feet anM a half asunder: but if you intend to set sticks for 
these large kinds of peas to climb upon for support, draw the 
drills four feet distant. 

Hotspur, and other smaller kinds of peas, should be sown in 
drills, two feet to a yard asunder ; and if you intend to place 
sticks for them to run upon, allow three feet and a half between 
the rows. 

The drills for sowing peas should be drawn with a hoe, 
about an iuch and a half to two inches deep. 

E.\RTI11N0 UP BEANS AND PEAS. 

Beans and peas which are up, and advanced from two or 
three to five or six inches high, should have earth drawn up to 
their stems, which will strengthen them and protect them from 
frost. Let this be done in a mild dry day. 

SCORZONERA, SALSAFY, AND IIAHBURO PARSLEY. 

The latter end of this month you may sow scorzonera, sal* 
safy, and Hamburgh parsley. 

These plants are in some families much esteemed for their 
roots, which are the only parts that are eaten, except the sal- 
safy, as explained below. 

The roots run pretty deep in the ground, in the manner of 
carrots and parsneps, and are boiled 'and eaten either alone or 
with fiesh-meat, like young carrots, &c. 

These are fit for use from July till March. 

But the salsafy is estimable both for its roots, as above, and 
for the young shoots rising in the .s^^ring from* the year*old 
plants, being gathered while green and tender, are good to boil 
and eat in the manner of asparagus. 

Big one or more beds for each of the above, in an open 
situation. Sow the seed either in shallow drills, six inches 
distance, and earthed over half an inch, or sown on the rough 
surface, and rake them in equally ; they are all to remun where 
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and the plants thinned in May or June, to six inches 
distance. 


BORAGE, BURNET, LOVAGE, ANGELICA, Ac. 

You may sow borage, bumet, clary, and marigolds, orach, 
carduus, dill, fennel, bugloss, sorrel, chervil, and such like herbs ‘ 
about the middle, or any time of this month, when the w<l|l!lher 
is open. 

Angelica and lovage may ^Iso be .sown at the same time ; 
they delight in moist situations, but will also grow in any com- 
mon soil. 

Sow ail the above .seeds moderately thin, and each sort 
separately, in a border or beds of light eartls and rake them in 
evenly ; or may be sown in drills, six to twelve inches asunder; 
some to remain where sown, others planted out in summer.— 
See June, 


TUVME, MAIUORAM, SAVORY, AND HYSSOP. 

Thyme, marjoram, hyssop, and savory, may be sown about 
the latter end of this month. Let a warm spot of light rich 
ground, where it is not wet, be prepared for these seeds ; dig 
it neatly, break the earth fine, and make the surface smooth : 
sow the seeds thereon, each sort separate, and rake them In 
light and evenly. 

They may remain, somewhere sown, and the rest planted out 
in June, ^c. 

Or some may be sown in drills, to remain as an edging to a 
border, &c. 


CORIANDER AND CHERVIL. 

Coriander and chervil, for soups and salads, A-c., may be 
sown any time this month, when mild dry weather ; sowing each 
sort separate, generally in shallow drills, six to nine inches 
asunder, and covered in evenly with the earth, about half an 
inch deep, especially the coriander seed. 

These plaiits are always to remain where sown ; and as they 
soon fly up^to seed in summer, some should be sown every 
month, 

OARLICK, ROCAMIiOLE, AND SHALLOTS. 

pRSfARE some beds of good ground, four feet wide, in which 
to plant garlick, rocambole, and ^shallots; of which procure 

* above small seeds are seldom soum lii Sootlaud before Uie end of Bfarrb* 
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some best bulbs ; divide the garlick and rocambole Into cloves, 
and the shallots into otf-sets ; plant them in rows, lengthways 
the beds, eight or nine inches asunder, by six inches' distance 
in each row, and two or three inches deep. 

SOWING PARSLEY. 

IFhis is a proper time to sow full crops of parsley, either in 
drills along the edges of some of the quarters, or lK>rder8 ; or in 
continued rows, nine inches asunder, as directed the last and 
succeeding months. 


POTATOES. 

Potatoes maybe planted, a few for an early crop, about the 
middle or latter end of this month, if open weather.^ 

Those plants are propagated by planting cuttings of the 
potatoe: procure some best, middling large potatoes, and 
divide and cut each into two, three, or more pieces, minding 
that every piece be furnished with one or two buds, or eyes : 
then plant in rows two feet asunder, and a foot distant from 
each other in the row ; and three or four inches deep. 

The method of planting them is most generally with a large 
blunt- ended dibble, making a hole for each set the above depth ; 
or sometimes by planting in drills ; also by making a small 
aperture with a spade, for each set, and sometimes, in field cul- 
ture, are planted in the furrows, as they plough the ground, 
or in drill furrows after the ground is ploughed. — See FotatoeSf 
in March, 

Or, for early potatoes, some early dwarf kinds may be planted 
in a hot-bed the beginning of this month.*!* 

** We wooM here obeerve, thut it is only in the snothem coanties of BnglAnd that 
potatoes shuuUl now be planted, st least to any extent, lu Scotland, we seldcan 
plant tin the middle of March, except <»o wall borders ; and even then, we plant 
tbotn often oiftre with a view of forwarding the labour, than that we expe^ an 
earlier crop; as we generally find that move planted about the end of March, or 
begtnaiog of April, are equally early,aad with less chance of being cot down with 
late frosts. 

t These are most; Successfully forced npoii beds of hot dong. Chooee the early 
ash- leaved early kidney, or any of the most approved sorts, ium, while the dung is 
undergoing the necessary fermentation for thmr re<>ept)oii, etit, partially dry. and 
plant them in hexes or p«>ts aiming sonie light dry mfiitld. Place lifMe In any of 
the bot'houites. or in a eucumber-fnwiie ; where they will have Ipning two or 
three inches while tlie bed is preparing. « 

When the bed is ready, cover it tour inches thick with mould, either rich or 
otherwise, but, at all eveuts, light and dry, and if saudy, so much the better. In 
this place the plants In rows about ten inches asunder, and four or dve Inches 
ap^iotbe row. Corer them upiiearly t«i the leaves wlUi the tame kind of mould, 
gimg Ute wh4»l« a f eiitle watering. If necessary, and shutting down the lights. 

From this time forward, they will require all tlte air that can b# admitted to 
them with safety during tlte day. Carefiitiy cover them every night with mate, 
and keep the temperature at abifut tidt same degree as far pspiragiis^beds. 
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HORSE-RADISH. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either cut 
from the top an inch or two long, or some old roots cut into 
pieces of that length. 

The method is this : first procure a quantity of propferjsets, 
which may be either the small off-sets that arise from the^ot- 
tom or sides of the main roots, and of which take cuttings off 
their tops two or three inches long ; or may use also the tops 
and crowns of the old roots when taken up for use, in cuttings 
of the above length : or, in default of a sufficiency of crowns or 
tops of either, you may divide a quantity of old knotty roots 
into cuttings, in length as aforesaid ; which, if furnished each 
with two or three buds or eyes, they will make tolerable sets : 
but give preference to the cuttings of the crowns or tops, if 
enough can be procured ; observing, that when intended to 
make a fresh plantation, you should, during winter, drc., when 
you take the plants up for use, reser\'e all the best off-sets for 
planting ; also the crowns of the main roots : but this latter is 
only practicable in private gardens ; for where the large roots 
are designed for sale, their tops must not be taken off, which 
will render them unsaleable in market ; therefore the market 
gardeners always reserve the strongest off-sets, arising either 
from the bottom, or emitted from the side of the main root« 

Being thus furnished with a proper quantity of sets, then 
proceed to prepare the ground for their reception : and they 
may either be planted with a dibble after the ground is dug, or 
trenched in as you proceed in digging the ground, especially if 
a light mellow soil. 

Choose, however, an open situation, and as light and deep a 
soil as the garden affords ; which trench regularly, one good 
spade deep at least. 

Then proceed by dibble-planting in the following manner : — ‘ 
Being provided with a long dibble, then beginning at one end 
of the piece of ground, range a line crossways, and with the 
dibble makq holes about twelve or fifteen inches deep, and be 
careful to make them all of an equal depth, which you may 
readily doj^ by making a mark upon the dibble, according to the 
above, so thrusting it always down to that mark, making the 
holes six inches asunder, dropping, as you go on, one set or 
cutting in each hole, with the crown, drc., upright, taking cite 
to fill or close the holes up properly with the earth, and let the 
rows be two feet asunder. 
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The other method of planting by trenching in the sets» is, 
hjr opening a trench at one end, in the common method of 
drenching, two spades wide, and one good spade deep, and then 
having the sets or cuttings, plant one row along the middle of 
the bottom of the trench, not planted deep, as In the above 
only just inserted to their tops with the crowns upright, 
abom six inches asunder ; then dig the next trench the same 
width and depth, turning the earth into the first trench, over the 
rows of sets; thus proceed, trench and trench, to the end, 
breaking all lumpy clods. 

By practising either of the above methods of planting horse- 
radish, the sets will shoot np perfectly straight root-shoots quite 
to the top, whereby they will be long and smooth, and swell 
evenly their whole length ; and will sometimes attain tolerable 
perfection in one summer's growth. 

When the whole is planted, the ground may then be sown 
with spinach, wjiich will come up time enough to gather off in 
April and May, to give the radish full room to grow ; for this, 
having a great depth of earth to shoot through, will not come 
up till the beginning or middle of May, when the spinach will 
be mostly all gathered. 

They must be kept clean from weeds for about a month or 
six weeks ; after this the leaves will cover the ground, and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds. 

In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michaelmas, you 
may begin to take up some of the roots for use ; but if they are 
rather of small size, it will be advisable to let the principal part 
stand to have another summer's growth, when they will be very 
fine and large. 

When you take up these roots, it should be done regularly, 

digging up a root here and there, as we often see practised 
iik private gardens, but beginning at the first row, and proceed- 
ing from row to row, according as you ifant them ; observing to 
throw out a trench close along to the fifsf row of roots, and as 
deep as the root goes, but not^to loc^en the bottom thereof, 
which Is called the stool. Having thus cleared the earth away 
quite |ii the stool or bottom of the roots, then with spade, 
or a knife, cut each root off level, close to where It proceeds 
firom. 

All the stools, or bottoms of the roots, must be left in the 
ground undisturbed, for these yield a large successional supply 
of new shoot-roots, as above, the succeeding year ; and when 
this production is dug up, thr old stools still remaining produce 
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another supply the year after ; and thus, being permitted to 
stand, they continue, as often as the produce is gathered, to 
furnish a fresh supply the succeeding season, many years. 

But care must be taken, when digging up the roots, always 
to clear the old stool from all straggling or small roots what- 
ever ; and, in the summer season, to draw up all small j^lr.its 
rising between the rows, 

SOWING TURNIPS. 

Sow some early Dutch tumip-seed about the middle or latter 
end of the month, in a warmdying open spot of light ground ; 
but as these early-sown plants will soon run up to seed before 
the roots attain any tolerable size, should sow only a small 
quantity at this time, to come in early in May. — See March 
and April, 


PLANTING LIQUORICE. 

Now prepare some deep ground to plant liquorice where re^ 
({uired ; the ground should have two or three spades’ depth of 
good soil, and also digged that depth, that the root, the only 
useful part, may run considerably deep in the earth. 

Procure sets of the small horizontal roots, which run near 
the surface of the ground ; cut them into lengths of six inches, 
and plant them by dibble, in rows a yard asunder, by half that 
distance in the row, placing them wholly within the earth; as 
soon as planted, may sow a thin crop of onions on the same 
ground the first year. Keep them clean from weeds all sum- 
mer ; and when the onions come off, hoe the ground well ; arnl 
in winter slightly dig the ground between the rows. 

They must be permitted to have three years’ growth, cuUing 
down the decayed stems every autumn or winter, in October or 
November; and in the third or fohirth year, the main roots will 
be of full length and size; then dig them up in winter, begin- 
ning at one end of the ground, and opening a trench two or 
three fee^deep, or quite to the bottom of the first row of roots ; 
so continue trenching the ground, row and row, the^'iri)ove 
depth, taking out all the roots as you go on, digging them clean 
up to the bottom. 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 

PRUNING. 

WiUNiNo of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, should be for- 
warded as much as possible this month, before the blossom 
buds are far ad\;anced. When the buds of these trees are 
much swelled before they are pruned and nailed, many of them 
will be unavoidably nibbed off in performing that work. 

Examine these trees well, and cut away all such parts as are 
u.seles.s, both in old and young wood, and leave a proper supply 
of the last summer s young wood, for the next summer^s bear- 
ing ; that is, in respect to useless old wood, all sjiich branches 
as have advanced a considerable length, and produced no young 
shoots proper for bearing this year, nor support branches that 
do, are useless, and should now be cut out, to make room for 
blotter ; observing that a general successional supply of young 
hiring wood, of the best well-placed shoots of last .summer, 
must now be retained in all parts of the tree at moderate dis- 
tances, to bear the fruit to be expected the ensuing .season ; at 
the same time cut away all the tll-placed and superfluous shoots, 
and very luxuriant growths, together with part of the former 
year*^s bearers, &c., to make room for the successional bearing 
shoots, as in January ; and as you go on, let the supply of re- 
served shoots be shortened, each according to its strength. 
Shoots of a vigorous growth should be shortened but little ; that 
is, you may cut off about one-fourth of its original fength ; those 
of a moderate growth should be shortened more in proportion, 
by cutting off about one-third; for instance, a shoot of eighteen 
inches may be shortened to twelve, or thereabouts ; and observe 
the same proportion, according to the different lengths of the 
shoots. 

But for the more particular method of pnining these trees, 
see the work of the Fruit Garden in January. 

Nail the shoots or branches straight and close to the wall, at 
the distance of about three to four or five inches from each 
other. 

And for the method of pruning and ordering young trees of 
these soTte (that is, such as one, two, and three years old from 
the budding), see the work df the Fruit Garden, both in Janu^ 
ury and March. 
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PRUNING APPLES AND FEARS, IN ESPALIERS AND WALL-TREE& 

Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries, against walls, and 
in espaliers ; and, if possible, let the whole of them be finished 
this month. 

In pruning these trees, observe, as directed last month, fiat 
as the same branches or bearers remain many years in a proper 
fruitful state, continue them trained close and straight to the 
wall, or espalier, not shortening their ends, but still continue 
training each at full length as far as the limited space admits, 
and laying thenf in about four, five, or six inches asunder.* 

In the next place, observe, that if the branches be anywhere 
much crowded (that is, if the bearing or principal branches are 
closer than four, five, or six inches* from one another), some 
should be pruned out : observing, in this case, to take ofiP such 
as are worst situated, and particularly such as appear to be the 
most unlikely to bear, by being either worn-out, or, at least, not 
well furnished with fruit-spurs or studs, as mentioned last, 
month. Likewise observe, that when necessary to make room 
in any particular part of the tree, to train more regularly any' 
eligible branches which are evidently well adapted for bearing, 
room must be made for them, by cutting out such barren 
branches as above described ; and in any trees where the gene- 
ral branches are trained considerably too close, and crowding 
in a confused irregularity, let some of the apparently most un- 
serviceable and irregular-growing be cut out in a thinning order 
in different parts of such trees, to make requisite room for 
training the other more useful and eligible branches in a proper 
expansion at regular distances. 

When any o|^ or large branches are to be taken out, let 
them be cut off close to the place from whence they arose ; or 
to any eligible lateral branch which they support, and which 
you shall think convenient to leave ; for in setting off either old 
or young branche.s, never leave any tops. 

After taking out any large branches, let such of those which 
remain near that part be unniuled, &c., in order to be brought 
higher or lower, as you shall see necessary, to train them all at 
equal distances : or when there are several large branches to be 
taken out in different parts, the whole tree should be unnailed ; 
then you can more readily train the general branches and 
bearers in exact order. 

Next, let it be observed, that where a supply of wood la 

* Or from oight to twelve iorhet. 
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wanting, leave some of the best situated of the last summer’s 
shoots, such as directed to be retained in the summer pruning, 
to fill up the vacancies ; and generally leave the leading one at 
the end of each branch, where room to train them. But all 
others of the last year’s shoots, not wanted for the above pur- 
pose, should every one be cut olF close to the place from whence 
they proceed, leaving no spurs but what arc naturally produced. 
The proper fruit-spurs are such as were described last month, 
being produced on the sides and ends of the branches, short, 
robust, from about half an inch to an inch or two in length. 

Let these fruit-spurs be well attended to in pruning, carefully 
preserving all those of a fresh, plump, robust growth ; but those 
of a worn-out or rugged, unsightly appearance, or that project 
considerably long and irregular from the front of the branches 
in a fore-right direction, should generally be displaced, in order 
to preserve the regularity of the trees, cutting them off close ; 
and new ones will be encouraged in places contiguous. 

Having, in the course of pruning these trees, left most of the 
general^ shoots and branches at their natural length, as before 
advised, in all places where there is full scope to extend them, 
let them be all trained in regularly in that order, and nailed 
straight and close to the wall, or nailed or tied to the espalier, 
about four, five, or six inches’ distance. 

For the management of young trees of these sorts, see the 
work of the JVutr Garden in January aifd March, 

PRUNING standard FRUIT-TREES. 

Standard fruit-trees, in the garden and orchard, may be 
pruned any time this month where necessary ; observing only 
to cut from these trees all dead wood, decayed branches, and 
casual worn-out bearers as do not promise to bear well, and that 
crowd the others, and all such as assume a rambling, cross- 
placed, very irregular growth. Where the branches in general 
are crowded, let some be cut away in a thinning order, in a 
regular manner, so that the princi]^ branches may stand clear 
of each other. 

If any old trees are greatly infested with moss, which some- 
times overruns the branches, let it now be cleared off ; for ft 
much impoverishes the trees and ihiit.^ 

* A very effeetoal method of both deetroying moM, tutd of previmting tt« growth, 
m to eyrioge the tree# with Umoswoter, which It also a means of destroying and i,f 
inreventing insects. • 
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PRUNING VINES. 

Vinks may be pnined now; but the sooner that work is done, 
the better. In pruning vines, observe to cut out part of the 
former bearers and long extended old naked branches, to make 
room for the bearing wood. 

The last year’s shoots are properly the bearing wood ; that 
is, they produce shoots the ensuing summer ; and these shoots, 
and no others, bear fruit the same season ; for the shoots pro- 
duced in summer immediately from the older wood never bear 
the same year ; care mu.st therefore be taken, in this pruning, 
to leave a proper supply of the strongest of the last year’s shoots 
in every part of the tree ; and take care always to have a suc- 
cession of young wood coming up regularly, from and towards 
the bottom and middle, in a progressive order upwards. 

Leave the branches or shoots in general at eoual distances, 
at least eight or nine inches from each other. 

Every shoot must be shortened according to its strength, 
from three or four to five or six joints long ; and in shortening, 
generally cut sloping behind, and about half an inch above an 
eye or bud. 

Let all the branches and shoots be trained straight and close 
to the wall, See,, at equal distances from each other; none 
closer than the distances above-mentioned. 

But for the particular method of the winter-ordering these 
trees, see the work of November, January, &c. 

Plant cuttings of vines, to raise a supply of new plants where 
required. — See next month. 

FIG-TUERS. 

Fig-trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end of 
this month ; and may likewise be planted. For particular re- 
marks and directions, see March, 

PRUNING AND PLANTING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT TREES. 

Gooseberries and currants should be pruned now, if omitted 
in the former month, both in the standard bushes and those 
against wails, &c. 

In pruning the common standard bushes, observe to cut away 
all cross-growing branches, and regulate such as advance in a 
straggling manner from the rest. Or where the branches in 
general stand so close as to Interfere, •let them be thinned pro- 
perly, so that every branch may stand clear of the other, at 
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some reguiar moderate distance : and prune out the superabun- 
dant lateral and other unnecessary shoots of last summer.^ — See 
the Fruit Garden of last month and October* 

Let these shrubs, in standards, be always trained with a 
single stem, clear of branches, six or eight inches to a foot 
^om the ground, as directed in the former month. 

Likewise to currants, &c., against walls, give a necessary 
pruning and regulation, as directed in January, &c» 

Gooseberry and currant trees may be planted any time this 
month, both in standard bushes for the getieral plantation, at 
six to seven or eight feet distance, and some against walls, 
for earlier, later, and superior fruit, but principally of currants ; 
or occasionally a few best sorts of gooseberries, where there is 
any walling to spare : let the currants be principally the best 
red and white sorts ; and the gooseberies, for walls, allot some 
of the larger early green and smooth red, or also some white 
crystal and amber ; the whole trained and managed as intimated 
in January, &c» * 

For the method of propagating and raising these shrubs by 
cuttings and suckers, see the work of the Nursery in this month, 
or March, or that of October, November, December, &c, 

RASPBERRIES. 

Raspberries, where they remain unpruned, should be com- 
pleted this month. In pruning raspberries, observe to clear 
away all the old decayed stems which bore the fruit last year, 
and to leave three, four, or five of the strongest of last year’s 
shoots standing on each root, to bear next summer : all above 
that number, on every root, most be cut away close to the sur- 
face of the ground, and all straggling shoots between the main 
plants most also be taken away. 

Each of the shoots which are left should be shortened, ob- 
serving to cut off about one third or fourth of their original 
length. 

The shoots of each root, when pruned, if considerably long 
and straggling, may be plaited or tied moderately two or three 
together ; for by that method they support one another, so as 
not to be borne down in summer by the weight of heavy rains 
or violent vrinds* 

When you have finished pruning, dig the ground between 
the plants; observing^ as you dig, to clear away all straggling 
growths in the intervals, and leaving none but such as belong 
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to the shoots which are left to bear. — See the Fruit Garden of 
last month, &c. 

New plantations of raspberries may be made this month, 
where wanted ; let them be planted in rows four feet asunder, 
and let the plants be three feet distance from each other in the 
rows.' — See last month, &c. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The plantations of strawberries should now be cleared, and 
have their spring dressing. First pull or cut off any remaining 
strings or runners from the plants, and clear the beds from 
weeds and litter of every sort; then either hoe, dig, or loosen 
the ground between the plants of those in beds ; or may, at the 
same time, dig the alleys, from which spread some earth between 
the rows, and close round every plant : this will strengthen 
them, and make the plants flower strong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may be planted about the middle or latter end 
of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in growth ; but 
the best time is about the middle or latter end of August, if 
showery or moist weather, or the beginning, or any time in 
September ; they will then bear fruit the summer after ; not 
but those planted now will take root freely, but^will not bear 
any fruit to signify till the next year ; observing the proper 
sets for planting are the young off-sets and runner plants of the 
last summer, which procure, of the strongest stocky growth, 
from beds of good plants that are in full perfection for bearing, 
and not from worn-out, very old stools, taking them up with 
good roots. — See Strawberries in June, 

Prepare for these plants a piece of good ground, either in’* the 
main quarters, or in borders ; if loamy, the better : and let some 
good rotten dung be dug in. 

If in the main quarters, divide the ground into beds four feet 
wide, with alleys at least eighteen inches wide between them ; 
or may be planted in continued rows in borders. Plant the 
strawberries of the scarlet kinds in rows, one foot three inches 
asunder, and allow the same distance between plant and plant 
in the rows. 

But the largest kind of strawberries, such as the hautboy. 
Chili, &c*, should be planted eighteen inches distant every way* 

The Alpine, or prolific strawberry, should likewise be planted 
fifiteen or eighteen inches distant every way, that there may be 
room for their runners to spread and^take root, this kind of 
strawberry being different in its manner* of bearing from the 
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•otbers ; for the runners which they send forth in suininci take 
root at every joint, and each rooting joint produces blossoms 
and ripe fruit the same season ; and these runners often yield 
the largest and fairest fruit, which are generally in their utmost 
perfection in August and September. 

But this strawberry commonly begins to bear in June, with 
the other sorts, and continues hearing from that time till 
November, and sometimes till Christmas, provided the weather 
continues open and mild till that time. 

Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed in hotbeds, 
&c., the beginniug, middle, or any time in this month, with good 
success ; haring two years old bearing plants in pots, as directed 
last month, place them in the hotbed, and managed as explained 
in the same work in January. 

Be careful that the strawberries in hotbeds have the glasses 
opened a little behind, every mild day, when the weather is 
anything favourable, to admit air to them ; and let the plants 
have moderate waterings. 

If the heat of the hotbed falls off much, you should renew it, 
by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both sides of the bed, 
as you see it necessary. Cover the glasses every night with 
mats, or othei^covering. 

Now is also a very successful time to place pots of strawberry 
plants in the hothouse, or in any forcing-houses, &c., and they 
will bear early in good perfection. — See the Hothouse^ end of 
this month, and Forcing early Fmit, page 96. 

PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

FaaiT trees of all sorts may be planted any time this month, 
when the weather is open. 

Let every kind be planted at proper distances, both for walls, 
espaliers, and in standards, that they may have room to grow 
without interfering with each other in the space of a few years ; 
which is often the case in many gardens, more particularly wall 
trees. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots should never be planted 
nearer than fifteen feet asunder against walls ; nor need they ♦ 
be planted more than eighteen or twehty feet distance. 

Apples and pears for walls and espaliers should be planted 
fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet asunder; but in some cases, 
twenty.five feet is a more eligible distance, especially for some 
sorts of free-shootlng pears ; though It appears considerable at 
first, yet if grafted, „ upon free stock^ they will readily fill 
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that space, and bear considerably better than tf confined, so as 
to require to be often shortened to continue them within 
bounds ; however, generally allow those on dwarf stocks not 
less than fifteen feet, the others eighteen or twenty feet 
distance. 

Plums and cherries, designed for walls and espaliers, should 
be planted from fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet distance. 

The above distances, advUed in planting the different sorts 
of wall ami espalier trees, appear a great way, when the trees 
are first planted : but in seven years’ time, the advantage in 
allowing them proper room will appear ; and it should be ob- 
served to allow trees planted against low walls a greater dis- 
tance than for higher walls, in order that, in default of height, 
there may be proper scope to extend them horizontally. 

For the particular soil and situation proper for the different 
kinds, see the Fniit Garden in November. 

Standard fruit trees should generally be allowed thirty or 
forty feet distance ; and let none be planted closer than from 
twenty to thirty feet distance in a garden, especially full stan- 
dards ; and if an orchard is to be planted, let the larger growing 
kinds of full standard apples and pears, &c., be thirty or forty 
feet distant every way. 

The rule which we advise is, to plant full standard apples 
and pears not less than twenty-five to thirty feet distance : or 
dwarf and other small or moderate growing standards ; of these 
kinds, allow eighteen or twenty feet ; and standard cherries and 
plums, twenty to twenty-five feet apart; and almonds, quinces, 
and medlars, twenty feet; observing these are the least dis- 
tances ; but where there is good scope of ground to allow five 
or ten feet more room, it will, in the end, prove a greater advan- 
tage when the trees arrive at full growth. 

Walnuts and chestnuts should be planted thirty or forty feet 
apart, or more. 

Filberts to be set fifteen or twenty feet asunder* 

Mulberry trees, twenty to thirty feet distance. 

In planting fruit trees of any kind, let care be taken that they 
are not planted too deep ; for that is more material than mimy 
planters may imagine. Open for each tree a circular hole, wide 
enough to receive the roots freely, without pressing against the 
sides, and about a spade deep. 'Hien, having the trees ready, 
up with a good spread of roots, let the ends of the 
roots be pruned, and cut of^such roots as are broken 
Of bruised t then set the tree in the hole, and see that all the 
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spread f^pely as they should daj and in depths so as the 
.l9ippermost roots be only from about three or four to live or six 
ipehes below the general surface* 

Break tbe earth well* and throw it in equally about the roots, 
and shake the tree gently, tliat the earth may fall In close be- 
tween the roots and dbres ; when the earth is all in, tread tbe 
surface moderately, to lix the tree properly. 

SUPPORTING NEW-PLANTED TREES. 

Support tall new-planted standard fruit-trees with stakes, as 
soon as they are planted, especially those that are in exposed 
situations, to secure them firmly in their places, and that they 
may not be rocked about by the wind, which would greatly re- 
tard their taking root. 

Dwarf fruit trees, with large branchy heads, should also be 
secured from the power of the wind ivand those against walls 
should also be fastened thereto : and, if espaliers, fasten them 
to the rails. 


dressing fruit-tree borders. 

»Lrt all the fruit-tree borders be neatly digged, when you 
have finished pruning and nailing. If they have bCen digged 
before, let the surface be loosened where it has been trampled 
in doing the necessary work about the trees. This will be of 
service to the trees, and the borders will appear clean and neat, 
and they will be ready to sow or plant with what you thihk 
necessary. 

GRAFTING. 

Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the month, 
if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries m^y then be ^ 
gialted ; and you may also graft apples. For the method of 
grafting, see the work of the Nunerji. 

forcing early fruit in forcing-houses. 

Thr beginning of this month, if not done before, may begin 
to force fruit trees^ in hot walls, peach-houses, cherry-houses, 
dec., by md of fire or other artificid heat ; the proper sorts are, 
peaches, nectarihes, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, plums, d^c., 
having young trees for this purpose, tliat are arrived to ^ bear- 
ing state, and planted a year or two before in the borders, dec., 
of the forcing departments $ or may have some also in pots to 
remove therein at forcing time occasionally. The tre^t may be 
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planted both as wall-trees and espaliers, training the branches to 
a trellis erected for that pur^se ; and some may be in dwarf 
.standards : also some cherries, both in STnall-headed standards, 
and half standards, and dwarfs ; and vines trained up under the 
sloping glasses. See Hothouse^ December, 

Let moderate fires be made every evening ; or if there is a 
pit within the forcing-house, in which to have a bark or dung 
hotbed, may make the bed a week gr fortnight before you begin 
the fires ; and if a bark -bed is intended, fill the bark-pit witli 
new tanner*s bark t or if a dung hotbed, make it with fresh hot 
horse dung ; and when it has settled down ten or twelve inches, 
lay that depth of tanner’s bark at top. These beds wilK support 
a constant moderate warmth, and serve in which to place pots 
of dwarf cherries and pots of scarlet and Alpine strawberries, 
which will have fruit very ehrly, and in great perfection and 
plenty. Continue making fires every evening soon after sunset, 
and support them till nine or ten o'clock, to warm the air of thg 
house till morning, when the fire may be renewed moderately, 
but not always constantly the whole day : if there is the assis- 
tance also of a bark hotbed, unless it is required to forward the 
trees as much as possible, and in frosty, and very sharp, cloudy, 
foggy, damp weather. However, where there is no internal 
hotbed, must continue a constant, regular, moderate fire-heat.* 

* With this management, the trees will soon begin to advance 
in blossom-buds, &c., when must be careful to continue a regu- 
lar moderate beat, as above, and to admit air, and give occa- 
sional watering. 

Admit fresh air to the trees every moderate day when sunny, 
especially after they begin to bud and shoot, either by sliding 
down some of the upper sloping glasses two or three inches, ot 
drawing some of the uprights in front a little way open, shutting 
all close towards the afternoon, or as the weather changes cold ; 
giving air more fully as the warm season increases, and as the 
trees advance in blossom and shooting. 

Give also occasional waterings both to the borders and over 
[the branches af the trees before they blossom ; but when in 
ftower, and until the fruit is all frurly well set, desist from water- 
ing over the branches, lest it destroy the fecundating male polUn 
of the anthera destined for. the impregnation of the fruit. 

Tfhe fires may be continued till May, being careful never to 
make them stronger than' ta raise the iiitenial heat to about 60* 
in the thermometer, in peach and eiierry houses, and 70* in 
vine houses ; for In vineries, having only principally vines in 
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forcing, the heat is generally continued stronger, as they bear it 
in a higher degree, whereby to forward the fruit in earliest 
perfection. 

According as the fruit advances to full growth, continue as- 
sisting it by proper waterings ; and give it free air every warm 
sunny day ; and when advancing towards ripening, encourage a 
strong heat by the sun in the middle of the day, by admitting 
less or more air in proportion, to forward its maturity, and pro> 
mote a rich flavour. 

Thus the fruits will ripen early ; some, as cherries, will be 
ripe in April and early in May; grapes, plums, apricots, 
peaches, &c., in May and June; being two mouths, or more in 
some, before their natural season of perfection in the open 
ground and full air. 

When the fruit is all gathered, remove or open all the glasses 
to admit the full air to the trees till next forcing season. 

In the above forcing departments may also place pots of cur«> 
rants, goosebenies, raspberries, and strawberries. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

TENDER ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

A90UT the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, it 
will be time to begin to prepare for sowing some of the more 
curious sorts of tender annuals. 

'pie choicest kinds are the double balsams, cockscombs, and 
tricolors, the globe amaranthus, marvel of Peru, diamond ficoi- 
des or ice-plant, egg-plant, stramonium, browallia, &c. (See 
next month.) All these require the assistance of a hotbed to 
bring them forward, in order that they may blow early, and in 
some tolerable perfection. 

Therefore, about the middle or latter end of this month, pro- 
vide some new horse dung, and let it be thrown up in a heap, 
and in eight or ten days it will be in good condition to make 
the bed. Let the l^ed be made about two feet and a half thick 
of dung, making the top level, and then set on the frame and 
glass. When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay on the 
earth, observing that, for this use, it must be rich, lights and 
perfectly dry, and must be broken pretty small, by rubbing it 
between the hands : the depth of earth on the bed must be 
about five or six inches, making the surface level and smooth* 
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The seed may either .be sown on the surface, observing to 
sow each sort separate, and cover them about a quarter of an 
inch, or a little more or less, with light earth ; or you may draw 
some shallow drills with your finger, from the back to the front 
of the bed, and sow the seeds therein, and cover them as above^ 
or may sow them in pots, and plunge them into the earth of the 
hotbed. ♦ 

When the plants appear, admit fresh air to them every day, 
when the weather is anything mild ; and let them have, now 
and then, little sprinklings of water. Mind to cover the glasses 
every night with mats. 

But in raising the above annuals, if it is required to be saving 
of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cucumber or 
melon hotbeds at work, you may sow them in pots, and place 
them in those beds to raise the plants, which may be afterwards 
transplanted or pricked in pots in the same, or into a nursery 
hotbed to forward them to a proper swe. — See April and May»\ 

For the further management of these plants, and directions 
for sowing a general supply of the same sorts, together with 
several other tender annuals, see the work of the Pleasure 
Garden in March, 

SOWING TEN-WEEK STOCKS AND MIGNONETTE. 

The ten-week stock is a pretty annual ; none make a more 
agreeable appeamnee in the borders and in pots, &c., and it 
continues a long time in bloom ; and the mignonette imparts a 
sweet odour, it is now time, about the beginning, and towards 
the middle and latter end of this month, to sow a little of the 
seed of each, to raise a few plants to blow early in the summer. 

The seed may either be sown in a slight hotbed, or in a warm 
border, or in a bed or pots of natural earth, for the plants are 
tolerably hardy ; but by sowing the seed at this time in a mo- 
. derate hotbed, it will bring the plants on much forwardeiu and 
the blow will be stronger, and earlier by three weeks or a month, 
than those sown at the same time in the natural ground. 

But where a hotbed cannot readily be procured, some seed 

• For this pnrpose It must be rich tight mould, aod perfectly dry. Vegotablo 
motild of decftytHi tree leavc« is the b<^. It must he broken tine, or put through 
sinnlt riddlott. 'The dei^h of mould on the bed should he from five to inches. 
Bluke the surfoce level and sintHith. Dmw shallow drills across tlie bed at six or 
eight inches apart ; and as some of those seeds are very small, they most not he 
covered deep ; about a quartt^r of an Inch of flno leaf-mould, sifted regularly over 
them, will he suiAciont. (Jive the surface a gentle beat with the back of a spade, 
and give a gentle sprinkling of water when necessary. 

^ t^A sufficient * umber of plants of titese sorts may be generally raised in the above 
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may either be sown in one or more mkidling-sized pots, placed 
under shelter of a frame and glasses, or hand-glasses, &c., or 
toward the middle or latter end of this month, let a small spot 
of a warm border be neatly digged, %nd there mark out a bed 
about three feet broad ; sow the seed tolerably thick on the 
surface, and rake it neatly, or may be sown in drills ; then arch 
the bed over low with hoops, and cover them with mats every 
night, and in bad weather. But if the above bed of natural 
earth could be covered with a frame and glass, or with hand- 
glasses, it would be a greater advantage to the plants. 

* When the plants have been up about a month or six weeks, 
they should be transplanted where they are to remain. 

But if your plants stand thick in the seed-bed, some of them, 
when they have been up about three or four weeks, or when 
about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a slight hot- 
bed, w'hich will forward them considerably, and some in small 
pots placed therein, three plants in each, or others upon a warm 
border, three inches asunder; and when they have stood a 
month, all (hose not potted should be planted where they are 
to remain. 


HARDY ANNUAL FLOWER-SEEDS. 

About the latter end of this month, if the weather is mild 
and dry, you may sow many sorts of hardy annual flower-seeds 
in borders, and other parts of the pleasure garden. 

The sorts proper to sow at this time are larkspur and flos 
Adonis, convolvulus, lupines, scarlet pea, sw'eet-scented and 
Tangier peas, candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, Venus* looking-glass, 
LobeFs catch-fly, Venus* navel wort, dwarf poppy, nigella, 
queen’s balm, annual sun-flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, and 
hawk-weed, with many other sorts. — See the Catalogue of 
annuals at the end of the book. 

All the above seeds must be sown in the places where you 
intend the plant's shall flower, in beds, borders, pots, &c. They 
must not be transplanted, for these sorts will not succeed so 
well by that practice. The following is the method: — 

Dig with a trowel small patches in the flower-borders, about 
SIX inches in the width, at small or moderate distances, break- 
ing the earth well, and making the surface even ; draw a little 
earth off the top to one side, then sow the seed therein, each 
sort in separate patches, «nd cover it with the earth that was 
drawn off, observing to cover the small seed about a quarter or 
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near half an inch deep, according to their size ; but the larger 
seed must be covered an inch deep at least. 

When the plants have been come up some time, the larger- 
growing kinds should, where they stand too thick, be regularly 
thinned ; observing to allow every kind, according to its growth, 
proper room to grow. 

For instance, the sunflower to be left one in a place ; the 
oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three ; the lupines 
four or five in a patch, the convolvulus, the same number ; the 
rest may be left thicker. — See May^ &c. 

BLOWING ANNUALS EARLY IN A HOTHOUSE. 

Any sorts of desirable annuals of moderate growth may be 
flowered early in a hothouse, with little trouble, sowing the 
seeds in pots, and placing them in any part of the house, or 
towards the front or end glasses ; or, to have them as forward 
as possible, some may be plunged into the bark-bed, &c. 

PLANTING HARDY HERBACEOUS FIBROUS-ROOTED FLOWERING 
PERENNIALS. 

Now you may plant, where wanted, most sorts of hardy 
fibrous-rooted flowering plants, both of perennials and biennials, 
if mild open weather ; such as polyanthuses, primroses, London- 
pride, violets, double daisies, double chamomile, thrift, gentia- 
nelli, hepaticas, and saxifrage. 

Plant also rosc-campiou, rockets, campanula, catch-fly, scar- 
let-lychnis, double feverfew, bachelor’s-button, carnations, pinks, 
sweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury-bells, monkshoo^J, 
Greek valerian, tree primrose, foxglove, golden rods, perennial 
asters, perennial sunflowers, holyhocks, French honeysuckles, 
and many others. 

In planting the above, or any other sorts, observe to dispose 
them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in such order, 
os there may be a variety of colours, as well as a regular suc- 
cession of flowers in every part during the flowering season. 

DRESSING THE AURICULA PLANTS. 

Now, in settled mild w^eather, prepare to dress the auricula 
plants in pots, and add some fresh earth to them, provided it 
was not done the latter end of January. But this is now a 
more proper season for perfonning this necessary work, observ- 
ing the same method as directed last month ; and the sooner it 
Is now done the better. 
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The choice kinds of auriculas in pots must now be treated 
with more than ordinary care, for their flower- buds will soon 
begin to appear ; therefore the plants should be defended from 
frost and cold heavy rains. 

This must be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or glass ; 
but every mild and dry day the plants must be entirely un- 
covered. 

SOWIXG AURICULA ASD POLYANTHUS SEEDS. 

Auricula and polyanthus seeds may be sown any time in this 
month ; they will grow freely, and the plants from this sowing 
will rise well. The seeds may be sown in a warm spot in the 
common ground, or in boxes, or laige pots fllled with light rich 
earth ; but the pots or boxes are often preferred, because they 
can readily be removed to different situations, as the season 
may require. 

The seeds must be sown tolerably thick, and covered with 
light earth, about a quarter of an inch deep. 

Place the boxes in a situation well defended from northerly 
winds, and open to the morning and mid-day sun ; in two 
months or ten weeks* lime, they must be removed to a more 
shady place. 

Ill June or July they will be fit to transplant; for which, see 
the work of the Flower Garden in those months. 

TRANSPLANTING CARNATION PLANTS. 

Transplant the carnation plants in mild weather, which 
were raised last year from layers, into the large pots and bor- 
difrrs, &c., where you intended them to remain to blow, if not 
done in autumn ; let this be done about the latter end of the 
month, if the plants are in tolerable strength. 

Those intended for pots should generally be some of the 
choicest fine varieties ; and if the plants have been wintered in 
small pots, or in beds, &c., you may now, if settled mild wea- 
ther, transplant .them finally into the proper-sized pots (twenty- 
fours, or sixteens), to remain for flowering. 

Fill, for that purpose, some pots with light rich earth ; then 
having any plants in small pots, turn them out with the ball of 
earth about their roots, entire : or, if growing in beds, take 
them up also with balls, or as much earth as will readily hang 
about their roots; set one plant in the middle of each large 
pot, and close the earth Well about the roots and stem of the 
plants, giving them immediately a moderate watering, which 
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will settle the earth close to the roots, and the plants well in 
their places. 

When all is planted, set the plants in a situation well shel- 
tered from cold winds. 

Likewise plant carnations in the flower borders, in open wea- 
ther, the middle or latter end of the month. 

TULIPS, HYACINTHS, Ac. 

Defend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips, hya- 
cinths, anemones, and ranunculuses, from frost, snow, and exces- 
sive rains ; the plants will now begin to appear above ground ; 
and tl)e beds wherein the finest of these flower-roots are planted 
should now, where intended, and if not done before, be arched 
over with hoops ; and in frosty, or extremely bad weather, let 
mats or canvas be drawn over to defend the advancing flower- 
buds. 

This, where it can be conveniently done, should not now be 
omitted to the choicest kinds, when required to have them 
blow' ill their ultimate perfection ; for although they are hardy 
enough, yet being protected in their early flower-buds this and 
next month from inclement weather, the blow will be much 
finer than if fully exposed ; however, this care is not necessary 
for the common kinds, either in beds or borders. 

DRESSING AND DIGGING THE BORDERS, BEDS, Ac. 

Now let the flower-beds and borders in general be thoroughly 
cleared from weeds, and every kind of litter ; for neatness in 
those parts of the garden is agreeable at all times, but more 
particularly at this season, when the flowers and plants of most 
kinds are beginning to push. 

Therefore, let the surface of the beds and borders be lightly 
and carefully loosened with a hoe, in a dry day, and let them 
be neatly raked, which will give an air of liveliness to the sur- 
face, and the whole will appear neat and very pleasing to the 
eye, and well worth the labour. 

Likewise, if any borders, beds, &c., were not digged last 
autumn or winter, it should now be done, ready for the recep- 
tion of flower plants, seeds, &c., and that the whole may appear 
fresh and lively. 


PRUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Finish pruning flowering shrubs and evergreens, where they 
want it. 
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In doing this work, observe to cut out all dead wood ; and 
where any of the branches are too long, or grow straggling, let 
them be shortened, or cut off close, as you shall see it neces- 
sary ; and likewise, where the branches of different shrubs in- 
terfere, or run into each other, let them be cut shorter, so that 
every shrub may stand singly, and clear one of another ; then 
all the different shrubs will show themselves distinctly, and to 
the best advantage. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be cleared away, 
and then let the ground be neatly dug between and about all 
the plants, observing to take off all suckers arising from the 
roots. Nothing looks better in a shrubbery than to see the 
ground neat and fresh between the dowering shrubs and ever- 
greens, &c., especially in such clumps and other compartments 
where the shrubs stand distant. 

But as sometimes particular parts of a shrubbery are on some 
occasions required to form a close thicket, in that case very lit- 
tle pruning, or digging, &c., is wanted. 

PLANTING FLOWERING SIIUUIJS. 

Most sorts of flowering shrubs may now be safely removed 
any time this month when it is open weather. 

But particularly the Guelder-roses, syringas, laburnum, lilacs, 
honeysuckles, roses, spiraeas, and altba*a-frutex, hypericum-fru- 
tex, Persian lilac, double-blossomed cherry, double bramble, 
cornelian cherry, and double hawthorn : you may likewise plant 
bladder-senna, scorpion-senna, privet, Spanish broom, jasmines, 
sumach, cistuses, and acacias, with many other sorts of hardy 
deciduous shrubs, which may now be safely transplanted ; for 
most sorts will take root very freely and soon at this season. 

PLANTING EVERGREENS. 

About the middle, or any time in this month, if settled mild 
weather, you may transplant phillyreas, alatemu.s, yews, ever - 
green oaks^ junipers, hollies, phlomises, savins, vines, firs, 
cypress, cedars, laurels, laurustinus, pyracantha, arbutus, arbor- 
vitae, cistuses, with most other kinds of hardy evergreen shrubs 
and trees. 

DtRBCrrONS FOK PLANTING THE VARIOUS SORTS OF SIIRUBS, Ac. 

In planting and decorating the clumps and quarters In the 
shrubbery, care should be»taken to dispose the various sorts of 
fiowering shrubs and plants in such order, as that the different 
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kinds may be easily seen conspicuously distinct from the adja* 
cent walks or lawns. They should not be planted too close 
together, but generally about four or five feet distance; nor 
should they be suffered, as they grow up, to interfere with each 
other ; for that would deprive you of the pleasure of seeing the 
different shrubs to advantage. 

When any of the more curious kind of shrubs are to be con- 
veyed to any great distance for planting, great care should be 
taken to pack them well ; they should be tied in bundles, and 
their roots well packed round with straw, and every bundle 
packed up in mats. 

Likewise any sorts of shrubs obtained from nurseries in bun- 
dles should be soon unpacked, and trenched in the ground 
together by the roots, till they can be planted. 

CARE OF GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Grass walks and lawns should be kept extremely clean ; now 
the season for mowing begins to approach ; pole and roll them 
every week, in dry open weather ; a wooden roller is best to 
roll with immediately after poling, to take up the scattered 
worm-casts ; and when the grass is thus clean, and the surface 
dry, it should be rolled occasionally with a heavy roller, to 
make the bottom finn and smooth. 

The edges of the grass walks or lawns should be all neatly 
cut even with an edging-iron about the end of this month, which 
will be a vast addition to the neatness of them. 

LAYING TURF. 

Grass turf may be laid any time this month, where wanted, 
either to make new or mend old work, for it will now grow 
freely witli little trouble ; observing to beat it well, and roll it 
with a heavy roller now and then, to make the surface firm and 
even. — See last and next month. 

gravel walks. 

Keep the gravel walks perfectly free from w'eeds, moss, ami 
litter of any sort ; and let them be well rolled occasionally in 
<lry weather. 


PLANTING HEDGES. 

Plant hedges where wanted, especially deciduous kinds ; 
such as hawthorn, privet, white- thoni* hornbeam, beech, elder, 
elm, &c.— See December^ for the method of planting. 

E 2 
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Likewise is a proper time to plash old hedges, that are run 
up naked, or open below. — See also December, 

PLANTING BOX, &c., FOR EDGINGS TO BEDS AND BORDERS. 

Box, for edging to borders, &c., may be planted any time in 
this month ; it will take root in a short time, and there will be 
no fear of its success ; likewise, where there are gaps in any 
former planted edgings, let the deficiencies be made good ; also 
old overgrown or irregular edgings replanted : for nothing looks 
worse than ragged and irregular box edgings by the sides of the 
w’alks. 

For the method of planting box, see the Flower Garden 
for October, 

Thrift makes a very compact and beautiful edging if planted 
properly aii4 well kept. This may be planted any time this 
month, either in a close edging, in the manner directed for box 
(see October), or planted with a dibble, setting the plants near 
enough to touch one another, so as at once to form a tolerably 
close edge-row, as aforesaid, or however not above two or three 
inches asunder ; and if you give it two or three good waterings 
in dry weather, it will grow freely. 

Double daisies make also tolerably good edgings, and may 
be employed both in default of the two fonner, and to effect 
variety in particular compartments, and will make a good ap- 
pearance in April, May, and June, when in flower. Let them 
be plaiited nearly close, or not more than two or three inches’ 
distance in the row. 

Thyme, hyssop, w inter savory, and lavender, are sometimea 
planted for edgings to borders ; but these rather grow out of 
compass, or get stubby and nak<*d, by close clipping. 

But after all, there is nothing makes so neat, effectual, and 
durable edging as box. 

All edgings should be kept very neat and regular, by trim- 
ming them at sides and top every spring and summer. — See the 
succeeding months, 

FORCING EARLY FLOWERS, Acc. 

Where early flowers are required, you may, in the beginning 
of this month, place various sorts in pots, in hothouses, forcing- 
houses, jkc., now at work, and in hotbeds ; such as pots of 
pinks, carnations, sweet-williams, anemones, ranunculuses, nar- 
cissuses, early dwarf tulips, hyacinths, jonquib, and any other 
ornamental and sweet-smelling flowers, both of the fibrous. 
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bulbous, and tuberous-rooted kinds, and they will blow early, 
and in good perfection. 

Likewise may have pots of roses, and other desirable flower- 
ing plants, placed now in the hothouse, or any forcing depart- 
ment. 

About London the gardeners force various flower plants for 
market, which is sometimes effected in boarded forcing-frames, 
with the assistance of hot dung, applied to the back part 
thereof ; these frames being constructed of strong inch and half 
boards, made five, six, seven /eet high behind, the ends in pro- 
portion, and fronted witli glass sashes sloping to the top of the 
l)ack ; four, five, or six feet wdde at bottom, by one foot at top ; 
the length at pleasure ; and in which placing pots of plants and 
shrubs, hot dung is piled against the back and ends, half a yard 
wide at bottom, gradually narrowed to a foot wide at top. The 
dung throws in a fine heat, and the plants flower agreeably at 
an early time : keeping up the heat when decreased, by the ap- 
plication of fresh hot dung. 

Though, since hotiiouses have become so prevailing, these 
kind of frames are not generally used. 


THE NURSERY. 

Finish digging the ground between the rows of all kinds of 
young trees and shrubs, ♦ first giving any necessary pruning that 
may be required. 

lliis work should now be completed as soon as possible, for 
it will not only destroy all surface-weeds, and render the ground 
neat and agreeable to be seen, but will be also advantageous to 
the growth of the young trees and shrubs. 

VUOrAGATIXG BY CUTTINGS, Ac. 

Plant cuttings of goo,seberries and currants ; by which me- 
thod you may propagate the finest sorts in their kinds, and may 
also propagate them by suckers. 

The cutting for this purpose must be of the last year’s shoots, 
observing to take such as are strong, of straight growth, and cut 
about ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches in length ; 
plant them in rows, not 1es.s than twelve inches asunder, and 
put each cutting about one-third or hdlf way into the ground : 

* «. Thofto which are to reituUn in the Mine ground for another year. 
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they will soon take root, and will shoot out at top, and form 
tolerable branchy heads by the end of the summer, and in a 
year or two after will produce fruit. 

By suckers also may now raise these trees in abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the bottom,-— 
See Propagating by Suckers, below. 

Be careful to train these trees always with a single stem, six 
or eight to ten or twelve inches high, before you form the head. 

Plant also cuttings or honeysuckles, and other hardy flower- 
ing shrubs and trees ; as many different sorts may be propagated 
by that method. 

The cuttings must be shoots of the former year*s growth : 
choose such as have strength, cutting them from the respective 
trees and shrubs in proper lengths; or long shoots may be 
divided into two or more cuttings, which should not be shorter 
than six inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them in a shady 
place, in rows a foot asunder, at six or eight inches' distance in 
the row, putting each cutting half way into the earth. 

Most kinds of cuttings which are planted now will be well 
rooted by next October. 

PROEAOATIKG BV StXKEUS. 

Many kinds of shrubbery plants furnish abundance of suckers 
from the root for propagation, particularly gooseberries, currants, 
roses, lilacs, syringas, and many other hardy shrubs ; and the 
suckers may now be separated from the parent plants, each with 
some roots, and planted either in nursery rows for a year or 
two, or the largest, at once, where they are to remain. 

PROPAGATING BY I^AYRRa 

PsorAGATE by layers, this being a tolerable good season to 
make layers of all such shrubs and trees as are increased by 
that method : though the best time to do this is some time be- 
tween Michaelmas and Christmas ; but where it was omitted at 
that time, it may now be done, and most kinds will still succeed. 

In making layers of any kind of trees or shrubs, observe to 
dig round the plant that is to be layed, and as you go on bring 
down the shoots or branches regularly, and lay them along in 
the earth, with their tops above ground, fastening them securely 
there with hooked pegs, and then let all the young shoots on 
each branch be neatly layed, and cover them three or four 
inches deep with earth, leaving the top of each three or four to 
flve or six inches out of the ground.— See last month. 
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It may be of advantage, in laying some of the more hard- 
wooded kinds, to gash or slit the layers an inch or two, by an 
upward cut on the under side, as intimated m the Nursery 
work of January, 

Most kinds of layers, which arc now layed, will be tolerably 
well rooted, and fit to be transplanted by next Michaelmas ; 
some not till the second year. 

TRANSPLANTING LAYERS. 

Take off the layers of such shrubs and trees as were laycd 
down last year, and which still remain on the stools. 

Let the layers, as soon as they are taken ofif, be trimmed and 
planted in rows in an open situation : let the rows be twelve to 
eighteen inches or two feet asunder, according to the size of the 
plants ; and put in the plants about tw^elve or fifteen inches 
distant in tlie row, 

SOWING STONES AND KERNELS. &c.. TO RAISE STOCKS FOR 
GRAFTING, &c. 

Sow plum and cherry-stones, &c., if not done in autumn ; 
and also the kernels of apples and pears, to raise a supply of 
stocks to bud and graft upon. 

They may be sown any time this month, in mild w’^eather, 
but the sooner the better ; observing to choose a spot of per- 
fectly clean and light ground to sow them in ; let them be sown 
in beds, three or four feet wide, covering them about an inch 
deep with earth. 

The plants from this sowing will be fit to transplant next 
Michaelmas and spring. 

SO\yiNG SEEDS OF SHRUBS AND FOREST TREES. 

Sow likewise the seeds, nuts, and berries, &c., of hardy 
forest-trees and shrubs. These may be sown the beginning or 
any time of the month, in open mild weather. Prepare beds 
for this purpose three fpet and a half broad : let the seed be 
scattered or placed thereon as regular as possible ; ana cover 
each kind a proper depth with earth ; none less than half an 
inch, nor any much more than an inch and a half deep» except 
any large nut kinds, 

TRANSPLANTING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Flowerino shrubs of all kinds m&f now be safely transplanted* 
any time when open weather, from the seed-beds or nursery 
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rows, where standing too close, and planted in wider rows, in 
the quarters, or in beds, &c., as required ; and if the weather 
and time will permit, this work should be completed by the 
latter end of the month. 

PRUNING AND TRIMMING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Finish pruning or trimming flowering shrubs in nursery rows, 
according as they may require, whereby to regulate any disor> 
derly growths, and to train the heads in some regular form. 

In doing this work, it would generally be proper to prune or 
train the young plants mostly to short single stems below ; and 
where tlr^' lieads of any shrubs are very irregular, or run out in 
rambling shb|ts, let them be reduced to some order and form, 
by cutting out or shortening such as may require any regulation, 
whereby to form a somewhat orderly shape in the general head. 
Likewise suckers arising from tlie roots should generally be 
cleared off, and if carefully detached with some roots to each, 
the best of them, if wanted, may be planted in nursery row’s at 
proper di^anccs : they will make good plants in two or three 
years* time ; and the mother plants being cleared therefrom, 
will be preserved in a more regular proper growth. 

After the above occasional pruning, let the ground be digged 
between the rows of the continuing shrubs, if not before done ; 
digging it one spade deep, in a neat regular manner, to remain 
in good cultivated order all the spring and ensuing summer. 

TRANSPLANTING AND PRUNING FOREST AND OTHER TREKS. 

Transplant young forest-trees, and other tree-kinds, of 
young growth, according as it may be necessary, from seed-beds 
or nursery rows, &c., where they remain too close *, and let 
them be quartered out or planted regularly in the proper nur- 
sery order, in rows, twelve to eighteen inches or two or three 
feet distance, as the different sizes of growth and particular 
sorts require ; or nursery trees of larger size.s if too considera- 
bly crowded, See., may also be transplanted at more eligible 
distances in rows, two or three feet asunder. Anally to remain 
as long as it is necessary in their nursery growth. 

Prune young nursery trees of different sorts, especially of the 
deciduous kinds, both forest, ornamental, and fruit- trees* accord- 
ing as they may require : cutting away all strong lateral shoots 
produced on the stems, and prune any irregular growths above, 
in the branches of the head. 
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TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Fruit trees of any kind may also be removed now ; and there 
is no time in the planting season in which they will succeed 
better, especially if transplanted soon in the month ; but all 
kinds of these trees may, with great safety, be removed any 
time ill the month, when mild weather. 

TRANSPLANTING STOCKS TO BUD AND GRAFT UPON. 

Maks new plantations of stocks, to bud and graft the differ- 
ent kinds of choice fruit upon. 

Many of those raised from seeds, &c., last year, will now be 
ready for this practice. 

Let these be planted out as soon in the month as the weather 
will permit ; plant them in rows two feet and a half asunder, and 
let them be planted at least fifteen inches' distance from one 
another in the row. They should be planted by line, either 
dibbling in the small plants, or the larger ones trenched or hoed 
in with the spade; or otherwise cut out small trenches bylines, 
placing the plants therein, at the above distance, and turn the 
earth in upon their roots, and tread it gently along. 

HEADING-DOWN BUDDED STOCKS. 

Head-down budded stocks, or such young trees and shrubs 
that were budded the last summer: let this be done with a 
sharp knife, observing to cut the head off about four inches 
above the place where the bud is inserted. — See the work of 
budding and inoculating in June and July, 

PREPARING FOR GRAFTING. 

(Jrafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 

'Fhe sorts proper to begin with are, pears, plums, and cher- 
ries ; and thc.se kinds generally succeed remarkably well, when 
grafted sometime in the last fortnight of this month. 

Apples may also be grafted at the same time, or they may be 
deferred a fortnight longer, or any time next month. 

It should be observed, that, where grafting is to be done, 
you should begin to prepare for it the beginning or middle of 
this month. 

The first thing to he done towards this work is, to select the 
grafts : and it must be observed, these must he young shoots, 
such only as were produced last year ; for those that are of 
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transplanted^ some of the largest of them in the autumn or 
spring after sowing, and in two or three years after will be lit 
to, bud or graft upon. 

Thus observe as above ; let the stocks for grafting, both of 
fruit-trees and others, be always of the same family or genus as 
that of the respective trees which are to be grafted. 

Note. Stocks in general, which are raised from seed, being 
mostly of a stronger growth, are commonly called free stocks. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS FOR PERFORMING THE WORK. 

Thebe are several methods of gracing; but we shall only take 
notice of three or four, which are the most generally and occa- 
sionally practised, such as Whip-grafting, Cleft-grafting, Crown- 
grafting, and Grafting by Approach, or Inarching. 

Previous to grafting, you must be provided with a proper 
grafting-knife, a quantity of strong bass strings for bandages to 
tie the stocks and grafts firmly together, and some well-wrought 
clay, to clay them round over the tying to secure them from 
the air and wet. 

Observe that the stocks intended to be grafted, must, previous 
to the insertion of the graft, be headed down ; which, if intended 
for dwarf trees, for walls or espaliers, must be headed pretty low, 
i. e. within five or six inches of the ground : but if for standards, 
they may either be headed at five or six feet high, or at one, 
two, three, or four feet, for dwarf or half standards, or occa.sion- 
ally, for standards some may be headed as low as directed for 
dwarfs, particularly apples and pears, and so train up one strong 
shoot from the graft for a stem till it is five or six feet high ; 
then topped or cut off at that height, to cause it to throw out 
branches to form the head. 

FIRST, BY WHIP-GRAFTING. 

This kind of grafting is that the most commonly practised in 
the nurseries, as being both the most expeditious and success- 
ful, and may be performed upon smaller stocks by one or two 
years* growth, and thereby gain time ; for it is effected with 
the grea^st success upon small stocks, from about half an inch, 
or less, to near an inch in diameter ; but corr^monly prefer small 
stocks of about half an inch thick in the part intended for the 
insertion of the graft ; and the method of performing the work 
is this : — 

Having your scions or^afts, &c., ready ; then begin the work 
by cutting off the head of the stock slopingly, at a convenient 
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height, according to the rules above hinted ; this done, fix upon 
a smooth part of the stock, where headed off, and there cut 
away the bark or rind, with part of the wood, in a clean sloping 
manner upwards, about an inch and a half to two inches in 
length t then having the scions cut into lengths of four or five 
eyes each, prepare one to fit the stock, as above, by cutting it 
also a little sloping, so as to exactly fit the cut part of the stock, 
as if cut from the same place, that the rinds of both may nearly 
join in every part; then cut a slit or tongue about half an inch 
in length upwards in the scions, and cut a slit the same length 
downwards in the stock, to receive the said tongue; in that 
manner fix the graft in the stock, taking care that the sap or 
rind of both may meet or join as exact and evenly as possible 
in every part. Having thus fixed the graft, let it be immediately 
tied with a string of soft bass, bringing it in a neat manner 
.several times round the graft and stock, taking care to preserve 
the graft in its due position ; and let the bandage be neatly tied, 
and immediately cover the place with some grafting clay, ob- 
serving to bring the clay near an inch above the top of the 
stock, and a little lower than the bottom part of the graft, leav- 
ing a due thickness on every side of the graft and stock, making 
it in a roundish oval form, and taking care to close it well in 
every part, that no wet, wind, or sun can enter, to prevent 
which is the whole intention of the clay ; for without that pre- 
caution, the operation would prove fruitless : and in this manner 
proceed with the rest. 

Iji performing the operation of whip-grafting, some grafters 
first cut and prepare the scion, and then cut and fit the stocks to 
that ; hut it is not material which, provided it be done in an 
exact and somewhat expeditious manner. 

Next it must be noted, that the grafts must be now and then 
examined, to see if the clay anywhere falls off or cracks : if it 
does, it must be renewed with fresh clay. 

By the last week in May, or first week in June,*^ the grafts 
or stocks will be well united ; and then take off the clay, and 
loosen the bandages a little. 

SECOND, BY CLEFT-GRAFTING. 

The next general method of grafting is that by clefting the 
stock, commonly called cleft or slit-grafting, because the stock 
is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part; and is perfonned 
in the following manner ; — • 

• In SootlMid, by the lost week in June, nr llrst week in July. 
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The proper sized stocks on ithich this kind of grafting is per- 
formed are generally about an inch, or an inch and a half, and 
even two inches or more, in diameter. First, with a strong 
knife, cut off the head of the stock very smooth ; this done, fix 
upon a smooth part, just below where headed, and on the oppo- 
site side to that, cut away part of the stock, about an inch and 
a half, in a sloping manner upwards, so as the crown of the 
stock may not be more than about half an inch broad. This 
done, prepare your graft or scion, which is done in this manner : 
observe to cut your grafts into proper lengths, of about six to 
eight or ten inches, with several eyes or buds to each ; then 
take your sharpest knife, and pare away the bark and some of 
the wood at the lower end of the graft in a sloping manner, 
about an ihch and a half, or near two inches in length, on two 
sides, making it to have a wedge-like shape ; but let one side of 
it, which is to be placed outwards in the stock, be left double 
the thickness of the other side, and with the rind continued 
thereon. The graft being prepared, take your strong knife, and 
place it in the middle of the stock, crossways the top of the 
sloped part, and with a small mallet. Sic., strike the knife to the 
stock,, observing to cleave it no farther than what is necessary 
to admit the graft readily ; then place the knife, or some small 
instrument, a little way into the cleft, at the sloped part of the 
stock, to keep it open for the reception of the graft, which then 
directly introduce into the cleft on the upright side of the stock, 
at the back of the slope, inserting it with great exactness, as far 
as it is cut, with the thickest edge outwards, and so that the 
rind may meet exactly every way with the rind of the stock. 
The graft being placed, then remove the knife or wedge, taking 
care not to displace the graft ; this done, let it be tied and well 
clayed, in the manner directed as above, in the work of whip or 
tongue-grafting. 

Or if, in this cleft-grafting, you choose to put in two grafts, 
it may be performed on large stocks, which must be twice cleft, 
the clefts parallel to each other, and so fix the grafts in the 
stock, as above. 

This kind of grafting may likewise be performed on the 
branches of trees that already bear firuit, if you desire to change 
the sorts. 

The grafts will be united with the stocks by the last week in 
May, or the beginning of June ; and then take off the clay, 
and loosen the bandages^ and apply fresh clay at the top of the 
stock. 
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THIRD, BY CROWN-GRAFTING. 

The third kind of grafting is known by the name of crown- 
grafting, as sometimes three, four, or more grafts are inserted 
round the crown of the stock, in a circular order, introduced 
betwixt the bark and the wood. 

This way of grafting is commonly practised upon such stocks 
as are too large and stubborn to cleave, and is often performed 
upon the branches of apple and pear trees, &c., that already 
bear fruit, when it is intended to change the sorts, or to' renew 
the tree with fresh bearing wood. 

The manner of doing this sort of grafting is as follows : — 

First, to cut off the head of the tree or stock level, or of any 
particular branch of a tree which you intend to graft, and pare 
the top perfectly smooth ; then prepare your grafts, which is 
done by cutting one side flat and a little sloping, about two 
inches in length, making a kind of shoulder at the top of the 
cut, to rest on the head of the stock ; and pare off only a little 
of the bark toward each edge of the other side of the grsift ; then 
prepare to insert it, which, in this order of grafting, must be 
effected by introducing the cut part down betwixt the bark and 
wood of the stock ; first slitting the bark or rind from the top 
downwards, clean through to the firm wood, two inches or two 
inches and a half in length ; and having a small thin wedge of 
iron or wood, and opening the rind of the stock a little at the 
top of the slit, introduce the wedge gently down betwixt the 
\rood and rind, far enough to make way for admitting the graft : 
then drawing out the wedge, insert the graft in that part with 
the cut sloped side towards and close to the wood of the stock 
aforesaid, slipping it nearly down the length of its cut part, rest- 
ing the shoulder thereof, prepared as above, upon the top of the 
stock ; and in this manner you may put four, five, or more 
grafts, as may seem convenient, upon each stock, and bind them 
round with strong boss. 

When the grafts are all thus fixed, you must then immedi- 
ately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, bringing it 
close about the stock and grafts, observing to raise dt at least 
an inch above the top of the stock, in a rounding manner, so as 
to throw the wet quickly off, and prevent it lodging or getting 
into the work, which would ruin all. 

Those trees which are grafted this way, generally succeed 
prosperously ; but for the first year ot two after grafting, the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the stock by violent winds. 
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this must be remedied by tying some firm sticks to the body of 
the stock or branch that is grafted, and the grafts tied to the 
sticks. 

The best time for performing this kind of grafting is in the 
last week in March, or the first week in April ; for then the sap 
will begin to be more in motion, which renders the bark of the 
stock much easier to be separated from the wood, to admit the 
graft. 

These grafts will be pretty well united with the stock by the 
end of May, or beginning of June. 

FOURTH, GRAFTING BY APPROACH, OR INARCHING. 

Another way of grafting, occasionally practised, is called 
Inarching, or Grafting by Approach ; but is not eligible for any 
general practice, only chiefly for particular trees, that do not 
propagate freely by any other method, and for some occasions 
of curiosity. 

The method of performing the operation is this : — 

When it is intended to propagate any kind of trees or shrubs 
by this manner of grafting, it must be obsen^ed, that the stock 
you would graft upon, and the tree from which you would take 
the graft, must stand so near, or can be placed so near, that the 
branch you would inarch can, as it grows upon the parent tree, 
be brought to approach and join readily to a convenient part of 
the stock, thereby forming together a sort of arch ; hence it is 
called Inarching, &c. ; for the graft is not to be separated from 
the mother-plant till some months after performing the opera* 
tion ; nor is the head of the stock to be cut off till that time, 
except you cannot otherwise conveniently fix the graft. 

For instance, cither having the stocks and the trees designed 
for inarching growing in the full ground near together, or have 
one or both in pots, to place near each other as required ; or 
that you want to inarch some branches of trees, &c., that are 
three, four, or five feet, or more, from the surface of the ground, 
and suppose the stocks you would graft upon to be in pots ; in 
that case may erect a kind of slight stage, as high as the 
branches qf the tree ; upon this stage the pots which contain 
the stocks must be placed. Thus far observed, then, in either 
case, proceeding to the work, take one of the branches you de- 
sire to inarch, and bring the tmdy of the said branch to touch 
that of the stock, at such a convenient height, where the stock 
and graft is nearly of a ^ze, and mark the parts where the graft 
and stock will most readily join together ; then, in that part of 
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the branch, pare away the bark and part of the wood, about 
three inches in length ; and in the same manner let the rind and 
wood be pared off that side of the stock where the branch is to 
be joitied, the same length and breadth, so that both the cut 
parts may exactly join, rind to rind ; then cut a slit upwards in 
the branch, near an inch long, forming thereby a sort of tongue, 
and make a slit of the same length downwards in the stock, to 
receive the said tongue of the branch ; then let them be joined, 
placing the branch with the top upright, slipping the tongue of 
the graft into the slit made in the stock ; and see that the cut 
parts join in an exact manner, and let them be immediately tied 
together with some bass, and afterw'ards cover over the place 
with a due quantity of well-wrought clay, very well closed, that 
110 air or wet can penetrate. 

After this, let a stout stake be driven into the ground, and 
that part of the stock and graft must be fastened to it, which 
prevents the graft from being displaced by the wind. 

Remember that the stock and graft are to remain in that 
position for at least fifteen or sixteen weeks, when they will be 
well united ; the graft is then to be separated from the mother- 
plant, being careful to do this with a perfect sharp knife, cutting 
off tiie engrafted branch with a slope downwards to the stock ; 
and, if not dtme in grafting, the head of the stock must now be 
cut close to the graft. The old clay and bandage are at this 
time to be taken off ; and at the same time it would be advis. 
able to tie them again gently, and also to put them in fresh clay, 
which will still be of great sert'ice, and let them remmn so for a 
month or five weeks. 

By this kind of grafting, you may raise almost any kind of 
tree or shrub ; and it is often practised by way of curiosity, to 
ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon one of the 
common stocks of the respective sorts, by which means there 
is raised a new tree, bearing fruit, In a few months ; this is 
sometimes practised upon orange-trees, &c., by grafting fruit 
branches on stocks raised to a proper size from the kernels of 
the fruit. 

Note. In this method of grafting, the stocks may occasionally 
be both in the full ground or in pots ; the latter is necessary 
where the branches of the trees you would inarch are not neat 
enough the ground, or for orange and other green-house trees 
and shrubs ; but as for such trees and shrubs as grow in the 
common ground, and whose branches are favourably situated 
for that work, there may be stocks placed either in pots, or 
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planted in the ground near the said trees, &c., or it may be per- 
fonned on stocks or trees that grow accidentally near. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

The green-house should have good attendance at this season; 
both to give the plants occasional waterings and admissions of 
fresh air, as also, if severe frosts should prevail, to give neces- 
sary protection, as in January. 

In open mild w'eather, they will need refreshments of water 
now and then, and daily admission of external air ; but will not 
now require water all alike, nor all at one time: though all 
should enjoy an equal benefit of fresh air, by opening the win- 
dows every mild day. 

Examine, therefore, the tubs and pots separately* to see which 
want water, and which do not ; then let water be given accord- 
ingly, only where necessary, and always very moderately ; a 
little will be serviceable, but too much will be of bad conse- 
quence at this season. 

Oranges, lemons, and myr|les, and most other of the woody 
plants, will require water frequently ; but never give them much 
at a time, and to none but where absolutely necessary. 

The herbaceous kinds will also require occasional supplies of 
water, but less frequent, and in less quantitiesMtban the woody 
tribe. ^ 

Let the succulent kinds, such as aloes, sedums, ficoides, See., 
have wa^r but very sparingly at this time, and only when the 
earth in the pots is very dry, 

Air should be admitted to the plants in the green-house at 
all times when the weather is favourable ; for that is a necessary 
article, and the plants cannot thrive without it, nor continue in 
a healthful Uvejy appearance. Every day, when the weather is 
tolerably mild, let some of the windows be opened a little way, 
for the admission of lur, and take care that they are shut again 
in due time ; that is, about three, four, or five in the evening, 
according to the temperature of the weather; but if cold sharp 
air, shut them sooner in proportion. 

In frosty weather, keep the green-house close ; and if very 
severe, defend the windows at night. Sec,, and make occasionii 
fires.— -See January, 
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Another thing to be regarded is, to keep the plants of all 
kinds free from casual decayed shoots and leaves, for those are 
not only hurtful to the plants while in the House, but appear 
very unsightly ; therefore, whenever such appear, let them be 
constantly taken off ; and if the leaves appear foul or dusty, 
water over the heads of the plants in a mild sunny day, which 
will clean and refresh them' very beneficially ; keep also the 
pots, &c., and green-house, always neatly clean. 

There is another thing which will be of great service to the 
oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and may be per- 
formed the latter end of this, or any time next month ; that is, 
to loosen the earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and .take a 
little out, half an inch or an inch deep, and add some fresh in 
its stead ; this will certainly prove very beneficial to the plants ; 
and whoever will bestow that little dressing upon them, will see 
the advantage of it in a short time* 

OIIAKGES AND MYRTLES. 

Where any of the oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c., have 
naked or irregular heads, you may now, towards the latter end 
of ^e month, if mild fine weather, begin to reduce them to some 
regularity. The branches or head may either be cut close, or 
shortened less or more to* the place where you desire’ shoots to 
rise, to form the head regular, for they will break 6ut in the old 
wood. 

Then when any trees are thus headed down, it would also be 
911 advantage to shift them, especially such as are of a weakly 
growth, in order to add a little fresh earth about their roots ; 
and the method is this : let the tree be taken out of its tub or 
'potj'but preserve the ball of earth entire ; and then trim off with 
your knife any very matted, dry root-fibres round the outside, 
and also some of the loose old earth from the bottom and sides 
of the ball ; then, having some fresh compost ready, put some 
into the bottom of the pot or tub ; place the tree therein, fill up 
round the ball with fresh earth, and give it a little water. 

But in heading down any of the green-house plants, if time 
wil^^ not permit, or that you think it not necessary to shiff them 
as above, do not, however, fail to loosen the earth in the top of 
the tub or pots, and a little way down round the sides, and 
draw this loose earth out ; then fill up the tub 9gain with new 
compost, and give some water. 

But where any orange or lemon -tree* are in a very weak or 
sickly unprosporous growth, it wmuld be advisable, about the 

F 
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latter end of this month, or any time in March, to prune the 
heads, and shift them into entire new earth, taking the plant 
clean out of the pot, all the old earth shaken entirely from its 
roots, and all mouldy and decayed roots cut off ; then let the 
whole root be washed in water, and plant it again immediately 
in a tub or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it too 
deep ; and give water moderately. 

After this shifting, it would be of great advantage to the same 
plants, if you have the conveiiieiicy of a glass-case, A'c., in which 
to make a hotbed of tan or dung, but tan is much the best ; and 
if ill this bed the trees are plunged, they will shoot sooner, and 
more freely, both in the root and top, to recover good strength, 
and a renewed head of branches of prosperous growth, early in 
the following .summer. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Fires ‘ must be continued every night and morning in the 
hothouse, and occasionally all day, when severe frosts or cold 
cutting weather. 

Likewise a proper degree of heat must now be preser%'ed in 
the bark-bed, in the hot-house, wherein the pines are plunged ; 
for many of the plants will now begin to show fruit, aud to 
make the young fruit grow freely, there must be a lively heat 
in the bark-bed. 

Nothing can contribute so much to the fine growth of these 
young fruit, as a moderately brisk heat in the bark-bed wherein 
the plants are plunged ; for if there be not a proper bottom-heat 
about the roots of the plants, it is impossible to make the fruit 
swell to any tolerable size. 

Therefore, where the bark -bed was not stirred up the former 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declined heat, 
it should now be done, for the heat will consequently begin now 
to be very faint ; and by stirring up the bark almost to the hot* 
tom, it will bring on a fresh fermentation therein, by which 
means the bed will again recover a lively growing heat, and the 
good effect of it will soon appear, both in the plants and fruit, 
provided it be^done in due time; but if the heat is greatly 
decreased, and the bark decayed, you may augment it at the 
same time with about one-third or fourth part of new tan, other* 
wise defer it till next month, which see. 
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However, where the work of forking up the bark-bed appears 
necessary at this time, agreeable to the observations above- 
mentioned, it should, if possible, be done in the first week in 
the month ; for if it is delayed much longer, tV\e plants and fruit 
will certainly, for want of a due proportion of heat, be much 
checked in their growtli. Observe, in the first place, to take 
all the pots out of the bark ; then begin at one end of the bed, 
and open a kind of trench, by taking out some of the bark, and 
carrying it to the other end ; this done, begin at the trench, and 
with a fork dig aiul work up the bark, quite to the bottom, 
taking care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the parts all 
well together, and fill up at kst with that taken out of the first 
opening. 

W lien this is done, let the top be made level, and then im- 
mediately plunge the pots again to their rims as before. This 
work is so very necessary, that it should not, on any considera- 
tion, be omitted at the time above-mentioned ; that is to say, 
if the bark has much declined in its heat. 

The bark-bed being thus treated, will soon renew its heat, 
and retain the same well for six weeks to come, or thereabouts. 

At the expiration of that time, or some time in March or 
beginning of April, the bark will require to be stirred up again, 
and refreshed with about one-third, or at least one-fourth part 
of new tan ; the bark-bed after tliis will retain a proper degree 
of beat, till the fruit is ripe. — See jllr/rc/i andApn/. 

The bark-bed wherein the succession pine-plants are plunged, 
should also be examined now with good attention ; and if the 
heat is found to be much decreased, the bed should be treated 
in the manner above directed. 

AVATERING THE PINES. 

The fruiting pine-apple plants should now have moderate 
rcfre.shments of w’ater, provided there be a good heat in the 
bark-bed : and wlicn there is a proper degree of heat and mo- 
derate moi.sture together, it will make the young fruit swell 
very fast. 

Hut in watering these plants, be careful to give it moderately 
at each time. The rule is this : let the earth in the pots which 
contain the plants be kept just a little moist, in a middling de- 
gree ; and if this is observed, the plants and fruit will thrive. 

The succession pine-plants, that i.s,* those which are to fruit 
next year, must also be n^freshed now and then with water ; in 
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watering these, let the same rule be observed as just mentioned 
above. 

Remember also to give water at times to the younger succes- 
sion pines, consisting of the last year’s crowns and suckers. 

In warring the pine-plants in general in the bark-beds, we 
should still be cautious that no water, or but as little as possi- 
ble, fall into the hearts of them, where, being apt to lodge, it 
would prove detrimental, in some degree, to these kind of exo- 
tics, at this season ; but, to prevent this, it would be advisable 
to have such a tin pipe as mentioned last month, to use occa- 
sionally in watering them ; and would be particularly assistant 
in watering the plants in the interior parts of the bark-bed. 

Such a pipe as above would not only be convenient for 
watering the pines, but any other exotics placed at a distance, 
either in wide bark-beds, or in any other situation in the hot- 
house, &c., and may be performed with greater exactness. 

. OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF PLANTS IN THE HOT-IIOUSE. 

In some hot-houses there are kept many other kinds of curi- 
ous exotic plants, beside the pines, both of the succulent and 
woody kinds, &c. ; and as they are all tender exotics from simi- 
lar hot parts of America, Africa, &c., nearly of equal tempera- 
ture, one general degree of internal heat in the hoUhouse, as is 
requisite for the pines, is applicable to the whole ; and they 
being all in pots, may be placed in any part of the house where 
room, except the pines, which must be continued constantly 
plunged in tlie bark-bed. 

All these kinds of plants should be kept remarkably clean 
from dust, or any sort of filth that may at any time gather upon 
their sterns, shoots, or leaves; and such should always be 
washed off as soon as it appears. There is nothing more 
necessary than cleanliness to preserve the health of all these 
tender plants ; and where any considerable foulness is permitted 
upon any one of them, it will not only close up those small 
pores which are-so necessary to the growth of all vegetables, 
hut will also promote insects, and render the whole plant un- 
healthy. 

These plants must also be kept very free from decayed 
leaves ; that is, when any such appear, let them be immediately 
taken off, for they would injure the plants. 

Water should also be given to all these plants at times ; some 
will require but very little, and seldom, and others will need it 
pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken that every 
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plant, according to its nature, be properly supplied with that 
article ; but be sure never to give any sort too much at a time ; 
afid in giving it, always make a distinction between the succu- 
lent and the herbaceous and woody kinds. 

The woody plants, &c., will need water oftener, and more at 
a time, than the succulent kinds; for some of these require 
very little moisture about their roots, and too much would rot 
the plants. 

Let the w^oody kinds, &c., in general be moderately watered, 
not less than once or twice a-week ; and^t will be serviceable 
to sprinkle water sometimes all over the head or branches of 
these plants, especially the coffee-trees, the pimento or all- 
spice, and all the tender acacias and mimosa, &c. 

But the succulent kinds, such as the torch-thistles, melon- 
thistles, ceruses, licoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and the like, must 
not be watered oftener than once a-week. 

In watering these kinds, let care be taken to give but lii0e 
at each time, just sufficient to reach the bottom roots. 

It will be an advantage to all these tender plants, both of the 
woody, succulent, and other kinds, when the surface-earth in 
the pots casually crusts or binds, to stir and loosen it lightly a 
small depth. 


ADMITTING AIR. 

Fhesh air should now be admitted to the pines, and all other 
plants in the hothouse, at all times when the weather will 
permit. 

But this, however, must only be done, at this season, w^hen 
the sun shines warm, and the air is quite calm and clear : then 
it will be proper to slide some of the glasses open a little way, 
in the warmest time of the day, shutting all close if the weather 
changes very cold and cloudy, and always in proper time in the 
afternoon. 

'Fhe best time of the day for the admission of fresh air, as 
above, is from about ten or twelve, to one, two, or three o’clock : 
for the time of opening or shutting the glasses, let the weather 
be the guide* 

OF KIDNEY-BEANS IN THE HOTHOUSE. 

Now plant some more kidney-beans, of the early white, the 
dun, and speckled dwarfs, &c., in potsior boxes, and place them 
in the hothouse, to succeed those planted last month ; or if 
none was then planted, now is a very successful time, superior 
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to the former month, for planting a good hothouse crop ; and 
managed as directed in January. 

Do not forget to refresh with water those kidney-beans which 
were planted last month ; they will require it two or three times 
a-week : ' give also necessary waterings to the young beans ad- 
vancing for successive crops. 

OF BLOWING ROSES AND OTHER PLANTS EARLY. 

You may now, in the beginning of this month, set pots of 
roses, hypericum-frtftix, Persian lilacs, syringas, and honey- 
suckles, &c., in the hothouse, or pots of bulbous roots, carna- 
tions, pinks, and double sweet-williams, or pots of any other 
desirable flowering plants, either of the shrub or herbaceous 
kinds, which you desire, by way of curiosity, to bring to an 
early bloom, supplying them, when in growth, with plenty of 
water. 

^Likewise, about the middle and end of the month, may in- 
troduce more of the same sort of flowering-plants, to produce 
flowers in regular succession. 

Likewise may introduce pots sown with seeds of any desira- 
ble annuals, of modarate growth, to flower early, such as mig- 
nonette, balsams, ten weeks’ stock, scarlet sweet peas, candy- 
tuft, virgin stock, lupines, antirrhinums, &c. 

MAKING THE FIRES IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 

The fires must be still regularly made in the hothouse every 
evening, and also in the mornings ; and in extremely hard frosts, 
must be continued night and day, in a proper regular degree in 
strength and heat, as regulated by the thermometer. 

In very severe frost, it will be of much advantage if the 
glasses of the hothouse are covered every night with mats, 
canvass, or shutters, or also in the day, when cloudy and the 
frost rigorous. 

OF CUCUMBERS IN THE HOTHOUSE. 

Where it is desired to raise early cucumbers in the hothouse, 
some seed may now be sown, as directed last month, or young 
plants planted therein, from any common hotbed. — See Hoi* 
house for Jamary 


EARLY STRAWBERRIES. 

Likewise you may now introduce into the hothouse pots of 
tlie scarlet strawberries, either to succeed those of last month, 
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or as a first introduction, as they will fruit in greater perfection 
than the former. Let them be one or two years old bearing 
plants; place them near the glasses, or plunge them in the 
bark-bed, to forward them earlier, giving proper supplies of 
water. 

If some fresh plants are taken into the hothouse every three 
wrecks, you may obtain a constant supply of early fruit till those 
in the opea ground ripen. 

Or pots of strawberry plants kept in moderate dung hotbeds 
to forward them, some may be removed in successive order into 
the hothouse, they will produce a supply of early fruit in regu- 
lar succession. 


MARC H. 

CARE OF EARLY CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

Examine the state of the cucumber and melon hotbeds, and 
see if they are of a proper degree of heat, so as to preserve the 
plants in a state of free growth. 

You must let the heat be lively, but moderate, by which 
int*ans the ridged-out plants of good growth will show fruit 
plentifully, and these will swell freely, and grow to a handsome 
size. 

Therefore, when the heat declines, apply a lining of well- 
prepared fresh hot horse-dung to the back or front side of the 
bed, as you shall see occasion ; but if the heat is not very much 
declined, it will be proper to line only one side at a time ; but 
line the opposite side ten or twelve days after. Make the 
linings about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches wide, and as 
high as five or six inches up the sides of the frame ; but gener- 
ally narrowing the width towards the top; on which lay two 
inches’ depth of earth over, to keep the steam down for the 
reason mentioned last month. 

Let the plants have fresh air every day, by raising the upper 
end of the glasses from about half an inch, to one or two inches 
in height, in proportion to the heat in the bed, and warmness 
of the weather, always more freely in sunny, calm, mild dsys, 
than when cloudy or a sharp external air ; and when the wea- 
ther changes colder, Ac., diminish the admission of air, or shut 
down the glasses if very cold ; and always shut close in proper 
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time towards evening, about three, four, or five o’clock, &c., ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather. 

Refresh them now and then with water ; let this be given 
very moderately, and in a mild sunny day ; the best time for 
doing this is from ten to two o’clock. 

Cover the glasses with mats every evening for the night, gene- 
rally toward sunset, or soon after ; and uncover in the morning 
about an hour, at most, after the time of sunrise ; or, if a sunny 
morning, as soon as the sun shines fully on the frames. 

As the early plants, raised last month, will have now advanced 
considerably into fruitful runners, and show fruit abundantly, 
especially cucumbers, let the runners or vine be trained out 
regularly along the surface of the bed at equal distances, and 
peg them down neatly with small hooked sticks ; and according 
as the young fruit comes into blossom, do not fail, at this early 
season, to set or impregnate the female or fruit blossoms, with 
the male flowers, agreeable to the rules and method advised in 
th% work of ApriL 

SOWING CUCUMBER AND MELON SEED. 

Sow in the above, or any new-made hotbeds, the seeds of 
cucumbers and melons at the beginning, and also about the 
middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to have a sup- 
ply of young plants in readiness, either to plant into new beds, 
or to supply the place of such plants as may fail. 

The sorts of cucumber are, the early sliort prickly, long green 
prickly, white prickly, long green Turkey, long white Turkey, 
and Smyrna. 

But the first two sorts are commonly cultivated for the early 
and genera] crop, the short prickly being the earliest, and is 
therefore often sown for the first crop in the frames ; but the 
long green prickly is the best to sow for a main crop, cither for 
the frames or hand-glasses, or in the natural ground ; it being 
both a plentiful bearer in long continuance, and the fruit attain 
the most handsome regular growth, six or eight to ten or twelve 
inches in length : hut there is a new variety of long prickly 
cucumber how in cultivation, growing ten or twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches long : though, in my idea, those of such extreme 
length appear less delicate at table, and not always so well 
ftavoured as those of middling growth, as above. 

The white prickly, and the long Turkey and Smyrna kinds, 
are not eligible for any general crop, because they are very in- 
different bearers, so should sow only a few by way of variety. 
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MAKING NEW HOTBEDS TO TRANSPLANT CUCUMBERS, &f. 

Make hotbeds the beginning of this month, to plant the 
cucumber or melon plants upon, which were sown the end of 
January, or any time in February. 

Let the dung for this purpose be well prepared, in the man- 
ner directed in the two former months, before you work it up 
into a bed ; this should never be omitted, for a great deal de- 
pends upon it ; make the bed three feet high, or three and a 
half, beating the di^ig well down with the fork, as you lay it on 
the bed : but do not tread it ; for a bed which is trodden hard 
is rendered so compact, that it seldom comes to a kindly 
warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, to the destruction of 
the plants. . When the bed is finished, put on the frame and 
lights ; and let it he managed, in every respect, as directed in 
Janunrij and February ; and let the plants, either cucumbers 
or melons, be planted and managed in the manner there 
directed. 

There are many gardeners, and others, who cannot conveni- 
ently procure dung to begin to make hotbeds for cucumbers or 
melons at an early season. Where that is the case, it is not too 
late to begin now j and a hotbed may be made the beginning 
or any time of the month, and the seeds of cucumbers and 
melons may be sown therein ; the cucumbers from this sowing 
will be fit to cut by the beginning of May, but will be in full 
bearing in the middle or latter end of that month, or June, and 
continue fruitful all summer, and the melons in July and 
August. 

CUCUMBERS AND MELONS FOR THE BELL OR HAND-GLASSES. 

About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward the 
end of this month, is the time to begin to sow the cucumbers 
and melons which are to be planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

They may be sown in any of the cucumber hotbeds now at 
work ; or if not convenient, or there are no such beds yet made, 
make a hotbed for that purpose, for a one, or two, or three-light 
frame, according to the quantity of plants required ; sow the 
seed, and manage the beds as directed in the two former months. 
The plants will be ready for ridging out the middle or latter end 
of next month, and beginning of Alay, and the cucumbers will 
bear in June and July, and the melons ripen in August, 
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TRANSPLANTING AND SOWING CAULIFLOWERS. 

Transplant the cauliflower plants which have stood in frames 
and hand-glasses, or on warm borders, all winter. 

Let these be planted in a rich spot of ground. The ground 
should be dunged with some good rotten dung, and afterwards 
neatly dug or trenched one spade deep ; taking care to bury the 
dung in a regular manner, in the bottom of the trenches. Ob- 
serve to plant the cauliflowers in rows thirty inches asunder, 
allowing them the same distance between plant and plant in the 
rows. 

The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be planted 
may be previously sown with spinach and radishes, if thought 
necessary, agreeably to the intimations of last month. 

Draw some earth to the stems of the cauliflower plants, which 
are continued under hand or bell-glasses for the early crop ; it 
will strengthen them and forward their growth. 

The glasses may still be continued over the plants, hut must 
be kept constantly raised, on the south side, at least two to 
three orfour inches high, on props; or in mild days the glasses 
may be taken off occasionally, and let the plants enjoy the 
beiieflt of warm showers of rain. 

If there are more than one or two plants under each glass, 
let the superabundant be transplanted the beginning or some 
time of this month ; for two plants, at most, under a glass, is 
sufficient : but if the glasses are small, one plant under each 
will be enough. 

Plant those which you take from under the glasses into an 
open compartment, at the di.stance above-mentioned. 

Where cauliflower plants were raised from seeds sown the 
last month, they should now be pricked out into a bed of rich 
earth, in a warm situation ; but where a moderate hotbed can 
be obtained, it will forward them greatly. Make the bed 
eighteen inches or two feet high, and put a frame on, or arch it 
over with hoops ;• lay thereon six inches* depth of rich earth, 
prick the plants therein, two or three inches apart, and give them 
a little water. Put on the glasses, or a co^ ering of mats, every 
night, but take them off every mild day. 

By pricking out the plants on a little bottom heat, as above, 
U will forward them considerably, fit to transplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, and they will produce their 
heads in July and August. 

Cauliflower-seed may be sown the beginning of this month. 
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if it was not done in February ; observing to sow them !n a slight 
hotbed, as was then directed $ it will bring the plants up soon, 
and forward them greatly. 

M B. These seeds may be sown in a bed of rich earth, in a 
warm situation, in tlie natural ground ; they will grow freely, 
but the plants will not be so forward, by a fortnight,* as if the 
seed was sown on a small hotbed of moderate heat. 

The plants from this sowing produce flowers or heads for use 
in August. 

BROCCOLI. 

Sow broccoli for early crops, &c., to come in for use the fol- 
lowing autumn, in October, November, and December, &c. 

Choose seed of the early purple ; and some of the cauliflower 
broccoli, of each of which sow a little about the first or second 
week in the month, and some more towards the latter end, in 
an open bed of rich earth, and rake them in ; and when the 
plants come up, manage them as directed in Aprils May^ June, 
and July, f 

transplanting and sowing cabbages. 

Transplant cabbage-plants, of all kinds, into the places where 
they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done the beginning, 
or any time this month ; but if the plants are strong and in good 
order, the sooner it is now done the better. Let them be 
planted in good ground, enriched with dung, at two feet or two 
and a half distance for the sugar-loaf and other forward kinds ; 
but the large late cabbage plants should be set a yard asunder. 

The above distances are to be understood of such plants as 
are to remain to grow to their full size ; but such of the forward 
kinds as are to be cut while young may be planted closer : 
eighteen inches to two feet will be suflicient. 

Plant out also the general crop of red cabbage, if not done in 
autumn, See . : allow them two feet and a half, or a yard dis- 
tance. 

Sow the seeds of cabbages, of any sort, the beginning or 
middle of this month, both of early kinds, for successional young 
summer cabbages, and large late sorts, for autumn and winter 
crops ; any of the early kinds may now be sown, either for sue 
cessions, or as substitutes In default of early winter-standing 

♦ Or three weeks. 

f It wlU be eerly enough townnls the end of the month to sow broccoli; if sown 
earlier, the planta are apt to button. 
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plants, or for general summer crops ; but the larger sugar-loaf 
is a fine kind to sow now ; also the Yorkshire, Battersea, and 
imperial, for midsummer and general autumn cabbages ; and 
sow a quantity of the large, hollow, long-sided, and large round 
cabbages, for late autumn and general winter use in large full 
growth : let the whole be sown in an open compartment, each 
sort separate. — See May and June, &c. 

The plants raised from this sowing, if planted out in proper 
time, will, many of them, in the early sorts, be cabbaged in small 
heads in June and July, but will be well cabbaged in August 
and September, especially the sugar-loaf, Ba^ersea, and York- 
shire kinds ; but the large sorts not till September and October, 
and continue good all the winter. 

Red-cabbage seed should also be sown in the beginning or 
middle of this month, to raise some plants for winter and next 
spring service : they will be tolerably cabbaged about Michael- 
mas, and continue good till the spring. 

The red-cabbage seed shoiild he of the true Dutch kind. 

In sowing the different sorts of cabbage-seeds, it will be ino^t 
advisable ‘to sow them in open exposed ground, distant from 
trees, fences, or buildings : for when sown in such close situa- 
tions, as is very often practised, the plants are drawn up weak 
and long-shanked, and are liable to be eaten by vermin. 

SOWING SAVOYS. 

Savoy-seed for a principal crop, to sen^e the family from 
about Michaelmas to Cluistmas, should be sown about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of the month, in an open 
situation. 

But if it is desired to have savoys well cabbaged earlier in 
autumn, that is, in the end of August, or any time in Septem- 
ber, they should be sown in February, or at least the first week 
of this month. 

Sow this seed in an open spot, and not in narrow borders, 
under walls, &c., fodr the reason intimated above, in sowing cab- 
bages. 

The sorts of savoys are, the green, yellow, and white 5 but 
the green kind is to be preferred for the main crop.^ 

TRANSPLANTING AND BOWING LETTUCE. 

Transplant, if settled mild weather, some of the lettuce 
plants from the beds or iTorders, where they have stood all 

* * The tnie Cape savoy is the best. 
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winter ; that is, if they stand too close. In doing this, observe 
to draw the plants out regularly, and let the strongest remain 
in the bed or border, at ten or twelve inches’ distance ; then 
loosen the surface of the earth between them with a hoe, and 
clear away weeds and litter. 

Tlie plants which are drawn out should be planted in an 
open spot of rich ground, ten or twelve inches* distance, and let 
them be watered. 

And the Cos lettuce plants that have stood all winter in 
frames should now, in general, be transplanted into an open 
spot, at the distance? above-mentioned. 

Lettuce-seed, of different sorts, should be sown the beginning 
of this month ; and to have a regular supply, let some more be 
sown about the middle, and a third sowing about the end of the 
month ; and from these sowings you will have a principal sup- 
»)ly of lettuce, in young and full growth, in May, June, and 
ly ; which will be succeeded by others sow n in April, &c. 

(lie proper sorts of lettuce to sow at this time are, the white 
d green (y'os for principal crops : tlie large imperial, the Cili- 
a, grand admir.ible, and huge white Dutch cabbage-lettuces, 
are also all most excellent sorts for this sowing, where variety 
of superior lettuces are re<piircd ; but any other sort will also 
succeed ; and may also now sow some common cabbage-lettuce, 
to cut young for salads, till the others are advanced to larger 
growth. 

. These different sorts of lettuce should generally be sown 
separate in beds, borders, or any compartment of ground, in an 
ptMi situation ; and in digging the ground, let the earth be 
veil broken. Sow the seeds on the surface with an even hand, 
and Hike them in lightly, taking care not to draw the earth in 
heaps. 

Or some Cos lettuce, Ax., may be sown thinly among the 
crops of onions, leek.s, and carrots, some for transplanting, and 
others to remain for full growth. 

In sowing lettuce, it is of much importance to have seed of 
good sorts, such as will not soon run ; as we may often observe 
lettuce-plants that spindle up for seed before they attain half- 
growth, or begin to head, or cabbage, which is a great disap- 
pointment. ‘ 


SOWING S1MN.\CH. . 

Sow spinach to succeed that sown last month : the sowings 
should be repeated once a fortnight, or three weeks, to have a 
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regular supply; for the plants of one sowing, in spring and 
.summer, will not continue fit for use longer than that time, be- 
fore they will run. Let tlie seed be of the round-leaved or 
smooth-seeded kind, that being the most proper sort to sow at 
this season, its leaves being considerably thicker and larger than 
the prickly-seeded spinach. 

Spinach may now be sown to great advantage, in single drills, 
between the rows of pease or beans, as directed last month. 

Hoe or hand-weed the early crops of spring spinach, thinning 
the plants at the same time, but particularly those sown broad- 
cast, three or four to five or six iiiclies’ distance. 

The crop of wdnter spinach, which was sown last autumn, 
will now be advancing in good perfection for use, and should 
now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth between tlie plants 
stirred with a hoe ; and in gathering the plants for use, if they 
stand close, should thin them out clean by the roots; but if 
they already stand at wide distances, only crop the large outer 
leaves as wanted, till they begin to run, then cut them up clean 
to the bottom. 


SOWING ONIONS AND LEEKS. 

Onions and leeks for principal crops may be sown any time 
this month, and the earlier in the month the better, provided 
the state of the ground and the w'cather be favourable. It is, 
however, advisable, in some situations, where the soil is natu- 
rally heavy and wet, to defer sowing till the end of the month, 
or even till the beginning of April. — For directions, see last 
month. 

May occasionally sow a thin sprinkling of the Cos lettuce 
seed with that of the onions and leeks. 

SEA-CABBAGE. 

ScA-CABBAOE, OT sea-colcwort, if in request, should now be 
sown. Choose a light loose .soil, and being properly digged, 
form it into one or more beds, four feet and a half or five feet 
wide, with wide alleys between ; sowing tlie seed either in drills 
longways, the beds a foot and a half or two feet asunder, for the 
plants, either to remain or to transplant; or sow broad-cast 
wholly for tran.splanting that distance, in June, July, or follow- 
ing spring, in beds, as above. — See April 

And when the plants are of one or two years’ growth, the 
beds being previously earthed up a few inches in winter, they 
produce from the root thick fiesby shoots, which, passing through 
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a body ^ soil on the beds, are thereby blanched white and ten- 
der, of delicate eating, in proper culinary preparation. 

The plants are perennial j the leaves decay in winter ; but 
the roots remain, and produce a succession of young shoots, in 
the advancing flower stalk and young leaves, in the spring, 
being the principal e<iible parts of •this kind of cabbage, which 
never heads, the advanced leaves .spreading flat near the ground. 

At the commencement of winter, clear away the old leaves, 
weeds, and litter, loosen the tops of the beds, and then either 
from the alleys between, or elsewhere, apply a stratum of light 
loose eartli on the beds, a few inches thick, or occasionally some 
dry, rotted, light, mellow dung ; and the plants shooting up in 
the si)ring, through this body of soil, the shoots will be long, 
white, and tender, and should be gathered for use when rising 
through the surface, or soon after cutting them off within the 
ground. — See April. 


SOWING BOKKCOLK. 

Any time in this month you may sow some borecole for the 
service of autumn, winter, and next spring. 

There are two principal sorts, the green and the brown ; both 
very hardy plants of tlie large open colewort kind, with tall 
stems, and full heads of thick fimbriate curled leaves not cab- 
baging, and are desirable open greens for winter, &c. 

Let this seed be sown in an open exposure, distant from trees 
and close fences, as in such situations they are apt to draw up 
too fast, with long weak stalks ; sow it broad-cast, and rake it 
in evenly : for other particulars, see the succeeding months. 

RADISHES. 

Sow more radish-seed, to raise a supply of radishes to suc- 
ceed those sown last month. 

There .should be some of this seed, both of the salmon and 
short-top kind, sown at three different times this month ; that 
is, at the beginning, middle, and latter end ; by which means 
there will be a due succession of young radishes for the table. 
Let this seed be sown now, in an open compartment, observing 
the same method as in the two preceding months. 

Thin the early and general crops of radishes, where the plants 
Stand too close, pulling up the worst, and leaving the best 
plants about two inches’ distance, and clear tliem from weeds, 
thinning them more afterwards by degrees, in their advanced 
growth, in drawing them for the table. 
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In dry, open, warm w(?ather, let the early crops of*-adishes 
be sometimes moderately watered, to forward them in a free 
swelling growth, mild and crisp for eating. 

TURNIP-ROOTED RADISHES. 

Now sow some small round or Indian turnip-rooted radishes ; 
there are two sorts, the white and the red, but the white is pre- 
ferable to sow for the general .supply; it grows small, neatly 
orbicularly round, like a young Dutch turnip, but delicately 
smaller, and eats very agreeably in April, May, and June, or 
any time in summer and autumn. — Sec next month. 

Let the seed of both sorts be sown separately, in an open 
space of light ground, and rake them in evenly. 

When the plants have the first central rough leaves half an 
inch broad, thin them to about two or three inches. 

CARROTS AND PAUSNEPS. 

Sow carrots and parsneps the beginning of this month for the 
principal crop ; that is, if they were not sown the latter end of 
February. 

A spot of light ground, in an open situation, .should he chosen 
for these seeds, for the roots thrive considerably best in such a 
soil and situation. 

The ground should be trenched one good spade deep at least, 
or rather double dig it. Observe, in digging, to take but thin 
spits, and be careful to break all clods, that the roots may have 
full liberty to run down long and straight ; for if the earth is 
not well divided or separated, the sorts are apt to grow both 
short and forked. 

The seeds may either be sown broad-cast all over the surface, 
or may previously divide the ground into four or five feet wide 
beds ; however, in either method, sow the seed.s thinly, with an 
even hand, and rake them in ; but, previous to raking, observe, 
that if the ground be quite light and dry, the seed may be first 
trodden in evenly; in doing which, take care to tread the 
ground over lightly and regular, with the feet pretty close toge- 
ther ; then let the seed be immediately ruked in moderately. 
By this method the seed will be buried equally in every part, 
and the plants will also come up regularly. 

But, in sowing those seeds, it will be proper to observe, that 
where the ground is incl^able to be wet, or apt to bind, it will, 
in that case, be proper to divide it into beds four or five feet 
wide, with nanow alley. s, about a spade wide between ; then 
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sow the seed. Do not, however, tread the ground as above ; 
but only stand in the alleys, and rake the seed in regularly, 
taking particular care not to draw the earth in heaps. 

Or in sowing these seeds in gardens, it may be effected by 
first raking the ground as you advance in the digging; then 
forming the ground into four feet wide beds, shove the earth off 
the surface with the back of the rake, half an inch or an inch 
deep ; sow the seed, and rake the earth over it, as observed in 
sowing onions, &c., which see.* 

OF FOUKINCJ AND DRESSING THE ASPARAfJUS BEDS. 

This is now the time to begin to spring-dress asparagus beds, 
which is done by forking or slightly digging them with a three- 
pronged fork. 

Tins work should be begun about the middle or latter end of 
the month. 

Tor the purpose of digging or forking these beds, you should 
be provided with a proper fork, having three short tines, six to 
?Mght or nine inches long, perfectly flat, and about an inch 
i)road, and the emls of them rounded and blunt ; however, in 
want of such, it may be performed with a small, short-pronged 
common dung-fork. 

In forking the beds, he careful to loosen every part to a mo- 
derate depth, but taking great care not to go too deep to wound 
the crowns of the roots. 

The above work of forking these beds is most necessary to 
be done every spring, to improve and loosen the ground, and to 
give free liberty for the buds to shoot up ; also to give free 
access to the sun, air, and showers of rain. 

The beds being forked, they must afterwards be raked even ; 
observing, if you do not rake them immediately after they are 
forked, to defer it no longer than the end of this month, or first 
or second week in April, for by that time the buds will begin to 
advance towards the surface. 

* In ftowinff rnrrotn nnd pnrsnops as woU as almost overy other sort of crop, wo 
coiwiilor the ariU-systpni grmitly proferablo to sowing bn>aacast or inbods. as anwd- 
hig an opportunity of clttansing them miic.h more exptnlitiously, and of stirring the 
stirface of the ground with tho Dutch ho«* bctwceti the ri>\vs», which greatly pro- 
mot4‘s tho growth f»f the plants. Drills for carrots nliould be fifieen inches apMl,; 
and for parsneps, eighteen inches. The sort of carn)ts which we prefer for a gene- 
ral crop are the Altringlmin and I.oiig-red. Wo consider the end of the month 
early enough for sowing a principal crqp. 
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PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

New plantations of asparagus may now be made, this being 
the proper season to remove these plants ; but it may be done 
any time in the month, when the weather is mild. 

In making plantations of these plants, one great article to be 
considered is, to make choice of a proper soil ; choose the best 
the garden affords ; it must not be wet, nor too strong or stub- 
born, but such as is moderately light and pliable, so as it will 
readily fall to pieces in digging or raking. See., and in a situation 
that enjoys the full sun. 

The ground where you intend to make new asparagus beds 
.should have a large supply of rotten or other good dung laid 
several inches thick, and the ground then regularly trenched 
one or two spades, and the dung buried equally in each trench, 
twelve or fifteen inches below the surface of the dug ground. 

The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into beds 
four feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide between bed 
and bed. 

Four rows of asparagus arc to be planted in each bed, and 
ten or twelve inches’ distance to be allowed between plant and 
plant in the row : and let the outside rows of each bed be nine 
inches from the edge. 

Next, let it be observed, that the plants for this plantation 
consist now entirely of roots, no top ; they must not be more 
than two years old; but most good gardeners prefer those that 
are only one year, which are what I would choose to plant ; as 
from experience I have found they generally lake root much 
freer, and succeed every way better than two years old plants. 
If you choose to raise the plants yourself, it is done by sowing 
the seed any time this month in a bed of rich earth (see page 
140); and they will be proper for planting out next spring ; or, 
if you do not choose to lose a year or two in waiting for rais- 
ing the plants, you may purchase them, ready raised, of most 
kitchen gardeners near large towns, and in many of the large 
nurseries in most parts of the country. They are commonly 
sold at a shilling to eighteenpence or two shillings per hundred. 

The following Is the method of planting them : — 

Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from the 
edge : then with a spade cut out a small trench or drill close to 
the line, about six inches deep, making that side next the line 
nearly upright ; and when one trench is opened, plant that be- 
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fore you open another, placing the plants upright ten or twelve 
inches’ distance in the row. 

In planting these plants, observe, they must not be placed 
flat in the bottom of the trench, but nearly upright against the 
back of the trench or drill, and so that the crown of the plants 
may also stand upright, and two or three inches below the sur- 
face of the ground ; and let them be all placed an equal depth, 
spreading their roots somewhat regular against the back of the 
trench, and at the same time drawing a little earth up against 
them with the hand as you place them, just to fix the plants in 
their due position, till the row is planted ; then when one row 
is thus planted, immediately, with a rake, draw the earth into 
the drill over the plants, and then proceed to open another drill 
or trench as before directed : plant it in the same manner, and 
cover in the plants as above, and so on till the whole is planted. 
When they are all planted, let the surface of the beds be raked 
smooth, and clear them from stones. 

At each corner of every bed, let a firm stake be driven into 
the ground, to serve as a irnark for the alleys. 

In planting asparagus, it is customary, with such gardeners 
as are obliged to make the most of every spot of ground, to 
sow a thin crop of onions the first year on the new asparagus 
beds : and ibis should be performed before the beds are raked, 
sowing the seeds, and raking them in ; and thus a crop of onions 
may also he obtained without hurting the asparagus, provided 
tlie onions arc not sufFered to grow just about the plants. 

The asparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which will be about the latter end of next 
month, or beginning of May. to keep them clean from weeds ; 
which must be well attended to during the summer season. — 
For the farther management, see the work of siumnery and Oc- 
tober and November^ and the article. Of dressing the BedSy in 
this month, page 137. 

Let it next be observed, that it will be three years from the 
time of planting before the asparagus plants produce buds large 
enough to cut for use in any general gathering ; though some- 
times, in rich, good ground, and a remarkably prosperous 
growth in the plants in the production of strong shoots, a few 
of the largest may be cut the second spring after planting ; but 
I should advise to let it be the third or fourth year before you 
make a general cutting. v 

A plantation of asparagus, if the beds are properly dressed 
every year, as directed in the spring and autumn months. 
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will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve years, or 
more. 

In making new plantations of asparagus, I have sometimes, 
instead of putting in young plants, as above directed, sown the 
seed at once in the beds w'here the plants are to remain ; and 
as by that practice the plants are not disturbed by a removal, 
they consequently cannot fail of producing a regular crop. 

The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared as 
before directed for the plants; mark out four lines lengthways 
the beds ; when along these lines, at the distance of every nine 
or ten inches, dot in a few seeds, covering them about an inch 
deep. When the plants have been come up some time, they 
must be thinned, leaving only one of the strongest in each place ; 
and carefully clear them from weeds. 

A plantation of asparagus, thus raised, will produce buds lit 
to cut the fourth spring after sowing, but will be very large and 
fine the fifth year. 

As to the method of gathering or cutting asparagus, when 
advanced to proper growth for the table, it is generally most 
eligible to be furnished with a saw-edged asparagus knife, hav- 
ing a straight, narrow, taper blade, about six or eight inches 
long, and about an inch broad at the haft, narrowing to about 
half an inch at the point, which should be rounded off from the 
back, and the edge made full of small teeth like a saw ; then 
obsening, when the shoots are from about two to three or four 
inches high, they should be then cut, slipping the knife down 
perpendicularly close to each .shoot, and cut it off slantingly 
about three or four inches within the ground, taking great care 
not to wound any young buds coming up from the same root; 
for there are always several shoots advancing therefrom in dif- 
ferent stages of growth. 

Plant asparagus for forcing. — See February, 

SOWING ASPARAGUS SEED. 

This is now the season to sow asparagus seed, to raise plants, 
to make new plantations as above, or to raise plants for forcing 
in hotbeds. 

This seed should be sown in the beginning or middle of the 
month, on four feet wide beds of rich earth. Sow it broad-cast 
on the surfece, then rake it well into the ground, and cast some 
of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the beds, and rake 
them smooth : or it may be sown in drills an inch deep, and 
six inches asunder : the plants will come up in a month or six 
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weeks, when give occasional watering, in very dry weather, to 
strengthen and forward their growtli ; and they must be kept 
very clean from weeds by a careful hand-weeding at different 
times in the summer. 

They will be fit to plant out for good next spring. — See the 
article for Flantiiuj Asparatjvs in this month, page 138, &c. 

When asparagus for forcing is intended to be planted out 
into beds of natural earth, to ac<iuire a proper growth for that 
occasion, see tliat article in the work of February, 

SOWING BKETS. 

Beets may now be sown for a full crop, if not done last 
month. 

All the different sorts mentioned in February may still be 
sown successfully ; the red for its root, and the other sorts for 
their leaves, allotting them an open situation ; and, for the red 
beet particularly, good mellow ground, that its root may attain 
a proper large growth. Sow each sort separate, in the order 
advised last month.^ 

SPUING. DRESSING OF ARTICHOKES. 

Make a general dressing of artichokes about the middle or 
latter end of this month. 

Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over these 
plants last month, to protect them from frosts, let it now be 
levelled down, especially if the plants have begun to shoot 
tolerably strong ; otherwise defer it till next month ; observing, 
as you proceed in levelling down, to dig and loosen all the 
ground about the plants: at the same time examine the number 
of shoots or suckers arising on each stock or root, selecting two 
or three of the stronge.st outward ones on every stool to remain, 
and all above that number to be slipped off close with your 
hand ; ob.scrving, in performing this work, to open the earth 
deep enough about each stock or root, tMit you may readily get 
to slip the superabundant shoots off clean from the place from 
whence they arise ; minding, as above, to leave at least two or 
three good shoots, but never more than three, upon each root 
or stock, closing the earth in again about the root, and also 
about the young plants, pressing it close about them with your 
hand. 

The shoots which are slipped off will do to make fresh plan- 
tations, where wanted ; for artichokes are increased by planting 

* Thff first week of April is oarly etioogh to sow red beet for a general crop. 
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the young shoots, and by no other method ; and this and next 
month is the season to do it. — See as below. 

PLANTING ARTICHOKES. 

Where a plantation of artichokes is intended, let them be 
planted as soon in the month as you can procure good plants ; 
otherwise defer it till April ; observing that those suckers slip- 
ped oft' in spring-dressing the old plants, as above directed, are 
the proper sets for this purpose. 

There are two sorts, the large globe artichoke, and the French 
or green oval artichoke ; but the former is greatly preferable to 
plant for the general supply, the heads being considerably larger, 
and the eatable parts more thick and fleshy. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and in good 
ground ; also let a good quantity of rotten dung be spread over 
the piece, and dig it in. And, having provided some best well- 
rooted suckers, as above, trim any straggling parts of the top 
and root ; then plant them with a dibble, in rows a yard and a 
half asunder, and two feet, or not more than a yard distant in 
the row, ‘ Give them directly some water, to settle the earth 
properly about the roots, &c. 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and now and 
then watered, in dry weather, in the beginning of the summer, 
will yield good artichokes the following autumn, but will pro- 
duce more abundantly next year in June, or July, and August, 
&c. 

Note, You may sow a. small crop of lettuce, radishes, or 
spinach, &c., the first year, between the rows of the artichokes. 

A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce good 
heads five or six years, and sometimes longer ; but it must be 
observed, that if required to have a succession of these fruits 
for four or five months in the summer, should make a small 
plantation every .spring ; for the old stocks which have been 
planted a year or produce heads in June, or July, and 
August ; and those planted now, produce beads the same year, 
in Augu.st, and September, and October. 

TL ANTING BEANS. 

Plant beans of any kind, for all sorts succeed well from this 
time of planting ; and should now plant full supplies of the best 
sorts for genera! principal crops. 

This is still a proper4ime to plant the Windsor, Toker, and 
Sandwich, and also the long-podded bean, which is a very great 
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bearer. And the smaller kind of beans may also be planted 
any lime this month, being plentiful bearers, and very sweet 
eating while young : among which the white-blossom kind is a 
very full bearer, and a peculiarly fine eating bean. 

There should be some of the most approved of the above 
sorts put into the ground every fortnight, which will afford a 
regular supply of young beans during the principal season of 
them. 

Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard Asunder, and the 
lesser kinds thirty inches between the rows. But if it is in- 
tended to plant savoys or cabbage plants between them, the 
rows in general, for all the sorts, should be a full yard asunder. 


SOWING PEAS, &c. 


Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight, or three weeks at far- 
thest ; by which means you wdll have a constant supply of 
young peas for the table. 

Or, in sowing peas, it is a good rule, when the plants of a 
iVrmer sowing are just coming up, to sow' another crop of the 
^ame sort for succession, and they will suceced the others in 
regular order of full bearing. 

Any of the larger or smaller kinds of peas, as are mentioned 
in the former months, may be sown now' for general full crops, 
allowing the distance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between 
each sowing. Draw drills for the different kinds of peas at the 
distance mentioned in February, for the different sorts ; and sow 
them regularly, and cover them with earth abotft an inch and a 
half deep.* 

All the sorts of peas should now be sown in open situations, 
not much under low' spreading trees.f 

* ( )r from two to throe inches »loop. 

t Karly poas, Torwardod in a Blight h(»tb«d, as rorommended last month, Rhould, 
nith K<H>d matUigomont, in* r^'tidy t*«r tniw>*planting ahhut the end of this month. 
Thi« may ho d»»no a h'W' days <»arlior or intor. act'ordina to tho stato of the weather. 
A mild «lay should be chosen ; and if cloudy, so much the better. The plaitts should 
be rarefiilly riUsed off the he<i, with the sinall ineoes of turf, and as much of the 
mould as will adhere to them, and planted on the warm border .as they are lifted, 
and as the border Is dii^f . Stretch a line along^ the trioich, and cut it i>ff i»e^*ndi- 
ciilarly, to a sufficient depth, in whirh to plant the patches of p»»a». Let them be 
carefully placed aloiuf the trench thus formed, planUng each jwteh about a hmt or 
fifteen iiiche.^ apart in the row's. The rows shoul<||be three feet .senarote. l^ay a 
little fine leaf-mould around each tmb'h. (These r<^ire to he planted a little aee|)er 
in the ground than they wero before. V— As you prcH*eed in digging, break the moiiUI 
ffno wiUi tite Kpf^e, and lay it carefully up to the plants. To iMive treaminf, it w a 
good plan to stake each row as it Is planted, and to protect them on eiwn ^e hy a 
lew spruce branches, which maybe removed when ti«¥phiwt« eatabliaheo and the 
« entiit^r hec(»mes moro mild. 
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EARTHING PEAS AND BEANS, AND STICKING PEAS. 

Draw earth to the stems of such peas and beans as are now 
up some height ; it will strengthen the plants greatly, and will 
encourage their growth. 

' Stick peas, where intended, according as the different crops 
advance in growth, six or eight inches high. 

TURNIPS. 

Sow turnips for a first early full crop about the middle, or 
towards the latbr end of this month, in an open situation, and 
where the ground is light. 

Note, Turnips may be sown at the beginning of the month, 
if required : but those which are sown so early are apt to run 
up for seed, before they apple, or bulb of any considerable size 
in the root. 

The proper sort to sow now is principally the early Dutch 
turnip, it being the best sort to sow at this season in garden 
bu| especially for the first and second crops, or also occasion- 
ally for general summer crop.s, m garden culture. 

CELERY. 

If celery was not sown last month, let some seed be sown 
the beginning of this, to plant out in May and June, lic., for an 
early crop ; sow some more of the same seed about the middle, 
or, towards the#latter end, for the principal crop. The seed 
should be sown in a bed or border of mellow rich earth, sowing 
it on the surface moderately thick, and cover it in lightly with 
fine mould, not more than a quarter of an inch ; or you may 
rake it in with a light and even hand. Water the bed fre- 
quently in dry weather. 

Let it be observed, there are two sorts of celery ; one known 
by the name of ’Italian or upright celery, the other called cele- 
riac^ or turnip-rooted celery. Tlie first is that which is com- 
monly cultivated for the general crops, and of which there are 
two varieries, viz. common upright celery, with hollow stalks, 
and solid-stalked celery ^ both of which being raised from seed 
sown as above, are afterwards planted in trenches for blanching 
their stalks, which are the principal useful parts ; but the cele* 
riac is generally cultivated for Its swelling bottom part; and 
being planted either on level ground, or in shallow drills, 
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the roots of it swell like a turnip. — See Aprils May, June, 
cK:c^ 


SMALL SALADING. 

Small salading, such as cresses, mustard, radish, rape, aud 
turnip, should, when a constant supply is wanted, be sown once 
a week or fortnight, in a warm border ; observing to draw some 
flat shallow drills, three inches asunder, sow the seeds therein, 
each sort separate, and cover them lightly with fine earth. 

For the particular method of sowing these seeds, see the 
work of last month : and when the plants begin to come up, if 
the earth cake, so as they cannot rise freely, let the surface be 
lightly whisked with the hand, or break the surface gently with 
a ligiit rake, as is there mentioned. 

If these young herbs are attacked with a hoar frost appear- 
ing on them in the morning, and, if a sunny warm day is advanc- 
ing, let them be watered to wash it off before the sun comes on 
t’ ern, which will prevent them turning black and spoiling. 


PURSLANE. 

^'(rRSLANE, if required early for salads, i^c., should be sown 
the beginning of this month in a hotbed. Make the bed slight ; 
put a frame on, and earth the bed four or five inches thick ; 
sow the seed on the surface, and cover it about a quarter of an 
inch with light earth. 

Or, where only a moderate supply is wanted, may sow some 
in two or three laigivsh pots, and placed in a cucumber or any 
other hotbed now in cultivation. 

This seed may be sown in a bed of rich earth, under hand- 
glasses, about the middle or latter end of the month. 


SOWING CHERVIL AND CORIANDER. 


Sow chervil and coriander, for soups and salads, &c. ; draw shal- 
low drills for thc.se seeds eight or nine inches asunder : sow each 
sort separate, and cover them about half an inch deep with earth. 

These herbs are all to remain where sown, and the chief cul- 
ture they require is to be kept clear from weeds ; but as the plants 
soon run up for seed, should sow a small portion every month. 


for 

We 


Th© whit© »nd rod solid stnlked oplory^o the which we 


inter vdA sinriag. 

mised 


uiH»n a slight hotbed, and when two or three J' ^ this mSoSS 

niiothor slight bed, till ready for planting out f 

is carefully attended to, good plants always be had, and will seldom run to 
seed before fit for use, as Is otherwise often the case. 
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SOWING PARSLEY. 

Parsley, if not sown last month, may be sown in a single 
drill along the edge of the quarters, or borders of the garden : 
it will make a useful and also a neat edging, if not suffered to 
grow rank, especially the curled parsley ; or if large supplies 
are wanted for market, it may be sown in continued rows nine 
inches asunder, or upon, the general surface, and trod down, and 
raked in. 


SOWING BASIL. 

Basil is in some families, used as a soup and salad herb : it 
is a tender plant, of bushy growth. It is raised from seed : and 
the middle, or latter end of this month, or in April, is the season 
to sow it, and the plants will be ready for planting out in May. 

But for the greater certainty of success, it will be advisable 
to sow it in a slight hotbed, and in dry earth ; otherwise the 
seed mil rot ; and be careful to defend it from wet till the plants 
are come up. 

They, are to be planted out in a warm border, &c., in May, 
and managed as directed for capsicums : see page 147. 

SOWING AND PLANTING VAKIOLS SORTS OF POT .AND MKDK AI, 
HERBS. 

The seeds of dill, fennel, borage, burnet, bugloss, sorrel, mari- 
gold, orach, and clary, together with the seeds of all other herbs 
of the like kinds, may he sown any time in tliis month, in a bt'd 
or border of common earth separately, and rake them in ; most 
of which may remain where sown if the plants are properly 
thinned ; or some, as burnet, sorrel, fennel, colary, marigolds, 
borage, may be planted out in beds a foot asunder, in May, 
June, and July. 

Plant offset rooted slips of mint, balm, burnet, tarragon, 
tansey, pennyroyal, feverfew, and camomile. 

In taking off the slips of these plants, be careful to presert'e 
some root to each ; plant them nine or ten inches distance from 
each other, in beds of rich earth. 

Sow hyssop, thyme, savory, and sweet marjorum, at the be- 
ginning; but they succeed very well if sown anytime in this 
month. These seeds should be sown separately in^beds of rich 
light earth, and raked in ; or may also be sown in shallow 
drills, six inches asunddf, covering them on with fine earth a 
quarter or half an inch deep, or some may be sown in a single 
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drill along the edges of borders, &c., where the plants will make 
useful edgings, particularly thyme and savory, or also hyssop 
occasionally ; as these sorts continue all the year ; the sweet 
marjoram only one summer, and may now be sown for an edg- 
ing in that season. 

Chese plants may either remain where sown, or may be trans- 
planted, for which purpose they wdll be fit in June ; but if they 
remain where sown, they should at the above time be thinned 
to five or six inches’ distance, and those which are drawn out 
may be planted in other beds, &c., six inches asunder. 

Ihit those which are sown for edgings need not be thinned. 

Plant branch-slips or cuttings of sage, hyssop, thyme, and 
savory, any time this month. 

Plant all the sorts in a shady border, five or six inches apart ; 
they will take root in a short time, and will make good plants 
in three or four months, if you w'ater them in dry weather ; and 
in September they will he strong and well rooted, and may then 
1)0 transplanted at proper distances in beds of rich earth. 

ROSEMARY, RUE, Ac. 

Plant slips or cuttings of rosemary, rue, wormwood, and 
lavender. 

It must be also observed, in planting the cuttings of these 
plants, that principally the young outward shoots produced last 
year are to be chosen for planting, from about five or six, to 
eight, nine, or ten inches long, according as they occur, observ- 
ing to slip or cut them clean off to the parts from whence they 
proceed. 

Let these be planted in a shady border, six inches apart ; in- 
serted two-thirds their lengths into the ground ; they will take 
root freely, by observing to water them in dry weather ; they 
may be transplanted into a more open situation about Michael- 
mas, when they will be well rooted. 

Or, if any rooted offset shoots or suckers rise immediately 
from or near the roots of the old plants, these are particularly 
eligible for planting. 

SOWING NASTURTIUMS. 

Nasturtiums are often used in families ; their flowers and 
young leaves for salads, the flowers also to garnish dishes, and 
their green berries to pickle. 

This is now a good time to sow thenll ; and the sooner in the 
month, the better. 
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Observe, that, as of the nasturtium there is the major and 
minor, the former being of large running growth ; and the most 
productive, is the proper sort for this occasion. 

A drill must be drawn for them, as it is practised for peas ; 
the seeds must be dropped into the drill two or three inches 
asunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 

When the plants are come up about six •inches high, they 
should h.'ive sticks placed for them to run upon : for these plants 
are of the running kind ; or, to have a more linn support, may 
SOW' them near hedges, rails, or any other fence. 

CIVKS, OK CHIVES. 

CivEs, a small species of onion, growing in large tufts, are 
useful in a family in the spring, Scc.^ as a substitute for young 
onions, both in salads and culinary purjmses ; they are jnopa- 
gated by slipping the roots, and this is a proper time to plant 
them ; the method is to part or take off some slips from the old 
roots, several small offsets together, and plant them in beds or 
borders, about six to eight or nine inches’ distance. 

In slipping or parting the above roots, observe to preserve 
eight or ten of the small bulbs together in a cluster, and in that 
manner to plant them. • 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for them 
at the distance above mentioned, putting one cluster of roots, 
as above, in each hole, and closing the earth well about them. 
They will soon take root, and increase very fast into large 
bunches, of many years’ duration. 

.MINT. 

This is now a good time to make new plantations of mint. 

This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, or by 
rooted slips of the young .spring plants, taken up with root fibres 
at the bottom ; also by cuttings of the young sUilks next month, 
and May, &c., but at this season the increasing it by slips, or 
parting the roots, is most generally practised, and the method 
U this : — 

About the middle, or any time this month, have recourse to 
such old beds of mint as are well .stocked with young spring 
plants, and there slip and draw up a due quantity of the best 
shoots properly rooted ; draw them up gently, and with the 
help of your knife at times, to raise or separate them ; every 
plant will rise with tolerably good roots. 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rowa 
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•about six inches asunder, and five or six inches distant in the 
rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable watering, to 
settle the earth close about the roots. 

The method of propagating mint by roots is this ; get a 
quantity of old roots, and let these be parted in a proper man- 
ner ; then draw drills with a hoe six inches asunder ; place tlie 
roots in the drills, cover them about an inch deep with the earth, 
and then rake the ground. 

But when the above mentioned is to be practised, the roots 
should be procured, and planted either in February or the be- 
ginning of this month, or in October or November. 

These plants will thrive in almost any soil or situation ; they 
will quickly take root, and grow freely for plentiful use the en- 
suing summer, Ac., and the same roots continue many years, 
producing a crop annually. 

CAPSICUMS. 

Sow capsicums ; the seed-pods of these plants, being of a hot 
spicy quality, are much esteemed for pickling, and some culinary 
uses : the large podded kinds arc best ; but any of the sorts 
may be used Sue the Catalofpte of Plants, 

They are tender plants, and the seeds require to be sown in 
a hotbed under frames, Ac., about the middle or towards the 
latter end of tins month ; and when the plants appear, let them 
have a large portion of free air, and waiter them frequently. In 
the middle or latter end of May they will be fit to transplant, 
which must he into beds of rich earth in the common ground. 
— See the work of Aj^ril and May, 

But they should be first pricked out from the seed-bed the 
next month, into another slight hotbed, three or four inches 
asunder, to forward and strengthen their growth more effectu- 
ally, for transplanting finally in May; or in default of a hotbed 
for this purpose, may prick them out on a warm border, the 
latter end of April or early in May ; and either defend the bed 
with frames, Ac., or arched over and covered of nights an" bad 
weather with mats ; and the whole may afterwards be readily 
transplanted with balls of earth to the roots, into the places 
where they are finally to remain . — See May and June. 

SOWING LOVE-APPLES, 

About the middle or latter end of this month is the time to 
sow tomatoes, or love-apple seeds ; the*fruit or apples of these 
plants are, in some families, much used in soups, and are also 
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often used to pickle, both when young and green, and when at* 
full growth and ripe maturity. 

The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour. 

The plants are tender ; and the seed must be sown in a slight 
hotbed, treating the plants as directed above for capsicums. 

For the further management of them, see the Kitchen Gar- 
den for May, 


GARLIC, SHALLOTS, AND SCALLIONS. 

Plant garlick and shallots : let these be planted in the man- 
ner mentioned in the former mouth ; and the sooner they are 
planted now the better. 

The keeping old onions, which begin to shoot in the house, 
may be planted in the garden, four or live inches asunder, where 
they will soon take root, and shoot up freely, and will serve to 
pull up for scallions. 

SCOIIZONERA, SKIURETS, AND SALSAFY. 

Sow.scorzonera and salsafy where required, if not done in 
February, and also skirrets ; let these seeds be sown thin on 
separate beds, in an open situation, and raked in ; or in drills 
six inches asunder. 

They are to remain in the places where sown, observing to 
thin them to six or eight inches’ distance each way. 

Note — The skirrets may also be propagated by slips from the 
sides of any remaining old roots, planting them at six or eight 
inches’ distance. 

All these plants are esteemed for their long fleshy roots for 
boiling, being in perfection in autumn, &c. But the salsafy is 
in most estimation, both for its root and the top spring shoots 
of old plants See last and next month.* 

LARGE-ROOTgD PARSLEY. 

Sow the seeds of Hamburgh, or large rooted parsley, if they 
were not sown the former month. 

This is cultivated for its large parsnep-hke root : let the seeds 
be sown in an open situation, either in shallow drills, or on the 
surface, and raked in evenly ; when the plants are two or three 
inches in growth, they must be thinned to six inches* distance, 
that the roots may have room to swell. 

• We contider the first week of April early enough for sowing these for a nrind- 
P«l crop. r ^ -o r- 
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KIDNEY-BEANS. 

Kidney-beans of. the early dwarfs may be planted towards 
the end of this month, if the weather is settled in mild and dry, 
and the ground not wet ; they being tender, both in tlie seed 
and plants, should plant only a small portion at this time, in a 
dry south border of light mellow earth, close under some warm 
wall.* — See Kitchen ^rden, April. 

Draw small neat drills for them about an inch deep, and two 
feet asunder ; or may draw a single drill close along the bottom 
of the wall. 

Place the beans in the drills only one or two inches apart, 
at this early sowing ; ami earth them in not more than an inch 
deep. — See April. 

Or may sow some seed in a slender hotbed, or thick in pots 
placed in any hotbed now in cultivation, about tbe end of the 
month, for transplanting into warm borders the middle or latter 
end of April, A'c. 

Sow more kidney-beaus in a hotbed or hot-house, &c., to 
continue therein a regular supply of the early crops to succeed 
tluisc of the two fonner months, observing the same methods as 
there directed. 


CAUDOONS. 

Sow cardoons in the middle or latter end of this month for 
transplanting : dig a bed of light earth in a free situation ; sow 
the .seed thin, and rake it in evenly ; the plants will come up 
in two or three weeks ; and in May or .Tune,«S:c., must be trans- 
planted finally in an open situation, four or five feet asunder. 

But observe when the plants have been come up in the seed- 
bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they should be thinned 
where they are too thick, leaving them five or six inches asunder, 
that they may have room to grow without drawing each other 
up weak. 

They will be pretty strong and fit to plant out in June. — See 
the work of that month. 

POT.ATOES. 

Potatoes may now^ be planted any time in open weather ; but 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, is a 
proper time to begin thaCt work for the principal crops. 

* Kidney-boans are never sown in Scotland in the natural ground before the be- 
ginning of April. 
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These roots thrive best in a moderately light or loose soil, 
and where it is not wet ; and if you add some dung, it will be 
a great advantage. 

In planting potatoes, be careful to procure some good sets ; 
that is, to pick a quantity of the best kinds of potatoes perfectly 
sound, and of a tolerably large size; these are to be prepared 
for planting by cutting each root into two, three, or more pieces, 
minding particularly that each piece be furnished with at least 
one or two eyes or buds, which is sufficient. 

Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows, not less 
than eighteen inches’ distance, but will be more eligible at tw'o 
feet asunder, and to be set twelve or fifteen inches distant in 
the row, and about three or four deep. 

As to the method of planting, it is very commonly performed 
with a thick blunt-ended dibble, both in gardens and fields; but 
in the latter, where a light mellow soil, some plant them as they 
proceed in ploughing the ground, in a row along the bottom of 
the furrows, four, five, or six inches deep, turning the earth of 
the next furrow over them. Others first dig or plough the 
ground^ then draw drills with a hoe or plough, about three to 
four or five inches deep, and so drop the sets in the drills, and 
cover them in. 

To plant them with dibbles, have the dibbles thick and blunt- 
ended ; or those who plant large quantities infields have dibbles 
about three feet long, with a cross handle at top, to take hold 
on with both hands, and the lower end shod with iron, having 
a foot or shoulder of iron fixed at about four or five inches from 
the bottom, both to put the foot upon occasionally, to help to 
thrust it into the ground ; and by thrusting it always as far in 
the ground as the above shoulder, the holes are made all an ex- 
act depth. 

For large quantities in fields, one person may be employed 
in making the holes, and another to follow after, to drop in the 
potato-sets ; which work of dropping them may be performed 
by women, girls, or boys. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes where re^iuired. 

These roots will thrive in almost any soil, and multiply so ex> 
ceedingly, that it is not easy to clear the ground of them again ; 
for the least bit will grow. '^The root, 4he eatable part of the 
plant, being large fleshy tubers, bearing some resemblance to a 
potato, but of a more irregular form, and taste somewhat like 
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the bottom of an artichoke* (hence probably the name first ori- 
ginated, as they bear not the least resemblance in growth to an 
artichoke) ; are in perfection in autumn and all the winter, and 
are very good and wholesome to boil and eat with butter, &c. 

They are raised by sets or cuttings of the roots ; preparing 
the sets and planting them, as directed for potatoes. 

Let them be planted in rows a yard asunder, four or five 
inches deep, and eighteen inches or two feet distant in the rows 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PRUNING FIG-TRKKS. 

Prune fig-trees, this being the best time of the year for per- 
forming that w'ork in a general pruning. 

Some prune figs the latter end of autumn ; but that is wrong; 
the young bearing shoots being tender, many of them are liable 
to be killed by the frost in severe winters ; and, therefore, if 
they w ere to be pruned in autumn, and no more shoots left than 
what will just furnish the wall, and severe frosts afterwards de- 
stroy many of the shoots, you have then no resource left for 
shoots to supply these vacancies. 

The best way, therefore, is to let these trees remain unprun- 
ed till this season, leaving the whole supply of young shoots 
till this time ; and if severe frosts should happen in winter, 
there will be a chance, out of the whole, to find enough that 
have escaped the frost to lay in to furnish the wall. 

In pruning fig-trees, observe, that as they bear only on the 
young wood, must leave a sufficient supply of the lOvSt summer’s 
shoots from the bottotu to the extremity, every way, in all parts 
where possible ; and prune out the ill-placed and superfiuous 
thereof, with part of the old bearers and long-extended naked 
old wood, to have due room to train the proper shoots, so as 
the tree may be equally furnished with a succession of young 
bearers, at moderate distances ; for these young shoots bear the 
figs the ensuing season ; fig-trees always producing their fruit 
on the one-year old wood only. 

Leave the branches and shoots in general about five to six 
or seven inches asunder, with all the shoots at full length : be- 
ing careful to preserve the best middling strong shoots to retain 
for general bearers, cutting out the improper and superabundant 

Q 2 
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and useless old wood quite close ; pruning out any very ram- 
pant young wood, excessive long-jointed shoots, or very slender 
infirm growths ; leaving the most promising firm robust shoots 
to supply the general expansion, with a leading one to each 
branch. 

Take care always, in particular, to train in every year some 
young shoots, at or near the bottom, that there may he a suc- 
cession of young branches coming up- regularly one after ano- 
ther, to supply the places of casual, long, old, naked branches, 

‘ which will occur every season in some part or other of the tree ; 
for such long-extended, naked, old branches, or others not fur- 
nished properly with young wood, should now be cut out, that 
there may be sufficient room to train the bearing branches regu- 
larly, and at proper distances. 

In cutting out useless large branches of these trees, either 
any too long extended, or unfurnished with bearing wood, Cvrc., 
should be either cut off close to the place from whence they 
proceed, or to some convenient lower young shoot or branch, 
cutting them quite close, leaving no stump. 

The young branches. of fig-trees must not be shortened or 
topped ; but leave each at full length ; for if they were to be 
shortened, it would not only cut away the part where fruit 
would have appeared, but also occasion them to run much to 
wood, and thereby never pftduce half a crop of fruit ; so only 
cut off casual dead ends. 

The tree being pruned, let the general branches and bearers 
be directly trained in and nailed to the wall in regular order, 
extending them horizontally, and nailed along straight and close, 
at equal distances, six or seven inches from each other. 

PLANTING AND PROPAGATING FIG-TREES. 

Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being rather the best 
month in the year for removing them ; for they will now take 
root in a very short time. 

In planting figs, may either procure trained young trees of 
several years' growth tliat are arrived to a bearing slate, and 
plant them against the best south walK^, at fifteen or twenty 
feet distance ; or as these trees are propagated, in general, either 
by the suckers which arise from the roots of the old trees, or by 
layers, or cuttings, young plants of these may be planted at 
once, where they are to remain, as above, that they may estab- 
lish their roots more effectually without being afterwards dis- 
turbed by removal, as old plants do not root so freely as young ; 
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tfierefore, in default of trained trees, some good suckers of mo- 
derate growth, and such as are firm and well ripened, may be 
procured either in the beginning of this month or in October, 
slipping them off as low as possible, with roots ; and plant 
strong ones at once where they are to remain ; and others may 
be planted in the nursery, for training a few years. 

But to raise them by layers, it is perfonned on the young 
branches of one or tvvo years’ growth, laying them in the eartn 
three to four or five inches deep, with the tops out ; and they 
will be well rooted by next October, when they should be sepa- 
rated from the old tree, and planted either in the nursery, or 
where they are to remain. 

Cuttings of the young shoots may also be planted now, or in 
autumn ; and they will be well rooted by the autumn following, 
managing them as above. 

These trees, in their final planting, should be allotted the 
best south walls, and planted, at least, fifteen to eighteen or 
twenty feet distance. 

Or, occasionally, fig-tr(‘es trained in half or quarter standards 
with full heads, may be planted detached, in some sheltered 
sunny situation, permitting their heads to branch out regularly 
around, and they will, in favourable seasons, produce ripe figs 
in tolerable perfection. 

rnUMNG APUICOT, PEACH, AND NECTARINE TREES. 

Wheue apricot, peach, and nectarine trees still remain un- 
pruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as soon as possible : 
they should be finished by the middle of the month at farthest. 

The buds of these trees being now pretty much swelled for 
bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the least touch ; 
therefore great care should be taken when you prune them ; 
otherwise many of the buds will be displaced. 

In pruning these trees, let the same method be observed as 
in the former months. 

Nail the branches even and close to the wall, at equal dis- 
tances, taking particular care of the blossom-buds, for they are 
more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning, 

PROTECTING THE BLOSSOMS OF WALL TREES. 

About the end of this month, some of the w'all trees, as the 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines, will be coming into flowers. 
At this season, in this precarious clin\ate, it is absolutely neces- 
sary in most situations, to protect the blossoms from cutting 
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winds and frosts. The most simple mode of doing this is by 
sticking twigs of spruce leaves, ferns, &c., among the branches 
of the trees, so as to overhiang the blossoms. Strong fern cut 
in the autumn and dried for the purpose, may do pretty w'ell 
for protecting small detached trees, but when a tree is of full 
size, the best and cheapest method is to protect it by woollen 
nets, which are much better than any other sort, and may be 
had at a trifling expense. When properly applied, they are 
very effectual in protecting from frost and cutting winds. They 
should be hung regularly over the trees, and made fast on all 
sides to the wall and to the ground. They should be stretched 
out to the distance of fifteen inches from the wall, by a suffi- 
cient number of forked sticks, with their butt ends against the 
w'all, and the forked ends to keep the nets steadily out. 

In most of the gardens in Scotland, the principal wall trees 
are protected by screens of a sort of thin muslin, generally known 
by the name of buntine, made into large sheets, sometimes of a 
considerable length, and of breadth according to the height of 
the walls they are to occupy. For hoisting these up and down 
at pleasure, a set of slight rafters are placed against the wall at 
regular ‘distances. These are made fast by small iron bolts to 
gland bats under the coping of the wall, and at the bottom to 
stakes driven into the grouncL about eighteen inches from the 
wall. A light stretcher, mouiited with pulleys, is fixed along 
the top of the rafters, and three or more stretchers, as the height 
of the wall may require, are also tied to the screen, one of them 
along the bottom, and another along the top, with cords for the 
pulleys. The rafters at each end should have groves for the 
stretchers to run in, and the end should be covered in by a thin 
board between the rafter and the wall. While these screens 
may be easily and expeditiously raised and lowered, they are at 
the same time kept perfectly steady, and at a regular distance 
from the trees, by the stretchers resting on the rafters. The 
whole being moveable, may be soon erected or taken down. 
When carefully kept, they will last for many years. They are 
generally oiled in order to make them more durable, and to ad- 
mit more light, it being sometimes necessary to use them through 
the day as well as at night in severe weatlier. 

PRUNING PEARS, PLUMS, CHEHRIKS, APPLES, &c. 

Finish pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple trees, either 
against walls, espaliers, or standards. 

Pruning of these, and all other fruit-trees, which yet remain 
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UTipruned, should now be forwarded as fast as possible, that the 
whole may be finished by the middle or end of the month as 
directed in January, February, &c. 

PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

Fruit-trees of all kinds may be planted any time of this 
month, with success, but the sooner in the month the better, 
before they begin to shoot ; they will now take root in a short 
time ; and, with the assistance of a little water in dry weather, 
they will shoot freely. 

In planting fruit-trees, cither for walls, espaliers, or stand- 
ards, observe to plant each kind at the distance mentioned in 
the two former months, and in October, &c. 

For the proper soil and situation for the several kinds of fruit, 
see the work of Oefobtr and November, 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every tree, 
about a spade deep, or according to the size of the root, and 
loosen the bottom well. Then prune the roots of the tree ; 
that is, cut off bruised or broken roots, and tri?n the ends a little 
of all the very long straggling roots in general, and prune out 
irregular shoots of the head ; then place the tree in the hole ; 
break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the roots ; 
and when all is in, tread the surface gently round the tree. 

New planted fruit trees slioukl be well secured from the 
violence of the wind : if they are tall standards, in exposed 
situations, let them he supported with stakes ; and if wall trees, 
<!kc., with largish heads, planted against walls and espaliers, 
fasten their main branches thereto. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING YOUNcJ APRICOT AND PEACH TREES, &c. 

Now is the only proper time to head ddwn young wall trees, 
ike., preparatory to tln*ir first training ; such as apricot, peach, 
and necUirine trees, planted against walls any time since last 
Michaelmas, with their first shoots, from budding at full length ; 
which, when a year old, should always be headed down low, 
to force out lower branches, to furnish the wall properly quite 
from the bottom. 

This should be done just as the trees begin to push ; there- 
fore watch the opportunity, and let them be headed accord- 
ingly at the proper time. 

The heads should be cut down to about five, six, or seven 
eyes, or buds, from the bottom ; and if there are two shoots 
from the same stock, let them both be cut down as above. 
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By this practice the trees will produce some strong shoots 
near the ground, whereby they will be furnished equally with 
branches from the bottom to the top of the wall. But if the 
trees were not to be headed down, as above, they would run up 
with a stem like a standard tree, and not furnish any branches 
below, within two or three feet of the bottom ; whereby the 
use of so much of that part of the wall would be lost. 

Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, as were 
headed down a year ago, and having each produced three or 
four or more shoots the last summer, should now have these 
shortened to such length as may encourage each shoot to pro- 
duce two or three new ones the same season. 

The method is this : let each shoot be shortened generally 
in some degree of proportion to its strength; in some pruning 
off about one half, or third of their original length ; and in 
others a little more or less, according to circumstances of growth 
and situation on the trees ; as for instance, shoots of about two 
feet may be cut to ten, twelve, or fifteen inches, or a little 
longer in strong growths, for the strongest shoots should always 
be left the longest ; and those about twelve or fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches, pruned to six or eight to ten or twelve inches in 
length ; and so in proportion to the different lengths and de- 
grees of strength, and partyular situations of the respective 
shoots. — See January, See, 

By this practice each of these shoots will probably produce 
two, three, or four neiv shoots the succeeding summer, so that 
by Michaelmas each young tree so treated will be furnished with 
from twelve or fifteen to eighteen or twenty shoots, or more. 

The trees may then be pruned, according to the method di- 
rected for the older trees of that .sort, obser\ing still to shorten 
the young shoots but in such a manner, as they may both pro- 
duce fruit and a supply of young wood, as in the full bearing 
trees aforesaid : that is, generally to prune the weaker shoots 
about one half, the stronger onch prune about a third or fourth 
of their length, according to strength, and where situated, and 
situation of the blossom and wood-huds on the respective shoots ; 
and then nail them straight and close to the wall, tlirce or four 
to five or six inches asunder. — See Fruit Garden in January^ 
&c. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING YOUN<J APPLE TREES, At. 

Any young dwarf apples, pears, plums, and cherry trees, lately 
planted against walls or espaliers, See,, or still remaining in the 
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nursery, with their first shoots of only a year or two old, entire, 
should now be pruned down to a few' eyes, that they may put 
out some good shoots near the ground, to furnish the bottom of 
the wall or espalier therewith. 

If the heads of these trees are but one year’s growth from the 
bud or graft, let them be shortened to four or five eyes ; ob- 
serving to do it just as they begin to form buds for shooting as 
before mentioned. 

Suppose they are two years from the bud or graft, and the 
first shootj; were cut down, as above, last spring ; let the shoots 
which were produced from them the last summer be also short- 
ened now to six, eight, or ten inches. 

The same rule holds good with these, at first training, as 
mentioned for the apricots and peaches ; for it is on shortening 
properly the first and second years’ shoots, from the budding 
and grafting, that the whole success depends for forming a use- 
ful handsome tree, as, when a young wall or espalier tree is W'ell 
furnished with branches near the ground, those will readily sup - 
j)ly you with more in their turn, to furnish tlie wall or espalier 
upwards. 

But in the common course of pruning apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries, their shoots and branches are not to be shortened ; 
for after the young trees are furnished with a proper supply of 
branches helow', their shoots must then be trained to the wall 
at full length, only shortening particular shoots where more 
wood may he required to furnish that part. 

For more particulars in that w'ork, see the w'ork of last month. 

(iOOSKlJKKUIES ANT) CURRANTS. 

Prune gooseberry and currant bushes, where they are not 
yet done ; but let this work be finished the beginning of the 
month. 

Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees open, and 
clear the w'ood, so as to admit the sun and air freely ; by which 
means the fruit will be large, and well tasted. Observe the 
rules exhibited in .Tanuary, February, and October. 

Dig the ground between the gooseberry and currant trees, 
where not done in the two former months, which as they are 
just advancing in bud, will now be of service, in promoting a 
plentiful production of large good fruit. 

Finish planting gooseberry and currant trees where any are 
intended, as early in the month as convenient. — See January^ 
February^ &c. 
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DIGGING THE FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 

Dig the fruit-tree borders which are not yet done. 

These will be ser^’iceable to the trees, and destroy the weeds ; 
and the borders will appear neat and decent, and will be reaciy 
for sowing or planting with some kitchen crops of small growth. 

Hoe and loosen the surface of such fruit-tree borders as were 
dug in the foregoing months, and are not sown with any close 
crops ; as radishes, spinach, lettuce, &c. It wdll be of some 
s. Service to the trees, retard the growth of advancing seed-weeds, 
/vc.; and the whole will appear neat for the spring season. 

PRUNING VINKS. 

Where vines are not yet pruned, let them he now done as 
soon as possible ; for when vines are pruned too late, it is sel- 
dom that a good crop succeeds. 

For the particular method of pruning them, see the work of 
the two last months, or iVoi*cwi/>cr, Kc. 

Plant cuttings of vines the beginning or middle of this month ; 
by which means you may propagate any sort you desire; for 
the cuttings will take root freely. 

The cuttings must be shoots of the last year, which if cut from 
the trees last month or the beginning of this, it will be the 
more eligible; shortening them to twelve inches in length, or 
each to about three joints ; and in some, w here they admit, may 
let each cutting have about an inch of the former year’s wood 
at its bottom ; tliough this is not absolutely necessary, as they 
will succeed without that appendage : and may divide long 
shoots into two, three, or more lengths, as above, for planting. 

They may be planted either in nur-serj^ rows, or some in the 
places where they are finally n* remaiii, either against walls, 
espaliers, or elsewhere ; observing to plant them somewhat 
slanting, and .so deep that only one joint or eye may appear 
above ground, nearly close to the surface. 

Vines are also propagated by layers of the young shoots, or 
occasionally with part of the branch they proceed from ; laying 
them about three to four or five inches <!eep in the earth, leav- 
ing three eyes of the slioot out of the gn und, shortening the 
top accordingly, if too long. 

Or may occasionally make layers in large pots, placed near 
the vine intended for propagation ; and cither draw the layer 
shoot through the hole at bottom of the pot, and fill up the pot 
with earth, or bend the layer down into the top of the pot a 
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proper depth in the earth ; and,* in either method, when the 
layers are rooted next autumn, cut them off from the parent 
tree ; and may remain in the pots a year or two, or till they at- 
tain a bearing state ; and then, cracking the pot asunder, may 
be transplanted with the whole ball of earth about the roots; 
or, some may remain in the pots for fruiting, either in the full 
air, or for forcing.* 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Dress the strawberry beds, if they were not done in the 
former months ; the plants will now begin to push apace ; and 
the sooner this is done the better. 

Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from old runner- 
strings and other litter ; and if the mair\ plants are crowded with 
young ones from the last year’s runners, let them be cleared to 
regular order ; for it is most advisable to keep these plants in 
single bunches, clear of each other, so that there may be room 
both to hoe between them, or occasionally to dig round them 
with a narrow spade or a trowel ; and they will fruit in great 
perfection. 

The beds being cleared from litter, loosen the earth between 
the plants ; and if you add a little fresh earth from the alleys. 
Kc., to the beds, it will stmngthen the plants, and they will 
flow'cr strong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may now be planted w’here required Observe 
the same method as montioned in February, &c. 

A farther supply of bearing strawberry-plants in pots may 
still be placed in hotbeds and hothouses, &c., to produce a suc- 
cession of early strawberries to succeed those of the former 
months, and to afford a supply of ripe fruit till those in the 
open ground ripen in June. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

PRICKING OUT EARLY ANNU.ALS. 

If any tender annuals were sowm last month, &c., such as 
cockscomb, balsamines, A'C., make a new hotbed towards the 

middle or latter end of this, in which to prick them, to forward 

greatly pri^for plants mist'd from short cuttings or eyes, in pots, and nursed 
In munos or pits for one or tv/o ycais. 
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their growth* Let the hotbed be about two feet or thirty inches 
high, and make the top even ; then set on the frame ; and when 
the great heat is over, Jet the earth be put in ; let the earth be 
light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it equally over the bed 
six inches thick ; and, when warm, prick the plants therein at 
three or four inches’ distance, each way, or some may also be 
pricked in small pots, one good plant in each, and plunged in 
the earth of the bed ; giving the whole a little sprinkling of 
water ; then let the glasses be put on, observing to raise them 
behind a little every day, to admit air and let oat the steam ; 
shade the plants from tlie sun till they have taken fresh root. 

When the plants are rooted, and begin to push, they should 
have fresh air every day ; therefore let the upper ends of the 
glasses be raised an inch, or two, or three in height, to admit it 
to them ; but shut them down towards the evening, and cover 
them on cold nights with mats ; remember to sprinkle them 
with water occasionally, giving but a little at each time. 

Keep up the heat of the bed by occasional lining with hot 
dung. 

Thus these tender annuals are to be continued forwarding in 
growth till Mayor June; then finally transplanted into large 
pots, flower borders, &c. 

SOWING TKXDER ANNUALS. 

A HOTBED may be made the beginning or any time of this 
month, in which to sow the seeds of tender annual flowers, such 
as fcockscomb, amaranthus, egg plant, marvel of Peru, double 
stramonium, double balsainine, globe urnarantbus, ice plant, sen- 
sitive plant, &c. (See List of Annuals.) Make the bed, and 
sow the seed, as directed in last month. Or a few plants may 
be raised in pots in any cucumber or melon hotbed now in cul- 
tivation, to a proper size for transplanting. — Sec April, 

The plants raised from the above sowings will blow strong 
and beautiful in June or July, &c., till October, 

Remember they are not to remain in the hotbed where raised, 
but are to be transplanted, some into pots,, and some into the 
borders. — See Aprif May^ and June. 

SOWING LESS TENDER ANNUALS. 

A SLIGHT hotbed should be made in the second or third week 
of this month, wherein to sow the seeds of the less tender kinds 
of annual flowers : such as the China aster, India pink, palma 
Christ!, cap.sicum, French and African marigolds, chrysanthe- 
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mum, broad-leaved tobacco, basil, mignonette, and ten-weeks 
stocks, tree and purple amaranthus, persicarias, love-apple, sea- 
blouses, convolvulus major, and Chinese hollyhocks, &c. — (See 
List of Annuals .) — Or also among these may sow some bal- 
sams, marvel of Peru, globe amaranthus, stramoniums, &c. — 
See April. 

Observe, they are all only to be raised in the hotbed, and 
afterwards transplanted into the borders, pots, &c. 

Make the hotbed about two feet high ; put on the frame, and 
then earth the bed, five or six inches thick, for the reception of 
the seed. 

The method of sowing these seeds is this : draw small shal- 
low drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or three 
inches asunder ; sow the seeds therein, each sort separate, and 
not too thick ; cover the smallest seed about a quarter of an 
inch, and the largest near half an inch ; or some may be sown 
in pots placed in the same bed. When the plants are come up, 
let them have air by raising the upper end of the glasses, or 
sometimes the front, in mild weather, one, two, or three inches 
every day : and when they are advanced two, three, or four 
indies in growth, next month they must be gradually hardened, 
to bear the open air, by taking the lights entirely off in mild 
warm days. R(*fre.sh them occasionally with moderate sprink- 
lings of water ; some of them \dll be tit to prick out next month, 
and all of them in May. — See those months. 

Note. In default of frames and lights for the hotbed, may 
use hand-gla'ises, or oiled paper frames ; or may arch the bed 
over, and cover with garden mats, only in nights and bad 
weather. 

Where a hotbed cannot be conveniently obtained, you may, 
towards the latter end of the month, if fine mild weather, sow 
some of the above-mentioned annual flower-seeds on a warm 
border, and cover occasionally in cold nights and bad weather 
with glasses or mats, iicc., as above. 

The sorts that will succeed by that method are China asters, 
ten-weeks stocks, Indian pink, African and French marigold, 
chrysanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, persicarias, tobac- 
co, scabiouses, and convolvulus major, mignonette, &c, : sow 
the seeds thin, each sort separate, and either place hand-glasses, 
or arch the bed over, and cover every night, and in bad weather, 
with mats across the hoops. With this management, the plants 
will come up, and grow freely. Refresh them with water in 
dry weather ; and they will be fit to plant out about the middle 
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or end of May, or beginning of June, and will flower the latter 
end of June, and in July. &c., to the end of autumn. 

May sow ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette in borders, beds, 
or pots, &c., both for transplanting, or some to remain, three or 
four together, for flowering where sown. 

Or, for want either of a hotbed, or any of the other above- 
mentioned conveniences, most of the above seeds will succeed 
in a warm border next month, without any protection. 

For their full management, see the work of the three suc- 
ceeding months. 

SOWING HARDY ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

Sow in* the borders, and other flower compartments, pots. 
&c., the seeds of the various sorts of hardy annual flowers, such 
as large and dwarf 'annual sunflower, oriental mallow, lavatera, 
persicaria, Venice mallow, « larkspur, flos Adonis, sweet sultan, 
large rose, and blue and yellow lupines, convolvulus major, 
sweet-scented peas, Tangier peas, and nasturtiums, the Spanish 
nigella, purple and white candy-tuft, virgin stock, Venus’ look- 
ing-glass, Venus’ navel-wort, double poppy, Lobel’s catchfly, 
dwarf lychnis, snails, caterpillars, and convolvulus minor, ten- 
weeks stocks, and mignonette, and various others. — See the 
List of Annuals; also next month. 

All the above and other hardy annual flower-seeds should be 
sown, each kind separate, in patches, in the ditferent borders, 
and flower beds, &c., finally to remain where sown j as also 
some ill pots, of any desirable species or varieties, such as lark- 
spurs, lupines, scarlet and sweet peas, ten -weeks stocks, migno- 
nette, sowing the whole as directed last month: water tlie 
patches both before and after the plants are come up ; and ob- 
sendng the plants of this tribe sown as above, are principally to 
remain where sown to flower ; but, when a little advanced, let 
the larger-growing kind be thinned where too thick in growth. 

GIVING FRESH EARTH TO PLANTS IN POTS. 

Give some fresh' earth to the pots of carnations, auriculas, 
double wall flowers, double stock July flowers, double sweet- 
williams, rockets, rose campions, catchfly, campanulas, and 
scarlet lychnis, and such like plants, which were potted last 
autumn, or before, and were not dressed last month. 

In doing this, clear the plants first from decayed leaves, then 
take some of the earth out of the top of the pots, but not too 
deep to disturb the roots of the plants ; then fill up the poU 
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again with fresh earth, and give some water ; this will strengthen 
their roots, and the plants will shoot freely, and produce large 
flowers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The cuttings of double crysanthemums, which were planted 
in boxes or pots last autumn, and preserved all the winter in 
frames, &c., sliould now be planted out singly in the pots where 
they are to flower ; some of them may be planted out next 
month in the borders among other flowers, where they will 
flower early and strong, and make a handsome appearance. 

AnilCLLA PLANTS. 

Ik the auriculas in pots, were not dressed last month, let it 
now be done early in this, as formerly directed. 

The flne auricula plants in pots should now* be guarded from 
excessive wet, cold winds, and frost, such weather being hurtful 
to their flower buds, which are now in forwardness. Therefore 
continue the pots under frames or hoop arclies, where the plants 
can enjoy the open air, and be defended, wlien there is occasion, 
by glasses, or drawing mats over the hoops. 

Ikit let the plants enjoy the full air in mild weather, and not 
be debarred from a warm moderate shower of rain, which w’ill 
now prove beneficial to their advancing flower buds. When 
the weather is dry, let them be refreshed moderately with waiter, 
jnst to keep the earth a little moist about their roots, and keep 
the pots clear of weeds and the plants from decayed leaves. 

CARNATIONS. 

The carnations wdiich were raised from layers last year, and 
which are not yet planted into the largo pots, borders, i^c., 
where you intend them to flower, should be planted therein the 
beginning of this month. 

Take up the plants with some of their ow n earth about their 
roots, and place one plant in the middle of each pot ; but if the 
pots ho large, you may put two plants in each ,* close the earth 
well about th<*m, and give a moderate watering to settle the 
earth about their roots. Place the pots where the plants may 
he defended from cold winds, and water them moderately in 
dry weather ; the others plant singly In borders, 6:c. 

Where any best carnations were planted singly in small pots 
last autumn, to place under shelter in winter, should now, if 
not done last month, be transplanted, with the ball of earth 
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about tUe roots, into large pots, or borders, &c., to remain for 
flowering. 

The carnation plants which were planted last autumn into 
the large pots where they are to remain, should now be fresh 
earthed, il‘ not done in February. 

Let the plants first be cleared from dead leaves, then take 
some of the earth out . of the pots, as near to their roots as pos- 
sible, without disturbing them ; then let the pots be filled up 
with the fresh mould, laying it close round the plants ; after 
Tvhich, water the pots to settle the earth. 

The fresh earth will be of great service to the plaiits ; it will 
strengthen them, and cibse them to shoot strong, and produce 
large and handsome flowers. 

This is now' a proper time to sow' carnation seed. — See the 
w'ork of Solving jyerennial Plants, in the next page. 

PROTECTING CURIOUS FLOWERS. 

Now protect the flower buds of the more curious kinds of 
tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses, and anemones, in hed.<, fror/i 
cold driving rains, snow, and frost, which frequently happen in 
this month. Their flower buds are now advancing apace . 
therefore, it will be of much advantage to bestow tlie ( are of 
covering them in bad weather, and they will blow large and 
beautiful in great perfection. Let the hoop-arches be continued 
over the beds, as mentioned in the fonner months, ready for the 
support of occasional covering, when the weather is frosty, and 
in excessive cold rains, &c., sharp cutting winds, and very cold 
nights, with large mats drawn over the hoops. 

In mild days, let them be constantly uncovered, that they 
may enjoy the free air ; and moderate warm showers of rain 
will enliven their growth, and be very serviceable. 

If the hoops which are fixed across the beds are low, and too 
near the flowers when advanced in growth, they should be 
removed, and others fixed higher in their places. 

HYACINTHS. 

Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace ; if the flow'er- 
stems are tall, and the spikes of the flowers large and the petals 
double, you should prepare some sticks to support them ; for 
the large double flowers being heavy, the stalk alone is not able 
to hear them up. Let a small neat stick be fixed in the ground 
near every plant, and let their flower-stalks be Itrouglu close 
and fastened thereto neatly with some small soft tying. 
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PLANTING R.\NUNC17LUSES AND ANEMONES. 

Finish planting: all ranunculuses and anemones ; they will 
blow and make a fine appearance in May and June, after the 
farly planted ones are out of bloom. In dry weather, let the 
beds be frequently watered after the plants are up, and they 
will flower tolerably strong. 

SOWING VARIOUS KINDS OF FIBROUS-ROOTED PERENNIAL AND 
BIENNIAL PLANTS. 

Perennial and biennial flower-seeds, of most kind.s, may be 
sown towards the middle and latter end of the month. 

It is to be observ’cd, that these kinds do not flower the same 
year they are sown : but all the .sorts of them will flower strong, 
ami in good perfection, the year after. 

As every one may not know the meaning of perennial and 
hieniiial plants, the perennial plants are those which continue in 
the same root.s many years, producing new flower-stems an- 
nually, .such as everlasting sunflower, golden-rod, perennial 
asters, Kc. The biennials are only of two years’ duration, 
being sown one year, and flower and perfect their seeds tht= 
next, and soon after die, or become of a dwindling growth, such 
as scabious, C’anterbury bell-flower, single sweet-williams, Sec, 

Many kinds are proper to be sown now, such as carnations, 
pinks, sweet-williams, wall-flowers, and stock gillyflowers of all 
sorts ; also rose campion, catchfly, scarlet sychnis, columbines, 
tireek valerian, polyanthus, auriculas, scabiouses, and Canter- 
bury bells. 

The seeds of hollyhocks, French honey-suckles, rockets, 
hone.sty, or .satin-flower, tree-primrose, shrubby mallow% broad- 
leaved campanula, and fox-gloves, sm^i-dragon, bee-larkspur, 
with seeds of most other sorts of peremual and biennial plants, 
may now he .sown. 

I'or an account of the various sorts to be raised from seed, 
see Catalogue of Plants at the end of the book. 

All the above, and other hardy perennial and biennial flower- 
.'•iceds, are to be .sown in beds of light earth in the open ground. 

Dig a compartment for them in a warm situation, but not in 
any shady place : divide the ground into beds three or four feet 
wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have kinds of 
seeds : sow each kind separate, and let them either be raked in 
regularly, or covered with earth spread over evenly, the larger 
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seeds half an inch, and the smaller seeds about a quarter of an 
inch deep. 

But in sowing these kinds, or any other sorts of perennial and 
oiennial flower seeds, you may draw shallow drills to sow them 
in, proportioning the depth of the drill to the size of the parti- 
culat seeds, so that each kind can be more regularly covered 
with the proper depth of earth it requires ; which method is 
more particularly eligible for the larger seeds, such as holly- 
hocks, but is also very proper, occa.sionally or generally, for 
the smaller kinds ; or the whole may be sown broadcast on the 
rough surface, and raked in evenly. 

When the weather is dry, sprinkle the beds frequently with 
water, continuing also the same care when the plants begin to 
appear; and they will be lit for pricking out in May or .Tune. 

For it must be observed, that all the above, and other pcreiu 
nial and biennial plants raised from seed, are to be transplanted ; 
first pricking them out from the seed-bed about the end of May, 
and in June (see these months), and then about Michaelmas, 
October, or November, to be transplanted to where they are to 
remain to fiower ; or some may remain for final transplanting 
in the spring. 


DIGOINO THE nOUDKIlS. 

Dig such borders, or other flo%ver compartments, as are 
not yet done, and rake them smooth : they will then be reajiy 
to receive the seeds of annual flowers, and plants of others , 
besides, they will appear fresh and neat. 

TUANSPLAKTISfi PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, or 
other parts of the garden, they may now be filled up with many 
different kinds of pereimial and biennial flower-plants, any time 
in the month, and will all blow the same year. 

Many principal sorts may now be planted, such as lychnises, 
rose campions, rackets, caichfly, campanula.s, conations, pink.s, 
and sweet-williams, wall-flowers, stock gillyflowers, bachelor s- 
buttons, and double feverfew; golden-rod, perennial sun- 
flowers, perennial asters, and French boney-suckles ; also 
columbines, Canterbury bells, monk's-hood, fox-gloves, tree- 
primroses, scabious, snap-dragon, irises, bee-larkspur, double 
ragged robin, valerian, and most others of the like sort, — See 
September. 

Plant also dwarf fibrous^rooted flowers in the borders, &c^ 
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they will take root freely in a short time : such as polyanthuses, 
auriculas, double daisies, double chRmomile, London pride, 
violets, hepaticas, thrift, primroses, saxifrage, and gentianella, 
lily of the valley, and cyclamen, &c. — See September, 

in planting the intended different kinds, dispose them vari- 
edly ; and the larger growing sorts more or less back, the 
smaller growths forward towards the front and middle. 

Give water at first planting, and afterwards occasionally in 
dry weather, till the plants are fresh rooted ; by which they will 
grow’ freely, and all flower the same year in their proper season. 

hoeing and rakin(5‘the borders. 

• 

Loosen, with a hoe or small spade, the surface of those beds 
or borders which were dug and planted with flowers of any kind 
last autumn, or any time since. 

Let this be done in a dry day, hoeing, or lightly digging and 
stirring the earth carefully betw’een the plants, taking care of 
the shoots from bulbous roots, &c., which are now just peeping 
through the surface ; clearing away all decayed leaves of the 
plants, weeds, and every sort of rubbish, and then let the beds 
or borders be neatly raked even and smooth. 

By thus loosening the surface of the borders, the first growth 
of seed-w’eeds will be retarded, and it will greatly promote the 
growth of the flowers, and the wdiole will appear clean and 
agreeable. 

PLANTING SHRUBS, AND DIGGING THE CLUMPS IN THE 
SHRUBBERY. 

Finish pruning all sorts of flowering shrubs and evergreens 
which require it, observing the directions of the two fonner 
months. 

Dig the ground in the clumps or borers between flowering 
shrubs and evergreens, if not done in the former months. Let 
it be done at the beginning of this month, which will prove 
beneficial to the plants, and the ground being turned up fresh, 
will appear neat, and the plants will show themselves more 
agreedbly. 

PLANTING DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS, ORNAMENTAL AND 
FOREST TREES. 

Where deciduous flowering shrubs or trees are wanted in 
any part of the pleasure-ground, they may now be brought in 
aiid planfbd, for the most sorts will yet succeed ; such as the 
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aUhsea-frutex, spirasas, syringas, roses, guelder-rose, honey-suc- 
kies, arbor Juda*, jasmines, common lilac, Persian lilac, inese- 
reons, tacamahacca, laburnums, hypcricum-frutex, bladder-nut, 
sumach, candleberry, myrtle, dog-wood, or euonyraus, Virginia 
dog-wood, double-flowering cherry, dwarf almond, and all other 
kinds of hardy flowering shrubs, may still be planted. 

For a more particular account of the difterent sorts, see the 
Catalogue of Shrubs and Trees at the end of the book, and in 
th# work of November. 

Finish making plantations of all such deciduous ornamental 
and forest trees as are intended : most sorts may still be suc- 
cessfully removed and planted ; such as acacias, larches, horse- 
chestnut, plane-trees, lime tree, poplar, almond catalpa, tulip- 
tree, liquid amber, Spanish chestnut, beech, oaks, elms, maples, 
.'ishes, birch, walnuts, hiccory, &c., but it is advisable to com- 
plete the planting as soon as possible. — See the Catahujue oj 
Deciduous IVees , — See also Forest- IVees, 

T U AN SPL A NTI NG E VK KG R K K NS. 

FvEBdREENs of most kiiuls may be planted any time this 
month in open mild weather; they will now generally take 
root the most freely, and advance in a successful growth. 

Particularly the arbutus, or strawberry-tree, magnolias, and 
bays, the evergreen spindle-tree or euonyinus, pyracantha, pliil- 
lyrea, and alaternus, may be transplanted my time this month, 
when the weather is mild. Plant also, when wanted, laurels, 
Portugal laurels, laurustiuus, evergreen oaks, liollies, and yews ; 
also cytisus, and cistuses, with any other of the like kinds of 
evergreen shrubs or trees. 

The cedars of Lebanon may be likewise transplanted any 
time in this month, as also pines and firs of all sorts, cypress, 
junipers, arbor vita?, and savin. 

All other sorts of hardy, or open-ground evergreen shrubs 
and trees may likewise be safely transplanted at this season.— 
For a list of the various sorts, sec October, or the Catalorpie at 
the end of the book. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING ALL SOhTS OF SlIRUPS. 

All flowering and evergreen shrubs, ornamental trees, &c., 
designed for the shrubbery, and other pleasurable plantations, 
should be planted at such distance.^, that they may not crowd 
each other as they grow up ; for they always show themselves 
best when they stand separate at some moderate distance. And 
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shrubs of all kinds, designed for detached clumps particularly, 
should be planted not less than three, to four or five feet asun- 
der ; that the different shrubs, according to tlieir growth, may 
generally remain distinct; but where a thickety growth is re- 
quired in particular compartments, a closer plantation may be 
formed of different common shrubs. 

Let all tree kinds be .also allowed proper room, proportion- 
able to their respective growths, and according to whether they 
^are designed for open or close plantations, or clumps, groves, 
avenues, or thickets, ike. 

In planting shrubs and trees of every kind, let all convenient 
expeditio|^ be made in doing it, so that they may be planted as 
soon as possible after they are taken up, or brought from the 
nursery, or elsewhere, that their roots may not he dried by sun 
and w'i^d ; but wdien the shrubs are brought from any distance, 
and cannot be immediately planted, untie the hundle.s, and lay 
the roots in a trench, and cover them with earth to lie till the 
places allotted for them arc ready to receive them. 

In pre[>aring for planting, dig a round aperture for each shrub 
and tree, from lialf a yard to two or more feet wide, and a spade 
deep, capacious enough to receive the roots freely ; and loosen 
the bottom well. Then having the shrubs, K:c., ready, prune 
off' broken or bruised roots, w ith any irregular production off the 
head ; and then place them In the hole upright, break the eartli 
well, and throw it in ecjually about the roots, which let be 
covered a proper depth, shaking the plant gently as the earth is 
filled in, to cause it to settle close between all the roots and 
fibres ; then tread it moderately, to fix the plants firmly in an 
upright position ; making the top of the earth a little hollow, 
round each shrub, to bold water when given in dry weather ; if 
they are watered as soon as planted, it will settle the earth 
about all the roots more eff'ectually, and promote their fresh 
rooting; and it would he of advantage in general, but more 
particularly to any more tender or curious shrubs, Kc., to lay 
some mulch on the surface to preserve the moisture abo»»t the 
roots in dry weather. 

Immediately after planting, fix sbikes to such tall plants as 
require support, and let them be fastened thereto. 

TLANTING ROSES. 

Rose-trrbs of most sorts may still be removed. 

Those that are planted any time this month will produce 
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flowers the same year ; but the sooner they are planted the 
better they will take root, and the stronger they will flower. 

But by transplanting these shrubs late in the season, in April 
and beginning of May, giving plenty of water till fresh rooted, 
you obtain a late bloom in July, August, and September. 

PLANTING EDGINGS FOR BEDS OR BORDERS. 

Plant box-edgings ; they will now take root soon, and grow^ 
freely, provided you water them a few times in dry weather. 
Where there are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let 
them now be made good ; for ragged and uneven edgings have 
a disagreeable appearance. 

Or where any old edgings of several years’ standing have 
been permitted to run up rude and spreading, nothing in a gar- 
den looks more unsightly ; and should be taken up, flipped, 
trimmed, and replanted in a neat regular order. 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edging to borders, or 
flower-beds, both in its evergreen properly, and as a pretty 
flowering plant in summer. Plant this where required, by the 
method directed in the fonner planting months, and water it at 
times, in dry weather, till it is well rooted. 

Double daisies, London pride, strawberries, &c., are also 
sometimes used for edgings, as observed last month. 

PLANTING HEDGES. 

Finish planting hedges, where intended, as early in the month 
a$ possible ; it may still be performed both in evergreens and 
the late shooting deciduous kinds. — See October ^ November, 
and December, 

CLEANING THE PLEASURE GARDEN. 

Every part of this garden should be now well cleaned and 
put into the best order. Give the flower borders, beds, &c., a 
general spring pressing, by digging, hoeing, and raking ; let the 
edgings of the box, &c., be regulated, where disorderly, and the 
gravel walks be well cleared from weeds and litter, and occa- 
sionally rolled. 

Keep the grass lawns, walks, drc., now well cleared from lit- 
ter and worm-cast earth, wliich appears unsightly, and spoils 
the compact evenness of the sward ; give therefore occa.sional 
poling and rolling, as explained last month ; whereby to preserve 
a clean, even, firm surface, neat to appearance, as then they 
can be mowed close and regular with greater fecility. 
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Likewise begin mowing grass lawns, &c., in proper time this 
or next month, before growing too rank ; otherwise you cannot 
cut close, to have a fine even bottom ; being careful in this first 
mowing to cut as close and regular as possible without scoring ; 
for this has a disagreeable appearance. 

And let irregular edges of grass lawns and walks be now cut 
evenly close and regular; which will add greatly to the general 
neatness. 


LAYING TURF. 

» 

Nkw grass walks or lawns may still be made any time this 
month. 

I'urf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid down 
soon after it is cut. It should be well boat after it is laid, and 
welf rolled after heavy showers of rain, wliich will render the 
surface smooth and firm. 

Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, kc,, may sow it 
with grass seed, preparing the ground level, firm, and even, 
equally in every part, smoothing the surface; then sow the 
seed tliickly ; rake it in, with a wooden or other rake, lightly ; 
and directly, or when the ground is quite dry, roll the surface 
smooth. 


GRAVKL WALKS. 

Gravkl walks should now be kept perfectly clear from 
weeds, and suffer no sort of litter to lie upon them. 

Koll the gravel walks once or twice a week, when fine dry 
weather, wliich will preserve the surface firm, smooth, anti 
agreeable to walk upon, and of a desirably neat appearance. 

Now is the time to begin to turn gravel walks where the 
surface is dirty, kc., first giving any necessary trimming to ad- 
joining borders and edgings (see April) ; and then the tuniing 
is effected by digging with a spade in a slanting* order, turning 
the surface clean to the bottom, and the fresh gravel below 
turned to the top, whereby the top foulness, moss, and weeds 
will be destroyed, and the walks will appear fresh as when first 
made. 

Such gravel walks a.s were broken up and laid in ridges the 
beginning of winter, should noiiv, or next month, be levelled 
down and put into proper form. 

But this ridging up of gravel walks several months in the 
year, gives disorder, in a manner, to the general garden, as well 
as being a very unsightly and inefiective work ; and yet is a 
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common practice among many gardeners, though erroneous in 
the intention, and contrary to reason ; as the walks are thereby, 
in a great degree, rendered wholly useless in every winter sea- 
son ; when, in some gardens, it must certainly be very incom- 
modious, both to the proprietor and to the gardener ; and in all 
gardens it has a desolate and disagreeable appearance. TJm 
reason some give for this absurd custom is, that it prevents the 
growth of weeds ; but it has not the intended effect; so that 1 
should advise that all gravel walks might remain always in their 
proper form, for constant use, except jusWurning them in spring, 
both to turn down the foul surface, and the numerous small 
weeds and moss, often appearing thereon in that season, ami to 
give the walks a fresh and lively appearance for the spring ami 
sufnmer. 

However, where ridging up the walks in winter has ln‘en 
practised, let the ridges be levelled down some time this or 
next month. 

In turning or laying down gravel walks, always choose dry 
weather, and the work should be done in the completest regular 
order, tfie walks being a principal part of the garden. 

Gravel walks should be made highest in the middle ; but the 
rise should be easy, and should come on gradually, from both 
sides, finishing them off somewhat rounding, being careful not 
to make them too high, or of a suddeji rise in the middle ; for 
a walk made in that form is uneasy to walk upon, and is also 
disagreeable to the eye, A gravel walk of twelve feet wide 
should have a gradual rise of about three or four inches higher 
in the middle than the sides ; one of twenty-four feet should 
not have more than six indies’ rise in the middle ; and a walk 
of six feet wide should not have more gradual rise in the middle 
than two or three inches ; for the method is. that for every foot 
the w^alk is wide, allow from about a quarter to half an im h rise 
in the middle ; ami by observing nearly the same proportion in 
laying walks of different widths, the rise will be sufficient to 
give it the requisite gradual swell, and to throw off wet; and if 
the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty feet, that allowance 
should be diminished about one-third. 

When a gravel walk is made according to the above dimen- 
sions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a person can walk in 
any part of it with pleasure; and there will be slope enough to 
prevent water lodging on any part of the surface. 

In turning old, or laying new gravel walks, observe to tread, 
take, and roll them every fifteen or twenty feet as you proceed^ 
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especially sandy loamy gravel, as that and most gravel always 
rolls more binding and even, while the surface is fresh, neither 
too dry, nor rendered wet by rain. This work should always 
be done in dry weather. The method is this : — 

When you have advanced with the turning or laying the 
gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that be 
firmly trodden all over equally ; then smooth it off with the 
back of the rake, and roll it directly ; then lay, turn, or level 
down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll that, and so pro- 
ceed to the end of the .walk ; for gravel never rakes nor rolls 
so well as when fresh stirred ; and titerefore should never turn 
or level down more than can be finished off, or at least trodden 
down the same day, for fear of rain happtming, which, in some, 
would render it less applicable for raking and rolling completely. 

After turning or Ifiyiiig gravel walks, let tliem be frequently 
w’ell rolled. 

This is also a proper season to make new gravel walks, 
choosing the best coloured good binding gravel, of middling 
small size ; and should be laid at lea?>t five or six inches thick, 
and for which should make a proper excavation accordingly ; 
and previously to laying the gravel, it would be advisable to lay 
the bottom with some dry, rubbishy materials, lime-rubbish, 
chippings of stone, or any rough hard rubbish, or stone rubble, 
K'C., laid three or four inches thick, or more, which both pre- 
vents worm-castings on the walks, and admits of the wet drain- 
ing more eftectually from the surfa('e. 

In laying new gravel, observe the same directions in forming 
and laying the walks as in the foregoing intimations. 

P L AN T I N G FOK EST-T KE K S. 

Forest-trkes of all sorts may still be removed ; but any 
general plantation of these should he mostly performed in 
autumn or winter, or early in spring ; that is, any time in open 
weather, from October or November, until February. 

For the various sorts of forest-trees, see Decembery and the 
List of Trees and Shnibs, 

In planting forest-trees for timber plantations, allow them 
the proper distances for the purposes intended ; if for close 
plantations, or by way of coppices or underwrood for gradual 
thinning and falling for poles and other small purposes, every 
seven, eight, or ten years, &c., may plant them in close rows, 
only four, five, or six feet distance ; and when they have attained 
the above-mentioned growth, from the time of planting, proper 
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for the first’ thinning, select the handsomest plants at regular 
distances, to stand for timber, and thhi the rest ; but when de> 
signed to have the whole stand for a full plantation of large 
standards before aiiy are thinned, plant them at from ten to tif 
teen or twenty feet distance. 


THE NURSERY. 

GKAFTINO. 

Graft apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c., this being the 
principal season for doing that work. 

Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as mentioned 
last month, also a sharp knife, some new bass, and a proper 
quantity of well wrought clay, proceed to the work the begin- 
im\g of the month, and let the same method be practised now a? 
mentioned in the work of the Nursery last month. 

Grafting may also be performed to any desirable varieties of 
ornamental trees, 

MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT-TREES GRAFTED AND BUDDED LAST 
. ' YEAR. 

The fruit-trees which were grafted and budded a year ago, 
should now have their shoots, wiiich were produced last sum- 
mer, shortened, that they may send forth lateral shoots or bran- 
ches, to form a regular head near the stock. — See the FmU 
Garden of this month and February. 

Let this be done just as the shoots begin to push, shortening 
them to four or five, — See the Fruit Garden. 

The stocks which were budded the last summer, and in which 
the inoculated bhds still remain dormant, should now have their 
heads cut off, a little above the budded part ; by which means 
the whole nourishment will go to the inoculated bud which will 
now soon begin to advance in its first shoot. — See Budding, 
July, 

In proceeding to this, cut the head of the stock off sloping, 
behind the inoculated bud, either almost clo.se ^hereto, or about 
a hand's breadth above it ; which part of the stock remaining 
above, will serve which to tie the first shoot from the bud 
in summer, to secure it from the wind; but must be cut down 
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close next spring. — See last month, ahd the article of Budding 
in July, 


SOWING SKKD OF DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Now is the time to sow the seeds of many sorts of hardy de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs. 

For an account of the various sorts which may be raised from 
seed, see Aprils and the List of Trees and Shrubs, at the end 
of the book. And os most of the principal seed-shops are gene- 
rally furnished with many sorts both of British production, and 
great variety of exotic tree and shrub seeds, every year, from 
America and other parts, whoever may be inclined to raise any 
of the sorts from seed, may be supplied with the sorts they de- 
sire from the above shops. 

The method of sowing the hardy kinds is either in drills, or 
on the surface, and earthed in a proper depth ; or some in large 
pots. as below. 

Dig a compartment for them Where the ground is dry and of 
a loose texture, and in a .situation not too much exposed ; and 
let the earth be perfectly well broken, and make the surface 
level ; then divide the piece into beds three feet and a half 
wide. Sow the seeds of each sort separate, either in drills, or 
some on the level surface, and covered in with earth, as may 
seem most convenient, according to the kihdls and sizes of the 
different .seeds, kernels, berries, nuts, Kc., taking care that each 
sort be covered a proper depth in the earth ; some half an inch, 
and others an inch or two inches deep, according to the size of 
the seeds, fruits, or nuts. Or any of the more curious or tender 
sorts may lie sown in pots, to move under occasional protection 
from cold, &c., or to forward them in a hotbed. 

In dry weather, let the beds be frequently sprinkled with 
water ; and when the suii i.s hot, a little shading with mats will 
be serviceable to some of the more curious and delicate sorts. 


TROPAGATING TKKF.S AND SHRUBS BY CUTTINGS. 

Treks and shrubs of many kinds may be propagated from 
cuttings ; this is a good season to plant them. 

Dig one or more bed.s, 8:c., for them, where the ground is 
somewhat mellow, and not wet ; let the earth be well broken 
with the spade, and mkc the surface smooth. 

Take off the cuttings, with your knife, from the trees or shrubs 
that you want to increase ; let them be of the last summers 
shoots, cutting them off from about six or eight to ten or twelve 
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indies long, according as they may occur in the different sorts 
of trees, K:c.; plant them in rows, each cutting about half way 
itito the ground, and close the earth well about them ; and in 
dry weather let them be occasionally watered. 

The cuttings of most kinds of hardy trees and shrubs that 
succeed by this method may still be planted, where not done 
in autumn or last month. 

For an account of the principal sorts which may be raised bv 
this method, see the Kursety in October, 

S()\VlN(i HARDY EVERGREENS, SHRL BS. AND TREK SEEDS. 

The seeds of most kinds of evergreen trees and shrubs may 
now be sown ; such as the cedar of Lebanon, pines, firs, cypress, 
juniper, arbor-vit®, Virginia cedars, ^vc., this being the proper 
season to sow these and the like kinds. 

The above and most sorts of evergreen tree and shrub seed.s, 
may be obtained, at this season, at the general seed shops, and 
at many of the nurseries. 

Dig* a compartment of light ground for these seeds, and di- 
vide it into small beds ; sow the seed therein, each sort separate, 
and cover them with liglit earth, from about half an inch to an 
inch deep. Watering and shading the beds in dry hot weather 
will be very necessary, and to continue it occasionally, while 
the plants are young. 

The strawberry tree or arbutus, may be raised from seed ; anil 
this is the season to sow it. 

But the most certain method is to sow' this seed in a hotbed. 
The method is this ; fill some small pots with fresh light earth, 
sow the seed therein, and cover it near half an inch ; then 
plunge the pots to their rims in a hotbed. Sprinkle the earth 
frequently with water, and when the plants appear, they should 
have a great deal of free air. 

These seeds will aLo grow if you sow them in a bed of natu- 
ral earth, but not so expeditiously, nor so certain. 

The acorns of evergreen oak may be sown now' ; also the 
seeds of phillyrea and bays, and other evergreens, in beds of 
light earth, and cover the acorns about an inch and a half, and 
the others not more than an inch deep. 

For a further account of the different sort of evergreens, 
which may be raised by seed, see the Nur^ertf next month, and 
the Cnttxlogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of the book. 
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tuansplanting young trees and shrubs. 

Most sorts of yoiin" trees and shrubs, both deciduous and 
everj^reen kinds, may still be removed, eitljer from the seed- 
bed or other compartments, where they stand too close, and re- 
quire planting out in wide nursery rows. 

In transplanting the various sorts in imrsery rows, some of 
the smaller kinds may first be bedded out in close rows, from 
.six to twelve inches distance, such as the cedars, pines, firs, 
and such like evergreens, &C., hut the larger seedling plants, 
kc.y should he planted in vvhle rows two feet and a half asiiiuler, 
and placed about twelve to fifteen or eighteen feet distance in 
the row. 

Watering after transplantation may he necessary in late plant- 
ing, particularly to some of the tender evergreens, ^c. 

Likewise to some of the more curious, tenderish sorts, it may 
he proper to lay some mulch, or some sort of long litter, on the 
vsurface, to prevent the .sun and wind from drying the earth too 
much about their roots. 

PLANTING FUITT-TRHE STOt'KS. 

CoMi'f.F.TK planting fruit-tree stocks for grafting and budding 
of the proper sorts mentioned last month, for the different kinds 
of trees under the article Graff itiff ; planting them in nursery 
rows, two feet, or two aiul a half asunder, by eighteen inches or 
two feet in each row. 

^vl:l•nIN(; seedling-trf.rs and shrubs. 

Look over the seed-hods of young trees and shrubs ; if weeds 
appear on them, let them be carefully picked out by hand in 
time before they mix their roots with those of the plants. 

WATERING SEEDLING-TRKF.S, Ac. 

In dry warm weather it will be proper to refresh the seed- 
bed of small young trees and shrubs with water now and then; 
a little at each time will do. 

DIGGING VACANT GROUND, &c. 

An, requisite digging and trenching of vacant quarters of 
ground in the nursery, de.signed for plantations of young trees, 
shrubs, &c., this spring, should now be completed, as soon as 
possible in due time for the reception of the respective plants 
intended ; which, in the deciduous kinds particularly, should 
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be mostly or generally finished by the middle or latter end of 
this month ; and the evergreen soon after that time. — See 
April, 

Finish all digging between the rows of young trees, &c., this 
month ; and also in all parts where planting is intended thb 
spring. 


THE GREEN.HOUSE. 

Open the green-house windows every mild day, that the 
plants may enjoy the fresh air freely ; for now they require that 
necessary article. 

When there is a sharp frost, cutting winds, or a very cold 
air, the windows should be kept close ; for such weather would 
ruin some of the tender kinds, and would be of bad consequence 
to all. 

Keep ‘the windows close every night. 

Look over the tub or pots every day, and see where watet is 
wanting, and let such as require it be supplied therewith, tak- 
ing care to use moderation in that case. Water will be ser- 
viceable to most of the plants, but especially to all the woody 
kinds, which will now require more frequent refreshments, if 
fine mild weather, but always in moderate quantitie.s; and be 
still careful in the whole not to give too much water at a time, 
for that would prove the destruction of many kind.s, and would 
be prejudicial to the plants in general, especially in a cold sea- 
son and while they are confined in the green-house. 

Keep every plant in the house free from decayed leaves ; 
that is, where such appear, let them be immediately picked o(F ; 
for these, if generally pertnitted to remain, would prejudice the 
plants ; besides, they appear disagreeable. 

if any decayed or mouldy shoots appear on any plants, cut 
them clean off to the firm live wood. 

Where dust, or mouldincss, or any sort of filth, appears on 
the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom ; and if 
the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large-leaved kinds, 
?rc foul, have a sponge dipped in water, cleaning the leaves 
therewith, one by one, and let the small-leaved sorts he cleaned 
by watering, out of a watering pot, all over their heads. 
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HEADING ORANGE OR LEMON TREES. 

Where any orange or lemon trees, &c., have decayed, or 
irregular unsightly heads, it will now he proper to prune or head 
tliern down, as directed last month ; at the same time, either 
give a little fresh earth at the? top of the pot, or tub, or shift 
them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth about the 
roots, ill order to replace them again wdth .some fresh earth, 
either in the same pots, &c., or others a size larger, whereby 
they will shoot out with greater vigour, so as to appear, with 
full and handsome heads, by the end of July. 

Prepare for this purpose a proper qjiantity of fresh earth ; let 
this be broken well with the spade, and lay it ready near the 
green-house. 

Then bring out the trees, and prune their heads as you see 
convenient, and cut out ail di‘ad wood. 

When this is done, either loosen the earth at top of the pots 
or tubs, and a little way down round the .'^ides, taking out the 
loosened mould, and till up with fresh compost ; or it may be 
more beiieticial, if convenient, to shift them into pots, &c., a 
size larger, with some fresh earth ; in which case, let the tree 
be taken out of it.s pot or tub, pre^jen ing the ball of earth about 
the roots entire, as above observed ; then with a knife pare away 
from the bottom and sides the dry, matted, and mouldy roots, 
with a small part of the old earth, equally round the side of the 
ball ; this done, put some fresh earth in the bottom of the pot 
or tub, and immediately replace the tree, and fill up round the 
ball with more earth, bringing it at least an inch over the top 
of the ball. 

Give a moderate watering, as soon as they are either fresh 
earthed or shifted, to cause the earth to settle close about the 
roots. 

Then return the trees to their places in the green-house, and 
let them be refreshed with water frequently ; but let this be 
given in small quantiiie.s, just enough to keep the earth about 
the roots a little moist. 

When they are brought out of the house for the summer 
season, let them be placed in a shady situation, and supply them 
well with water in dry weather. 

By' the above culture these trees will push out, in the parts 
where headed, many strong shoots, and renew their head, in a 
regular .set of young branches in a good expansion by the end 
of the summer. 
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But such orauge trees, whose heads are in a very weak or 
declining condition, should be treated, if possible, as directed 
for such trees in the work of the Green-house last month. 

in: \l>INO DOWN MVUTLKS, At*. 

Where myrtles, or other similar exotics, have decayed 
branches, or the heads thin, straggling, and irregular, they may 
now also be beaded down, more or less, as it shall seem proper, 
and either shift them into some fresh ejirth, as directed above 
for the oranges, or some of the top mould within the pots taken 
out, and a little round the sides; then till up with fresh earth, 
and water them. 

These trees, with this management, will shoot out again, and 
in four or five months time, will be furnished with entire new 
heads. Supply them duly with water. 

SHIFTING PLANTS, THAT WANT IT. INTO LARGER POTS. 

Any of the oranges, lemons, myrtles, or other green-honse 
plants, that want larger pots, may be shifted therein, with some 
fresh earth, any time this month. 

In performing this, let each plant intended for shifting h<» 
drawn out of its present pot with the hall of earth entire ; but 
let any thickly-matted or dry mouldy roots on the outside of 
the ball, be pared off with a sharp knife ; then set them in their 
new pots, and fill up the spaces with fresh earth. 

Water them immediately after this, and set them in their 
place in the green-house, and they will shoot freely both a4 root 
and top. 


CARE OF GER AMCMS. Sec, 

Examine the geraniums, and other plants of a similar grow ih ; 
the young shoots being somewhat succulent, are more liable to 
injury from the effects of a severe winter, or great damps, than 
the harder-wooded exotics, so that sometimes many of them de- 
cay or mould ; and which, where they occur, should now be 
pruned away : likewise pick off all decayed leaves. 

rnVING FRESH EARTH TO THE POTS OF GHKKN-HOUSE PLANT.S. 

TfiE oranges, and green-house plants in genera], which do 
not require slfifting, should at this time> if not done last month, 
have some fresh earth added to the tops of their pots or tubs ; 
it will encourage the plants greatly, and it is soon done. 

First loosen the old earth, in the tops of the tubs, or pots, 
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quite to the surface of the roots, but so as not to disturb them, 
and loosen it also down round the sides a little way ; then rake 
out the loose earth, and fill up the pots with some that is new, 
and give them a moderate watering. 

SOWING SEEDS OF GREEN-IIOL'SK PLANTS, Ac. 

A HOTBED may he made the beginning of this month to sow 
the seeds of tender plants, either of the green-house or stove 
kinds. The beds should be made cither of hot dung, or fresli 
tanner’.s bark, and covered with frames and glasses, or if made 
of hot dung, lay eight, ten, (jr twelve inches of tan-bark at top, 
either new or old, both in which to plunge the pots, &c., and 
to continue a longer regular heat. 

1 he seeds should be sown in pots of light earth, and the pots 
should be plunged t<j their rims in the tan, and should he mo- 
derately watered at times, you see occirsion. 

\\ here tan cannot he ol»tained readily, make the bed of hot 
dung, two or throe feet high ; set a frame on, and when the 
burning heat i.s over, lay on tlircc or four inches’ depth of earth ; 
then fill .some middling small pots with fine light mould : sow 
the seeds in the puts, and cover them lightly with sifted earth j 
then plunge the pots in tlie earth on the bed, and put on the 
glasses. 

Let the pots in general be frequently sprinkled with water, 
and when the plants appear, let them have fresh air by raising 
the glas.ses behind a little way. Observe to keep up the heat 
of the bed, by applying a lining of fre.sh hot dung, when the 
heat declines much. 

# 

WINTER ClIKKRY, OR AMOMUM TLINII. 

The winter cherry, or amomnm Plinii, is much esteemed for 
its beautiful red fruit, which it hears in winter. This plant is 
easily raised from seed ; this is the season to sow it, and the 
method is this : — 

Fill some pots with ridi earth, sow the seed on the surface, 
and cover it with light earth, about the third part of an inch; 
then plunge the pots to their rims in a moderate hotbed, and 
water them frequently. 

When the plants arc come up, and about three inches high, 
they may be planted singly into small pots, and placed in a 
gentle hotbed, where they will soon take root and grow sur- 
prisingly, for they are naturally of a quick growth. 

They may afterwards be shifted into laqjer pots, and placed 
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in the open air, till the middle of October, and be then taken 
into the green-house, 

SOWIXO KERNELS OF ORANOES FOR STOCKS. 

Now is the time to sow the kernels of oranges and lemons, 
in order to raise stocks to bud any of those kinds of trees upon. 

The best method of sowing these kernels is this : — till some 
middle-sized pots with very good earth ; sow the kernels in the 
pots, and cover them half an inch deep with earth ; then plunge 
the pots into a hotbed, and let them be frequently watered.— 
See the Green^house next month. • 


PROPAGATING BY CUTTINOS. LAYERS, Ac. 

Propagate, by cuttings and .slips, various shrubby green- 
house plants, myrtles, geranitims, Kc., the young shoots planted 
in pots, and if placed in a hotbed, will sooner strike root ami 
grow freely ; or where there is the convenience of bark beds, 
either in a hothouse, or under any gla.N> frames, K:c., the inyrth‘ 
cuttings and other similar sorts being planted in pots, and 
plunged therein, may be struck very expeditiously; or also, if 
at the same time some are covered with a bell-glass, it would 
still more expedite their rooting : giving proper waterings. 


THE HOT-IIOUSE. 

NURSINff AND CT I IMNH PLANTS. 

The treatment of nursing ami .succession pine plants, at thin 
time, beiitg so similar, we .shall take them both under one head. 
If the weather in the end of last month has been unfavourahU* 
for renewing the tan-beds and .shifting the plants, or if it was 
thought rather early to do so, wc would advi.se it to he done as 
early as convenient this month, according to tlie directioiLs 
given for last month. Attention must he paid to the tempera- 
ture, keeping both divisions, as steadily i>s possible, almut the 
same degrees as la.st month, or rather increasing as the weather 
improves and the season advances. Air must he freely ad- 
mitted, as the state of the weather will allow. As the season 
advances, the plants will require water in greater abundance. 
Such of them as are just newly shifted, and particularly such of 
them as have been disrooted, will not require much water until 
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the plants begin to grow, and their roots have reached the sides 
of the pots. When this has taken place, they should be regu- 
larly supplied in clear dry weather, and in more or less abun- 
dance, as the plants may appear to require. In clear weather, 
it is very desirable to syringe them occasionally overhead, to 
refresh their foliage, and to keep them clear of dust. 

FRUITING PiNK PLANTS. 

The plants occupying this department having been regulated 
as directed last inontii, the principal things to be now attended 
to are, the temperature and the regular supply of the roots with 
water and nourishment. The tcunperature of the house should 
lie gradually raised to seventy-two or seventy-five degrees, 
allowing it, from the effects of sun heat, to rise to eighty or 
eighty-tive degrees per two or three hours about the middle of 
the day. lii cloudy weathei, it is sometimes desirable to iu- 
''rease the fire-heat medium a few' degrees for an hour or two, 
auoiit the middle of the day, to facilitate a change of air, fresh 
air being at all times most desirable, and to be admitted as 
freely, for a few hours every day, as the state of the weather 
will allow. The flues and paths of the house should be abun- 
dantly .sprinkled with water every night, in order to have a fresh, 
humid atmospliere, which is particularly congenial to the nature 
of the pines. In clear weather, let them be occasionally 
.syringed overhead when shut up in the afternoon. 

A.s the plants proceed in growth, and in the formation of 
their fruit, they may Munetimes have additional nourishment 
supplied to their roots, by forming a ring of turf round the mar- 
gin of tlie pots, and filling it up with rich mould, adding a top 
dressing of sheep or other rich dung. This top dressing will 
tMicourage the emission of the roots from the bottom ^f the 
stems. Besides the regular supply of water, the roots should 
he occasionally watered with liquid manure. 

FORCING VINES. ^ 

Ir .success has attended the management of this department, 
the fruit should be set about the middle of this month. The 
temperature should be continued with regularity about seventy- 
five degrees, and allowed to rise to eighty or eighty-five degrees 
with sun heat. Air should be freely admitted every day, being 
given and taken away by degrees. When the fruit is set, let 
the engine be freely applied twice or thrice a-week, or e/en 
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every night, when the house is shut up, if tlie weatlier is clear. 
Let the flues and borders be regularly vSpriiikled with water. 
Let the roots be regularly supplied with water, and occasionally 
with liquid manure. The directions given last month for 
pruning and training should be duly attended to throughout 
this month, to prevent all unnecessary waste of the strength of 
the vines by shoots, which may not be necessary for a future 
crop, and which only tend to shade and confusion. As the 
shoots reach their required length, let them be stopped. Such 
as liave been stopped, if vigorous, will shoot again. The late- 
rals should bo allowed to run on four joint#, and then shortened 
to one ; and so on, as they push, till they stop, wi\ich they will 
generally do before the fruit begins to colour. When the pro- 
per shoots have ripened nearly to the extremity, the lateral 
shoots may be cut off, at one joint above the originally shorten- 
ed part. 


rORCINO PEACHES. 

The temperature should be kept as regular as po^^ilde at 
fifty-five degrees, allowing an advance, from son In'ut, of live or 
ten degrees about tiio mid<ile of the day. Air slnmld he ad- 
mitted freely at every opportunity. This, at all is parti- 

cularly neces.sary to peaches, as from I heir habits they are 
impatient of eonfinernent ; and as the sboot<, if drawn up weak, 
will fail a prey to insects and diseases more readily th in any of 
the other hothouse plants. The process rf thinning the fruit 
should he continued until the shoots he fairly formed. The 
quantity removed should be in proportion to tlie apparent want 
of vigour in the tree, to bring them to maturity. 1’he tree 
should also be disbudded, and deprived of all superfluous wood; 
that tljeir vigour may be presened, both for maturing the fruit 
and the wood left for future ciops. The shoots selected to re- 
main should be neatly and regularly laid in to the trellis as they 
advance, to prevent their being broken by syringeing, or any 
other accident, care being had, in tying them, to give .mflicient 
room for expansion. Water should be supplied to the roots 
more liberally as the fruit advances, but still witli due caution 
until the fruit be fairly stoned. The syringe should he freely 
and unremittingly applied to refresh and nourish the leaves, and 
keep down that dreaded enemy the red spider. Should the 
green fly make its appearance, fumigate with tobacco, as 
directed for last month. 
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FORCING CHEIIIIIES. 

Continue the regular supplies of air and water directed for 
last mouthy after the stoning of the fruit. As the fruit ap- 
proaches maturity, however, the supplies of water are to be 
gradually withdrawn. 

RAISINi; FARCY Ff.OVVKRS, FflCITS, &c„ IN THE IIOTHOUSF.. 

Pots of any desirable flowering plants may still be introduced 
in the hothouse, to forward an early bloom, such as pinks, 
hydrangea, roses, hypericmn, and many others. — See February, 
Kc. 

Also pots of strawberries and vines, as in the two former 
months, to continue the s\ipply of early fruit.* * 

Likewise a few more kidney-beans, &c. — See last month and 
January. 


APRIL. 

WOKK TO BE DONE IN THE KITClIl'N G.VRDEN. 

MAKING IfOTHKHS FOR CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

UoTBKDs for cucumbers ami melons may still be made both for 
successional crops to sticceed the early ones; and if none were 
made in the two last montb.s, it may still be done with success, 
to have early cucumbers iu May and June, iSre., and melons in 
August. 

Observe the same metliods of making the bed, sowing the 
seed, planting and managing the plants, as in the three former 
montlis. 

MANAGINt; THE BEDS OF EARLY CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

Lex the cucumber and melon hotbeds, which were made a 
month or two ago, be carefully examined, and see if they are of 
a proper degree of heat. 

This should be particularly attended to at this season, for 

• In pine>«ttovoA whom vln*** «re train<*d In fr«»m without, anil conductiMiup under 

HmnSterf, will now h« woll In yountf shtMitn, which should be care- 

fully trained in regular order, and pruned as directed in the vinery. 
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these plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful crop, if the 
beds are destitute of a proper heat. 

Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to be 
much failed, let it be renewed as soon as possible. This must 
be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the sides of the beds, 
in the manner as directed in the three former months. 

This will greatly, enliven the heat of the beds, by which 
means the plants will be preserved in a growing state, and the 
fruit will set freely, and they will also swell kindly, and will 
grow to a handsome size. 

Air should be admitted to the plants eveiy^ day. This is done 
by raising the upper ends of the lights of the frame with props, 
observing to raise them more or less, in proportion to the heat 
ill the beds, and according as the weather will permit ; raise the 
gla.sse.s from one to two or three inches high : hut in cloudy 
days, when there is a sharp air, or high winds stirring, rai.se the 
lights but little at such a time, or sometimes not at all, if very 
cold. 

For the purpose of raising the lights to admit the air, &c., 
you should be provided with wooden props, one for each liglil. 
which should be made wedge-fonned, making one end six or 
eight inches thick, sloped off to nothing at the other ; and with 
those you can readily raise the light.s to what height you shall 
judge proper, according to the warmth of the bed, or tempera- 
ture of the weather. 

Let mats be thrown over the gla.sses every evening, about 
sunsetting, and take them off again in the rnoniing, about an 
hour or so after it rises, or a.s soon as the sun shines fully on the 
glasses, when .sun-shining weather. 

Water the plants occasionally ; the cucumbers will require it 
often, that is. provided there be a good beat in the hotbed, and 
the W'cathcr mild and sunny, when a moderate w'atering, once 
every four or five days, or a week, will be requisite ; but let this 
article be applied in moderate quantities. 

Melons should also be watered moderately at times, for they 
will require it occasionally : but when these plants are about 
setting their fruit, they should be waterei^ very sparingly at that 
time, as much humidity would retard its setting, and prevent its 
swelling freely. 

Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ioou as they 
appear on the plants, either 'cucumbers or melons ; also let all 
decayed male flowers be taken away ; sparing always a sufficiency 
of the fresh blossoms for the office of impregnation, as beloir. 
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In hot days» when the sun is fierce, so as to occasion the 
leaves of tiie melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be proper to 
shade them for two or three hours, during the greatest heat, 
with a thin mat, or with a little loose hay strewed thinly over 
the glasses. 

Impregnate, or set the young fruit of cucumbers with the 
farina of the male blossom. — The flower of cucumbers and 
m(*lons are male and female, separate, on the same plant, and 
females produce the fruit ; the males are often erroneously called 
false blossoms ; and many persons, in consequence of that no- 
tion, pull them off ; but they are .so far from being false bloom, 
that they arc by nature designed to impregnate the female 
flowers, to render them fruitful ; ft)r the anthera^ in the centre 
of the male blossom being furnished with a fine powder, which 
being dispersed on the stigma in the centre of the female, the 
fecundation i.s efl’eoted, and the fruit, in a day or two after, will 
begin to swell, and which, in cucumbers, will generally, in about 
a fortnight, or within a few days under or over, according to the 
state of growth of the plants, be arrived to a proper size for 
cutting, or gathering for the table, in young green fruit ; so that 
without the assistance of the male blossom, the females, having 
the embryo fruit at their base, wither and decay, and the infant 
fruit turns yellow and drops off. 

Therefore it is of importance to preserve a sufficiency of the 
male flowers, for the purpose of impregnating the females ; and 
in the early culture of cucumbers, &c., it is eligible to carry 
some of the males to the female flowers, observing, for this 
purpose, to detach some new expanded male blossoms with the 
stalk to each, and holding the stalk between the finger and 
thumb, and pulling off the petal or flower loaf surrounding the 
male organ; then with the remaining anthene, or central part, 
touch the stigma in the centre of the female, twirling it about, 
so as some of the farina or male powder of the antherie may ad- 
here thereto ; a little of which being sufficient to effect the im- 
pregnation. 

The operation is essentially necessary to be performed by 
hand to early plants at this season, that are shut up in frames, 
before the lights or gla.sses can be admitted sufficiently open to 
give free access to a large current of air ; or flying insects, such 
as bees, Kic„ all of which as.siHt in conveying the farina of the 
male bloom to the females, os is evident in plants exposed to 
the open air. 

Ihe above operation of fecundating, or, as the gardeners 
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term it, setting the fruit, should be performed the same day the 
flowers open, and arc fully expanded : which is the most essen- 
tial period of their generative efteet. 

The female or fruit-bearing flowers are readily distinguished 
at sight from the male ; the fonner having always the germeii 
or embryo fruit placed immediately under the base of the flower ; 
or, in other words, the embryo fruit issues forth with the flower 
bud on its top, visible from its tirst eruption from the stem of 
the plant; but the male blossom is placed immediately on the 
top of its foot-stalk without any appearance of genneii, or fruit 
under its base. 

The same operation of impregnating or setting the fruit, as 
above, may also he practised on melons ; which will have tlie 
same effect as in cucumbers ; but as melons are only eatable 
when ripe, it will be five or six weeks before they attain full 
size, and mature ripeness, 

MAKING HOTBEDS TO PLANT OUT CUCrMBEKS ANT) MPT.ONS. 

INDEU BELL OR HAND-GLASSES. 

Make hotbed ridges, about the middle or latter end of this 
month, for the cucumber or melon plants raised last month, in 
order to be planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

These hotbeds, for hand or bell-glasse^?, should at this time 
be made the greatest part above ground, not digging deep 
trenches, as is often practised, wherein to make tliein ; for by 
that practice, you cannot readily line the beds cjnite down to 
the bottom when the heat declines. The making tiiem in 
trenches in May, when either but very moderate linings, or 
sometimes not any at all, will be required, is not improper ; hut 
at this season do not make trenches deeper than about six 
inches. 

Each bed or ridge should not be less than two feet and a 
half thick of dung, but if made a yard high will be more eligible, 
by supporting a more durable heat, and should be three or four 
feet wide. 

Jlut where there is plenty of dung, it wbl be best to make 
them four feet wide ; and if there are more than one range to 
be made, may extend them parallel near one another, allowing 
a space of at least three or four feet between. — See May, 

'fhe beds being made as a!}Ove directed, then may either 
earth them directly, or in two. three, or four days after, when 
the dung will be settled, and the heat arises to the top of the 
bed, laying the earth eight inches thick on every part. 
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When this is done, mark out the holes or places for the 
plants at three feet and a half asunder: then set on the bell or 
Inind-glasses, one over each hole, and keep them close down 
till the dunp: has thorouj^hly warmed the earth; then, forming 
that under each glass a little hollow, proceed to put in the 
plants. 

Let two melon plants be set for each glass, but you may 
plant three cucumber plants under each: observing, if possible, 
to remov(» and plant them with a ball of earth about their roots, 
so as they may not feel much check in their growth by removal. 

As soon as they are planted, let them be moderately watered, 
to S(‘ttle the earth about their roots, and directly set on the 
glasses; and if sunny weather, and the sun powerful, shade 
them a little with a mat over each glass; and the waterings 
should be afterwards occasionally repeated once or twice a 
week, according to the degree of warmth in the bed, and tem- 
perature of the weather ; hut let moderation be always observed 
in performing this work, especially when newly planted. 

Continue to shade the plants occasionally from the sun, when 
it is powerful, till they have taken good root in the new earth ; 
but when the plant.s are able to bear the sun without flagging, 
let them enjoy it freely. 

Let the glasses be covered every night with mats: this 
should bo constantly practised till the end of May or beginning 
or middle of June. 

(live air to the plants moderately, every wann sunny day, by 
raising one side of the glasses with a prop about an inch, or a 
little more or less occasionally, shutting close towards evening 
and all night. 

SOWING CUCGMBKU AND MELON SEEDS. 

Sow the seeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning of this 
month, to raise some plants to ridge out, under hand or bell- 
'gla.sses, in May. — Sec the directions of last and following 
montli. 

LETTUCES. 

Transplant Cos and Cilicia lettuce, or any other sorts that 
require it; whore they stand close, both those of the winter 
standing, and such as were sown in Februarj% or early in the 
last month. 

Choose a spot of good ground for these plants, and if mode- 
i-ately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth : dig the 
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ground evenly one spade deep, and rake the surface smooth, 
then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve inches distant each 
way; water them immediately, and repeat it occasionally in 
dry weather, till they have taken good root. 

Sow Cos and cabbage lettuce ; also the seeds of the large 
admirable cabbage lettuce, which is singularly fine ; likewise 
the Cilicia and imperial, or any other sorts of lettuces, may be 
sown any time this month. 

Dig a spot of rich ground for them in an open situation ; sow 
the seed equally, and not too thick, and rake them in lightly. 

Repeat the sowings once a fortnight or three weeks, that 
there may be a regular succession. 

SMALL SAL ADI NO. 

Sow small salading, generally about every week or fortnight ; 
the sorts are cresses, mustard, rape, and radish. 

Dig a bed, &c., of light mellow earth for these seeds, and 
rake the surface fine. Draw some flat shallow drills ; sow the 
seeds 'therein, each kind separate, and cover them lightly with 
earth. 

Water them moderately if the w^eather should be dry, which 
will greatly promote their growth. 

If those in the open ground are attacked with hoary morning 
frosts, and if a sunny day, water it off before the sun comes 
strong on the plants, as in the last month. 

RADISHES. 

Thin the general crops of radishes where they have arisen 
too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches asunder, 
and clear them from weeds. 

Radish seed, both of the short-topped and salmon-coloured 
sorts, should be sown at three different times this month ; by 
which means a constant supply of young radishes may be ob- 
tained, allowing about twelve or fourteen days between each 
time of sowing ; choosing at this time an open situation for 
, this seed : sow it evenly on the surface, and rake it well in, 
and the plants will come up in a few days at this season, and 
be of a proper size for drawing in three or four weeks. 

The crops of early radishes, in general, should be often 
watered in dry weather; this will promote their swelling 
freely. 
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T U UN IP- HOOTED K AD ISH ES. 

Where the turnip-rooted or small round radishes are required, 
some seed may still be sown any time this tnonth, both of white 
and red sorts ; but most of the white. 

They should be sown in an open compartment of light 
ground ; and when the leaves of the plants are about an inch 
broad, they should be thinned about two, three, or four inches 
distance. 

But as to the large Spanish turnip-rooted radishes, both black 
and white sorts, the principal season for sowing them is in June 
and July ; and those from that sowing will be tit to draw in 
August, September, and October, when they will eat very mild ; 
but of these, the black is inost generally known, and best for 
principal culture. — See July, 

Hoe and thin the turnip-radishes sown last month to three or 
four inches distance. 


SIMNACH AND BEETS. 

Sow Spinach for a succossional crop in May and June : itwdll 
yet succeed, and may be sown any lime this month. 

Whore a constant supply of this plant is required, you should 
sow some seed once a fortnight, as the spring sowings soon run 
up for seed ; observing the round-leaved spinach is still the pro- 
per sort to sow now, which may be sown either broad-cast and 
raked in, or in shallow drills. 

Hoc the spinach which was sown in the former month, espe- 
cially that of the broad-cast sowings, and thin the plants out to 
three, four, or five inches distance. 

Beets, if omitted sowing before, may still be sown, of the 
different sorts, in the early part of this month. — See March, See, 

GAKLICK, SHALLOTS, AND CHIVES. 

May still plant garlick, shallots, and chives, as directed in the 
two last months. 


KIDNEY-BEANS. 

Plant kidney-beans, of the early kinds, the beginning or 
middle of this month. 

Choose a compartment of lightish dry ground for them, 
where it is defended from cold wdnds, and open to the sun ; 
draw drills an inch deep, and two feet or thirty inches asunder ; 
drop the beans in the drills two inches apart, and draw the earth 
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equally over them ; <lo not cover them more than an inch deep ; 
for, if covered too deep at this early time, they are very liable, 
many of them, to rot, especially if much rain falls ; and the 
plants would rise thin and straggling ; and for the same reason 
should, at this time, plant them principally in settled dry wea- 
ther. 

About the middle er twentieth to the latter part of this month, 
may plant kidney-beans for a first main crop ; the proper sorts 
are the speckled dwarfs, dun coloured, Battersea, and Canter- 
buiy dwarf's ; allotting them a free situation and lightish good 
ground ; and planted in drills an inch deep and drills tw'o feet 
and half asunder. 


A SPA KAO us. 

Fork asparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this w’ork 
be finished the first week in this month, for the buds or young 
shoots will now be forming below in great forwardness. — See 
March, 

Rate the beds smooth immediately after they are forked. 

Asparagus may yet be planted where required, for the plants 
will now take root very freely ; but let this work be finisited 
by the middle of*the month, for these plants will not succeed 
well if planted later. 

Let the same method be observed in planting them as men- 
tioned in the former months. 

Sow asparagus seed, if omitted last month, to raise plants for 
new plantations, where required, or for forcing.— See Asparagus 
last month. 


DRESSING AND PLANTI.SO ARTICHOKK.S. 

Whebe artichokes were not dressed and slipped last month, 
it should now be done, for they will now have made their spring 
shoots, which will be shot up a little height through the ground 

Let the same method be observed in dressing them, as di- 
reeled in March, 

Plant artichokes where wanted ; they will yet succeed and 
have fhiit the following autumn, provided you plant them soon 
in the month. — See March, 

Choose a piece of good groqnd for these plants, in an open 
situation, and lay some good rotten dung thereon, and dig it in 
a proper depth. Let young plants be procured and prepared 
as in last month, and set in rows, four feet and half asunder^ 
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and not less than two feet, nor more than a yard distance from 
each other in the rows, giving a good watering. 

PLANTING AND SOWING CABBAGES. 

• 

Plant out for full crops. Clear from weeds, and earth up 
the crops formerly planted. This will greatly promote their 
growth. Of those sown for succession crops in February and 
March, the largest may be pricked out into nursery beds, to 
get strength for final transplantation. Water them immediate- 
ly. and occasionally repeat this in dry weather. The plants 
left in the seedbeds, having been cleaned of weeds, should have 
a plentiful watering to settle the earth about their roots. For 
successional crops, a few of the same kinds mentioned for last 
month, should be sown about the beginning and end of this 
month. 


SAVOY.S. 

Transplant for full crops, according to the directions for 
cabbages in the preceding article. Likewise sow at the be- 
ginning and end of the month for full autumn and winter crops. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

May be sown at the beginning and end of the month, for full 
crops. 


BORE-COLE. 

S^)w curled bore-cole, sometimes called brown cole and green 
cole, for there arc two principal sorts, one green and the other 
of a dark red or brown colour, are a sort of loose cabbage or 
open colewort kind, as they never close, or turn in their leaves 
to form any close head, and are excellent for winter and spring. 

These greens are greatly esteemed for their being so very 
hardy as dmost to resist the severest cold ; and they boil very 
green and tender, and eat extremely sweet, both in their laige 
top-heads, and the sprouts which arise from the sides of the 
stalks, which naturally run up tall, and furnish, besides the top- 
head, numerous side sprouts, their whole length, next spring. 

The seed may be sown any time this month ; the earlier it 
is sown now, the more time the plants will have to grow strong 
and tall, both to produce large heads, and great ahandance of 
side sprouts ; but for a more particular account^ see the work 
of May, 
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cauliflowers 

The early cauliflower plants under hand-glasses should have 
earth drawn up to their stems. This will be of great service in 
promoting a strong forward growth. 

The hand or bell-glasses may still be continued over these 
plants on nights, and cold wet weather : but in warm days, and 
when there are warm rains, let them be at such times exposed 
to the free air : but when the plants are considerably advanced 
in growth, the glasses should be raised proportionably high on 
props ; first drawing a border of earth, two or three inches high, 
or more, round each plant ; then place the props upon that, 
and set the glasses on the props ; but toward the end of this 
month, or beginning of next, if the plants are grown considm- 
aoly large, the glasses should be taken entirely away. 

Where any of the winter standing cauliflower plants ifi frames, 
borders, &c., were not finished planting out last month, let it 
now be done as there directed. 

Young cauliflower plants raised from seed sown last montii, 
should now be pricked out into nursery beds, or some in a hot- 
bed, to forward them for final transplanting. — See 

The cauliflower plants whicli were raised from .seed early 
this spring, should be planted out for good, some of the strong- 
est about the latter end of this month, and the rest in Mat/ and 
June. 

Make choice of a piece of good ground for them in a free 
situation; some good rotten dung should be spread over the 
piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two feet or thirty 
inches distant from each other every' way. 

Water them immediately after they are planted ; and in dry 
weather repeat the waterings frequently till the plants have 
taken good root : they will produce some middling heads in 
July, he. 


BKOCCOI.I. 

Sow broccoli the beginning or middle, and towards the lat- 
ter end of this month, to come in for autumn, winter, and early 
spring supply ; choose some early purple, to come in for au- 
tumn, and late purple to stand the winter, and a proportional 
stipply of the white or cauliflower broccoli ; sow them in an 
open space of light rich ground, each sort separate, and rako 
them in evenly ; the plants will soon come up, and be fit to 
plant out in June. 
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If any early plants were raised in the former months for aiu 
tumn use and beginning of winter, let some of them be now 
pricked out into nursery beds, to get strength for planting out 
finally early in June, &c. — See that article in the work of the 
last and following months. 

Now, early in this month, mark for seed some of the best 
spring-heading broccoli, if not done in March, and permitted to 
remain for seeding ; ripening in August. 

ONION'S AND LEKKS. 

Onions and leeks may be yet sown in the beginning of the 
month, for they will not succeed well if sown later, but espe- 
cially the onions, which will not bulb elfcctually ; or may now 
sow onions on a light, poorish soil, to produce small bulbs for 
pickling. 

For the method of preparing the ground and sowing these 
seeds, see Onions and Leeks in February. 

CKLERY. 

The young celery plants, which were sown in February or 
March for an early crop, will be fit to prick out now, some in 
the beginning, and others toward the middle or latter end of this 
montli, into a nursery bed of rich light earth, or in a hotbed, to 
bring tlieni forwarder. 

Prepare a spot of* rich ground, form it into three or four feet 
wide beds, and rake the surface smooth ; then thin out a quan- 
tity of the best plants from the seedbed, and plant them into 
the above, at about three inches distance; or may also prick 
some of the earliest into a moderate liotbed, to forw^ard them : 
then give a moderate watering, and repeat it at times till the 
plants have taken fresh root. 

The plants should remain in these beds a month or six weeks, 
to get strength before they are planted out finally into the 
trenches. 

As these early sowui plants, after they become fit for use, 
will not continue long before they will run up for seed, there 
should not be any larger quantity of them raised or planted out. 

Sow some celery seed in the first or second week of this 
month, to raise some plants for a general crop, and to succeed 
those which were sown in March. 

Dig for this purpose a bed of rich light earth, and make the 
surface even ; sow the seed thereon moderately thick, and rake 
it in lightly ; and in dry weather give frequent moderate water- 
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ings, both before and after the plants come up, which being very 
essential, should not be omitted. 

SOWING CARDOONS. 

Where cardoons are required and if the sowing of them was 
omitted last month, it may be done the beginning of this : ob- 
serving the same method as directed in March. 

And for their further culture, see the work of May^ June, 
and July. 


CARROTS AND PARSNEPS. 

Carrots may yet be sown for a full crop ; but in order to have 
tolerable sized roots in some reasonable time in summer, let the 
seed be sown the beginning of the month. 

Where, however, a supply of young carrots is required, it 
is proper to perform two different sowings this month ; the first 
sowing should be in the beginning, and the second towards the 
latter end of the month. 

Parsneps may also still be sown in the beginning or middle 
of this month ; but if sown later, the crop will not succeed 
well, at least not to have large swelling roots in full growth. 

For the method of sowing both carrots and parsneps see the 
work of March. 


SOWING NASTURTIUMS. 

SoW nasturtium seed : draw a drill or drills, about an inch 
deep, and a yard asunder, or a single drill under any fence, &c., 
on which to train the plants in their running growth ; sow the 
seed moderately thin, and cover it in regularly with the earth. 
— See March, 


SOWING POT-HERBS, Ac. 

Thtm* and sweet maijorum should now be sown, if not done 
last month : also savory and hyssop. 

Choose a spot of light rich earth for these seeds, and having 
dug the ground evenly, and divided it into compartments, sow 
the seeds on the surface, each sort separate, and rake them in 
lightly ; or may be sown in small drills, as observed in March. 

Parsley, chervil, and coriander, may yet be sown ; draw shal<* 
low drills for these seeds ; sow them in the drills, each sort 
separate, moderately thick, and cover them with earth about a 
quarter to half an inch deep. 

Sow borage and bugloss where wanted ; also clary, angelica, 
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lovage, sciirvy.grass, carraway, and carduus; burnet, sorrel, 
and marigolds, fennel and dill, may likewise be sown now, the 
beginning, middle, or any time this month, e.ach sort separately, 
in any beds or borders of common earth, either sown on the 
surface, and raked in evenly, or in shallow drills, six inches to a 
foot asunder. 


PLANTING POT AND SWEET HERBS. 

Plant rooted slips of balm, penny-royal, and chamomile, &c., 
in the herbary, or places whore they are to remain, six to eight 
or nine inches distance. 

Mint succeeds very well, planted any time this month ; the 
method of planting it now is both by slipping the young plants, 
and by cuttings of the stalks. 

By young plants. — Proceed to some old mint beds, and slip 
off a proper quantity of the strongest young shoots that are 
about from three or four to five or six inches high, drawing them 
up carefully with a little root to each slip, then plant them in 
rows, allowing six inches between each row ; and let them be 
set about four inches apart in the lines. Water them as soon 
as they are planted, and repeat it frequently in dry weather, till 
the plants arc well rooted : and they will soon advance in quick 
growth, for plentiful use all the summer, and to gather for dry- 
ing. See, 

By cuttings. — When the spring shoots in the old beds, &c., 
have advanced from about six to ten or fifteen inches high, cut 
off a quantity, and divide them into lengths of about half a 
foot ; plant them in rows as above directed, and give a good 
watering : they will readily grow and multiply exceedingly. 

Root-slips of tansey and tarragon may yet be planted ; like- 
wise pot marjorum, burnet, chives, and sorrel. 

They should be planted where they are to remain; allowing 
eight or nine inches distance between plant and plant. 

Plant top slips of sage ; they will grow freely. 

Let the slips be now of the young shoots of last summer, 
those of the same year not being fit till next month or June ; 
slipping off a quantity of about five, six, or seven inches in length, 
and plant them in a shady border, at four or five inches distance, 
inserting them into the earth almost to their tops ; water them 
frequently in dry weather. They will make good plants by 
August or September ; and may then be taken up, and planted 
in beds of good earth, at ten or tw’elve inches distance every 
way. 
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Thyine, hyssop, savory, and winter inarjoruin, grow freely 
from side slips or cuttings, planted any time this month ; or by 
slipping the roots and top together, or divided into rooted off- 
sets, planting and managing the whole in the same manner as 
above directed for the sage. 

This is also still a good season to plant and to propagate by 
slips, lavender, for its flowers to distill, &c., also me, rosemary, 
and lavender cotton, in smader portions, for domestic occasions : 
all propagated by small branch slips or cuttings of the young 
wood ; and may also plant wormwood. 

Let the slips or cuttings be shoots of last summer, four or 
five to six or eight inches long. Plant them in a shady border, 
about six inches asunder, and each about half way in the ground. 
Let them be frequently watered. In September they may be 
taken up, and planted where they are to remain, allowing them 
a foot distance. 

Note . — Rooted full plants of all the .above herbs and aroma- 
tics, may also be planted now for immediate occasions. 

CAPSICUMS, LOVE-APPLES, AND BASIL. 

Sow capsicum and love-apples for their fruit to pickle, and 
for soups, &c., also basil, if omitted last month, the beginning 
or middle of this, being still a proper season for that work, sow- 
ing them in a hotbed, as directed in March, 

TURNIPS. 

Tcknips may be sown any time this month for a full summer 
crop ; this seed is of a quick growth, and the plants will appear 
a few days after the seed is sown. 

Let this seed be sown in an open spot of ground, moderately 
thin and as equally as po.ssible ; tread it down regularly, and 
rake it in with a light and even hand.* 

Hoe and thin the early turnips which were sown the two 
former months, leaving the plants seven or eight inches distant 
from each other. 


SCORZONEUA AND SALSAFY. 

Sow scorzoncra and salsafy about the middle of this month, 
for the principal crop. These which are sown earlier than that 
time, are apt to run up for seed before the roots acquire their 

♦ We|fr<»atly preff^r the drill »yi»tein for ttimlps : let the drills be about an iurh 
deep and afoot or Afteen inches apart. 
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due size, especially the scorzonera, and are thereby rendered 
useless. 

Sow them separately, in open situations, and rake them in, 
or sow in drills, twelve or fourteen inches asunder. 

They will require thinning in May or June to five or six 
inches distance, and the roots will attain perfection in autumn, 
and continue good all winter till spring following ; are by many 
much esteemed, both to boil and eat like young carrots, and in 
soups, &c., and the salsafy likewise for its young top shoots in 
spring. 


PURSLANE. 

Purslane may be sown now% if warm dry weather, on a bed 
of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow' it either in 
drills six inches asunder, or evenly on the surflice, and rake it 
in lightly and regular. Water the bed often iu dry weather, and 
shade it from the hot sun till the plants are come up, and have 
gotten a little strength. 

But if cold or very wet wTathcr, sow some either in a hot- 
bed, under shelter of glasses, or in a warm dry border, and de- 
fended from cold, ^c. 

This plant being of a moist cold nature, is by many people 
much esteemed to u.se in summer salads. 


Plant more beans ; this should be done at two or three dif- 
ferent times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days he- 
tw'ecii each time of planting ; in order thereby to have a plenti- 
ful regular supply of young beans in good perfection. 

The long podded beans are a proper kind to plant at this 
time. This Lean is a remarkably great bearer ; it is also a very 
fine eating bean, if gathered while young ; and is a very profit- 
able bearer for the use of a family. They may be planted any 
time this month, allowing the distance of two feet and half, or 
a yard between the rows. 

The Windsor bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or any of the 
large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. 

Let these be also planted in rows, a yard at least asunder. 

But in planting the above, or any other large kind of beans, If 
you allow the distance of three feet and a half between the rows, 
you might then have a row^ of savoys between, planted next 
month, or June ; and if four feet asunder, may plant two rows 

1 2 
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either of those or spring-sown cabbages, to come in for autumn 
and winter service. 

The white-blossom beans are great favourites with many 
people ; they may also be planted any time this month. Let 
the rows be two feet and a half asunder. 

These beans are but small, but none excel them for eating 
whilst young ; and they are plentiful bearers, for their stalks 
are generally loaded with pods, from the very bottom to the 
top. 

Any other sorts of beans required to increase the variety, 
may now be planted, such as the scarlet-flowered, &c. 

Draw earth to the stems of all sorts of beans which are come 
up ; this should be done when the plants are from about three 
to four or five inches high, and it will greatly strengthen and 
forward their growth. 


TEAS. 

Sow peas to succeed those sown in March. Where a con- 
stant supply of peas is required, there should be some sown at 
least every fortnight or three weeks. 

The marrowfat and Spanish moratto, being of the large kinds, 
are both very fine eating peas and great bearers, and are very 
proper kinds to sow at this season ; likewise the rouncival is a 
fine large pea for a late crop ; but any other of the large kind 
of peas may be sown any time this month. 

The hot-spurs, or any of the smaller kinds of peas are also 
proper to be sown now, if required : also any of the dwarf sorts ; 
for most sorts will succeed if sown any time in this month. 

Draw earth to such rows of peas which are come up and ad- 
vanced a little heiglU. This will strengthen the plants, and 
forward them greatly in their growth. 

The earthing should always be performed for the first time 
when the plants are about three or four inches high. 

Set sticks to peas where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This should he done when the plants are about five or 
• six inches high, observing to have sticks of a proper height; 
that is, for the marrowfat and other large p^ as, they should be 
six or seven feet high ; but those of four or five feet will do for 
the hot-spurs, and other small sorts of peas, placing two rows of 
•ticks to each row of peas. 
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POTATOES. 

Potatoes may yet be successfully planted, if it was omitted 
in the last month ; but they should be planted the first or second 
week in this month, that they may attain good perfection fur 
use forward in autumn, and full growth by October. 

For the method of planting these roots, see the work oL 
March, 


DESTROYING WEEDS. 

Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from seed, in 
every part of the garden. The utmost diligence should be used 
to destroy them while they are young, before they get the start 
of the crops ; especially towards the middle and latter end of 
this month, when, if a forward season, they will be advancing 
in rapid growth. 

Pay particular regard, at that time, to your small crops ; as 
onions, carrots, parsneps, and the like ; weeds grow much 
quicker than they do ; and if they are not weeded in time, 
either by small hoeing or hand weeding, the weeds will soon 
overtop the plants, and occasion much labour and trouble to 
clear them. 

Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the ground 
between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and cauliflowers, 
and other crops that stand wide, to destroy the weeds. 

A large piece of ground may soon be gone over with a hoe, 
when the weeds are small ; but when they are permitted to 
grow largo, it requires double labour to destroy them. 

SE.\-KALE. 

May yet sow seed of the sea-kale, as directed last month, if 
then omitted. 

Or, wliere required, may also transplant year-old plants, now 
advancing in shoots, either from seed beds or former pricked 
out beds, or transplanted rows, &c., and planted for a crop 
where wanted, in beds finally to remain. — See March, 

gourds and pumpkins. 

Now you may sow the seeds of vegetable marrow gourds and 
pumpkins. — See the List of Plants, 

The fruit of these plants being sometimes used, both when 
quite young, and in their more advanced and mature growth, 
for culinary purposes, a few may be raised for these occasions. 
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With respect to sowing the seeds of any of the above sorts, 
it is to be observed, that, in order to bring the plants forward, 
to produce fruit as soon as possible, and to ripen early in 
autumn, they must be sown in a hotbed, either under a frame 
and lights, or in a smaller hotbed for one or more hand or bell 
glasses, iS:c., earthing the bed five or six inches thick. ; and, in 
l^ither of which, sow the sped about half an inch to near an inch 
deep, and directly put on the glasses, obsendiig also, to throw 
a mat, Ac., over the bed on nights. When the plants appear, 
give plenty of air every day, by raising the glasses ; for they 
must be brought by degrees to bear the open air fully, to harden 
and prepare them for transplanting in May. 

But these seeds should not he sown until about the middle 
or third week in the month ; and they will be ready to transplant 
by the third or fourth week in May, Avhich is as soon as they 
can generally thrive in the full open air. 

But if required to have any of the curious sorts of these 
plants to produce ripe fruit as early as possible, sow' the seed 
as above, about the middle of the month, either in the places 
where they are to remain, upon holes of hot dung, covering 
them with hand-glasses until the end of May, or may be raised 
in a hotbed, as before directed, and planted out under hand- 
glasses ; or for want of such, plant them close under a warm 
fence in May. 

But for the method of their further culture and proper places 
to plant them in finally, see the work oi May. 

However, as to the common pumpkin, it being rather too 
rampant to raise as above, and is more advisable to sow it in 
May, in the place where the plants are to remain; as may 
likewise any of the gourd kinds. — See May. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PLA.VTINO FRUIT TREKS. 

FauiT trees may yet be planted where required. The sorts 
which will now succeed are apples, pears, plums, and chenies. 
Btit rather than lose a season, you may also venture to plant 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines, or any other sorts of fruit 
trees ; for most sorts will yet take root tolerably well, though 
probably they will not shoot so freely, nor be able to resist tbe 
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drought in the summer so well as those which were planted a 
month or two sooner. Observing, however, that where late 
planting is from some cause unavoidable, and having a previous 
knowledge thereof, it would in that case be highly proper to 
take up the trees some time before, to check their shooting, 
and lay them by the roots in a trench of earth, till they can be 
planted. 

Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the above 
kind of fruit trees now, let them be planted the first or second 
week in the month, if possible, for they will not take root so 
well, nor grow prosperously, if planted later. 

When they are planted, let every tree have a large water- 
ing ; it will cause the earth to settle in close among their roots, 
and prepare them for striking forth fresh fibres. Let the w'ater- 
ings be repeated in dry weatlier, about once a week or fortnight. 

New planted trees in general, but particularly such as are 
planted late in the spring, should be frerpicntly watered in dry 
weather; hut once in a week or ten days, or thereabouts, will 
be often enough. In doing this, give a sufficient watering to 
reach the roots effectually; and let tlieir heads be sometimes 
watered as well as their roots. 

To preserve the earth moist about the roots of new-planted 
trees, let some mulch he spread on the surface of the ground, 
round their stems : this will keep out the effects of sun and 
wind, and the earth will retain a due moisture, with the assist- 
ance of a moderate watering now and then. 

DKSTKOVlNt; INSECTS ON FRUIT TREES. 

Insfxts often do much damage to fruit trees, if not prevented. 
This is the time they begin to breed on the buds, leaves, and 
new advancing shoots of young trees, and also frequently on 
those of older growth. Proper means should be used to destroy 
them in time, before tliey sprcail over the general branches. 

' Wall trees in particular, more especially peaches and necta- 
rines, &c., being the most liable to their depredations, should 
be frequently looked over. 

Where you perceive any of the leaves of these trees to have 
a crumply, deformed appearance, clammy, tSfC., it is a certain 
sign of insects. Let the worst of these leaves be taken off as 
soon as they appear : and if the ends of any of the young shoots 
are also attacked, prune away such infected parts : and if fur- 
nished witbA' garden watering engine, it would be greatly ser- 
viceable therewith to dash the branches with water in. dry wea- 
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ther ; which, and the other above precautions, if proceeded lo 
in time, will do a great deal in preventing the mischief from 
spreading considerably. 

Or where wall trees are much infested, first pull off all the 
curled or crumpled leaves; then get some tobacco-dust, and 
scatter some of it over all the branches, but most on those 
places where the insects are troublevsome. This should be 
strewed over the trees on a inoniing, and let it remain. It 
will greatly diminish the vermin, and not injure the leaves or 
fruit. 

But fruit trees are also sometimes attacked by insects of the 
caterpillar tribe, contained numerously in a minute cunbryo state 
in small webs, deposited on the branches, &c., animated by the 
heat of the weather, soon overrun and devour the young leaves, 
whereby neither the trees nor fruit prosper in growth ; which 
should therefore be attended to occasionally, especially in young 
trees, picking off the webs. &c., before they animate considera- 
bly ; and if accommodated with a watering engine, above sug- 
gested, might play the water strongly upon the trees ; so as, in 
the whole, to diminish the increase and spreading depredations 
of the vermin as much as possible. 

FINISHING ALL PUCNING. 

All winter pruning that still remains to be done should now 
be wholly completed, in all kinds of wall and espalier trees, and 
others, as soon as possible, especially in the forward-blossoming 
wall trees, Ac., as apricots, peaches, nectarines, which will be 
considerably advanced in bIo.ssom buds, and probably some in 
full bloom, and therefore should be forwarded in the pruning 
with particular care, finishing the whole early in this month. 

Likewise in cherries, plums, pears, and apples, that still re- 
main uiipruned, lose no time now in forwarding that work, 
first the cherries and plums, then the pears and apples. 

And any vines and figs not pruned, give particular attention 
to have these finished as soon as possible, in the beginning or 
middle of this month at farthest. 

PROPAGATING VINES. 

May still plant cuttings of vines to raise a supply of new 
plants ; and for the method, see the work of March. 

Vines are also propagated by layers ; and it is not yet too 
late to lay them ; observing that the one or two years’ shoots 
are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four inches 
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deep in the earth, together sometimes, where convenient, with 
that part of the branch the shoots proceed from, leaving about 
three buds of the young shoots out of the ground. 

They will be well rooted by Michaelmas ; then they may be 
separated from the old plants, and planted either in a nursery 
bed for a year or two, or where they are finally to remain. 

BEGINNING THE SUMMER DRESSING OF VINES. 

Vines against the walls should bo. looked over about the 
latter eml^of this month; they will, by that time, if a forward 
season, be advancing in numerous spring shoots, and the useless 
ones sliould be displaced. 

In looking over the vines, observe, at this time, to displace 
only such shoots as appear to be absolutely useless; there 
generally arises many small shoots from the old branches ; but 
as these, from the old wood, seldom produce grapes the same 
year, therefore let most of them be rubbed off close, except in 
such places whore a supply of new wood is, or will apparently 
be wanted, whicii should be well attended to, and leave for the 
present all the shoots wliich arise from tlie last j^ar’s wood, or 
the same years bearers : but where tw'o shoots arise from one 
eye. take the worst away, the remaining one will grow stronger, 
and its fruit be superior in proportion. 

Let it bo observed, that this dressing or displacing of useless 
shoots is, at this early time, to be performed chiefly with the 
finger and thumb, rubbing the shoots off close. 

The useless shoots being cleared away, the useful ones, when 
of due length, should be trained close to the wall, in a regular 
manner, so that each may equally enjoy the advantage of the 
sun and air, to promote its growth, together wit^i that of the 
fruit. 

By the above early regulating the grape vines, the buncHes 
of grapes will advance freely in their proper growth, larger, 
more regular, and ripen sooner in greater perfection, than when 
the vines are suffered to run into confusion ; besides, the work 
can be performed considerably sooner, and with much greater 
requisite correctness, regularity, and essential effect, both to 
the vines, and prosperity of the fruit. 

The vines in the vineyard should now have stakes placed to 
them. If it was not done before, let this be done the beginning 
of the month. 

Fix the stakes firmly in the ground ; then let the vines be 
tied to them neatly, and at regular distances. 
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The ground between the rows of vineyard vines should be 
kept perfectly free from weeds ; for keeping the surface of the 
ground quite clean between the vines in this order of culture, 
proves of particular advantage in promoting a forward or free 
growth in the advancing young fruit. 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the hoe 
be applied to them in a dry day, and destroy them before they 
arrive at any considerable growth. 

For protecting the blossoms of wall trees, see the foot notes 
on this subject in March. * 

RUBBING OFF THE USELESS BUDS OF WALL TREKS. 

Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, about 
the latter end of this month, and rub off the new advancing ill- 
placed fore-right shoot buds, and other irregular growths, and 
such young shoots as are evidently usele.ss or unnecessary. 

Tliat is to say, all shoots which are produced directly fore- 
right, on the front of the branches, should be rubbed off close. 
And, likewise, all such shoots as arise in parts of the tree where 
they are evicfently not wanted, and such as are situated in 
places where they cannot be regularly trained to the wall, 
should also at this time be displaced, or others thinned, where 
greatly superabundant. 

But let it be observed that all regular placed side shoots and 
•leaders, and such others which are anywise properly situated 
for laying in, must be left; and should, when of a due length, 
in the two succeeding months, be trained to the w’all, close and 
in a regular manner. 

For more particulars respecting the summer dre.ssing of these 
trees, see Majf and June* 

THINNING WALL FRUIT- 

Thxn apricots, where they are produced too thick on the 
trees, especially where they are in clusters, and the young fruit 
a little advanced in growth, nearly as big as the largest peas, or 
the end of a littld finger, which they sometimes are, in forward 
springs, by the latter end of this month, which will be time 
enough to begin that work. • 

Observe, in thinning them, to leave the most promising and 
best shaped fruit ; but do not leave the fruit so close together 
as, in their advancing growth, to thrust one another off the 
branches. 

Begin at one side of the tree, and look over the branches 
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regularly one by one ; and single out in each branch the fruit 
which you would leave at proper distances, and let all the rest 
on that branch be cleared away ; then go to the next, and so 
proceed from branch to branch, in a regular manner. — See next 
month. 

The young green fruit thinned off as above may generally 
be saved for tarts, for which they are excellent ; and will now 
be highly acceptable for that occasion. 

GRAFTING. 

(iiiAFTi.xo may yet be performed, if required. 

The sorts which will yet succeed are. some of the late kinds 
of apples, pears, and plums ; but they must be grafted the be- 
ginning of the month ; for they will not succeed well if done 
later than that time. 

OF THE NKW-OKAFTEI) TREKS. 

Nkw-guafti D trees should now be often looked over, to see 
if the clay keeps close about the grafts, it being%pt to crack, 
and sometimes fall off. Where you tind it any way defective, 
so as to admit the air and w'et to the graft, let the old clay be 
taken off, and add some new in its stea<l. 

All those shoots which rise from the stock below the graft 
must be taken off constantly, as they are produced ; these, if 
permitted to remain, would rob the graft of nourishment, and 
prevent it shooting freely. 

NHW-RUDDED TREKS. 

Look also over new-budded trees; that is to say, those that 
were budded last summer ; they will now* begin to advance in 
their first shoots, proceeding immediately from the inoculated 
hud, which, having remained dormant from its insertion in the 
stock last summer till this season, will novs^ push forth each one 
strong shoot, to form the beginning of the future new tree of 
the desired sort. Kxainine, therefore, the young shoots, and 
look with a careful eye for insects, which sometimes attack 
them, if very dry weather. If the leaves curl up, insects are the 
cause of it ; and, if not prevented, will spoij the shoots in their 
first growth. Let the curling leaves be carefully picked off ; it 
will prevent the mischief spreading farther. 

Suffer no shoots to reinafn that come from the stock. Let 
them be taken off as often as they shoot out, leaving nothing 
that may draw nourishment from the bud-shoot$ of inoculation. 
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STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

Strawberry beds should now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds. The runners produced from the plants should be con- 
stantly cleared away as they advance. But where new planta- 
tions are wanted, let some of the first produced runners remain 
till June to form young plants, then to be transplanted, as 
directed in that month. 

Water the beds of fruiting plants frequently, in dry weather, 
towards the latter end of the month, wlien they begin to ad- 
vance for bloom; for, if they are not supplied with that article, 
in a dry time, the fruit will be smaller, and of less abundant 
production. 


EARLY FRUITS IN' FORCING. 

Let the same care be taken of the early fruits of all kinds 
now in forcing, as directed last month and February. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

TENDER ANNUAL FLOWER PLANTS. 

Make a new hotbed, wherein either to sow seed, or trans- 
plant young plants of the best kinds of the early raised lender 
annuals, which were sown in February, or beginning or any 
time in March. 

Such as cockscombs, double balsams, and globe-amaranthus, 
egg-plant, double stramonium sensitive plant, and diamond 
ficoides, or ice-plant, and marvel of Peru, &c. 

Where these curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they must, at this time, be brought for- 
ward, by the assistance of a regular and duo degree of hotbed 
heat under frames and glasses ; and where that is properly at- 
tended to, the plants will be large and beautiful by the middle 
or latter end of June, or the beginning of July. 

Therefore, such of those tender annuals as were raised by 
sowing at the end of February, or any time last month, should 
now have another hotbed, in which to prick or plant them to 
forward their growth as above ; and as directions are given in 
March, that such of these tender plants as were raised early bo 
pricked out from the seedbed, in a new hotbed, three or four 
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inches asunder, and which distance being suihcient room for 
them to grow for about three weeks or a month, when they will 
be so far advanced in their growth as to interfere with each 
other ; they must then be allowed a greater distance, either by 
transplanting the whole, or by thinning and removing some of 
them into another fresh hotbed, which may be made any time 
in this month, as you shall see occasion, in regard to the growth 
of the plants. 

Make the holbed for the above purpose of the best hot dung, 
such as has been first very well prepared ; and let the bed be 
made two feet and a half high, and set a frame and glasses 
thereon, raising the lights behind to pass off the rank steam. 

When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the earth ; 
this must be light and rich, not sifted, but very well broken 
with the spade and hands, and must be laid six or seven inches 
thick on every part within the frame : and when the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four hours, it will then be in a right 
condition to receive the plants. 

The hotbed being ready, then take up the plants, either 
wholly, or part of them in a regular tliinning order, very care- 
fully out of their present bed, with a ball of earth, or as much 
as will conveniently adhere about tbeir roots, and plant them 
in the new bed, about six inches distant each way ; or some 
also in pots singly, and plunged in the hotbed ; then give the 
whole a light watering, to settle the earth properly about their 
roots ; directly put on the glasses, and let the plants be shaded 
from the sun till they have taken fresh root, by throwing a sin- 
gle mat over the glasses at those hours when the sun is so 
powerful as to occasion the plants to flag. Obsen’e to raise the 
glasses behind a little way every day, to let the steam of the 
bed pass freely ofT ; and if there should be much steam in the 
bed, let the glasse.s be also raised a little at one corner at nights, 
and hang a mat before the phice ; and when the plants have 
struck fresh root, and begin to push, let them have air admitted 
freely every mild and calm day, to strengthen them, by raising 
the upper ends of the lights one to two or three inches; but 
must be shut down every night, provided there be no great 
steam ; and let the glasses be always covered every night with 
mats. 

Remember to refresh the plants often with moderate water- 
ings, for it will greatly promote their growth. 

When the plants have advanced in height near to the glasses, 
then let the frames be raised at bottom, about six inches, in 
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order to give them full liberty to shoot ; and, according as the 
plants rise higher, continue to raise the frame in pn)portion, in 
the manner as directed in the work of next month. At each 
time of raising the frame, observe to close up the vacancy 
below, by laying some litter round the bottom of the 
frame. 

For the particular method of managing the above frame, see 
the work of May. 

The above practice of occasionally raising the frame, accord- 
ing as the plants advance in height, is only principally necessary 
where it may be required to have any particular larger growing 
sorts of these tender annuals drawn up in a strong growth and 
tall stature, as was fonnerly in much reipiest, such as the giant 
cockscombs, tricolors, &c., which sometimes, by that means, are 
run up four to five or six feet high ; and in the cockscombs, 
the stem-crowned by a very large crested flower-head ; but as 
the culture in drawing these kinds in tall growth being attended 
with a great deal of particular care and trouble, it is not now so 
generally p'ractised as fonnerly, especially as the same kinds of 
plants in moderate growth are more conveniently raised, and 
better adapted for general occasions. 

But where there is the convenience either of a drawing 
frame or glass case, for the purpose of drawing the tall growing 
cockscombs, tricolors, and other curious annual plants, it may 
be effected to greater advantage. 

The drawing frame is either one entire deep frame, or com- 
posed of two, three, or more different frames, all of the same 
length and breadth ; and each about nine or ten inches deep, 
except the frame of the glasses, and that must be twelve inches 
deep in front, and eighteen at the back : and being all of equal 
dimensions in width and length, made in a very exact manner, 
to fix one to the top of another, appearing as but one frame, 
when ail thus joined ; and are to be made use of in the follow- 
ing manner: — 

Begin first with the deepest frame ; then when the plants 
have reached the glasses, let the said frame hi taken up, and in 
its place set one of the others, and immediately fix the deepest 
frame upon that, as above ; and then, when they have filled 
that space, let another frame he added ; observing, as above, to 
let the deepest or sloping frame be always placed uppermost, 
In order to receive the glasses. — For a description of the glass- 
case for this occasion, see Flower Garden of May. 

As to those cockscombs, tricolors, balsams, and tlie like kinds, 
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which were sown in the middle or latter end of March, they 
will now be ready to prick out. 

They must, in order to bring them forward, be pricked out 
upon a new hotbed ; therefore, let one be prepared for them 
the beginning or middle of this month, making it about two 
feet, or two and a half high in dung. Set on a frame, and lay 
ill five or six inches depth of rich earth ; then removing the 
plants from the seed-bed, prick them in this at three or four 
inches distance from each other ; give them a very moderate 
watering, put on the glasses, and shade the plants carefully 
from the sun, till they have taken good root. Let the glasses 
be raised every <lay, as occasion requires, to let the steam out, 
and also to admit fresh air to the plants. 

These plants arc to be managed, in every respect, as direc- 
ted above for the early raised plants of the same kinds. 

Sowing any of the above kinds of tender annuals, if omitted 
in the two former months, may still he done : and the plants 
raised from this sowing, may be brought to flower in July, 
August, 

The sorts which you may yet .sow' are cock’seombs, tricolors, 
balsams, globe amaranthus, egg plants, and also the ice plant, 
or any other sorts, observing the .same method in sowing as 
directed in February and March. 

l*niCKlX(; Ot T AND SOWING LESS TENDER ANNUALS. 

A si-iGiiT hotbed .should also be made now to prick some of 
the S(!cond class, or less tender annual plants upon, which were 
raised last mouth. 

The principal sorts are, marvel of Pern, China asters, India 
pinks, ten-week stt^cks, mignonette, French and African mari- 
golds. and chrysanthemums, likewise common balsams, basil, 
capsicums, and love apples, yellow svvcet-sultan, persicaria, tree 
ainarantluis. purple amaranthus, prince’s feather amaranthus, 
love-lies-bleeding amaranthus, convolvulus major, scarlet con- 
volvulus, palma Christi, scabious, alkckengi or winter cherry, 
tobacco plant, zinnia, Indian corn, gourds, &c., all of which, if 
pricked out upon a moderate hotbed, may be forwarded consi- 
derably to a flowering state. 

Therefore, where convenient, in having a proper supply of 
hot dung and frame.s, &c., it is advisable to prepare a moderate 
hotbed about the middle or any time of this month, to prick 
out a quantity of the principal sorts of the above ; make the 
bed only about two feet thick of dung ; and having set on a 
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frame, earth the bed six inches thick ; then draw out of the 
seed-bed some of the strongest plants, and prick them in the 
new bed, three or four inches distant, and give a little water ; 
and likewise prick some in pots, placed also in the hotbed ; then 
put on tlie lights, and allow shade from the sun, till the plants 
have struck root ; being careful to admit fresh air daily, and re- 
peat the waterings occasionally. Or, in default of frames, &c., 
to place over the above hotbed, may cover with an awning of 
mats; or also in want of hotbeds, may prick them in a bed of 
natural earth, about the latter end of the month, fix some hoops 
across, and let the mats be drawn over them every night, aiid 
also occasionally in the daytime, when the weather is very 
cold, by drawing them over the north side particularly, to break 
off the cutting air, and leave the front next the sun open. The 
plants are to remain in these beds about a month, or five or six 
weeks : then let them be taken up with a ball of earth about 
their roots, and planted in the borders, or where they are to re- 
main to flower ; and plant some of the more curious sorts in pots. 

The seeds of French and African marigolds, and chrysanthe- 
mums, may yet be sown ; likewise balsams, marvel of Peru, 
(}hina aster, and India pink, love apples, capsicums, ten-week 
stocks, mignonette, and of all the other kinds before mentioned. 
See Second Class of Annuals, 

Let the above seeds be sown in a moderate hotbed, in the 
first or second week of the month ; let the bed be often refreshed 
with light sprinklings of water, both before and after the plants 
appear. Where there is no frame to spare, the beds may be 
arched over with hoops, and covered with mats every night, 
and in bad weather. When the plants appear, let them have a 
great deal of free air, by taking the covers entirely off every 
mild day ; but let them be sheltered at night, and in bad wea- 
ther, as aforesaid. 

Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants will be 
fit to prick out, which must be into beds of light earth in the 
natural ground ; arid when they have stood there a month or five 
weeks, they must be taken up with balls of earth, and planted 
in the borders, pots, &c. 

Where there is not the conveniency of hotbeds in which to 
sow and raise this class of annual flowers, may sow most of 
them in a warm border ; especially towards the middle or latter 
end of the month, or when the weather is become settled and 
wann, or .sown in the beginning or middle of the month, and 
defended on cold nights, See,, with mats. 
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SOWING HARDY ANNUALS. 

Hardy annual flower seeds may yet be sown in the borders 
and other parts of this garden, in the places where they are to 
remain to flower, and in pots, Ac. 

Tlie sorts which will yet succeed are, convolvulus major and 
minor, the Tangier and .sweet-scented peas, Moldavian balm, 
white alysson, cyanus, and nasturtiums ; likewise lupines, lark- 
spur, flos Adonis, and sweet sultans, poppy, hawk w'eed, also 
candy tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella, alkekengi, Lobel’s catchfly, 
Venus’ navel wort and looking glass, virgin stock, snails, hedge- 
hogs, caterpillars, scarlet pea, crown pea, winged pea, dwarf and 
large annual sunflower, persicaria, belvidere, and lavateras, 
oriental mallow, strawberry spinach, xeranthemum, and all other 
kinds of hardy annuals. — See the Lint of Plants, 

Let the above hardy annual seeds be sown in small patches 
in the borders, beds, pots, &c., to remain in the manner men- 
tioned in the two former months ; or some virgin stocks may be 
sown in a drill for an edging. 

Let them be fre<iuently watered in dry weather, both before 
and after the plants come up. 

When the plants have been up about a fortnight or three 
weeks, let all the larger growing kinds be thinned where they 
have risen too thick ; observing to clear away the weakest, and 
leave the strongest plants standing ; allowing each kind, accord- 
ing to its size, full room to grow. 

For example, most of the sorts, except the sunflow^er and 
]H?rsicaria, Ac., should be left several in each patch, some more, 
some le.ss, according to their nature of growth : but leave only 
one plant of the sunflower, persicaria, and belvidere, in each 
l)atch ; and of the lavateras, oriental mallow, and strawberry 
spinach, leave only two or three plants in each place. 

Any of tiio smaller or moderate growing kinds of the above 
annuals may also be sown in pots, as scarlet and sweet peas, 
candy-tuft, lupines, larkspurs, ton-week stocks, mignonette, 
virgin-stock, convolvulus minor, Ac. 

TEN-VVKKK STOCKS AND MIGNONETTE. 

May now sow ten -week stocks and mignonette in any warm 
border, or bed of light earth, or in pots. &c., for transplanting, 
sowing either on the surface separately and raked in evenly, 
or covered in lightly with ftnc earth ; or may sow them thin in 
drills ; they will soon come up, and be flt for transplantation in 
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May and June ; or some of each of these may be sown in small 
patches in the borders, and in pots, &c., to remain ; and the 
plants thinned, especially the stocks, to three or four in each 
patch. 

CAKE OF IIVACINTHS AND OTHER CHOICE FLOWERS. 

Hvacinths and tulips, ranunculuses and anemones, will now 
be coming fast into bloom. 

The more curious and valuable varieties of these flowers, 
which are planted together in beds, deserve particular care. 
Heavy rains, cutting or strong winds, and sharp frosts, would do 
them much harm ; and the sun, if permitted to shine upon them 
fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers in a short time. 
If they are therefore screened from all these occasionally, by a 
covering of hoops and mats, it will not only preserve the l)eayty 
of the flowers, but will continue them longer in bloom. The 
hoop must be kept constantly over the beds ; and the mats, or 
caimis, always in readiness, in order for drawing on whenever 
it is necessary for the defence of the flowers. Observing, the 
hoops .or arches should now be erected higher, to admit of 
view'ing tlie flowers more readily, which may be efTected by 
nailing them to stakes arranged at a due distance on each side 
of the beds. 

When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn over 
tlie hoops ever}’ sunny day, about nine or ten o’clock, and let 
them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and then take 
them off again. 

The mats should also be drawn on at all times when it ruins 
hard, and when the winds are strong, for such weather would 
beat down the flowers and break their stalks. 

The flowers should also be sheltered every night when there 
is an appearance of bad weather. 

Observe, however, the above care of covering, ivc., *»s only 
advised for some of the finest or more valuable sorts in beds, to 
continue their bloom beautiful as long as possible ; and as to 
the common sorts, whether growing ii> beds together, or dis- 
persed about the borders, &c., leave the m to nature ; they will 
also blow freely, only of shorter duration, in full beauty, than 
those that are occasionally defended as above. 

Where the stalks of hyacinths run up in large heavy flower- 
spikes, and are not able to bear up their flowers, let them bc^ 
supported, by placing a short stick to each plant, and the stalk 
then neatly fastened to the stick. 
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CARNATIONS IN POTS. 

The best carnations in pots must now have a good share of 
attention, and should be encouraged as much as possible in 
their growth. 

Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants from 
decayed leaves, and let wie eartli on the surface of the pots be 
stirred, if it binds hard ; for this will encourage the plants to 
* oot, and will also give an air of neatness. Water the pots 
often in dry warm weather, for they will require it moderately 
every second or third day, which should not be omitted, other- 
wise the plants will shoot weakly, and j)roduce but slender 
flower stalks. 

When the flower stalks have advanced near a foot long, let 
them be supported with neat straight sticks. 

SO\VIN(J CARNATIONS. 

Now is still a proper time Vo sow the seeds of carnations and 
pinks. 

But those seeds must be sown in the first or second week of 
the month ; either in an east border, or let some .small spot of 
rich light ground he neatly dug. and divided into beds about 
three feet broad, making the surface even. Sow the seed on 
the surface tolerably thick, each sort separate ; and either rake 
them in liglitly, or if the surface is first raked, and the seeds 
-then sown, cover them a quarter of an inch deep, or there- 
abouts, with fine light earth. 

These hed.s, if the weather should prove very dry, should be 
often sprinkltMl with light waterings, and in about two, three, or 
four weeks, tlic plants will appear. 

For the fiirtlier management of the plants, see the work of 
the preceding and following months. 

V L A NTl N (i C VRN ATI ONS. 

(Carnations, not yet finally planted into the borders, beds, or 
pots where intended they should remain to flower, may still be 
done, but should be performed in the beginning or middle of 
this month at latest; removing them with halls, and watered as 
soon as possible. 

PLANTING AND SOWING POLYANTHUSES. 

Polyanthuses may still be planted, and also propagated by 
rooted slips : and the seed may be sowed. 

K 
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But these works slioiild be done in the first or second week 
in the month, otherwise the seedling plants particularly will 
not get strength enough to flower strong next year. 

Let this seed be sown on a border of light earth, not much 
exposed to the sun ; sow it pretty thick, and rake it in lightly 
with an even hand. 

When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, and 
give occasional light waterings in dry weather; in July or 
August prick them out on a shady border, three inches asunder, 
giving them some water. 

Such polyanthuses as were raised last year from seed, will, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and should be carefully looked 
over, and the best flowers marked, in order to their being trans- 
planted to a place by themselves, or for propagation by rooted 
ortsets. 

MANAGEMENT OF POTS OF PKllKNNIAl. PLANTS IN fiKNKH AL. 

(iivK fresh earth to such pots of perennial plants as were not 
dressed and new earthed in March. The method is this ; first 
loosen the earth on the top, and down round the sides of the 
pots a little way ; then take out the loose earth, and clear away 
all decayed leaves from the plants ; this done, fill nj> the pots 
again with some rich new compost, and then give the w hole a 
gentle watering. 

The plants will receive great henefit from this dressing ; and 
where it was not done in March, it should not be put ofl' longer 
than the beginning of this mouth. 

Or where the plants of thc^e kinds are in small pots, and 
stand in need of shifting into larger pots and fresh earth, it may 
still be performed early in the month : in doing which, turn 
each plant out of its present pot, with the liall of earth entire, 
trim the outside roots, and pare away some of the old earth ; 
and having fresh moidd in the new* pot, place the plant therein, 
till up with nlore new' earth, and give w'ater. 

lleinember, in dry weather, to supply all plants iu pots with 
water: this is a material article, and should not be omitted. 

PLANTING AND PROPAGATING PERENNIALS, .Scr. 

M(jst sorts of perennials and biennials of the fibrous-rooted 
triiio rY*ay yet be planted ; and many sorts propagated by ofl- 

sets, &c. 

The sorts which may yet be planted are, golden-rods, Michael- 
mas daisies, perennial asters, and perennial sunflowers ; also 
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Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek valerian, scabiouses, cam- 
panulus, catchfly, rosecampion, rockets, lychnises, bachelor’s 
buttons, sweetvvilliains, pinks, carnations, wallflowers, holly- 
hocks, and French honeysuckles, peach-leaved bellflower, 
foxgloves, tree-primrose, double feverfew, everlasting peas, 
fraxinella, saxifrages, gentian, crimson cardinal flower, double 
lady’s smock, double ragged robin, and lychiiidca. Likewise 
polyanthuses, primroses, auriculas, double daisies, double cha- 
momile, thrift, London pride, gontianella, with most other sorts 
of the tibrous-rooted plants, may still be safely removed. — See 
the Catulufjue* 


DAHLIAS. 

At present the double dahlia is the most fashionable peren- 
nial in tills country ; and the extent of its culture, and the per- 
fection to which it has been brought within the last ten or 
twelve years, are truly astonishing. They are easily propagated 
by dividing the roots, or by cuttings, and by seed for new' 
varieties, in dividing tlie roots, care must be taken to preserve 
an eye, or bud, to each section ; otherwise, though the tubers 
will throw out roots, they will produce no stems or shoots, 
1'hey will grow freely in any sort of soil, hut thrive best in a 
rich loam. They may either be planted on the spot where 
they arc to flower, about the beginning or middle of this month, 
or potted and forwarded in frames or pits till the middle of 
May, and then planted where they are to flower. The latter 
method is preferable, if an early blow' is desired. If planted at 
flrst where they are to flower, they must be protected when 
they come up, till all danger of frost is over. When planted in 
clumps, some nicety is reipiircd in the arrangement of the sorts, 
so as to liave a ])r()jier mixture of colours, and particularly to 
have the tallest growing plants either in the centre or at the 
hack t»f the clump, according as it is to be view'od from one 
side only, or on all sides. Tlie roots should be planted about 
three or three and a half feet apart each w ay. 

Let all the above kinds of plants h(‘ taken up now carefully, 
with small iialls of earth about their roots, if possible, and plant 
them in the places where wanted, and water them ; repeat the 
waterings in dry weather; and the plants will all flower this 
year, each at its respective time of flowering ; and, in the per- 
eMinial sorts, the same roots continue many years, and flow'er 
annually ; hut the biennials, in most sorts, only flower one year 
in good perfection. 
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Many of the above perennials, not much advanced for flower- 
ing, may also still be propagated by offsets, &c 

SOWING PERENNIALS AND BIENNIALS. 

Now SOW such perennial and biennial flow'er seeds as are in- 
tended to be sown this season. 

The sorts proper to sow now are wallflowers, stock July 
flowers, sweetwilliams, columbines, campanula, tree primrose, 
and Greek valerian; likewise hollyhocks and French honey- 
suckles, with the single catchfly, rose campion, scarlet lychnis, 
and the seeds of most other sorts of hardy flbrous-rooted peren- 
nials and biennials, as are mentioned in the Catalogue, at the 
end of the book. 

These seeds may either be sown on borders, or in three or 
four feet wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered 
evenly with earth ; the largest seed not more than half an inch 
to an inch deep, nor the smaller less than a quarter of an inch ; 
or the larger seeds may be sown in drills. — See March. 

The beds wherein the above, or any other sorts of perennial 
and biennial flower seeds, are sown, must be frequently watered 
moderately in dry weather ; this should be practised both be- 
fore and after the plants are come up, by which means the plants 
will rise stronger, and grow away freely. 

TUBEROSES. 

Plant some tuberoses, in a hotbed, or in a hothouse, the be- 
ginning of this month, they will succeed those in bloom which 
were planted in March. 

But if none were planted in that month, this now is a very 
good time to begin to put in some of these roots. 

Procure some good sound roots from the seed shops, wheii 
they come from abroad ; for those roots are seldom propagated 
in this country, as they are too tender to prosper in the com- 
mon ground, so that there are great quantities imported every 
year from Italy. Having procured the roots, let the looser 
outer skins be taken off ; and if there be any offsets, let these 
be also taken away : then plant the root, in pots of rich light 
earth, one root in a pot, inserted an inch or two below the sur- 
face of the earth ; then set the pots either in a moderate hot- 
bed, plunging them to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in 
a bark bed of a hothouse, &c. 

To those in a hotbed admit only a small portion of air into 
the bed, till the roots begin to shoot ; and they must have but 
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very little water till they come up ; then water them moderately 
twice or thrice a week ; and admit fresh air every day, by rais- 
ing the glasses ; and as the stems of the plants rise in height, 
the frames should be raised accordingly, that they may have 
full liberty to shoot ; for the stems generally rise a yard or 
more high. Towards the middle or latter end of May, the 
glasses may, in line days, be taken entirely off ; which, by ad- 
mitting the free air, will strengthen the plants ; but put them 
on every night, and also in the daytime, when the weather 
happens to be very wet or cold. 

But those that are placed in a hothouse require no farther 
care than occasional waterings and fresh air, in common with 
the other plants of that department ; and in which they will 
flower in good perfection, with much less trouble than in a 
hotbed. 

Those roots which are planted now will begin to blow in 
June or July; at which time the plants may be moved to where 
you think proper, either in the open air, or into any apartment 
of a house ; th(*y will continue to flower for about a month or 
six weeks. 


CARE OF AURICULAS IN BLOOM. 

Auriculas will now begin to blow; care must therefore be 
taken to protect the curious sorts in pots from rain and wind, 
and also from too mucli sun. 

The farina or mealy dust which overspreads the surface of 
those flowers, contributes exceedingly to their lustre and 
beauty ; this must therefore be preserved upon them ; the least 
shower of rain would easily wash it off ; it is also liable to be 
blown off by the w inds ; and the sun, if permitted to shine 
freely on the flowers, would occasion them soon to fade. 

Therefore, where it is required to have the more curious or 
choice varieties blow in the best perfection, the pots containing 
the plants should, according as the flowers begin to open, be 
immediately removed, and placed on the shelves of the auricula 
stage, or where the flowers may be protected occasionally from 
such weather as would deface the bloom. The stand or stage 
should have from three to five or .six ranges of shelves, about 
six inches wide, rising theatrically one above another, from the 
front : having the back generally placed against a shady wall, 
pale, or other building ; it must be constantly covered at top, 
water tight, sloping to the back part; but the front or two ends 
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must only be covered occasionally, by having some canvas or 
mats fastened to tlie top of the front and ends, by way of cur- 
tain, so contrived that it may l)e readily let down and drawn up 
at pleasure, wliich, when the air is very sharp, or ii\ higii winds, 
or driving rains, must be let down to shelter the flowers ; but 
when the weather is mild and calm, let the front be constantly 
open. Or this may also be used occasionally to shade the 
flowers from the sun, where it has access in the heat of the day : 
observing, however, generally, not to let the screen remain 
longer than is necessary for the defence of the flowers. 

Watering must likewise be observed during the time the 
plants are on the stage ; let them therefore be examined, at 
least once every day, to see where water is wanted ; and let 
such pots as stand in need of that article l)e immediately sup- 
plied with it. In doing this, let no water fall on the flowers, 
for that w'ould also wash oft' the aforementioned farinaceous 
bloom, and greatly deface their beauty. 

Let the w'ater be always given in moderate quantities. 

Keep the surface of the pots perfectly neat, free from weeds 
and every sort of litter : suft'er no decayed leaves to remain on 
the plants, but let such, as soon as they aj)pear, be taken oft. 

By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered stage, it not 
only preserves the flow'ers much longer in beauty, but you also 
more readily view them, and they show' tliemselves to much 
greater advantage than when placed on the ground. 

SAVING AURICULA SEED FOR PROPAGATION. 

Where it is intended to save .seed from auriculcis, in order 
for sowing, whereby to obtain new varieties, let the flowers of 
which you would save it he marked when they are in full bloom, 
and removed off the stage as soon as the flower begins to fade, 
and plunge them in a border where ihe plants can enjoy the 
morning sun freely till about ten or eleven o’clock, but not 
longer. 

Water them often in dry weather, and suft’er no weeds to 
grow in the pots or near them; likewi; i take care that they 
are at no time too much shaded with any large growing plants, 
but let them enjoy the free air, and the benefit of showers of 
rain. 

The seed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, when 
you must gather the seed pods as they ripen, otherwise the 
seed will soon scatter upon the ground. 
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PROPAGATING AURICULAS BY SLIPS. 

Auriculas are also increased by the offsets or suckers wliicli 
rise from the roots and sides of the old plants ; and this is a 
j)roper time to slip them off and plant them. 

They will now readily take root, and as the jdants are now 
in bloom, you have the opportunity of seeing the flowers, and 
taking the slips from the plants of those you like best, observ- 
ing to slip them off close, with as much root-part as possible. 

Plant the slips either in a shady border, for two or three 
months, then potted, or let each slip be planted singly, in a 
small pot of fresh earth, and st‘t the pots in a shady place, and 
then give the whole a moderate watering ; repeating it often in 
dry weather. But in the common auriculas, for the flower- 
borders, cSrc., the slips may be planted, the smaller either in a 
shady border till autumn, espt'cially the smaller ; or the strong 
slips, planted at once in the borders or beds to remain. 

Tlie propagating these plants by slips is the only method to 
increase the sorts you like ; for the slips or suckers will produce 
<»xaotly the same kind of flowers as those of the plants from 
whence they were taken : which is nut so with the seedling 
plants ; for the principal intention of florists by raising them 
from seed is to procure new sorts ; for there are always new 
varieties obtained from seed ; and, perhaps, out of some hun- 
dreds so raised, not one proves exactly like the original or 
parent ])lant from which the seeds were saved, or probably but 
very few that have the properties requisite for a real good 
flower ; hut the curious in flowers are well satisfied with the 
ac(iuisition of one or two new varieties that have all the due 
properties ; and, as above hinted, when any now variety is thus 
obtained, the next care is to propagate it by the slips or suckers 
which arise from the side of the main plant. 

t:AUK OF SFEDLINCi AURICULAS. AND SOWING AURICULA SEEDS. 

Skkdmng auriculas, which were sown last autumn, or this 
spring, now demand attention ; these jilants, when newly come 
np, or while quite young, will succeed best if they have some 
protection from tlic full sun in the beat of the day ; they must 
therefore be shaded from it occasionally. 

If they were sown and mised in pots, boxes, or tubs, these 
should be removed to a shady border towards the latter end of 
this month : the place should be open to the morning sun till 
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about nine or ten o’clock, but shaded the rest of the day, and 
watered often in dry weather. 

Such auricula plants as were raised last year from seed will 
now, many of them, begin to flower, when you should examine 
them ; and such as produce the largest flowers, and have good 
colours, should be marked and planted in pots for stage flowers: 
but the common flowers, that is, those that have but ordinary 
colours, should be mostly planted in the borders, among 
other low flowering plants; and those which are planted in pots 
should, ill the following year’s bloom, be again examined, when 
you will be more able to judge of their properties ; and those of 
them that do not merit a place among stage flowers should be 
transplanted into the common borders. 

Note . — Auricula seed may still be sown ; but it must be done 
in the first or second week hi this month ; may cither be sown 
in an east border, to have only the morning sun, or in large 
pots, &c., placed in such a situation. 

HAI.M OF (i I LEA I). 

This is the time to sow seeds of balm of Ciilead, and may 
also plant cuttings of the stalks ; these plants are of the peren- 
nial kind, and the stems and leaves remain all the year, if pro- 
tected in winter ; are much esteemed for the agrecahlc scent of 
their leaves, and make very proper furniture for the beds and 
borders of this garden in summer, as they rise in a branchy, 
bushy growth, two or three feet high ; but the flow'crs being 
very small, make no ornamental appearance, which, however, is 
compensated by the odoriferous fragrance of the plants. 

The plants being rather of a tender rpiality, requiring protec- 
tion ill winter of a green house or garden frame, some are com- 
monly kept in pots for that occasion, and of which a part may. 
in this or next month, be transplanted with balls into some 
principal borders. 

The seed may be sown either on a hotbed or in a bed or 
border of natural earth, in a warm situation; but it will be most 
advisable to sow them on a moderate hotbed, as the plants 
raised by this method will be brought greatly forward in the 
spring ; observing the same method of sowing the .seed and 
managing the plants as directed for the less tender or hardier 
sorts of annual plants, such as China aster, India pink, African 
and French marigold, ^c. 

The balm of Gilead may likewise be propagated by cuttings 
of the stalks, and where the plants have been preserved in 
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frames, or in green liouses, all winter, some of them will have 
stalks proper for that method of propagation ; or, if they are not 
now furnished with stalks, they will have produced strong ones 
by the middle of June : cut off some of the strongest, and 
divide them into lengths of six inches, and plant them either in 
large pots, several in each, and may be placed in a hotbed to 
expedite their rooting : or plant them in pots in the open air, 
and shaded ; or may be planted in a shady border, four or five 
inches asunder, observing, in the whole, to give proper water- 
ings, and they will readily take root, and be fit to transplant in 
two months. 

When intended to preserve the plants all winter, they must 
be potted, in order to be placed either in a green house or in a 
garden frame, defended occasionally with the glasses and other 
coverings in severe weather, and they will continue green all 
winter. 


P r. A N T I N <; K V E U ( i KEEN S. 

Evergrekn vshrubs and trees, of many sorts, may yet be 
planted. But this should be completed by the middle of the 
month, or as soon after as possible. 

Most sorts will yet bear removal successfully, such as hollies, 
bays, evergreen oaks, and yews ; laurel, Portugal laurel, and 
launistions ; phillyreas, alatermises, and pyracantha; evergreen 
cytisus and cistuses of jill sorts ; also the arbutus, or strawberry 
tree ; evergreen cassine and magnolias ; arbor vita), and rhodo- 
dendron ; likewise pines, firs, cypress, junipers, savins, cedars, 

Open for each shrub, c^c., a circular hole of proper width and 
moderate depth, and let^the bottom be loosened ; then bring in 
the plants, set them upright in the holes, and let the* earth be 
very well broken and filled in about the roots in a regular man- 
ner ; and whcMi all is in, tread it down gently round the extreme 
parts and stem of the plant ; then make the earth at top some- 
what hollow, in order to contain water. 

In transplanting large evergreens, if the plants can be con- 
veniently taken up, and brought with balls of earth about their 
roots, it should be done, placing them in the holes, with the 
halls entire. 

When all is planted, give a good watering to settle the earth 
about their roots ; tlien lay some mulch on the surface round 
each plant ; this will prevent the sun and wind from drying the 
earth too fast about their roots. 
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Stakes should be placed to such tall shrubs and trees of the 
above as require support ; and this should be done as soon as 
they are planted ; let the stakes be firmly fixed in the ground, 
and fasten the stem of the plant securely to them in an upright 
direction. 

PLANTING FLOWERING SlIRL'BS. 

Where flowering shrubs are much wanted, they may yet be 
removed ; hut this should be done in the first or second week 
of the month, or as soon as possible. 

The althea frutex, lilac, Persian lilac, hypericum, and privet, 
will yet bear transplanting ; also the bladder and scorpion senas, 
honeysuckles ami jasmines; syringas and laburnums, and most 
other hardy deciduous shrubs and trees. 

When they are planted, water them well ; and repeat it once 
or twice, if the season should be very dry. 

PROPAGATING FLOWERING SHRUBS AND KVEluntKKNS. 

For the methods of propagating flowering shrubs and ever- 
greens, see the work of the Floicer Garficn and Xurnf rif in 
March ; as also the Nursery of this month, Juncy Juhjy October y 
and November, 

MANAGEMENT OF GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Grass walks and lawns, and other compartments of grass in 
the garden, should be kept in perfect good order. 

Roll them frequently, and let the grass be regularly mown ; 
observe to cut it always close, and as even as po.ssible : llu.s 
should be particularly regarded ; for when the lawns and walks 
are so badly mown, that every stroke of the scythe appears, they 
make a very disagreeable appe^i ranee. 

To keep short grass lawn.s, &c., in tolerable good order, they 
should be mown sometimes once a week, but generally not less 
than once a fortnight, or three weeks at farthest. However, 
never suffer grass in this garden to grow rank, but apply the 
scythe to it in proper time ; then the mowing maybe performed 
with expedition and exactness, and with greater ease to the 
mower ; generally taking opportunity of dewy mornings, as 
early as possible, while the moisture or dew remains, which 
should be particularly regarded in mowing of short grass in 
gardens, otherwise it will be impossible to mow it close and 
even. 

Rolling of principal short grass lawns, fvc., is also very neces- 
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sary, and should be frequently performed, as it not only pre- 
scTve.s the sward linn, smooth, and clean, of more agreeable 
appearance ; but it also renders the gras.s much easier to mow 
with proper regularity : and it would therefore be eligible to 
have the grass sometimes well rolled a day or two previous to 
mowing. 

Where worm-casts abound considerably on your grass, let 
these first he broken, and spread about with a pliable pole in a 
dry day, before you use the roller : when that is done, let the 
grass be regularly rolled ; Jiud the worm -casts being broken 
small, and scattered about, they will readily stick to the roller, 
provided it is done while they are somewhat moist, not too wet. 
lly this method the grass will be made perfectly clean, and you 
will be able to mow it to greater exactness. 

The edge of the lawns, grass walks, should now be neatly 
edged, or cut even with an edging iron, if omitted last month; 
or at least have the rough edges trimmed close and even with a 
knife or slu\'xrs : l)ut this should now’ be particularly practised 
to tliose edges next gravel walks, and should ahvays be done 
just before the gravel is to he turned or new laid down; and 
afterwards occasionally. 


(iUAVKL ^VALKS. 

Gravi'l walks should now be broken up and turned, where 
it was not done in March; for it is time now’ to put them into 
the best order for the spring and summer season. 

Hy breaking up and turning gravel at this season, it will not 
only destroy weeds and moss, but the walks will appear with a 
fresh and lively surface, that wall render them very agreeable 
both to the .sight and to walk upon during the summer, &c. 

But before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the edges of 
the walks, if th(‘y are grass, should be first neatly trimmed in 
tdose, or edged even with an edging iron, ivc., as above directed ; 
or if the sides are planted with box, it sliould be gone over with 
the garden shears ; and if there be borders next to the walks, 
they should also be neatly dug, or hoed, and cleaned, and the 
surface raked smooth, and you will then proceed in a workman- 
like manner ; for when the edges are trimmed, and the borders 
put into proper order, it is a very great addition to the beauty 
of the walks. 

In turning and laying gravel walks, let the same method be 
observed now as mentioned in the last month: do it in dry 
weather ; and as you advance with the turning or laying the 
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gravel, observe to tread, rake, and roll the surface regularly 
every fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet ; for gravel always hinds a 
great deal the better when it is fresh stirred ; the roller will then 
have the greater effect in rendering the body of the walk firm, 
and the surface close and smooth. 

Roll the gravel frequently after it has been turned or new 
laid ; twice or thrice a week will not be too often ; but never 
omit rolling the walks in general once in that time, rrequent 
rollings will render the walks firm and beautiful, and will also, 
in a great measure, prevent the growth of weeds and moss. 

Gravel walks ridged up in winter should now be levelled 
down, as above. 

Make new gravel walks where intended, laying the gravel 
generally about five or six to eight or ten inches thick ; though 
as the two last-mentioned depths would probably take up more 
gravel than could be conveniently obtained in many places, in 
which case may allot the more moderate depth of three or four 
to five or six inches, and in making of which, let the same 
method be observed as directed in March, in laying or making 
new gravel walks. 

EDGINGS OF BOX AND TIIKII-T. 

Box may yet be planted, where it is wanted, for edgings to 
beds or borders : and it will take root and grow' freely, with the 
assistance of a little water in dry w eather. 

Thrift may also be [danted. This will make an agreeable 
edging, if planted close and neat. 

Where box-edgings want trimming, it should now be done, 
although this is not the general season for clipping these edg- 
ings ; but notwithstanding, when they appear uneven, let them 
now be sheared, and they will then appear neat till midsummer. 

Likewise, where edgings of thrift have grown very broad and 
uneven, let them be cut in evenly on each side, and they will 
soon shoot and appear green again, in proper regularity. 

Where any pf the above edgings have, for want of care, 
grown into rude disorder, they should be taken up, slipped, and 
replanted in a close regular manner. 

STICKING AND TUIM.MING FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Go round and place sticks to all such plants as require sup- 
port, and let them be well secured before they take an awkward 
growth; which work should be continued occasionally, accord- 
ing as the plants advance in height. 
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Fix the sticks upright and firmly in the ground; let the stems 
or stalks of the plants be brouglit near the sticks, and tied 
neatly to tliein ; let the ends of the tyings be also cut off close. 

The sticks should bo well proportioned to the natural height 
of each plant : for it looks ill to see a tall stick set for the sup- 
port of a plant of low growth. 

Take off all straggling, broken, and decayed shoots from the 
plants of every kind, and let decayed leaves be cleared away 
whenever they appear. 

CLEANINV; AND DKESSlNfi THE RORDERS, Sir . 

First destroy weeds in every part before they grow large ; 
they will now rise numerously in the borders, &c. 

Let these be destroyed by the hoe or hand, as it is most con- 
venient ; but where the plants stand wide, let the hoe be used, 
it being the most expeditious method. 

Let your hoe be sharp : take the advantage of a dry day to 
use it, cutting the weeds up clean within tiie surface; and let 
every part between the plants be stirred ; and as you go on, let 
all dead leaves and straggling shoots he taken off. 

'Phen rake the borders, Ac., over neatly with a small rake ; 
clearing away, at the same time, all the weeds and litter, and 
let the surface he made perfectly clean and smooth ; and they 
will thus have a requisite, fresh, orderly appearance, agreeably 
for the spring season. 


THE NURSERY. 

SOWING i:vkr<;uki:ns, flowerini; shrurs, and tree-seeds. 

Finish sowing the seeds of evergreens and all other tree and 
shrub seeds, which are intended to be sown this spring. In the 
evergreen tribe most sorts may still be successfully sown, such 
as pines and firs of all kinds, cedars, cypress, junipers, and bays ; 
also the acorns of evergreen oaks, and the seeds of most other 
hardy evergreens. 

All the above, and other seeds of the like kinds, may be 
sown, in beds of light earth in the common ground ; or may 
sow cedars, pines, Ac., in small quantities, in boxes or pots, for 
the convenieiicy of moving them to different situations, accord- 
ing to the season of the year. 
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Likewise most kinds of hardy deciduous tree and shrub seeds, 
both of our own growth, or from America and other foreign 
parts, may also still be sown in this montli ; but the sooner in 
the month this is done the better. 

All these seeds of most sorts of hardy shrubs and trees, both 
of the evergreen and other kinds, may be sown in beds of light 
earth, in the common ground, choosing for their reception a 
moderately light pliable soil. 

Pre})are beds to sow taem in, three or four feet broad ; the 
earth must be broken fine, and the surface laid perfectly even. 

Note . — If some of the more tender or choicer kinds of these 
shrub or tree seeds, nuts. See., are sown in pots, and the pots 
plunged in a moderate hotbed, it would forward their grcjwth, 
and would be particularly advisable for some of the very hard- 
seeded or nut kind of the more tender sorts ; but where there 
is not that conveniency, let them be sown in beds, as above, in 
the common ground : and in which most of the North American 
seeds, and of the temperate European parts, will succeed. 

Sow the seeds of each sort separate, either on the snrf’aoe in 
a regular manner, pressing the larger kinds down a little into 
the earth with the back of the spade, and cover each kind ac- 
cording to its size, a proper depth, with light earth, from about 
half an inch to one or two inches deep : or may be sown in 
drills, a proper depth, as above, especially the larger seeds. — 
See October and November. 

Note . — The seeds of the arbutus, or strawberry tree, may 
also be sown now, as directed in March. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF SEEDREDS. 

Water occasionally the seedbeds of all kinds of trees and 
shrubs, in dry weather; but this must be practised both before 
and after the plants begin to appear. 

Observe at all times to water these beds with moderation ; a 
little and often must be the rule Likewise be very careful not 
to apply the water over hastily at any lime, for that would be 
apt to wash the earth away from the s<M*d, and also from the 
young plants now beginning to corno up ; being particularly 
careful of the more tender and delicate ^orts: generally let tlie 
refreshments of Nvater be repeated moderately once every two 
or three days in warm dry weather; for this will be of great 
service to all such kinds of seedling plants. 

Shade will also prove very beneficial in the middle of hot 
sunny days, to many of the choice kinds of seedling trees and 
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shrubs, about the time of their first appearing, and for some 
time after. 

These young plants may be shaded from the sun occasion- 
ally* by fixing lioops across the beds ; then let mats be drawn 
over the hoops as often as occasion retpiircs. 

Where tliere are boxes, pots, or tubs of seedling plants, let 
them be placed in a shady situation, about the middle or to- 
wards the latter end of this month, where they may have the 
morning sun only. 

All beds of seedling trees and shrubs whatever must be kept 
perfectly clean from weeds. 

This should be carefully attended to, for the weeds arc much 
fpiicker of growth than the young seedling plants of trees and 
shrubs, and would soon get the start of them if permitted to 
stand, and would do much damage. Therefore let the weeds, 
as soon as they appear in the beds, be cleared out, before they 
get to any great head, performing it by a very careful hand- 
weeding. 


C'AEIM OF N'FWLV PLANI’KI) AKTICLKS. 

Watth new plantations of the tenderer kinds of young ever- 
greens and fioworing shrubs, Arc., but in particular those which 
were lately planted out from the seedbeds ; these must not be 
forgott(‘n in dry weather. 

Once a week will he often enough to water any new planta- 
tions, even in the driest season, and to those that are hut lately 
planted : hut such as have been planted in autumn, or early in 
the spring, will rciiuire but very little watering. 

(’lutings, eitluT of fruit or forest trees, flowering slmibs, or 
evergreens, which were planted last autumn or this spring, must 
also be watered now and then in dry weather. 

TKANSn.AXTINC;. 

Evkiu;rki:ns, of most sorts, both seedlings and others, re- 
maining in too close growth, may yet be transplanted ; but this 
should he forwarded as much as possible in the beginning of 
this month, or wholly completed by the middle in all the requi- 
site principal plantings. 

Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars, cypress, and the like kinds, 
will yet bear removal very well. Likewise phillyrcas, alater- 
nuses, phlomises, and pyracantha ; also bays, hollies, and ever- 
green oak; cistuscs, and cytisuscs; arbutus, magnolias, and 
many other sorts of evergreens. 
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They should be plautcd in nursery rows ; which, for small 
•seedlings, may be in rows from six to ten or twelve inches 
asunder; but for larger plants, set them in rows two feet and a 
half or a yard distance, and fifteen or eighteen inches in the row. 

As soon as they are planted, it will be of much advantage to 
give a good watering, to settle the earth about their roots. 

Likewise any deciduous shrubs, and trees of the late shoot- 
ing kinds, that require thinning out or transplanting, may also 
still be removed, performing it as early in the month as possi- 
ble, planting them the above-mentioned distances in tlie nur- 
sery rows. 

For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nursery 
rows, see the two last months. 

NEW <;:iAFTEl) TREKS. 

Examine new grafted trees ; the clay is sometimes apt to 
fall off or crack, so as to admit air and w et to the grafts. 

When this is the case, let the old clay be taken entirely off, 
and immediately apply some more that is fresh and well 
wrought. Let this be perfectly well closed in every part, so 
that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

Where there are any shoots produced from the stocks below 
the grafts, let them be rubbed off close ; for these, if permitted 
to grow, would starve the grafts ; and he careful also to eradi- 
cate all root suckers. 


NEW BUDDED TREES. 

Budded trees should also be looked over about this time ; 
for those that w'ere budded last summer will now he making 
their first shoots, and therefore demand some attention. 

These first shoots from the inoculated buds are, in some 
seasons; apt to he attacked by insects or blights : and these, if 
not prevented, will hinder the young shoots greatly, and some- 
times entirely spoil them ; but by a timely attention, the injury 
may be, in a great measure, prevented : that where the emis of 
the young shoot' appear crumpled, and the leaves curled up, 
let them he carefully taken off, for they a.e full of small in- 
sects. By this practice the vermin may be prevented from 
spreading farther. 

Likewise observe, that all shoots whicli put out from the 
stocks, besides the proper inserted bud, must be also rubbed off 
constantly as they are produced, that the whole efforts of the 
stock may go to the support of the bud-shoots only. 
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HOEING AND WEEDING. 

TIoe and destroy weeds between the rows of young trees ; 
they will now rise abundantly from seed ; but by applying the 
hue to them while young, they may he very expeditiously de- 
stroyed. 

Choose dry w'cather always to destroy weeds by hoe ; let the 
hoe be sharp, and take the advantage of the weeds while they 
are small, and cut them up clean within the surface of the 
ground. 

'riiere is nothing like destroying weeds in due time ; for when 
they are suffered to grow' large, they are constantly hurtful to 
all y»)ung trees and shrubs, and in particular to those plants 
which are not far advanced in their growth. Hesides, they 
appear very disagreeable, and require double labour to extirpate 
them. 

likewise all seedbeds, and others of young trees and shrubs 
in close growth, where not room for the hoe, should be care- 
fully hand-weeded, according as they may require, in proper 
time, before the weeds spread considerably. 

GRAFTING. 

(jiiAFTiN'c, may still be performed upon fruit trees; but it 
must be up(»n the latest shooting kinds of the different sorts ; 
and it must he done tin* first and .second week in the mouth, 
otherwise it w ill mostly he ineffective. 

(iraft holli(‘s with cuttings of the variegated kinds. The first 
fortnight in thi.s month is the proper time to perform that work 
on these plants. 

The common green holly is the proper stock to graft the 
variegated kinds upon : aiul the stocks for this purpose must 
not be less than three or four years' growth from the seed ; but 
those of live and six are very proper for this use. 

(ict some good cuttings or grafts, of the best variegated kinds ; 
they must be shoots of the last summer’s growth. Let them 
be grafted with exactness, according to the general method of 
whip-grafting. — Sec Grafting in the Nttrserg of March, 

Likewise graft any other curious varieties of trees on stocks 
of their own kind. 

But in most fruit trees and other deciduous kinds, where any 
grafting remains to be done, no time should be omitted in 
forwarding it early in the month, before the graft shoots begin 
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to advance much in the spring buds, otherwise the work will 
prove unsuccessful. 


INARCH1N(;. 

Inarching may also be performed now on evergreens, and 
on any kinds of trees or shrubs that you desire to propagate 
that way. 

This method of grafting is only principally intended for those 
kinds of trees and shrubs wliich are not easily raised by common 
grafting or budding, or from seed, layers, or cuttings, or by any 
of the other general methods, for most sorts may be propagated 
by inarching. 

But thU may be practised on almost any kind of trees and 
shrubs, as may be thought convenient, (‘ither by way of curi- 
osity, or otherwise. 

The evergreen kinds maybe inarched any time in this month; 
but the other sorts generally succeed best when inarc bed at the 
beginning. — See Marc/i^ ike. 


THE GKEEN-HOUSE. 

GIVING Ain l O THE (.Ki-:i:N-H<>i;>i: plan i s. 

The green-house plants now require a large portion of frc'c 
air; and this article should be admitted to them e\ery day, 
when the air is anything mild. 

Most of the plants will now be shooting freely ; thc'y muht 
not, therefore, he kept too close, fur that would weaken the 
shoots, and render the plants in general so extremely tender, 
that they would not be able to bear the open air well wlien they 
are first brought forth for the summer season. 

Therefore open the green-house windows every morning, 
more or less, when the air is mild and calm, about an hour or 
two after suurisiiig, and let them coiilince open till within an 
hour or leSxS of the sun’s setting; that is, if the air continues 
mild till that time of the evening. 

WATERING. 

Water must now be duly given to the plants, in general, 
ccording as they stand in need thereof. 

Tlie orange and lemon trees will require that article often. 
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Also the myrtles, geraniums, oleander, amomiim Plinii, and 
cistiises, African heaths, protea, diosinas, and all other plants of 
tlie woody kinds, will require to be frequently refreshed with 
moderate waterings. 

Also any herbaceous exotics, of the green-house tribe, must 
have mo<lcrate waterings occasionally. 

Hut the green-house plants in general must be often looked 
over, to see where water is wanted ; and let all such pots and 
tubs as stand in need of it be properly supplied therewith, for 
this is now a very necessary article. 

Put in Nvatcring the green-house plants, let it be given to all 
kindis with muderaiion, hut especially wiiile tljey are in the 
house, and particularly the more succulent kinds. 

As to the succulent plants of this department, such as aloes, 
seduins, opuntias, euphorbias, crassulas. cereuscs, mesembry- 
antheunnns, Kc., they being naturally replete with humidity, do 
not require much water ; giving it only moderately at times, 
when the earth in the puts appears very dry: as too much 
moisture would rot some of the very succulent kinds of these 
plants. 


SHIITINO PLANTS INTO LAKOER POTS. 

Okavok, lemon, citron, and myrtle trees, and any other of the 
grcen-hoiise ]>lants, may still be shifted into larger pots where 
they reipiire it. 

Let those plants which are to be shifted be brought out of 
the house in a mild day : then take them out of the pots or 
tubs, with th(* hall of earth entire about their roots, and let any 
dry, matted, and decayed roots on the outside and bottom of 
tlie halls he r.eatly cut off, and let some of the old earth on the 
outside be taken away. 

Then, having some fresh earth ready, let some be put into 
the bottom of the new pot or tub ; set the tree, with its ball, as 
above prepare<i, in the middle, and till up the pot or tub with 
the fresh compost, raising it quite over the top of the belli an 
•neb or two thick. 

According as the plants intended are thus fresh potted, &c., 
let them be immediately well watered, to settle the new earth 
close about the ball and roots ; then return them to their places 
in the green-house, and water them moderately, as occasion 
requires. 
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FRESH EARTHING THE PLANTS. 

Those plants which are not to be shifted this year into larger 
pots should have a small augment of fresh eartli, if not done 
last month, by taking some of the old earth, out of the top of 
the pots or tubs, to a little depth, and some fresh and rich com- 
post applied in its stead, which will refresh them greatly. 

This will be remarkably serviceable to orange, lemon, and 
citron trees, and the like kinds, and to all other plants in the 
green-house ; and it should not be omitted now, if it was not 
done before. 

Let the earth first be loosened on the top of the pots or tubs, 
quite to the surface of the uppermost roots, and take it out ; 
then loosen the earth a little way down round the sides, and 
take that out likewise ; then till up the pots or tubs wiih the 
new earth, and give a little water to settle it properly. 

TRIMMING AND CLEANING THE PLANTS. 

Let no decayed leaves remain on any of the green-house 
plants ; but let such, as soon as they appear, be taken od‘, for 
these make the plants appear unsightly, and are also hurtful to 
them in some degree. 

Likewise, when decayed shoots appear, cut them off close, 
as also any shoots of a weakly straggling nature may !)e pruned 
less or more, or cut quite away, as it may appear necessary. 

Let no weeds grow- in the pots or tubs ; keep them free from 
moss, and let no sort of litter be seen about them. 

Where the leaves of orange and lemon trees, <S:c., have con- 
tracted any foulness, they must now be made perfectly clean. 

For the large-leaved sorts, have some soft water in a water- 
ing pot, and a piece of sponge ; dip this in the water, and clean 
the leaves therewith, one by one. It will clean the surface, 
open their necessary pores, and be greatly serviceable to the 
plants ; and let the myrtles, and otlier small-leaved kinds, be 
cleaned from dust, &c., by syringing them orrcasionally. 

HEADING DOWN OR PRUNING MVI/FLES, Ar. 

Where myrtles, or other woody green-house shrubs of simi- 
lar growth, have straggling or irregular heads, they may be 
headed down, or have the straggling branches pruned to some 
regular order; by which means they will put oui plenty of 
strong shoots nearer the stem, and form full and regular heads 
in two or three months' time. 
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Likewise geraniums, SiC., where any have very it regular 
heads, or of thin straggling growth, they may have the shoots 
pruned to some orderly extent ; or long stragglers shortened to 
' form the head more regular, and that they may shoot out late- 
rally in a more compact, equal, branchy manner. 

INARCHING. 

Inahch shrubby exotics, whereby to propagate any particular 
sort ; this being the proper time to perform that method of 
grafting on any of the green-house trees or shrubs. 

Orange, lemon, and citron trees may be propagated by that 
method ; also pomegranates, and many other sorts. 

But this method is not adapted for any general practice, only 
on particular occasions ; or principally on such plants as cannot 
be easily raised any other way, and occasionally by way of 
curiosity. 

By way of curiosity, or as required, you may inarch a branch 
of an orange or lemon tree that has young fruit on it, on one of 
the common orange stocks, and it will be well united by the 
end of August, and may then be separated from the mother 
plant ; and there will be a new tree, with fruit on it, raised in 
the space of four or five months time. — See Inarching^ under 
the article Grafting, in the Nursery, February. 

rilOPACiATINiJ BY SEEDS, CUTTINGS, &c. 

May still sow seeds of any of the e.xotics of this department, 
which succeed by this method of propagation ; generally giving 
them the aid of a hotbed, either that of tanner's bark or hot 
dung, as may be convenient, and defended under frames and 
lights. 

Sow also, where required, the kernels of oranges, lemons, and 
citrons, to raise stocks, on which to inoculate the cultivated 
varieties of these trees, for propagating the respective sorts. — 
See the method advised last month. 

Propagate various sorts of green-house plants, by cuttings, 
layers, and suckers ; and if the cuttings, particularly, are potted 
and placed in a hark bed, in the stove or elsewhere, it will 
greatly facilitate their rooting. 

Young orange stocks for budding raised last year, if in pots 
too small, should now be shifted into larger ; and if then placed 
in a hotbed or barkbed, under a deep frame and glasses, it 
would forward them greatly in growth, and draw them up in 
tall straight stems, two or three feet high, raising the franre as 
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they advance in growth ; and give air every day, and proper 
waterings ; and in June, should be inured by degrees to the full 
air, exposing them fully thereto in the latter end of that month, 
or in July ; some of the strongest will probably be of proper 
growth for budding in August, or most of them at that time the 
year following. 


THE HOTHOUSE. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE STOVE PLANTS IN GENERAL. 

In some pine houses, or stoves, tiiere being, besides the 
pines, many other curious and tender exotic plants, these must 
also have their share of attention. 

Where any of these plants stand in need of larger pots, let 
them now be shifted into such, tilling up the pots with new 
earth. Then, if there be room in the hark bed, let the pots l>e 
immediately plunged to their rims therein ; and l)y the assist- 
ance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants will send out 
roots very freely into the fresh earth, which will give them 
strength, and make them healthy, and of a lively colour. 

Water must also be given to these plants at times ; some 
sorts will require it pretty often. Tlie coffee tree, and all the 
woody kinds, should be refreshed with moderate quantities of 
water, every three or four days ; also the herbaceous kinds oc- 
casionally ; but the succulent kinds do not recpiire so much 
water, giving only a little now and then. 

Where any of the pines, coffee tree, or other stove exotics, 
have contracted much dust, or other foulness considerably, let it 
be cleared off as soon as po.ssible, for it would prove prejudicial 
to the tender plant.s confined in this department, by closing 
those minute pores so essential to vegetation, in pre.serving a 
healthful lively growth ; also where any pines, &c., arc infested 
with small incidental insects, should use timely precaution to 
extirpate these destructive vermin. 

rUOPAG.ATING STOVE EXOTICS. 

Now propagate various sorts of exotics of thi.s conservatory, 
by cuttings, layers, and suckers, according to the nature of the 
different kinds ; planting them in pots, and plunge them in the 
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bark bed : which will promote their rooting freely in a short 
time. 

Likewise sow seeds of any kinds of hot house plants raised 
by tliat metiiod ; sow them in pots, an# plunge these in the 
bark bed. 

Also ill the hot house, you may expeditiously strike cuttings, 
both of many sorts of green house plants, as myrtles, ike., like- 
wise of any curious shrubs of the open ground, plunging the 
pots in the bark bed. 

M IISINO AND SUn'KSSlON PINE PLANTS. 

Thi-isk liaving been regulated as directed for February and 
March, should now be growing rapidly. In clear weather they 
will re((uire to be regularly supplied with water at the roots. 
They .should also be occasionally syringed over head, when 
shut up in the evening, to refresh their foliage and keep them 
clear of dust. The temperature may now be gradually increas- 
ed to s<*venty-tive degree.s, and allow(‘d to exceed that from sun 
heat ten degrees or fifteen degrees during the day. Air 
should be freely admitted according to the state of the wea- 
tlier. 

Most of the plants liaving been shifted as directed for Feb- 
ruary and last month, will not require to be shifted again before 
the beginning of May. Only such as have not been ready then, 
may now re(|nin^ to he sliifted. If the bed have been properly 
preparoil with fresh tan for the plants, when they are shifted, 
it should supply a genial heat to their roots till they are again 
ready for shifting. Hut in case of the heat declining much be- 
fore they are ready for shifting, it may often be considerably 
augmented i^y carefully introducing a top dressing of fresh tan 
over the surface of the bed among the pots. 

Hut in shifting these plants, observe that where any appear 
in a .si(‘k]y condition, or are infested with insects, or seem to 
have bad roots, it will in such cases be proper to clear away 
all the old earth from the roots of the plants; and trim the 
roots or fibres pretty close ; and also if the bottom of the main 
root appear in a decayed or bad state, let the affected part be 
pared away a little with a sliarp knife, in a transverse manner, 
or as yon may see occasion, and strip off some of the lower 
leaves, then immediately replant them in pots of entirely fresh 
earth. 
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FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

Water should be plentifully administered to the roots every 
jfecond or third day, i#order to swell oft' the fruit to a good size. 
Xlquid manure should be occasionally substituted for the water, 
as serving the purpose both of W'atering and nourishment. Or, 
where the strength of the top dressing recommended for last 
aaonth may appear exhausted, a coating of dung may be applied 
to the surface of the pots, to be washed down by the regular 
waterings. Nourishment is particularly necessary at this period 
for the support not only of the fruit but of the suckers which it 
may be desirable to leave for plants. These will now be fast 
forming, and make rapid progress when formed. 

Such of the suckers as are emitted from the roots, should be 
destroyed, as making bad plants from their aptitude to strike into 
fruit prematurely. The suckers, denominated gills, which some, 
times appear upon the footstalks of certain varieties, should also 
be destroyed as useless. Also, of the suckers of the stem, 
only one or two should be spared, unless when the number of 
plants is a greater object than the excellence of the fruit. 

On the debated question whether crowns or suckers are best 
for plants, we may state that crowns make the handsomest, 
and surest bearing plants ; but suckers are generally to be pre- 
ferred for strength. 

FORCING VINE.S. 

The temperature should be continued as regularly as possible 
at the same degree as recommended for last month, but allowed 
lirom sun heat during the day td exceed the lire heat medium 
live or ten degrees. When the berries have reached the size of 
garden peas, the operation of thinning and of tying up the 
i^iilders of such branches as require it, should not be neglect, 
ed. This is of the utmost consequence not only to the free 
awelllng of the berries, but to their excellence in every respect, 
^ V qie up the required Moulders with fresh matting. Fix one 
. 0^4 about one-third from the extremity of the shoulder, 

: or where the shoulder will be most equally halaueed — introduc- 
Jli^ a i^lit of wood longitudinally under the shoulder, to diffuse 
the pressure* in case the shoulder be very heavy. Raise the 
Ai^lSer as iar aa required, and tie the other end of the matting 
to the wires or shoots of the vines. To avoid confusion front 
to save trouble, the under tiers of shoulders may be 
snd kepi up by. the Insertion of slender splits dl W0od» 
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having notches at each end, in which two opposite shoulders 
may rest. 

Then, with a pair of proper grape scissors, cut out the most 
immature of the berries, and also such a quantity of the more 
perfect of them, as will allow the remainder full scope to ex- 
pand. The operation may be completed at two different peri« 
ods. The number of berries to be cut out must depend upon 
the nature of the vines, the number of branches upon them, and 
the size that the berries attain when fully matured. Those which 
set their fruit thickly ; those which produce berries of a large 
size ; and those whicli have a considerable abundance of bunches, 
will require to be freely thinned, both in the berries, and par- 
ticularly in the case of the abundance of bunches, by the entire 
removal of many of these. The musket, the tokay, and sweet- 
water, will not generally require so much thinning as some of 
the other sorts. But such compact growing sorts as the Ham- 
burghs, should be more freely thinned. In general, if fine fruit 
is the object, the great danger is on the side of thinning too 
little. For our own part, we have never had occasion to regret 
liaving thinned at least one-third of both bunches and berries 
— but, often, that we had not thinned them more. Of course, 
it will be understood that in the thinning which is here direct- 
ed, it should be the finest of the bunches and berries which are 
spared. 

Water should now be abundantly supplied both to the roots, 
and also over the leaves, by means of the syringe. This will 
materially forward the swelling of the fruit, and invigorate the 
vines. 

FORCING PEACHES. 

The temperature should be kept about fifty-five degrees, or 
gradually raised so as to reach sixty degrees, by the time that 
the fruit shall be completely stoned. After that, all danger is 
over, provided that the trees be in a healthy state. 

The final thinning of the fruit should then be proceeded 
with. Where fine fruit is an object, it should be thinned, upon 
healthy trees, to the distance of ten or twelve inches apart : but 
where the trees are rather weak.^iot above half that quantity, or 
even less, should be left. Where particular portions of a tree 
may seem weakly, these should be thinned with equally unspar- 
ing hand ; it being exceedingly bad management to allow any 
portions of a tree to be outstripped and swallowed up by the 
other parts. 
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Water should now be much more abundantly supplied than 
hitherto, especially at the roots. The syringe should also be 
frequently applied over the leaves, in the morning or evening.* 
Let this be done with considerable force, so as to displace any 
insects that may attempt a settlement. 

The pruning and training in of the young shoots should be 
continued as directed for last month, and all water shoots fe- 
Aoved, and laterals, unless where they are necessary to fill up 
V acancies. 


CARE OF PLANTS FORCING IN THE STOVE. 

To plants now forcing in the stove, &c., such as kidneybeans, 
strawberries, flowers, &c., be careful to give proper waterings ; 
anti early in this month introduce more for succession. 


MAY. 

WORK TO BE DONE IN TIIH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MELONS. 

Melon plants still require particular care ; those which are in 
framc.s, as well as those under hand or bell-glasses. 

The early plants in frames will now show fruit plentifully, 
and some will be set and sw'elling ; therefore, in order to pro- 
cure a sufficient quantity of tbo.se fruit for a full crop, the plants 
must, at this time, have all possible assistance of the b(‘st 
adapted culture. 

One principal thing to be observed is, to preserve a proper 
degree of heat in the bed.s, by occasional linings of hot dung, 
while the fruit is about settling, and for some time after ; for a 
kindly warmth is also necessary to promote the swelling of the 
fruit after they are set ; for it should be ol-served, that although 
there be often very warm days in this month, yet there some- 
times happen very cold nights, and unfavourable weather, in 
cutting north-easterly w'inds, &c„ which make it so necessary 
to presene a due heat in these beds ; for if the weather should 
prove cold, and at the same time there is but little warmth in 
the beds, the melons will not set nor swell kindly, but most of 
them will turn yellow and go off. Therefore, when it is per- 
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ceived that the beds have much declined in their heat, iinme< 
diately apply a lining of well prepared hot dung to one or to 
both sides of the bed, according as there may be occasion. 

The advantage in adding the above fresh lining to such beds 
as are much decayed in their heat, will soon evidently appear, 
in the growth of the plants and fruit. 

Fresh air must be admitted to the plants every day when the 
w eather is calm and mild ; for this will strengthen them, and 
promote the setting and free swelling of the fruit. This article 
of air must be admitted to the plants by raising the upper ends 
of the lights with props, gradually one, tw'o, or three inches, 
according as the power of the sun and warmness of the day in- 
creases, and shut them by degrees in the afternoon, and quite 
close about four or five in the evening; or sooner, if the wea- 
ther should change cold. 

The glasses must be covered every night with mats all this 
month. Let the mats be thrown over them a little before sun- 
set or soon after in the evening ; but when the air is cold, they 
may be spread over sooner. 

About six or seven in the morning, let the mats be taken off ; 
or, when it is a warm sunny morning, they may be uncovered 
as soon as the sun reaches the glasses ; for the plants should 
not be kept too long close covered, nor in darkness, the power 
of light being very essential to their growth. 

Water should also be given at times to the* melon plants in 
frames, for they will require it in proper moderation, provided 
there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather be tolerably 
warm and sunny. Let this article be given very moderately, 
and not too often, for too much moisture would chill the young 
fruit, and prevent their setting. Once a week or teindays will 
be often enough to water them ; and the value of one or tw'o 
pots of water to a three-light frame will be sufficient. 

Choose always a moderately wann day to water them ; and 
about eight or nine in the morning, or three or four in the after- 
noon, are now the best times in the day to do that work. Shut 
down the lights immediately after w^atcring ; and if the sun 
shines, throw a mat over for half an hour, then take it off again, 
and give air directly, if sunny. Observe, in waterftig these 
plants, it is not advisable to water them generally all over the 
leaves, especially when the fruit is setting ; so should water 
between the runnersJn different parts of the bed with a water- 
ing pot, without the rqse or head, and placing a flat piece of tile 
or oyster shell, &c., water upon this both to prevent the earth 
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from oeing washed from any of the roots by the force of the 
water immediately from the spout of the pot, and to make it 
spread more effectually ; being careful in this, to let as little as 
possible touch the fruit that are about setting, or newly set, and 
do not gfve too much water near the head or main stem of the 
plant. 

Where the plants advance very near the glasses, it will be 
necessary to raise the frame from about three to six inches ; this 
is done by placing bricks or square pieces of wood under each 
comer of the frame. 

According as the melons set, observe to place a piece of tile 
under each young fruit : for this will preserve them from the 
damp of the earth of the bed. 

or MELONS TO BE RAISED UNDER BELL AND HAND-GLASSES 
AND OILED PAPER FRAMES. 

Finish making the hotbed ridges to plant the melons upon, 
which are to be covered with bell or hand glasses, or with frames 
covered. with oil paper; for which see the work of June. The 
plants for this purpose being raised froiA a sowing in March, or 
beginning of last month, will be now of a proper size for final 
transplantation into the above hotbeds, which, if possible, should 
be completed in the first or second week of this month. 

These ridges must be m£\4e of the best hot stable dung : pre- 
paring, first, as directed in the two former months, for other hot- 
beds. And they may now be made, either in trenches three or 
four feet wide, and twelve or fifteen inches deep, or on level 
ground ; but by making them mostly above ground, it will afibrd 
an opportunity of adding a lining to recruit the heat when it 
declines ; however, in either method, let the hotbed ridges be 
made a yard wide at least, though four or five feet would be 
more eligible, and two feet and a half high ; and where two or 
more ridges are to be made near together In a parallel order, 
allow the space of four feet between, and which space, if filled 
with any waste, moderately warm dung, and earth at top, in 
about a month or five weeks after will give a larger scope for 
the roots and runners to extend, and the additional moderate 
heat thereof, enlivening that of the beds, will greatly assist the 
setting of the fruit. 

The ridges being made, get some good earth ; and if this be 
light loam, and has been mixed with one fourth part of very 
rotten dung some months before, it will be better for this pur- 
pose ; but, in default of loam, any rich garden earth will da. 
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The earth is not to be sifted, but very well broken, and mixed 
together with the spade, and then laid not less than six to eight 
or ten inches thick, all over the top of the ridge. 

Then mark out along the middle, the holes for the plants, 
allowing the distance of four feet between ; and set a bell or 
hand-glass over each, and keep them close down till the earth 
under them is warm, and then bring in the plants, which, if now 
in pots, having only three at most in each, turn them caretully 
out, with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the earth 
where each glass stands ; place one pot of plants, with the ball 
into each hole ; close the earth very well about the ball, and 
also about the stems of the plants ; give every hole a little 
water, and immediately put on the glasses. 

Shade the plants from the sun, for the first two or three days, 
from about eight to four o’clock ; but, after that, let them have 
more aud more sun every day, till they are able to bear it fully 
without flagging. 

Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the warmest 
side of the glasses, but keep them close shut down every night. 
The glasses must also be covered every night all this month 
with mats. 

Those plants now planted out will produce ripe fruit, some 
about the end of July; but the principal crop^will be in August 
and September. 

When any of the melon plants have filled the bell or hand- 
glasses, the runners must then have liberty to run from under 
them ; but they must not be trusted out before the latter end 
of this mouth, or beginning or middle of next ; being guided in 
this by the temperature of the weather, which, until settled in 
warm and dry, must be very cautious in training out the plants. 

If, therefore, about the last week in this month, or beginning 
of next, the plants have advanced considerably in runners to the 
extent of the glasses, they should be trained out, provided, 
however, the season is become warm, dry, and settled, not else, 
before the middle of June ; raising each glass upon three props, 
about two inches and a half high, and let the ends of the vines 
or runners be trained out at regular distances ; being careful to 
cover the ridges every night, and in all bad weather, with large 
mats. 

But when the vines of these plants are trained from under 
the hand-glasses, it would be of great advantage to place oiled 
paper frames over some of the beds, previously removing the 
hand-glasses ; these frames remaining constantly night and day, 
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and they admitting the light and heat of the sun sufficiently, 
■will prove effective beneficial shelters. — See June, 

MANAGEMENT OF CUCUMBER PLANTS IN FRAMES. 

Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfection of 
bearing ; they must therefore be carefully attended. 

Still support a moderate heat in the beds, by the application 
of linings of hot dung, &c., where necessary. — See the two last 
months. 

These plants will require to be often refreshed wdth moderate 
waterings, generally not less than twice a week ; and a morning 
and afternoon are the most proper times for watering them at 
this season. 

The plants must also be allowed proper admission of free air 
every mild day, for the sun has now great power, and if the 
glasses were to be kept too close, it would destroy the plants. 
Therefore, raise the upper end of the lights every warm, sunny 
mornirtg, about seven, eight, or nine o’clock, according to the 
temperature of the weather ; and according as the heat of the 
day increases, continue raising the gla.sses a proportionable 
height, from one to two or three inches. 

The lights must be .shut clo.se down every evening, about five 
or six o’clock; but in cold evenings shut them down an hour or 
two sooner. 

Shade the plants from the sun in very hot, sunny days. The 
time to do this is from eleven to two o’clock. 

Where the glasses are pretty close to the plants, it will now 
be advisable to allow them a larger space of room, by raising 
the frame three or four to live or six inches at bottom ; the 
plants will then enjoy the air more effectively, grow stronger, 
and stand the sun with less danger of scorching their leaves. 
Continue covering the glasses every night with mats all this 
month, generally covering up towards sunsetting, and uncover 
soon after its rising in the morning. 

The early cucumbers will now be in lull production of fine 
fruit, which, when about four or five, to six or eight inches long, 
are fit to cut for the table. 

In the cucumbers now in bearing, should still continue to 
impregnate, or set the young fruit, according as it comes into 
blossom ; generally the same day that the flower expands, or 
second at farthest, in the forenoon, while the generative organs 
retain their fertilizing oroperty in the fullest degree ; for this is 
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particularly essential in this business. — See Cucutuhers in Marck 
and April, 


CUCUMBERS TO BE PLANTED UNDER HAND OR BELL-GLASSKS. 

Ci/cuMBSus may now be planted out on hotbed ridges, under 
band or bell-glasses. 

The plants being raised for this purpose, in March, or^ast 
month, should be planted out the beginning and middle of this : 
and they will begin to b('ar about the beginning, or towards the 
middle of .lime, and will continue bearing till the cold weather 
ill autumn destroys the plants. 

The hotbeds for this pur[)ose must be made of good hot 
dung, as formerly observed ; and may be made either on level 
ground, or principally now in wide trenches, as they will not 
require to be lined. * 

If the latter is intended, choose any compartment of good 
ground in tlie full sun ; thc^re dig a trench, a yard wide, and 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, la\ing the earth that comes out 
neatly all along the side of the trench. Fill this trench with 
fresh hot dung, and raise it from six to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches above the surface of the ground ; for the beds should be 
at least two feet thick of dung. Then cover the bed with the 
excavated earth of the trenches, six or eight inches thick over 
the top of the dung; levelling the rest of the earth close along 
each side of th(' b<*d, corresponding with that at top ; the whole 
forming the bed like a sort of ridge. 

l^ut when intended to make these hotbed ridges on level 
ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed with rich 
earth, a.s above. 

Then, in either method, as soon as the bod is earthed, mark 
out the holes for the plants, exactly along the middle, three feet 
six inches distance, and directly cover each place with a hand- 
glass ; and in a day or two the dung will have warmed the earth, 
ready for the reception of the plants. 

Proceeding then to the planting, form the earth under each 
glass a little hollow, circularly, and in each place, under the 
said glasses, holo-in three good plants, observing if the plants 
were pricked in pots last month for this occasion, plant thefn as 
above, with the ball of earth about the roots entire ; or, if not 
in pots, remove mid plant them with as much earth as will 
readily adhere about the roots: give them directly a little 
water ; their let the glasses be immediately put on, and shade 
the plants from the sun till they have got root. 
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Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm and mild, 
by tilting the wannest side of the glasses, and let them be re- 
freshed with occasional moderate waterings : and when they 
have, in advanced growth, filled up the glasses next month, train 
them out in a regular order. — See June. 

They must be covered every night with mats, until the mid- 
dle June. 

But where good plants cannot be readily procured to plant in 
the above beds, let some seed be put in early in the month ; the 
plants will soon come up, and w'ill come into bearing at a very 
acceptable time in June and July. 

The hotbed being made and earthed as above directed, mark 
out the holes for the seed, three feet and a half asunder ; and 
in the fonn of a shallow basin, only about an inch and a half 
deep, and nine or ten inched wide. In the middle of each of 
these holes, sow eight or nine seeds, half an inch deep, and then 
put on the bell or hand-glasses. After the plants have been up 
ten or twelve days, they must be thinned, leaving only three of 
the strongest in each hole, drawing a little earth about their 
stems ; and give a light watering, to settle the loosened earth 
below close to the roots ; managing them afterwards according 
to the foregoing directions, and they will begin to bear some 
fruit in the third or fourth week in June. 

CUCUMBERS TO TICKLE. 

Sow cucumbers for pickling, &c., either generally now in the 
natural ground, to remain for the principal crop of picklers, &c., 
or occasionally in a hotbed, if coldish bad weather, to forward 
them for transplanting into the open ground next month, which 
is generally as soon as the plants can stand the full air in this 
country. 

However, in regard to sowing this crop in the open ground, 
it must not be done generally till towards the middle or latter 
end of the month ; or if the season is coldly unsettled, or very 
wet, as has ofteh been the case of late years, defer sowing till 
the last week in this month, or the first in June, allotting for 
this purpose a piece of rich free ground. Jigging it regularly, in 
a level order, and divide it into beds of five or six feet wide, 
allowing twelve inches between bed and bed for an alley; then 
mark out the holes for the seed, along the middle of each bed, 
allowing three feet and a half between hole and hole ; loosen 
the places for the holes, breaking the earth well, and form each 
in a small concave hollow, with the hand, like a shallow basin. 
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about an inch and a half deep, and ten or twelve inches over ; 
and sow in the middle of each hole eight or ten seeds, covering 
tliein near half an inch deep with earth. 

After the seed is sown, if the weather should prove hot and 
dry, it will be proper to sprinkle the holes with water: but this 
must be given very moderately, just enough to moisten the 
earth a little, for too much moisture in the earth would rot the 
seed ; but when the seed is germinated, and the young plants 
coming up, give water freely in dry warm weather. 

When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, they 
must be thinned, and leave no more than three or four of the 
best plants in every hole. 

But in sowing picklers, if a cold wet season, in which these 
seeds, sown in the natural ground, either rot or make but little 
progress ; or that, ifi order to forward both the seed and young 
plants a week or fortnight in growth, it would, in either case, be 
proper to sow the seed in a slight hotbed, just to raise the 
plants more effectively and forwarder in their young state, till 
about a week or ten or twelve days old to a fortnight at most ; 
then to be transplanted finally into the natural ground: the 
method is as follows : — 

Having a supply of proper horse stable dung, of good mode> 
rate heat, make a hotbed the width of a garden frame, or not 
less than a yard wide, for hand-glasses, and half a yard high, 
and the length in proportion to the quantity of plants you would 
raise ; as soon as the hod is thus made, either set on the frame, 
and lay in the earth, or, being previously earthed, may use 
hand-glasses ; or, in default of these, an awning of large mats 
occasionally : observing, in either method, to earth the bed 
directly only about three or four inches thick ; and then, as it 
is advisable generally to transplant these plants when quite 
young, in little clusters together, sow the seed accordingly ; 
that is, either sow some in small pots, several seeds in the mid* 
die of each, and plunge them in the hotbed, or for larger or 
considerable supplies, sow in the earth of the bed, in little clus- 
ters, with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or with your fingers con- 
tracted, make holes about an inch wide, and half an inch or near 
an inch deep, and about an inch and a half asunder, dropping 
six or eight seeds in each hole, and cover them in ifith ea^fth ; 
this is called dotting them in : or instead of this you may draw 
drills across the bed ; the seed to be sown in the drills, observ- 
ing to sow them quite thick, not generally all along the drills, 
but rather in little patches, six or eight good seeds in each, so 

L 2 
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close as to almost touch, aud cover them half an inch deep with 
earth ; allow a clear space in each drill of two inches between 
each patch or cluster of seed, and let the drills be two or three 
inches asunder: by thus sowing the seed in clusters, as it were, 
the plants will rise in bunches for transplantation in that order, 
as below ; continuing, in the interim, to defend the bed, either 
with the frame-light or with hand-glasses ; or, in want of these, 
with mats, as before intimated, every night and all bad weather ; 
and give occasional gentle waterings. 

Then, when the plants have been come up about six, eight, 
or ten days, and show the rough leaves in the centre, it is pro- 
per to plant them out, if the weather is settled : for in this order 
of culture, as after removal from the hotbed, they not having 
the aid of further artificial heat, it is most successful to plant 
them out while in that young state of growth, as aforesaid, 
taking them up in clusters as they grow, with the earth about 
their roots ; and in that mani\er let them be planted in the 
places where they are to rem«ain, allotting one bunch of plants 
to a hole, and giving them immediately some water ; they will 
quickly’ strike root, without hardly feeling their removal ; ob- 
serving, however, that if the w'eather should at that time prove 
unfavourably cold, may continue them, under occasional shelter, 
in the bed a week or more longer, till the season settles in 
warm. 


PLANTING AND SOWING GOrUDS AND PUMPKINS. 

Plant out from the hotbed the gourds and pumpkin.s which 
were sown in April ; it may be done any time towards the mid- 
dle or latter end of this month 

But as the fruit of these plants is not of much estimation or 
value for any material culinary usfs, or other i?conomical pur- 
pose, should only raise a few, where any arc required, either 
for any domestic occasions, both in the quite young green 
growth of the fruit, and when of full maturity ; or some chiefly 
by way of curiosity, for the great variety of the fruit in its 
numerous different and singular shapes, sizes, colours, stripes, 
and variegations, from two or three inches* growth, as in 
the orang#and pear gourds, to one, two, or three feet, or more, 
in different sorts, in round, oval, hemispherical, bottle -shaped, 
barrel-shaped, star-shaped, and of various other forms. 

Some of them may be planted out in the common ground, in 
a warm situation, about the middle of this month, when the 
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weather is settled in warm; they will grow freely, and produce 
ripe fruit in August; and the common pumpkin is often sown 
or planted upon old dunghills ; they will spread wonderfully, 
and produce much large fruit. 

But in order to have any particular sort produce fruit earlier 
in summer, it is effected by planting some out, the beginning 
or middle of the nionth, upon holes of hot dung, under hand or 
bell-glasses, or other occasional shelter : dig some holes, two 
feet wide, and about a spade deep, in the places where the 
plants are to produce their fruit, filling the holes with new horse 
dung, covering that six inches deep with earth, and so plant 
your gourds, A.O., or may sow the seeds, and cover them with 
the above glasses, or with oiled paper frames, till they be- 
gin to run ; then may disco’.itinue the shelters. 

However, in default of dung or glasses, for holding them out 
as ab(jve, may plant any of tlic gourd kinds, or others, in the 
full grt)uud, in a warm situation, as aforesaid, towards the mid- 
dle of the month, when settled warm weather, and the pump- 
kins, Kc., may b(* planted anywhere. 

Observe to plant some of the orange, and other small gourds, 
near to a \Nall, or other fence, or against an arbour, &c., and 
when the plants begin to run, let tlic vines or runners be neatly 
trained, and fastened up close to the wall, pales, &c. Where 
this is practised, the plants, together with the fruit, will make 
an agreeable appearance in the months of July, August, and 
September. 

Or some of the gourds, and others of the moderate running 
kinds, may also he occasionally supported with stakes ; that is, 
when the plants begin to run, let a tall firm stake be fixed in 
the ground near each plant ; and according as their vines 
advance in length, let them be trained up carefully round the 
stakes. 

But the pumpkins, and large kinds of gourds, should now be 
planted out, or seed sown in any open compartment, or upon 
dunghills, <S.c., setting them eight or ten feet distance; and the 
plants, in their advaheing growth, permitted to extend upon the 
surface of the ground. 

The seed of gourds and pumpkins may still be sown in the 
first or second week, or any time in the month, either at once 
in the full ground, dr upon holes of hot dung, as above, to re- 
main j or in a hotbed for transplantation, as in last month ; and 
when the plants have got rough leaves, one or tw’o inches broad» 
they should be planted out in the open ground. 
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But in default of hot dung, &c., sow them now in the com- 
mon ground at once, in the places where they are to remain. 

KIDNEY BEANS. 

Now plant a full crop of kidney beans, to succeed those 
planted in April. 

Any of the dwarf kinds may now be planted : but the best 
and most profiUible for this plantation are the black speckled 
dwarfs, Battersea and Canterbury white dwarfs ; or also a few 
dun coloured, and large white. 

Draw drills for them an inch deep, and tw'o feet and half dis- 
tance ; place the beans in the drills two or three inches asun> 
der, draw the earth evenly over them, and let the surface be 
lightly raked smooth. 

Plant also the scarlet runner, or any other of the running 
kinds of kidney beans. 

Most of the running sorts are exceeding profitable for the 
service of a family, for they are surprising great bearers; but in 
particular, the scarlet flowering bean ; and there is a variety of 
this, that differs from it only in colour, which, both in the seed 
and flowers, is white : but their manner of growth, mode of 
bearing, and pods, are similar: and both the varieties being 
very plentiful bearers in long continuance, are very proper for 
this plantation : the large white Dutch runners are also very 
proper to plant now, are excellent beans, the pods of consider- 
able length, but the plants do not continue long in production, 
like the scarlet, .S^c. 

All the running or climbing sorts of kidney beans, extending 
considerably by their runners, and requiring support of tall sticks 
or poles, &c., must bev allowed more room to grow than the 
dwarf kinds ; so that the drill.s- for these large sorts must be 
three feet six inches distant at least, and about an incli and a 
half deep, or a single drill along any vacant wall, paling, 
Duilding, See. 

Place the beans in the drills three or four inches asunder, 
and cover them equally with earth. 

When the plants are come up, and begin to pu.sh their run- 
ners, then let some tall sticks or poles be placed to each row, 
for the plants to climb upon. The runners will soon catch 
hold, and will twine themselves naturally round the sticks or 
poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, or more ; or if any are 
plated in a row close agaiast a wall, or any high fence or 
building, may suspend strong packthread from above, six inches 
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distance, fastened tight at both ends, the lower end of which 
may be tied to a stick thrust into the ground ; and the runners 
will readily ascend round the strings. 

There is much advantage in planting these running kinds, 
especially the scarlets, &c., for a lasting crop ; for those that 
are now planted will begin bearing in July or August, and con- 
tinue producing plentifully till October. 

Though, as in many families these are not so much esteemed 
for general use as the dwarf sorts, they should be planted in 
smaller or larger portions accordingly, and generally most of the 
dwarfs for the main crop: nor are the running kinds so much 
cultivated by the market gardeners, as large quantities would 
require great trouble to stick them, and are not generally so 
saleable as the dwarf beans. 

However, in private gardens, should generally cultivate tole- 
rable crops of the runners, more or less, for the supply of a 
family, as during the season they will be always in ready pro- 
duction : two sowings, one this month and another in June, 
will furnish plentiful supplies of young pods, in constant suc- 
cession, from July till the middle or end of October. 

CAPSICUMS FOU PICKLING. 

TfiE capsicums for pickling which were sown and raised in a 
hotbed, in March or April, should now be transplanted into the 
full ground. 

But as these plants are tender, and being raised in a hotbed, 
must not be planted out till settled warm weather, or towards 
the middle or latter end of the month. 

Dig a spot of rich ground for their reception, and rake the 
surface smooth, then put in the plants by line, a foot asunder 
every way, and water them. 

LOVE-APPLES, FOR SOUPS, Ac. 

Plant out tomatoes, or love-apples, from the hotbed where 
raised, about the middle or latter end of the month, to produce 
fruit in autumn, for pickling, soups, K:c. 

These plants being trailers, and very luxuriant and rambling 
in their growth, must therefore be planted close to a wall, pales, 
or espaliers; and when they begin to branch out, must be 
trained, and nailed to the wall or pales in the manner of a wall- 
tree, or may be trained to strong stakes. 

Observe, they must be planted against a soilth wall or othei 
south fence, or in some sunny exposure ; for if planted in the 
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shade the fruit would not ripen. Any wide vacant spaces be- 
tween wall trees would suit them well, and will produce ripe 
fruit in August or September, &c. 

One stout plant in a place is sufficient. Water them as soon 
as they are planted, and shade them from the sun till they have 
taken root ; and a little shelter of hand-glasses, &c., in cold 
nights, for tlie first fortnight, would be very serviceable. 

ASPAUACil'S. 

Aspabagus will now be fit to cut for use. 

In cutting the shoots of these plants, it should be observed, 
that, when they are advanced about two or three to four or five 
inches above ground, they should be gathered ; but those about 
two to three or four inches are generally in prime order, while 
the top bud or head remains compact ; which when permitted 
to run, soon becomes open and loose, and of less estimation. 

When proceeding to cut or gather them, be careful to thrust 
your knife down close by the side of the shoots you intend to 
cut, lest you wound or destroy any young buds tliat arc coming 
up in succession, and do not yet appear ; cutting the shoots olf 
slanting; about three or four inches within the ground. — See 
April. 

Let the beds of these plants be now carefully cleaned from 
weeds, which, at this season, will be advancing very numerously, 
and should therefore either give a careful hand-weeding; or, 
with a small hoc, taking opportunity of a dry day, cut up all 
weeds clean within the surface, and they will soon all die elf'ec- 
tualJy. 


TUANSPI. ANTING EETTUCK. 

In moist weather, transplant Cos lettuce and other kinds 
which were sown the two former months. 

Choose a rich spot fur these plants, in a free open situation, 
not encumbered with spreading trees, &c., which would draw 
the plants up slender, without forming good hearts ; dig the 
ground neatly, and rake the surface smooth ; then put in the 
plants in rows, ten or twelve inches asunder, and give some 
water to settle the earth about their root* ; giving also occa- 
sional after- waterings, till the plants have taken root. 

Such lettuces, in young plants, of two or three inches ad- 
vance, as are intended to remain where sown, to attain full 
growth, should now be thinned regularly, in proper lime, about 
a foot or fifteen inches distant or any among other crops, as 
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onions, leeks, carrots, &c., must be thinned more considerably, 
or generally, not less than two or three feet asunder. 

sow LETTUCE- SEKD. 

Sow Icttuce-seed ; this should be done at two or three dif- 
ferent times this month, that there may be a constant supply of 
these plants in good perfection, in succcssional order in the 
proper season, whicVi, from these sowings come into full 
growth in July and August, to succeed those of the spring-sown 
crops. 

ihc white and thegreen Cos lettuces, .Egyptian, spotted Cos, 
Cilician, and imperial, are all proper kinds to sow now : or oc- 
casionally the grand admirable, large white Dutch, and the 
brown Dutch, &c., so in the whole may choose the most desir- 
able. 

All open situation must be chosen in which to sow these 
.seeds where the ground is light and rich ; sow each sort sepa- 
rate, and rake them in light and evenly. 

The beds wherein these seeds are sown must be often re- 
freshed with water in dry weather, to promote a free growth, 
both in the seed and young plants, 

rVING Ul* EARLY LETTUCE. 

Kari.y (.'os lettuce, of .some advanced growth, beginning to 
heart a little, may, in some of the largest plants, have the leaves 
tied up togetiier 3nf>tieratcly, with a string of bass, which will 
forward their cabbaging and whitening in the heart sooner for 
use, and render them more crisp and tender for eating. 


SMALL SALADING. 

Sow cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and other small aalad 
seeds often. 

When a constant supply of the.se .small herbs are required 
young, there should be some seed of each sort put into the 
ground once every week or fortnight. 

Ob.serve, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is proper to 
.sow these seeds now on a somewhat shady border. Draw 
shallow drills, and sow the seeds therein very thick, and cover 
them lightly with earth. In dry weather, give them a mode- 
rate watering every other day. 
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SPINACH. 

Spinach irtay still be sown, where required in continued suc- 
cession, sowing generally the round leaved sort, and mostly in 
an open situation. 

In some families spinach is required in succession all siim- 
in^, or in continuance some part of that season ; in which case, 
some seed should be sown every twelve or fourteen days, as the 
plants of the summer sowings soon run up to stalks, in a use- 
less growth : sow the seed moderately thin, and rake it well 
into the ground ; or may occasionally sow it in shallow flat 
drills, twelve to fifteen inches asunder, covering in the seed 
regularly. 

Hoe and thin the young spinach of last month’s sowing ; 
eradicate all w'eeds : and where the plants stand thick, thin 
them moderately, in some regular order, especially those pro- 
duced from the broad-cast sowing, not so material in those 
growing in drills. 

Should now, the beginning or middle of this month, if not 
done, leave some best sorts of spinach to run for seed, both of 
the winter crop, of the triangular-leaved kind, and early .spring- 
sown plants of the round-leaved, to have a proper supply of 
seed of both varieties. 


TURNIPS. 

. Sow more turnips : they will come in at a fine season ; fit 
to draw for the table by the middle or latter end of June : but 
will be in excellent order till the beginning of August. 

Allot an open compartment of mellow ground ; and, while 
fresh turned up, sow the seed, moderately thin and equally in 
every part ; tread it evenly down, and rake it in regularly. 

Hoe and thin the turnips which were’ sown the last month : 
cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regularly, to seven or 
eight inches distance. 

This Work of thinning should always be performed when the 
rough leaves are about the breadth of a man’s thumb,, or before 
they grow much larger, as the work can then be effected with 
greater expedition and regularity.* 

CLEANING AND THINNING CARROTS AND PARSNEPS. 

Carkots and parsneps will now be advancing fast in their 

^ G«ii<*ral crop< of should Always b« sowa in drills, about an inch deep and 

not less than twelve or fifteen inches apart. 
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growth, and shouhf be properly encouraged : clear them from 
weeds, and thin the plants out to due distances. 

This work may be done either by hand or hoe ; but, for 
large crops particularly, small-hoeing them is the preferable 
method, both as the most expeditious, and by loosening the sur. 
face of the ground with the hoe, it will greatly promote the free 
growth of the plants. 

However, at any rate, let these plants be cleared from 
weeds, and thinned out to proper distances, that they may have 
full liberty to grow at top and swell at bottom. Thin out, 
therefore, the general crops, to about six or seven inches dis- 
tance at least, and cut down all weeds. There is great advan- 
tage in allowing these plants room enough, for then their roots 
will be large, long, and straight ; the parsneps in particular, if 
thinned from above seven or eight to ten or twelve inches dis- 
tance, the roots will swell considerably larger, and attain their 
utmost perfection. 

Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be drawm 
gradually for the table while young, need not be thinned at 
first to more than four or five inches distance ; as by a gradual 
thinning out the larger for use, the rest will gain more and more 
room daily. 

But the main crops of carrots that you intend shall remain 
to grow to full size, should be thinned to the proper distance at 
once, from above six to seven or eight inches distance. 

SOWING CARROTS. 

Carrot-seed may still be sown where required ; it will grow 
freely, and the plants will come up soon, and they will be ready 
in young growth to draw for the table by the latter end of July, 
or soon in August, and continue in fine order all the autumn 
season. 


ONIONS. 

The crops of onions should, towards the middle or latter end 
of this month, be perfectly well cleared from weeds ; and the 
plants intended for the main crop of bulbers should be thinned 
in proper time from about three to four or five inches distance ; 
being careful to leave the strongest plants. 

This work may either be performed by hand or with the 
small hoe ; the latter is the quickest method, and by stirring the 
ground with the hoe, &c., it is of great service to the growth of 
the plants, having for this purpose a small one-hand hoe, abdUt 
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two inches broad ; observing in the main cr^ps designed wholly 
for full bulbing, to thin them regularly to at least about three 
or four inches distance. 

But where a supply of young onions are wanted for thinning 
out by degrees for various domestic occasions, both as young 
cibols and in small bulbous growths, there should be a crop 
reserved un thinned for that purpose ; but observing to thin them 
regularly as you draw them for use, leaving a sufficiency for 
a tolerable crop, of the most promising plants to stand for full 
bulbing. 

HAMBURGH PARSLEY, SCORZONEUA, AND SALSAFY. 

The young crops of Hamburgh, or large-rooted parsley, scor- 
zonera, and salsafy, must now be carefully cleaned from weeds, 
and the plants should be thinned or hoed out to proper distance's, 
that their roots may have room to swell ; thinning them about 
six or seven inches asunder. 

The seeds of scorzonera and salsafy should now be sown for 
the winter crop. Sow them in the first or second week of this 
month, in an open spot of ground, each sort separate, and rake 
them in. 

These plants when sown early, are apt to run up for seed, 
before they are hardly fit for use. But those that are sown 
now will not run, and their roots will be in excellent order for 
the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till spring follow- 
ing. 


CABBAGES AND SAVOYS. 

Transplant spring-sown cabbage and savoy plants for autumn 
and winter use, also red cabbages. 

These should be allotte^l an open situation : or some may 
be planted between rows of early tauliflowers, or wide rows of 
garden beans, or French beans. 

But where there is ground to spare, and clear of other crops, 
it will be more advisable to allot all these kinds of plants an 
open compartment fcr themselve.s. Plant them out, if possible, 
in moist weather, in tows two feet or two and a half asunder, 
and about two feet distance in the lines ; and as soon as they 
are planted give each a little water. 

Draw earth about the stems of early cabbages, and others ; 
this will strengthen the plants greatly, and will also bring them 
forward in their growth. 

The earliest cabbages will now be well advanced in growth, 
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have formed tolerable full hearts, and begin to turn their inner 
leaves for cabbaging ; they may be greatly assisted and brought 
forward by tying their leaves together. Get some bass, and go 
over the plants row by row, and let such of the forwardcst with 
fullest hearts, as begin now to turn their leaves the most con- 
cavely inward, in order for heading, be tied. In doing this, 
observe to gather all the leaves up regularly ; and then, with 
some bass strings, tie them together ; but do not tie them too 
tight, for that would occasion the plants to rot. 

This will bring the plants forward for use sooner by a week 
or fortnight than they would naturally be of themselves ; 
and they will be much whiter in the heart, and more tender to 
eat. 

Sow sugar-loaf cabbage-seed, and any other close, quick- 
hearting kinds, for summer and autumn, colew'orts, and young 
autumn cabl)agcs. 

Likewise sow* some savoys to plant out in July and August 
for a successional winter crop. 

K AUl. Y C A U LIFLO W K US. 

The cauliflowers that w’ere defended with hand-glasses all 
winter and spring, being now of considerably advanced growth, 
should have the glasses wholly discontinued, if not done the end 
of last month. 

Look over early cauliflowers often, about the middle or lat- 
ter end of the month ; some of the plants will then begin to show 
their flower-heads in the centre •; and as soon as these appear, 
they should he screened from the sun and wet, which would 
both occasion them to open, and change their peculiar white- 
ness to that of a yellowish hue. 

Therefore, as soon as a flower appears in some advanced 
growth, let some of the largest leaves be broke down over it. 
This will answer the double purpose of shading the head from 
the sun, and defending it from wet, whereby the cauliflowers 
will be preserved in their natural whiteness, and will be close, 
Arm, and beautiful. 

These plants should in very dry weather be occasionally 
watered; for this will cause the heads to grow to a larger 
size. 


TRANSPLANTING CAULIFLOWERS. 

Transplant, if not done last month, the young cauliflower 
plants raised this spring from seed. 
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For the reception of these young plants, let a piece of the 
richest ground be chosen, and spread thereon some good rotten 
dung, and then dig the ground one spade deep, and as you go 
on, let the dung be regularly buried. 

The plants are to be set in this compartment at two feet, or 
two feet and a half each way asunder; and they must be 
watered as soon as they are planted. 

There may be sown, if you choose it, on the same ground, 
between the cauliflower plants, a thin crop of spinach, or a thin 
sprinkling of salmon radishes, &c. 

SOWING CAULIFLOWER-SEED FOR A MICHAELMAS CROP. 

Sow cauliflower-seed ; the plants that are raised from this 
sowing will come into use in October, and will be in high per- 
fection the greatest part of November, and sometimes longer. 

This is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. 

Observe, the seed for this crop must not be sown till about 
the 24 th of this month ; at which time prepare a three or four 
feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free situation. 

Get some good seed of the last year’s saving ; sow this equally, 
moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, and sprinkle the bed 
often in dry weather with water. 

When the plants have got two or three leaves an inch broad, 
they should be pricked out into a nursery-bed to attain strength 
for flnal transplantation.— See June and Juiy, 

BROCOLI. 

Brocoli seeds, both of the purple and white kinds, must be 
sown in this month, for the second principal crop for use the 
following winter and spring. 

It will be advisable to sow a little of this seed at two differ- 
ent times this month, in order to have a proper supply : there- 
fore sow some seed of both kinds in the first week in the month, 
and more about ihe twentieth or twenty-fourth ; the plants 
raised from tbese^owings will produce their heads probably 
some in December and January ; and the others more generally 
in February, March, and April, but in greatest perfection the 
two last named months ; and after the main heads are gathered, 
the stalks of the purple sort particularly yfW\ yield abundance 
of excellent sprouts, but rarely any from the white, or cauli- 
flower brocoli. 

These seeds hiust be sown in a bed or border of rich earth, 
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in an open exposure, each kind separate, and rake them in re- 
gularly. 

But in order to have brocoli produce heads before Christmas, 
that is, in October, November, and December, you must sow 
some seeds of each kind in March, or beginning or middle of 
April, which see. 


BORE-COLE. 

Sow bore-cole, otherwise brown-cole, for next autumn, win- 
ter, and spring use, if not done in March and April. — For di- 
rections, see last Month. 

sow AND PLANT SAVOYS. 

Sow savoy seed for a latter crop : the true green savoy is 
the best sort to sow now, for it is the hardest to stand the 
winter. 

This seed may be sown any time in the month, and will come 
in very well for a late crop ; but to have a good crop of full- 
headed plants, let the seed, if possible, be sown in the first or 
second week in the month ; the plants will soon come up, and 
will be fit to transplant in the end of June, and in July, and be- 
ginning of August. Generally sow the seed in a free, open 
exposure, and rake it in regularly. 

The plants raised from this sowing will be tolerably well 
cabbaged by November, and will continue good till March. 

Plant out some early sown savoys, two feet distance, to cab- 
bage in September and October, &c. 

PLANTING AND HOEING BEANS. 

Plant more garden beans for latter crops in July, August, and 
September. 

The Windsor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds will yet succeed 
tolerably well ; and the long-pod sand white-blossom beans are 
also very proper to plant any time this month. 

But where a constant succession of young beans are desired 
all the summer season, there should be some seeds put into the 
ground at three different times this month, allowing ten or twelve 
days, or not exceeding a fortnight, between each planting ; and 
at this season it will be of advantage to allow them a situation 
where the ground is moistest, if there is a choice of soil, plant- 
ing them in rows a yard asunder. 

Hoe the ground between the rows of advancing young beans 
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cutting up all weeds, and draw earth about the steins of the 
plants. 


MANAGEMENT OF BEANS IN BLOSSOM. 

Now it will be proper to top such beans as are in bloom, to 
promote the free setting of the pods. 

This should, in the beginning or middle of the month, be 
particularly practised to the early crops, provided it was not 
done last month. 

By this practice the pods will set sooner, and swell faster, 
and be better nourished, and come in almost a week sooner 
than if the plants were permitted to run ; for having no advan- 
cing top to nourish, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit. 

But let this be performed to beans in general now in full 
blossom ; observe to let the stems be first advanced to such a 
due height, as to have a sufficient quantity of pods ; the early 
Mazagan bean may be toppqd'when about two feet high, and 
the larger sorts should be topped when from about two feet and 
a half or yard, to three and a half high, according to the growth 
of the different varieties. 

But with respect, how'ever, to the small early beans, if you 
would have them come in as Carly as possible, you should top 
them as soon as the blossom at the bottom of the stalks begin 
to open. 


SOWING PEAS. 

Sow likewise more peas. To have a regular supply, let 
some be sown at least twice in this month ; but where constant 
supplies of young peas are much wanted, three or four sowings 
will not b6 too often, and there will be the greater chance of 
success in the late sowing. 

The best sorts to sow now are the marrowfats ; also may 
sow the Spanish moratto, green and white rouncivals, being 
fine large sorts ; likewise any of the hotspur kinds, and Prussian 
peas, &c , ; and* those tHiat are sown any time in this month will 
sometimes yield l^lerably good crops toward the latter end of 
July, and in August, kc. 

This is now a proper time to sow any of the dwarf kinds of 
peas. These sorts seldom grow above two or three feet high ; 
some not above fifteen or eighteen inches, but are mostly great 
bearers ; the pods small but numerous; and the peas, wliilo 
young, eat sweet and good ; and generally those sown at this 
season will be more' productive than the larger kinds, though 
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nol so fif^lyisablc to sow in large quantities for any principal 
crops. Sow them in drills two feet, or two and a half asundej. 

Now hoe, and let some earth be drawn up about the stems 
of the crops of peas which were sown in April, for this will 
strengthen the plaftts greatly. 

The early hotspur peas now in blossom, in warm borders, 
may be topped, as directed for the beans ; it will cause the 
pods to set and swell more freely, and will be fit to gather 
sooner. 


STICKING PEAS. 

CoNTiNifE also to place sticks to rows of peas, according to 
the advancing growth of the different young crops, for the 
plants to climb upon in their natural order, in an upright growth; 
which, where intended, should generally be done when they are 
about six or seven inches high. 

There is great advantage in allowing sticks of a proper height, 
for the different sorts of peas to climb upon ; for the produce 
is generally not only much superior, but more abundant, often 
double the quantity, or more, than those that are permitted to 
run upon the ground. 

The sticks for this purpose should bo from four or five to 
seven feet liigli, according to the growth of the different sorts 
of peas ; the sticks should also be very branchy, or well fur- 
nished with small lateral branches, that the plants may readily 
take hold without falling on the ground ; and should be pre- 
. pared in a fanned manner, so as the side branches extend only 
the way of the rows. 

They .should be place<l on the most sunny side of the rows ; 
at least towards the east or mid-day sun, where the position 
/range of the rows admit ; for the sun will naturally incline 
d plants that way, and they will more readily catch the 
%ks ; and the .sticks should be placed at such distances in 
lie rows as the branches of each other may meet. 

This work is very practicable in private gardeUvS, but would 
be endless labour for large crops in fields, &c., for supply of the 
markets. 


ENDIVE. 

Sow endive for an early fcrop ; principally some of the white, 
and a small portion of the green, and if required in constant 
succession, it will be adviseable to sow some ^eed at two dif- 
ferent times this mouth, and when the plants of each sowing are 
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about three or four inches in growth, plant out some of the 
strongest a foot distance. 

• But never depend on the sowings of this month for a main 
standing crop, the plants being apt to run up soon to seed the 
same year J however, where a few early plants are required, may 
sow a little seed about the beginning or middle pf the month, 
and more towards the ktter end ; the plants of the flrst sowing 
will not continue fit for use long; but the second sowing will 
not run so soon. 

But the season for sowing the principal autumn and winter 
crops, is in the beginning, middle, and latter end of June, and 
in July; and the plants from those sowings attain full growth in 
August, September, and October, and generally continue, with- 
out running for seed, till next spring. 

This seed should be sown in an open spot of rich earth ; it 
must not be sown thick, and take great care to rake it evenly 
into the ground. 

SOWING POT-HERBS, AND OTHER AROMATICS. Ar. 

Parseey seed may still be sown, where it has been omitted in 
the spring ; as may also the seeds of most other pot-herbs, if 
not done in March or April ; but should also be sown early in 
the present month. 

Sow more purslane seed, where the plants are in request 
either for culinary uses, or salads, &c. ; this should be done in 
the beginning of this month, to succeed that which was sown 
in April. This seed will now grow freely, in a bed of light rich 
earth, in the open ground ; rake the surface even, then draw 
shallow drills six inches asunder. Sow the seed moderately 
thick, ani^over it about a quarter or half an inch with earth. 

Where coriander is constantly wanted, it will now be proper 
to sow a little more of the seed, for that which is sowm early is 
apt to run : sow it in drills six inches asunder. 

Sow chervil, where wanted, it will still succeed ; let this seed 
be also sown in shallow drills, and cover it lightly with earth, 
or sown broad-cast and raked in. 

May also still sow borage, sorrel, burnet, fennel, dill, mari- 
golds, nasturtiums, &c. — See March and April. 

The seeds of thyme, savory, hyssop, and marjorum, or any 
other aromatic or sweet herbs, may also still be sown ; but let 
this be done the beginning of the month, observing the same 
method of sowing as directed in March and April. 
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PROPAGATING AROMATIC PLANTS BY CUTTINGS AND SLIPS. 

Propagate aromatic plants by slips or cuttings ; most sorts of 
them will still succeed. 

The sorts proper to plant now are sage, savory, and hyssop : 
marjorum, and lavender ; and the slips or cuttings of these sorts 
will now grow very freely. 

Choose for this purpose the best ybung side shoots, of some 
tolerable strength, and slip or cut off a quantity, about five, six, 
or seven inches long ; strip off the under leaves, then plant 
^em in a shady border, &c., five or six inches apart, inserted 
~ i’//M«thirds of their length into the ground, and in dry weather 
moderately watered. 

Plant also, where required, slips or cuttings of rosemary, rue, 
and wormwood. Let the cuttings or slips of these plants be six 
or eight inches in length ; and plant them five or six inches 
asunder, in the shady border, inserting each cutting more than 
half way into the earth. 

Sage, of the different sorts, may now be very successfully 
propagated by slips of the young side shoots, detached about 
six inches long, pulling away the under leaves : plant them in 
a shady border, almost to their tops, six inches asunder, and 
watered ; they will soon strike root, and shoot at top, and form 
bushy plants the same summer ; observing, that if in their first 
growth, any spindle up to fiower, cut that part off close, to make 
the plants grow more stocky below, and to branch out foil .and 
bushy. 

MINT. 

Mint may also be planted now, where new beds are wanted. 

Procure sets for this purpose, either rooted young plants or 
cuttings of the stalks, as directed in the two last months ; they 
must be planted in beds or borders, in rows six inches asunder, 
by four inches in the row, and give them some water to settle 
the earth well about their roots. 

SUPPORTING plants FOR SEED. 

Now support the stems or stalks of such plants as were plant* 
ed for seed. 

The onions and leeks, in parff cular, will now require this care ; 
for the stalks of these plants will be run up to a good height : 
and if they are not secured in due fone, the winds and ' htity 
rains will break them down. 
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The best method of supporting the stems of these plants, is 
to drive some firm stakes into the ground, along the rows of 
plants, placing the stakes about two or three yards asunder in 
the row : then let some thin long poles, or strong lines, be fast* 
ened from stake to stake close along each side of the seed- 
stalks. ' 

Support likewise the stems of cabbages, savoys, and broccoli, 
which are for seed ; having some stout stakes, let one or two 
be driven into the ground, close to every plant, and the princi- 
pal stems be tied thereto securely. 

SOWING RADISHES. 

Sow more radishes ; the salmon kind is very proper for this 
sowing ; but sow also some short tops and small white turnip- 
radish ; choose an open situation, sow the seed thin and rake 
it in properly. 

It is proper to sow three different times this month, to con- 
tinue a proper succession ; but must be often watered in dry 
hot weather, both before and after the plants are come up. 

Hock or weed and thin the advancing young crops of turnip- 
radishes, &c., as in last month. 

PLANTING RADISHES FOR SEEDS. 

Transplant radishes for seed when the roots are just in tlieir 
prime, in the first and second weeks of the month ; and it 
showery weather, it will be a particular advantage. 

Choose for this purpose of the common radishes, the long, 
perfectly straight rooted, and with short tops. 

Have also some regard to the colour of the . root, that is, 
if the q^nrooti red, or short-topped radish ; those that are of 
A clear pale red are preferable, as they generally eat more crisp 
and mild than those of a dark red colour ; and when intended 
to save seed of the salmon radish, although these will be natu- 
rally of a pale red, yet, to preserve the sorts, it will be prope» 
to plant the palest coloured roots. 

The principal reason why radishes for seed are directed to 
be transplanted is, that, having drawn up a quantity for that 
purpose can readily judge of the gooduess of the root, taking 
only what are of the right sort. 

Plant them by dibble in rows in an open situation : the rows 
must be two or three feet asunder, and the plants must be set 
about two feet from one another in the row ; let them he well 
watered as soon as they are planted, to settle the earth properly 
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about the roots. They will shoot up strong stalks and ripen 
seed in September. 

Likewise turnip-radishes for seed^ either transplant or leave 
where growing ; some best well-shaped roots, orbicularly round, 
good-coloured, of neat moderate' growth, and small tops. 

PRICK OUT AND PLANT CELERY. 

Prick out from the seedbed some of the celery plants which 
were sown in March. 

Dig for this purpose one or more beds of light rich earth, and 
rake them even ; then draw otst of the seedbed some best plants 
ill a thinning manner, and prick them in the other beds, three to 
four or five inches distance : give directly a moderate watering, 
and repeat it occasionally till the plants get fresh root: and, 
being thus planted, they are to remain in growth a month, or 
five or six weeks, to acquire proper strength ; then transplanted 
finally into trenches to remain for blanching, by landing up in 
their advancing growth. — See Jnne^ July^ &c. 

Let those remaining in the seedbed be watered, if dry wea- 
ther, to settle the earth about the roots, loosened, in thinning 
out the above. 

Plant out celery in trenches of the earliest sowing of Febru- 
ary and March. — See June> 

SOWING CELERY. 

Sow celery seed for a principal latter crop : this should be 
done in the first or second week of the month. 

Dig a bed of light rich earth, and lay the surface perfectly 
even ; then sow the seeds and rake them in lightly with a very 
even hand. 

In hot sunny weather it would prove very beneficial to shade 
the bed every day, from ten to three o'clock, till the plants ap- 
pear. 

Likewise, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreshed every othei^ 
evening with a light moderate watering. 

Tlie plants from this sowing will be fit to plant out into 
trenches in July, August, and September, and to take up for 
the table from October till Christmas, and for a spring supply. 

. . CARDOONS, 

The cardoons which were sown in March or April, should 
now be thinned where they have risen too thick, that the plants 
may have room to grow and get strength by next monthi when 
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they should be planted where they are to remain for landing up 
to blanch. 

These plants should now be thinned to about four or five in - 
ches distance ; or some may be pricked six inches distance on a 
nursery bed, to remain till next month, when the wliole should 
be transplanted finally. 

DESTROYING WEEDS. 

Now let more than common care be taken to destroy weeds 
among crops of every kind, and in every part throughout the 
ground. 

There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires more 
attention now than this ; for weeds are at no time more de- 
trimental to crops than the present, especially among all close- 
growing crops of small young plants. It should, therefore, now 
be one of the principal works in this ground, to destroy them 
before they grow large, to overrun and be detrimental to the 
advancing young crops, and require double labour and perplex- 
ing trouble to eradicate them, especially among close crops of 
small plants. 

But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, carrots, par- 
sneps, lettuce, and all other small crops that grow pretty close, 
be timely cleared from weeds. That is, let the weeds be clear- 
ed away, either by hand-weeding or small hoeing, before they 
begin to spread, or overtop the plants, which they would soon 
do, when once they begin to run ; and in that case would do 
much damage to the crops. 

Besides, when weeds are suffered to grow large among any 
small crops». so as to mix and entangle with one another, and 
with tlig^plants, it renders the work of hoeing or weeding them 
extremely tedious, and very troublesome to perform. 

But weeds between rows of peas, beans, and kidney-beans, 
cabbage, cauliflowers, and such other crops as stand distant in 
rows, there can be nothing more easy than to stop their pro- 
gress, because*there is room between the plants to admit a large 
hoe ; and with such an instrument a ^person may go over a large 
piece of ground in a little time. 

* WATERING NEW-PLANTED CROPS. 

Watering in dry weather, is now a very needful work to all 
newly transplanted crops, both in young seedling pricked-but 
plants, and others of larger growth, finely transplanted ; such 
as cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, celery, &c., always giving a 
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ivRtering at planting, where water is conveniently situated, and 
the quantity of plants not too considerable to render the work 
very laborious and tedious; repeating the waterings till the 
plants take root and grow. 

This work proving so very beneficial in accelerating the fresh 
rooting, and setting the plants off in a free growth from the be. 
ginning, it should never be omitted, where convenience of water 
and time permit. 

But watering would also be of much advantage occasionally 
to young plants of various sorts remaining in seed beds, and 
others of continuance therein, in very dry hot weather at this 
season. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

WALL TREES. 

Wall-trees will now, in general, begin to make strong and 
numerous shoots ; and they should be regulated, and trained 
the right way, before they grow into confusion, 

Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand this 
care now', and also plum and cherry trees. 

Let all these trees be looked over some time this month, as 
early as possible, before they advance considerably into disor- 
der in the first shoots, and cleared from all such of the new 
shoots as are useless and ill placed ; at the same time, be parti- 
cularly careful that a plentiful supply of all the best, well placed, 
useful shoots be retained, and, when of due length, trmned in 
close and regular to the wall. 

All irregular placed, fore right, and other disorderly placed 
and superduous shoots, must be displaced ; these being such as 
are produced either from the front of the branches, in a fore 
right direction, or otherwise so irregularly situated or super- 
abundant, as they cannot be properly trained in with the requisite 
regularity, therefore become useless, and the most irregular and 
improper should now be cleared away. 

Likewise all very luxuriant shoots are, for the general part, 
to be considered as of the useless kind ; that is, such as are re* 
markably more vigorous and rambling in growth than the gen* 
erality of the other shoots of the same tree, and should be mostly 
displaced, unless any shall seem necessary in particular parts to 
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fill a vacancy, or furnish a future supply of wood ; in which cases 
some occasional shoots of these kinds should be left, and all the 
others of them cleared off quite close. 

And being careful in selecting and retaining a plentiful sup> 
ply of the most proper, well placed shoots, in all parts of the 
tree for training, and, at the same time observing, that where 
they appear superfluous, or in too great abundance in any part, 
and that it is obvious they are absolutely not all wanted, or can- 
not be converted to useful training, if left till winter pruning, the 
superabundant, though of proper growth and well placed, as they 
cannot be all trained with proper regularity, should be displaced 
in a somewhat regular thinning order, taking out what are, ap- 
parently, the most improper and unnecessary, leaving a plenti- 
ful abundance of the best and most promising shoots for training; 
and by thus clearing the tree early of unnecessary young shoots, 
the regular figure of the tree is all along preserved, and the re- 
maining supply of shoots, as well as the fruit, will receive all 
proper nourishment. 

But*generally leave a double or treble sufiiciency of the best 
side-shoots, that are of a kind and moderate growth, and which 
are well situated for laying in ; as likewise the terminal shoot 
of each branch, and all trained in close to the wall, in regular 
order. 

For it is particularly necessary to leave as many of the well 
placed shoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and morrello 
cherry-trees, as can be conveniently laid in ; for these trees 
principally produce their fruit upon the one-year-old shoots ; 
that is, the shoots that are produced this summer bear fruit next 
year. ||Therefore it is most necessary at this season to leave a 
quantity of the well situated and kindly growing 
shoots, that there may be enough to choose from in the general 
winter pruning. 

Likewise observe, that all these shoots, now retained, when 
about eight, tcui, or twelve inches long, must be nailed up close, 
and as regularly as possible to the wall, and each at full length ; 
they should not be shortened at any time of the summer, for 
that will prove of worse consequence than may be generally 
conceived. ^ 

For were those shoots to be shortened while in their princi- 
pal summeris growth, it, by stopping their shooting in length, 
would cause them to produce firom their sides a number of use- 
less shoots, one almost firom each eye, which would not only 
prove hurtful to the principal shoots in their future production, 
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but would also occasion so full a shade as to prevent the sun, 
and free air, rains, &:c., from having due access to the present 
fruit, to promote its growth in a regular manner ; for, although 
a slight shade proves necessary in promoting the free growth of 
all kinds of wall-fruit, yet a too full shade of wood and leaves 
together is greatly retarding and unfavourable to its general 
prosperity, and contrary to the original intent of liaving wall- 
trees. 

With regard, however, to shortening the young shoots of 
these trees at this time, it may in some cases be practised to 
particular shoots, in the latter end of this month, or in June : for 
instance if there is any considerable vacant space either in young 
or old trees, may shorten one or more of the strongest of the 
neighbouring shoots, situated in, or contiguous to, the place 
where wood is wanted : shortening them to three or four eyes, 
and they will soon after shoot out again, the same season, pro- 
bably, a shoot from each remaining eye or bud, to furnish the 
vacancy more effectually. 

In the earlier summer dressing of wall-trees this month, when 
the first shoots do not exceed one, two, or three inches long, 
most of the requisite pruning may be performed by rubbing off 
the useless shoots with the finger and thumb, without the use of 
a knife ; but when more advanced in a woody growth, the knife 
only must be used. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, &c. 

Apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, either against walls or 
espaliers, should also be looked over some time towards the end 
of this month ; for these trees should also be divested of all 
useless and ill-growing shoots of the year, and the necessary 
proper ones trained in regularly. 

In this pruning of these trees, in the wall and espalier order, 
let all shoots produced fore-right from the front of the branches 
be taken off close ; likewise the superfluous shoots, or such as 
rise in parts of the trees, where not wanted, and such as cannot 
be regularly trained in, should also be taken away. 

But observe, that although these trees mostly continue bear- 
ing many years on the same branches, and do not require a 
general annual supply of young wood, as in peaches, nectarines, 
&c., it is proper to leave, in different parts, some of the best 
placed, moderate growing side-shoots, but particularly in the 
most vacant places, to train in between the main branches, and 
a leading one to each branch ; for it is essentially eligible to re« 
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Uin a moderate supply of the best regular-placed shoots at this 
time, to choose from in the general winter pruning. 

The shoots which are now left, must also, when of proper 
length, be trained in close to the wail, or espalier ; and each 
shoot most be laid in at its full length, for the reason before 
observed for the apricot and peach-trees, &c. Besides, the 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, should never be shortened, 
only in particular cases, for the reasons explained in winter 
pruning of these trees. 

Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be pro- 
per to shorten some of the adjoining young shoots of the year 
to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or in June, 
to promote their producing a supply of lateral shoots the same 
season, to supply the vacant parts. 

Young wall and espalier trees, that are advancing in a train- 
ing state, should also be attended to now in their early shooting, 
to displace the improper and ill-placed growths, and retain all 
the well-placed proper shoots for regular training, both for an 
additional supply of branches in the general formation of the 
trees, and to form future bearers for production of fruit. 

THIN APRICOTS, Ac. 

Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where the young fruit 
are set too thick upon the trees. 

These trees in favourable seasons, sometimes set superabun- 
dant crops of fruit, often in th|ck clusters, and considerably 
more in general than they can supply with full nourishment ; 
so that if the whole, or too many, were retained, they would not 
have room to grow, and the greater part would be small, and 
not attain good perfection of maturity. Besides, the great super- 
abundancy of fruit would draw most of the nourishment, that 
the trees would not be able to produce a general sufficiency of 
proper shoots, capable of bearing any tolerable production of 
good fruit the year or two following ; and likewise if left too 
close, they having short impliant foot-stalks, would thrust one 
another offi the branches in their advancing growth. 

Therefore, where these fruits are produced too thick upon 
the trees, let them now be reduced in a thinning regularity to 
a good moderate full crop on each tree ; and the sooner this is 
done the better it will be for the trees, and also for the remain, 
ing fruit. 

This thinning should be performed in a careful manner, look- 
ing over the branches regularly ; and single out, on each branch. 
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the firuit that it is proper to leave ; selecting the most promising 
and best shaped, having some regard also to those that are best 
situated on the branches. Each kind, {^cording to its size of 
full growth, must be left at such distance!; that every one may 
have sufficient room to swell, and grow freely to its full maturity 
accordingly : as for instance, suppose a tree is in general good 
condition of growth, and allowing the bearing shoots or branches 
to be of three different sizes, that is, the strong, middling, and 
weakly, may retain upon the strongest two or three of the 
fairest and best placed fruit, upon the middling shoots no more 
than two, and only one or two upon the weaker shoots ; not 
generally leaving two or more nearer together than within three, 
four, or five inches, according to their respective sizes, when of 
full growth. 

Where the above distances, and quantity of fruit left upon 
the different branches, are nearly observed in thinning, they 
will bring each kind to due perfection ; and the trees will shoot 
freely, and produce a sufficient quantity of good wood to pro- 
duce fruit next year. 

This should be the method of thinning the common sizes of 
these kinds of fruit ; but the smaller kinds may be left closer 
and a great number of each kind may be left upon the different 
branches ; such as the early masculine apricots, the nutmeg 
peaches, and early nectarines. , 

The young fruit that are thinned off are excellent for tarts, 
&c., particularly the apricots, but the others are also eligible. 

DESTROYING SNAILS. 

Snails often make great havoc among the choice kinds of 
young wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted; they par- 
ticularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and peach-trees, and 
will do mischief to those kinds of fruit, if not prevented. 

These trees should be often looked over early in a morning, 
and in an evening, and after showers of rain ; at which times 
these creeping vermin come forth from tbeir holes to feed upon 
the fruit, and may then be readily taken and destroyed. 

CLEANING THE FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 

The borders where wall and espalier-trees grow, should be 
kept remarkably clear from weeds : for these not only appear 
disagreeable and exhaust the nourishment, but afford harbour 
for snails, slugs, and other crawling insects to the detriment of 
the fruit 
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Therefore, when weeds appear in these parts, and where 
there is room to admit of hoeing between any crops that may 
be growing on the borders, let a sharp hoe be applied to them 
in a dry sunny day, ' by which you may soon stop their pro- 
gress ; and as soon as hoed, rake off all the weeds and rubbish, 
leaving a clean smooth surface. 

INSECTS HURTFUL TO FRUIT TREES. 

WhsIie small insects annoy any of the wall-trees, let some 
Weans be used to destroy them before they increase and spread 
""^lemselves considerably, in which they would do great mischief 
to the trees and fruit. 

When once these destructive small vermin attack but one 
single branch of a tree, they would, in a very short time, over- 
run the whole, if not stopped, and spoil the young shoots, and 
destroy the leaves; and when once the leaves of a tree are gone, 
there is but little good to be expected, either in the growth of 
the shoots or the fruit tliat year. Therefore, as soon as insects 
or blights appear upon the wall-trees, it is advisable both to 
prune away such part of the young shoots that are much infest- 
ed therewith, and to detach the worst of the infested leaves, such 
as are crumpled, shrivelled, or much curled up, clammy, &c., 
then strew some tobacco dust over all the branches and leaves, 
repeating it occasionally, which will contribute towards destroy* 
ing and. preventing the vermin Irom multiplying. And some- 
times lime dissolved in water, and the parts watered therewith, 
proves effective in some degree. 

Watering, however, with common water, wall-trees, &c., thus 
infested with insects, often proves beneficial, provided it is re- 
peated in dry hot weather, and the water thrown against the 
trees with some force, especially from a watering engine, de- 
scribed below. 

ENGINE FOR WATERING THE BRANCHES OF TREES. 

For the purpose of watering the branches of infested wall- 
trees, in dry hot weather, there is nothing so convenient as a 
hand-watering engine, generally made of tin, or sometimes of 
copper, of small or larger dimensions, worked by means of a 
small single-handed pump, fixed therein, to discharge the water 
in a stream from a pipe to turn in any direction. 

By the help of this small engine, a person may stand on the 
walks, and with great ease and expedition throw the water in a 
strong stream against any part of the wall trees, fiom the bot- 
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tom to the top of the wall, and is the readiest, most expeditious* 
and effectual method of watering the branches of these trees, 
for the engine will throw the water with such considerable force 
against the trees as to displace caterpillars, and other insects, 
and will effectually clear the leaves and branches from dust, 
cobwebs, and from any sort of filth they may have contracted; 
and if the waterings are often repeated, in dry weather, where 
insects at any time appear, it will greatly diminish their increase, 
and prevent their spreading considerably. 

This engine may also be used occasionally in watering the 
branches of espalier trees, and young or old standard trees, 
where attacked by insects i also occasionally in watering differv 
ent parts of the gardep in a dry season. 

These watering engines are made of tin and copper, and some 
of wood ; and may be had, the two former, at most of the tin 
and copper manufactories, but those of copper are, certainl)^, 
the most durable ; as also those of wood, which are generally 
made at the hydraulic engine makers, &c. ; but the tin ones are 
considerably the cheapest in purchase ; small ones of the more 
simple construction are sold at about eight or ten, to twelve or 
fourteen shillings ; others on a complete plan, more convenient ^ 
and effectual, arc from one to two or three guineas ; but those 
of copper, for greater durability, are much dearer. 

The most eligible sorts are such as have the pump and dis- 
charging pipe fixed in the vessel for containing the water, of 
which some are of moderate size for carrying about by the hand ; 
but the larger ones are fitted upon a low, light, two or three 
wheeled carriage, for the more conveniently moving to different 
parts, and contains above four times the quantity of water, and 
capable of discharging it in a stronger stream, to a much greater 
extent : but the smallest sorts, of the most simple construc- 
tion, consisting only of a small pump, and a fixed discharging 
pipe, are, when used, placed either in a large garden watering 
pot, filled with water, or in a pail or tub, &c., convenient for 
small gardens. 

WATERING NEW-PLANTED TREES. 

New planted young fruit trees should now, In dry hot weather, 
be well watered at the roots about once a week ; or also occa* 
sionally all over the branches. 
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VINES. 

Vines now shoot vigorously, and will produce, besides bear* 
ing and other useful shoots* numbers that are altogether useless, 
which must now be cleared away. 

It is not every summer that is favourable to the ripening of 
grapes ; but it is in every one's power to give them great assist- 
ance, by a right ordering of the vines, both at this early time 
^d hereafter ; and where this is properly executed, the bunches 
of fruit will be forwarded accordingly in the largest growth, and 
most early and perfect maturity. 

To do this, the vines must now be perfectly well cleared from 
all sorts of useless shoots of the year ; at^ at the same time, all 
the fruit bearing, and other well placed useful shoots, should be 
nailed up regularly, and close to the wall. 

This work should be done before the shoots begin to entan- 
gle, or any way interfere with each other ; for there is a great 
deal of advantage attends this early dressing, both in affording 
an opportunity of performing the work with more expedition 
and regularity, and for the greater benefit of the trees and fruit : 
observing, that all the immediate bearing shoots which now dis- 
cover the advancing young bunches of fruit upon them must be 
left ; and such other shoots as have strength, and are very well 
situated for training in, for the purpose of bearing fratt next 
year, must also be left in places where they are apparently 
wanted, and can possibly be trained in. But all weak, strag- 
gling shoots, such particularly as often rise immediately from 
the old wood, should most generally be all cleared away, except 
in casual vacancies where no better occur ; and even strong 
shoots that are destitute of fruit, and either appear too nume- 
rous, or rise in places where they are evidently not wanted, or 
are not well placed for training, should be mostly displaced, or 
thinned in some regulating order; being, however,' careful to 
leave in every part as many of the best growing well placed 
shoots, as can be' comroodiously trained in With some degree of 
regularity. 

Then let all the fruitful and other proper shoots now retmned 
be nailed up close to the walls in regular order; generally all at 
thdr full length for the present, where room to extend them ; 
and let every shoot be laid In straight and clear of another, in ^ 
regular manner, so that all the branches and fhiit may equally 
enjoy the advantage of the sun and free air. 

After this, observe that all improper or unnecessary shoots 
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that rise in any part of the vines must be constantly rubbed off 
according as they are produced, or only retain occasional ones 
of proper growth, in places where particularly wanted to sup. 
ply vacancies, &c., and generally detach all those small twiggy 
shoots that often arise from the e^es of principal shoots of the 
same year, taking them off close. 

The above early summer dressing of vines in respect to 
pruning, may be effected with the hnger and thumb, while the 
shoots are quite young and herbaceous ; as the useless shoots 
may then, without a knife, be very expeditiously rubbed off close 
to the mother wood. 

VINEYARDS. 

The vines in the vineyards should also be gone over now : 
jind this should be done some time between the middle and end 
of the month. 

All the shoots that Iiave fruit upon them, and others that are 
strong and well placed, for the service of another year, must 
now be trained up close and regular to the stakes, but observing 
previously to clear away all useless and unnecessary young 
growths, such as all very sniall, or weak dangling shoots, taking 
them off close ; likewise stronger shoots, barren of fruit, and 
where superfluous or too abundant, or rise in places not want» 
ed, or cannot all be trained with regularity, must also be de» 
tached, either on some parts wholly, or others in a thinning 
regulation ; retaining, of the useful kinds, all the good shoots, 
in present fruit, and of the others that are strong and well 
placed, select a moderate sufficiency of the best, that in the 
whole there may be a proper choice in the general winter prun- 
ing for next year's bearers : then having, as above, cleared out all 
the improper, let the proper shoots be trained up in a regular man- 
ner to the stakes, or trellis, in each respective row of vines, so that 
each may receive^an equal benefit of sun and air, to promote 
the growth of the friiit, and strengthen the general shoots. 

The vines after this must be constantly cleared from all im- 
proper shoots that are afterwards produced, that the fruit may 
not be too much shaded, but enjoy the requisite influence of 
the sun to forward its growth and good maturity. 

, Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly clRftr 
from weeds, during the summer season, by occasional hoeing, 
which is essentially necessary for the advancemerit of the ficilit; 
for by keeping the surface properly clean and smoothly eveii^ 
whereby to admit or receive the influence of the sun more effec- 
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tually, to continue it dry and warm, contributes greatly in for- 
warding the grapes in proper growth, to ripen sooner in greater 
perfection of maturity. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS IN BLOSSOM. 

The strawberry plants will be in full blossom this month ; 
therefore, if the weather should prove very dry, the beds 
should be often watered to encourage the fruit to set freely and 
abundant. 

During the time these plants are in blossom, the bed should 
be well watered in dry weather about three times a week ; which, 
being a very needful work, should not be omitted, otherwise 
there will be but a scanty crop of strawl^ies, and these will be 
small and not generally of a regular growth. 

Strawberry beds, in which the plants have been generally 
kept to distinct bunches on each main stock or head, should, 
in some principal sorts, have the grossest advancing runners of 
the year trimmed in close, to encourage the flowers and fruit 
more effectually ; but observing in this, that when a supply of 
young runner plants of the above are required for new planta- 
tions, leave a proper sufflciency of the best for that occasion. 
—See June. • 

Or any strawberries in edgings to beds or borders, &c., or 
growing near walks, the advancing runners should be occasion- 
ally trimmed within proper bounds. 

EXAMINE NEW-GRAFTED TREES. 

« Examine the fruit-trees of all sorts that were grafted this 
spring : when the graft and the stock are well united, there is 
no further occasion for the clay. 

This is generally well effected by latter end of this month, 
at which time the clay may he taken away ; but let the ban- 
dages remain two or three weeks longer. 

Displace all shoot-buds arising from the stock below the 
grafts. 


NEW-BUDDED TREES. 

Look also to new»budded fruit-trees ; that is, the trees which 
were budded last summer ; they will now be advancing strong; 
ly in the ffrst shoots, and should be occasionally looked over, in 
order to taket>ff all shoots that rise from the stock, below or 
sdKive the bud-shoot of inoculation. 

^ This should be constantly practised as often as any shoots 
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appear : and let them be rubbed off quite close ; then the 
stocks having nothing to supply but the aforesaid inoculated 
bud-sboot» it will advance in stronger ^owth accordingly. 

THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

HYACINTHS. TULIPS. &c. 

Continue to defend the beds of the more curious and capital 
kinds of hyacinths and tulips, now in flower, from the full sun, 
heavy rains, cold nights^ and all inclement weather ; and also 
the choice kinds of ranunculuses and anemonies, which are now 
in bloom. 

If, for the defence of the choicest kinds of these flowers, 
hoop arches, &c., were placed across the beds the former 
months, let the mats or canvass be always ready for drawing 
over the said arches, when there is occasion to shelter the 
plants. 

The mats, &c., should be drawn over every day, when the 
sun shines, about nine or ten in the morning, and be taken off 
about four or flve in the afternoon. The mats must also 
be drawn over the hoops to defend the flowers from heavy 
showers of rain, when such at any time happen. 

Where this shading and sheltering these kinds of flowers is 
regularly practised, it will preserve them a long time in their 
fullest beauty, at least a fortnight or three weeks longer than 
if they were to be fully exposed ; and they will also be much 
finer. 

Mind that the hoops which are fixed across the beds for the 
support of the mats be not too low, for that would hide and 
darken the flowers too much, and render the bloom less 
brilliant. 

The more preferable method of preserving the bloom of 
these plants in the best perfection is, by having, in April, ar- 
ranged on each side of the bed, some stout stakes, fixed up- 
right in the ground, two feet distance from one another ; and 
.each stake stand three or four feet high ; to these let hoop 
arches be fixed across the bed; the coverings of mats or canvass 
are to be drawn over them occasionally, and there will be 
air sufficient to jveserve the flowers strong, and their colours 
lively. 
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Some persons who are curious in cultivating the choicest 
sorts of these kinds of dowers, erect an awning, or shade, of 
hoops and mats, over the beds, high enough to walk under ; 
taking^are that the mats come low enough on the sides, to 
keep driving rain, and the mid-day sun from darting upon 
the bloom. 

But tills kind of high shady frame is only occasionally erect- 
ed, principally over the beds of some finest capital tulips and 
hyacinths ; it is soon constructed, and the expense of the ma- 
terials is but trifling, and a little pains should not be spared to 
preserve the beauty of the choicest kinds of these desirable 
flowers. 


HYACINTHS PAST FLOWERING. 

Wii£N hyacinths are past flowering, and the leaves beginning 
to decay, let the roots then be taken up ; but in particular the 
fine doable kinds. 

As soon as these roots are taken up, they should be spread 
to dry and harden, in a somewhat shady dry place upon a 
mat, or bn some clean dry ground, or the floor of an airy room. 
&c., for a fortnight or three weeks, then trimmed, cleaned, 
and deposited upon shelves, or in boxes till autumn, for replant- 
ing. 


TULIPS DONE BLOWING. 

When tulips are past flowering, it would be proper that the 
seed-pod be separated from the top of the flower-stalk, especi- 
ally the principal capital varieties ; for the fine kinds of tulips 
should not generally be permitted to ripen seeds, for these would 
draw nourishment, and in some degree weaken the root. 

When the leaves and stalks of tulips have done flowering, 
and begin to wither and decay, the roots should be taken up, 
especially those intended, and which should generally be prac- 
tised every year in all the more estimable curious sorts in 
particular. 

Some of Uie early blowing kinds will probably be ready for 
this by the last week in the month ; if they be, let them be t^er 
up in a dry day, and clean them well, and take off all the loose 
outer skins. See also June, 

Then spread the roots on a mat, in a dry shady place, to 
bardeu a little; and after this, let them be put in bags or 
boxes, till the season for planting them. 
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BULBOUS FLOWERS IN GENERAL DONE BLOWING. 

Spring crocus roots of all sorts, and snowdrops, crown im- 
perials, and all other forward blowing bulbous dower-ropts as 
have done flowering, should also, where Intended, be taken up 
when their leaves decay. 

This should be constantly practised to such as have stood 
unremoved two or three years, and increased by oflPsets, into 
large bunches, and that you desire to have the several kinds of 
bulbs produce large and handsome flowers ; for when the roots 
are taken up, all the small roots or offsets are to be detached 
from the principal ones, and reserve only the largest roots by 
themselves, to plant again in the proper places, to blow next 
year ; and by the offsets you obtain a. considerable increase. 

Or, however, the crocuses and snowdrops, and other similar 
kinds of common bulbs, may occasionally remain unremoved two 
or three years ; though the more estimable kinds of common 
bulb.s in general, should mostly be taken up, at the decay of 
the flower-stalks and leaves (this or next month, &c.), once in 
two or three years, at farthest ; especially, if, by the increased 
offsets, they are grown into large clusters ; as if permitted to 
remain longer in tlmt state, their flowers, though probably more 
numerous, would be considerably smaller, and less beautiful in 
colour and general appearance ; besides, by taking up the bulbs 
once in that period of time, and detaching the offsets, an in<< 
crease is gained, and the main bulbs are preserved separately in 
their respective proper sizes and degree of strength for full 
flowering accordingly. 

Though in most of the capital varieties of fine tulips, hya- 
cinths, bulbous iris, jonquils, polyanthus-narcissus, and of other 
similar bulbs, they should generally be taken up every year 
after the flowers are decayed. — below, ticx# ptige and 
JTfene. 

The roots in general, when taken up. nnjpt be properly dried 
in the shade, and afterwards put up till planting time, which ia 
September, October, November, or any time, in open weather 
from September till February. 

AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS. 

The autumnal bulbs, or such as flower only in autumii» eon« 
tinuing in growih in the root and leaves till this season, when 
generally about the latter end of this month, or in June, 
leaves decay, at which period, the roots having done growings 
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not drawing any nourishment from the ground, is the most 
proper Uine to take up, remove, or transplant them as may be 
required : and it is generally necessary that these bulbs be taken 
up every two or three years at most, to separate the increased 
olFseis from the main bulbs ; and by these ofrsets you gain an 
increase of roots, some of which will flower the following 
autumn, and most of them the next year ; and by divesting 
the main roots of the offsets, they will constantly flower much 
stronger. * 

The colchicums and autumnal crocus will be in condition for 
the above practice of removing or transplanting by the end of 
the month or beginning of next ; end also the yellow autumnal 
narcissus, and such other autumnal flowering bulbs, whose 
leaves now decay. 

They must be taken up in dry weather, and the small offsets 
carefully separated from the main root ; and they may then 
either be planted again immediately, or may be spread upon a 
mat, out of the sun, to dry, they may then be put up till the 
last week in July, or the first week in August, when they are 
to be planted again, for flowering the same year, in August and 
September, &c, 

REASONS FOR TAKING UP BULBOUS ROOTS AFTER FLOWERING. 

By this method of taking bulbous roots of any kind out of 
the ground, soon after flowering, and the stalks and leaves de- 
cay, either annually in the choicest kinds, or in the others once 
in two or three years, it both affords the opportunity of separat- 
ing the offsets for increase, and of preserving, thereby, the main 
bulbs distinct, in their proper degree of full growth and strength, 
for flowering in the best perfection: and by being thus taken up 
and retained two, three, or four months out of the ground, the 
more estimable kinds being housed, are preserved from all acci- 
dents by the weather, &c*, and being a kind of respite, as it 
were, from action, ||tey generally blow stronger in proportion 
the year following. 

Besides, it b necessary to take up all kinds of the more curi- 
ous bulbous roots once a yekr, in order to separate the small 
offsets from each of the principal roots, particularly tulips and 
hyacinths ; but narcissuses, jonquils, irises, common tulips, dtc., 
and all other common kinds of bulbs, may occasionally remain 
two, or even three years without removal. It will, however, be 
ptoper to take up every sort once In the above time ; and there 
IS no time so proper as when the leaves and flower-stalks of the 
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different kinds begin to decay, for then the roots are in a state 
of rest i but if permitted to remain three weeks or a month after 
that period, they would put out fresh fibres, and begin to form 
the bud for the following year’s bloom ; and if they were then 
to be taken up, it would, in some measure, check the next year’s 
flower ; and some sorts would scarcely flower at all, or but very 
weakly, the following season. 

CAKKATION'S. 

(7arnation*plants in pots should, at this time, have all the 
assistance of culture, to encourage them to shoot with vigour. 

The stalks now advance a{)ace for flowering ; — sticks should 
be placed for their support, provided it was not done before. 
Let the sticks be straight, and long enough, and thrust them 
carefully down close to the plant ; then let the flower-stalks, 
according as it advajices in growtli, be tied neatly to them in 
two or three different parts. 

Clear the plants also from decayed leaves, if there be any, 
and stir the surface of the mould a little : this done, add a 
sprinkling of flue fresh earth over it, bringing it close about the 
plants, and immediately give the whole a moderate watering. 

Observe, that, in order to have large and handsome flowers, 
all buds which rise from the sides of the stalks below, should 
now be taken off, leaving none but the top buds ; this is the 
method practised by florists. 

The pots should now be placed where the mid-day sun does 
not come ; and in dry weather they must be watered once in 
two days. 


MANAGEMENT OF TENDER ANNUALS. 

The cockscombs, balsams, globe amaranthus, egg-plants, 
stramoniums, and other tender curious annuals, must now be 
removed, once more, into another new hot-bed, the beginning 
of this month. 

This is principally to be understood of such of these kinds of 
plants as may be required to attain full perfection as soon as 
possible, and for such as are intended to be grown to a large 
sbe ; and in that case, they would now need the assistance of 
one more hot-bed, about two feet thick. 

As soon as the bed is made, set on the frame and glaascSi 
which will bring up the heat soon, and the bed will be ready to 
receive the plants in five or six days ; observing, preYiotldy« to 
lay in about three or four inches depth of earth* 
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The plants, if not potted last month, should now, in the 
principal kinds, have that performed, before placing them in 
this bed. The pots must be about the middle size, and the 
plants placed in them, when the bed is just in right order to 
receive them. 

Having the pots and some fresh earth ready, put into each 
pot about three or four inches depth of earth ; then take up the 
plant, each with a ball of earth about its root, and place one 
plant, with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and hll up 
the vacancy with fresh earth, within half an inch of the top oi 
the pot, and let them be moderately watered. 

Place the pots immediately upon the hot-bed, close together, 
and let the cavities between be perfectly filled up with earth, 
according as the pots are placed upon the bed, 

When the pots are all in, put on the glasses, observing to tilt 
them up a little at the back of the frame every day, to let in 
fresh air to the plants, and that the strong steam from the heat 
of the bed may transpire. 

The plants must be shaded occasionally from the sun for the 
first week or ten days ; let mats be spread over the glasses the 
first three or four days, about eight or nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and taken off about four or five in the afternoon ; but after 
this, let the plants have more and more sun every day, till 
they are able to bear it fully, without shrinking or flagging their 
leaves, &c. 

Be sure to admit air every day to the plants, and particularly 
when there is a good heat, and when there is much steam : for 
if this is not observed, the steam will destroy the leaves of the 
plants, and would, in that case, make an awkward and unsight- 
ly appearance. 

They must be duly supplied with water, during the time they 
are in this bed ; and they should have a moderate quantity 
given them, at least once in two days. 

Observe, as the plants advance in height near the glasses, to 
nuse the frame, *to give them full room to grow ; this should be 
done in the manner mentioned in the l^t month, especially 
where required to have some principal sor» grown to a tolera- 
bly large growth and stature. 
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PRICKING OUT TENDER ANNUALS WHICH WERE SOWN LAST 
MONTH. 

Where any of the above tender annual plants, such as cocks* 
combs, tricolors, &c., were sown in April, they should now be 
pricked out the beginning of this month. 

They must be pricked out on a hot-bed, observing the me- 
thod directed in the former months. 

LESS TENDER OR HARDIER FLOWER PLANTS. 

Plant out the less tender, or hardier annuals, into the natu- 
ral ground, and some in pots ; this may be done any time after 
the middle of the month, if the weather is settled in tolerably 
warm, taking advantage of a moist season if rain happens* 

Those which were pricked out last month on a slight hot-bed, 
as there directed, will be arrived to a good size for planting out 
towards the latter end of this month. 

The African and French marigold, and chrysanthemums, 
are of these kinds ; also the marvel of Peru, China aster, In- 
dia pink, ten weeks stock, and the common kinds of balsams ; 
the capsicums, and mignonette: likewise persicaria, and the 
tree and purple amaranthuses ; scabiouses, egg-plant, love ap- 
ples, and Chinese hollyhocks, &c. — See the List of Plants, 

All these, and others of that tribe, may now, towards the 
middle or latter end of the month; be planted out in the beds, 
borders, and other parts of the Pleasure Garden, or some into 
pots, and they will make an agreeable appearance in the fol- 
lowing months, till October. 

Generally, ff possible, take opportunity of a showery or 
moist time for planting them out ; otherwise, if dry weather, 
an aftenioon, or towards the evening, is thp preferable time of 
the day for transplanting them ; though, if very dry hot sunny 
weather, it would be most advisable to defer the transplanting 
till the weather changes ; then observing, in the work of plant- 
ing, to dispose the different sorts in a varied order, in the borders, 
&c., that the flowers may display a proper diversity. 

Then let the whole be directly watered ; and if dry weather, 
repeat it moderately every evening or two, till the plants have 
struck root. 

Some principal sorts should also be planted in pots, to 
place occasionally for decorating any particular compartment, 
generally planting but one good plant in each pot ; or some oft 
the ten-weeks stocks and mignonette may be planted, three or 
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four in a pot together, each sort in separate pots*, all well 
watered and shaded, if dry weather. 

But where those annuals of the above kinds were not prick- 
ed out last month on a hot-bed, or beds of natural earth, it 
may now be done the beginning of this ; or some -of the strong- 
est or more hardy may be planted out finally in the borders, 
&c., or otherwise prick the whole first out from the seed-lied 
into nursery-beds of rich earth, there to remain for a month, to 
get strength, and then to be planted out for good in the bor- 
ders. 

The nursery beds, in which to prick these plants now from 
the seed-bed, should be about three feet wide : rake the sur- 
face smooth, and put in the plants about four or five inches dis- 
tant each way, and water them. 

Then, if dry weather, it would be a great advantage to shade 
them occasionally, which might be more conveniently practised 
for small quantities by placing some hoops across the beds, and 
let mats be drawn over them occasionally, to shade the plants 
from t|ie mid-day sun, till they are rooted ; and tlie mats may 
also be used in cold nights to shelter the plants. 

There is a great deal of advantage in pricking out these 
plants timously in this manner from the seed-bed, because they 
can be very conveniently watered and shaded from the scorch- 
ing sun till they have taken good root and acquire strength ; 
and can be also occasionally sheltered in cold nights till they 
are strong and hardened by degrees to bear the open air fully, 
night and day ; and when of advanced growth, can be readily 
transplanted with balls of earth into the borders, R:c. 

They will have acquired a proper degree of growth and 
strength for final transplanting, in about four or five w'ceks 
after they are pricked out ; the plants must then be taken up 
with small balls of earth, which will readily hang about their 
roots, and be planted carefully, with the bdls entire, into the 
places where they are to remain. 

SOWING LESS TENDER, OR HARDIER ANNUALS. 

The seed of ten-weeks stocks, mignonette, China asters, and 
India pink, may still be sown. You may also, where omitted 
in the last two months, stUl sow the seeds of African and 
French marigolds, balsams, chrysanthemums, and any other an- 
nuals of this class ; but this should be done the first or second 
tweek in the month. 

These seeds may now be sown in a bed or border of rich 
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light earth, into the natural ground; and if often refreshed 
with water in dry weather, and sheltered with mats in cold 
nights, the plants will come up soon and will grow freely, 
though they will now succeed without any shelter. But if sown 
on a slight lipt-bed, it .will bring the plants on forwarder for 
planting out finally, a week or fortnight sooner, and will flower 
sooner in proportion. 

The plants from this sowing will be flt to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in July and August, and con- 
tinue till the cold weather destroys them. 

sow SEEDS OF HARDY ANNUALS. 

Sow the seed of hardy annual flowers in the borders ; there 
are several sorts that will still succeed. 

These are lupines, sweet sultan, and flos Adonis, the white 
and purple candy-tuft ; Lobel’s catchfly, and dwarf lychnis ; 
dwarf poppy and virgin stock ; Venus' navel- wort, and Venus* 
looking-glass ; snails and caterpillars : the seeds of dwarf and 
large annual sunflower, lavatera, and oriental mallow, may also 
be sown now ; likewise nasturtiums, and convolvulus major and 
minor, the Tangier and sweet scented peas, scarlet peas, scarlet 
beans, and any other of the tribe of hardy annuals. — See the 
Catalo^e, 

All these must be sown in small patches, &c., in the borders 
and other places where you would have them flower, directed 
in the two former months ; for these sorts do not succeed so 
well by transplanting. 

Let the patches be often sprinkled with water in dry wea- 
tiicr, and the plants will come up strong, and produce their 
flowers in June, July, Augdst, and September, 

The climbing kinds of these plants must have sticks placed 
for them to climb upon, when they begin to run or extend in 
length; such as nasturtiums, convolvulus major, scarlet peas, 
scarlet beans, the sweet scented and Tangier peas, &c. 

May likewise sow ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette, in 
beds, borders, pots, &c., both to remain, and for transplanting, 

AURICULAS AND FOLYANTHUSES. 

Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when they are 
past floweiing, especially those which flowered upon a covered, 
stage, &c. 

Let the pots according as the flowers fade, be immediately^ 
removed pfl* the stand or stagCi and place them in the full W 
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. cieian level spot, where the plants can^ .^pjo^.the^wfom- 

itij^ o^ijrs^tUI niine oc ten o’cloek; and, ih^e let 
vdaain till Septemben , . I ^ 

' » %Jdep the pots and the ground wh^re they stahd perfectly 
dear from weeds; and where decayed leaves appear m the 
tilants, let them be immediately taken off; and in dry weather 
refresh the pots often with water. 

Offsets of auriculas may now be detached and planted In a 
shady border till autumn, then transplanted in pots, &c , — See 
April, 

Remove the box^ or tubs of seedling auriculas and poly- 
anthuses to a shad]f%laee, provided it was not done before ; the 
pface mukt be open to the morning sun only. 

They must be often sprinkled with water in dry weather, and 
kept very free from weeds. 

CARE OF SEEDLING BULBS. 

The seedling tulips atid narcissuses, and other seeding bulbs, 
coming pp this year, should be screened from the mid-day sun, 
^en scorching hot. 

PROPAGATE DOUBLE SCARLET LYCHNIS, Ac. 

Now propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by cuttings of 
the yonng fiower-stalks. 

The double scarlet lychnis, and several other such like curi- 
ous plants, which rise with strong firm fiower-stems, will grow 
freely this way ; they will sometimes, in a forward season, be 

a proper growth for this purpose, towards the latter end of 
this month, and moist weather is the bc^t time to plant them ; 
and the method Is this ; — 

Let some of the young flower-stalks be cut off close, and 
divide them into proper lengths ; each length must have three 
or four jmnts ; and they are to be planted in a shady botder of 
.rich light earth, about four inches asunder; and two joints of 
the cuttings are* to be put into the ground, and the rest left out. 
Close the earth well about them, and then let the whole have 
a moderate watering : and, if covered down with hand-*glasses, 
it will greatly forwai^ their rooting. 

There are several other sorts of the fibrous rooted perennial 
plants that mcy he ibcreased by this method ; such its lychni- 
dea, double and many others. 

By this meftod of propagation, and by bottom offsets, the 
young plants retain the proj^f ty of the respective parent plant, 
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m regard to double flowers, dolour, ?cc., which is not attainable > 
with any certainty by seed. 

DOUBLE WALL-FLOWERS. 

Propagate double wall-flowers, by slips of the young shoots 
of the head ; the plants raised by this method will retain the 
double property and colour of the flowers, in all respects the 
same as the parent plant from which they were slipped. 

Choose for this method of propagation, such slips of the 
young shoots of the year as are of a somewhat robust growth, 
from three or four to five or six inches long ; and let them be 
carefully slipped off, or occasionally cut with a knife from the 
mother plant, in a moist or cloudy day ; or otherwise in the 
evening or morning, especially if hot sunny weather. . ^ 

Take off the leaves at the bottom of the slips rather more 
than half way up, so that there may be two, three, or four inches 
of a clear stalk, according to the length of the slip. Twist the 
stalks a little at bottom, and then plant them. 

They are to be planted in a shady border, or in pots, thred, 
four, or five inches asunder, and put into the earth up to the 
leaves, and then give them some water. 

Do not forget to refresh them often, in dry weather, with 
moderate waterings, and they will soon strike root, produce 
shoots at top during the summer, and form little bushy-headed 
plants by the end of September, when they may be taken up, 
with balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in or- ^ 
der to be moved into shelter in time of severe frost in winter, , 
and they will all flower next spring. 

The wall-flowers which were raised last year from seed will. . 
now be in flower, and some of them will probably be double r 
for it sometimes happens, when the seed has been saved from , 
the finest single flowers, that one plant in ten or perhhps 
twenty or thirty, &c., will come double ; and at other . tinips ^ 
not one in a hundred, and sometimes in five hundred,, will prove 
multiple. 

Therefore where double flowers of a deep blood colour offer 
among the i^eedling pjants, now is the time to propagate that 
sort by slips, as above directed. 

For the greater chance of having double wall flowers from 
seed, the florists are careful to save the seed, if possible, from 
such single flowers, as are situated uear double^nes ; though 
we do not pretend to say this has any particular effect ; espe- 
cially, as ill the full doubles the multiplicity of petals excludes 

K 
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all the generative parts of influence ; however, if any of those 
single ones happen to have five or six petals or flower leaves, 
they are more particularly preferred as the best from which 
to save seed. 

The beginning of this month is still a proper time to saw 
wall flower seed for flowering next year. 

TUBEROSES. 

Plant some tuberose roots to blow in autumn. 

Get some middling pots ; and fill them with light earth ; 
plant one root in each pot ; then place the pots upon a hotbed, 
plunging them in the earth, or tan bark, &c. 

Keep the glasses over them, but raise them behind every day, 
to let out the steam. 

Give very little water till the roots begin to push, then let 
them be moderately watered about three limes a week : and 
at the same time let the glasses be tilted a good height at the 
back of the frame, to admit a considerable deal of free air also 
to them ; for this is necessary to strengthen the flower stalks, 
as they rise in height, as the stems grow three or four feet 
high. 

Observe when the plants have risen near the glass, to raise 
the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that they may 
have room to shoot in a firm upright growth. 

But where there is the conveniency of a hothouse, or stove, 
these plants may be brought to greater perfection with much 
less trouble. 

The roots are to be planted in pots as above ; and the pots 
are to be plunged to their rims in the bark bed, watering them 
as above mentioned. 

As these plants rise with a single stem three or four feet, 
they will sometimes require support, the stalk being terini- 
nated by a long spike of many filaceous white flowers of great 
fragrance. 

TRANSPLANTING SEEDLIJ^G, PERENNIAL AND BIENNIAL 
FLOWER PLANTS. 

Transplant or prick into nursery beds some of the seedling 
perennial and biennial flower plants which were sown in 
March ; some sorts will be grown to the proper size to re- 
move by the third or fourth week of the month. 

Sometimes the wall-flowers, in particular, and stock July- 
flowers, will be ready to transplant by that time ; and also 
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columbines, and sweet williams, single scarlet lychnis, rose- 
campion, and catchfly, and pyramidal campanulas, or Can- 
terbury bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree primrose, fox- 
gloves, French honeysuckles, and hollyhocks, and such other 
sorts as were sown early in the spring, and are advanced two, 
^Ihree, or four inches in growth. 

They must all be planted now into nursery beds, where they 
must remain to get strength, before they are planted out for 
good. 

Dig for this purpose a spot of good clean ground, and divide 
it into beds, tliree feet and a half broad, and rake the surface 
even. 

Then put in the plants by line, six inches distant each way. 
and ea-ch sort separate. As soon as they are planted, let 
them be moderately watered to settle the earth well about their 
roots. 

All these arc to remain in the nursery beds till September 
or October, or some till the spring, then to be planted out for 
good ; they will all flower next year, and make a fine appear- 


SOWING BIENNIAL AND PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Many sorts of perennial and biennial flower seeds may yet 
be sown ; but this should be done in the first or second week 
in the month, and the plants will soon come up strong, and 
attain a proper growth for pricking out in July, into nursery 
beds to obtain strength for final transplanting in autumn, &c., and 
will all produce flowers abundantly the next summer. 

The sorts which still succeed are the different sorts of stock 
Jiily-flowers, wall flowers, sweet williams, and columbines, 
carnations, and pinks, likewise scabiouses, Canterbury bell- 
flowers, hollyhocks, and French honeysuckles and most other 
sorts ; choose for these seeds a compartment of mellow ground, 
where least exposed to the full sun ; dig it neatly, and form an 
even surface ; and then mark it out into as many beds or parts 
as there are kinds of seeds iittended to be sown. 

Then the seeds are to be sown thereon as equally as possi- 
ble, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants may rise 
regular, and of an equal thickness in every part. 

Or the sowing of all these kinds of seeds may be occasionally 
performed according to the following methods, by which the 
seeds will be covered in equally, and the plants will rise regu* 
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The ground being dug, and neatly raked, divide it into small 
beds three feet wide ; and, with the back of the rake, turn the 
earth to the depth of half an inch off from the surface of the 
bed into the alley ; sow the seeds carefully on the surface, 
each sort separate ; and then, with the teeth of the rake, draw 
the earth that was turned off the bed evenly over them in a 
spreading mannen Then let the beds be very lightly gone 
over with a rake, just to smooth the surface, and draw off any 
stones. 

Or they may be sown either in sm«ill narrow common drills, 
or in flat shallow drills, drawn with a small hoe, held with the 
edge horizontally, forming the drills the width of the hoe, and 
from about a quarter or half an inch to an inch deep, according 
to the size of the different seeds ; which sow regularly along 
the bottom of the drills, and cover them in evenly with the earth. 

CLEARING THE GENERAL PLEASURE GROUND FROM WEEDS. 

In the general pleasure ground, the borders, beds, shrub 
berries, &c., should now be diligently cleared from weeds ir 
every part where they appear ; they are now of quick growth 
and will soon get a-head, if not disturbed in due time. 

They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear disagree 
able, especially where they are suffered to advance in any con 
siderable growth. 

Therefore make it a rule to cut them off as soon as they ap 
pear, either by hand or hoe ; where there is room for the hoC; 
let that instrument be used in dry days, and then let the bar 
ders, or other parts, be neatly raked, to draw the weeds and al 
other litter off, to have a clean even surface. 

GRASS AND GRAVEL WALKS. 

Continue to mow grass plats, lawns, walks, bowling greens 
&c., frequently, before they grow very rough : they will nov 
require mowing, generally about once a week or fortnight, ii 
the principal garden lawns, plats, and other grass compartments 
whereby to keep them in tolerably decent order, cutting clos4 
and even without scoring ; and they should also be occasionally 
heavy rolled. 

Gravel walks should also now be kept in complete good order 
continuing them always thoroughly cleared from weeds ; and oc 
casionaliy swept to clear away all loose litter ; and likewise fre 
quently well rolled } or generally not less than once or twice > 
week. 
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After showers of rain, the gravel walks should, at this season, 
have occasional good rollings, with the heaviest roller ; for this 
will make the body of walks firm, and render the surface very 
close and smooth. 

New grass lawns, walks, and other compartments may still 
be made by laying grass turf ; well watered, if dry weather. — 
See the Spring months. 

Likewise new gravel walks may be made ; and old walks turned 
and new laid, as directed in March, &c. 

CARE OF FLOWER BORDER.S, BOX EDGINGS, &c. 

The general flower borders and other similar compartments 
of the pleasure ground, &c., should now be carefully continued 
in the most perfect good order. 

For as the plants and flowers will now be fast advancing in 
their various different growths, the borders, &c., should be kept 
neatly clean from weeds and all rubbish litter, and the plants 
from decayed leaves j and let any irregularity, or disorderly 
growths in the plants, be properly adjusted ; also any of ad- 
vanced growth, appearing in want of support, should be sticked 
and neatly trained in upright regularity; and, occasionally, 
light hoe and rake the borders, to give the surface a clean, fresh 
appearance ; and, in the whole, the plants and flowers will thus 
show themselves to the best desirable advantage. 

And where box edgings, &c., of the above borders, and other 
compartments, are grown disorderly, let them now be trimmed, 
or clipped neatly at fop and sides, in proper regularity. 

SUrPOUTlNG FLOWER PLANTS. 

Now begin to place sticks to all such flowering plants, &c., 
as appear in want of support ; many sorts will need this assis- 
tance in their advancing growth in the present and next month. 

In proceeding to this business, should generally have the sticks 
proportioned, in some degree of length, to the size and natural 
height of the different plants they are to support ; and, in plac- 
ing the sticks, to fix them down on that side of the plants in 
which they can be least seen ; for although the intent is to keep 
the plants upright and firm in their places, yet to conceal the 
means, as much as possible, by which it is effected ; and similar 
care should also be observed in tying up the plants to the sticks ; 
and to perform it in the neatest manner ; and thus the plants 
will advance in proper regularity of growth and best perfection 
of flowering. 
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Likewise climbing and trailing plants should have timely 
support of sticks or stakes proportioned to their nature of 
growth ; and their stems or shoots conducted thereto in a pro- 
per manner. 


THE NURSERY. 

The great care of the nursery now is, to destroy weeds in 
every part wherever they appear, to give water duly to all such 
plants as require it, and occasional shading to some tender 
seedlings. 

The seed-beds of all young trees and shrubs should now, in 
particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds ; and this must 
always be done by a very careful hand-weeding, and occasional- 
ly small hoeing between such as are in rows, 

. WATERING SEEDLING PLANTS. 

Observe at this time, if the weather should prove dry, the 
seed-beds of evergreens and curious flowering shrubs and trees, 
in which the young plants are coming up this year, or that have 
just risen, or expected to rise soon, &c., should be often refresh- 
ed with water. 

In watering these beds, apply it moderately, and not too has- 
tily, lest it wash away the earth, and expos'^ the tender roots to 
the sun, which would be apt to scorch them in some degree, and 
stint the seedlings in their first growth. 

Therefore let the water bo given frequent and moderate ; or, 
generally, about three gentle waterings a week, or every other 
evening, will be suflicieut. 

SHADE SEEDLING vS. 

The tenderer seedling evergreens, such as pines, cedars, cy- 
prpss, and many other sorts, newly come up, or Just rising, and 
which are somewhat delicate while in their infant state, if now 
occasionally shaded from the sun in the middle of hot days, it 
will prove very beneficial to their growth. 

WATER NEW PLANTATIONS. 

The plantations of small young tender evergreens, and the 
more curious sorts of flowering shrubs, &c., which were trans* 
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planted in March, and last month, should, if the weather now 
proves dry, be often watered. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather, and to the more 
curious and valuable sorts particularly, the waterings should 
be performed moderately, at least once or twice a week, during 
any very dry time in this month, till they take good root, and 
show signs of a free growth. 

Likewise, observe to continue some mulch on the surface of 
the ground, over the roots of some of the more curious or ten- 
der kinds of these shrubs which were planted this spring ; for 
this wdll be of great service in preventing the sun from drying 
the earth too fast about their young radical fibres ; and they 
will not need watering in dry weather oftcner than once in six 
or eight days, only till they have taken good root and begin to 
grow freely. 

But those in pots will require to be more frequently watered 
in dry weather. 


PROPAGATE EVERGREENS, &c., BY LAYERS. 

About the latter end of this month begin to propagate such 
evergreens and other shrubs by layers of the young shoots of 
the same year, which do not succeed well by layers of the older 
wood. 

This method of laying is now principally to be understood of 
such kinds as do not put jout roots freely from any but the 
young shoots of the same summer's growth ; it, however, may 
also be practised occasionally on any other evergreen kinds ; 
and in some forward shooting sorts the shoots will probably be 
advanced to a proper growth for that purpose by the latter end 
of this month, though generally they will be of a more eligible 
growth in June, &c. 

However, at the proper time, when the young shoots are 
from six or eight to ten or twelve inches long, let some of the 
pliable branches, that afford the strongest and best young 
shoots, be brought down gently to the ground, and there fas- 
tened securely witfl strong hooked pegs ; then let the young 
shoots thereon be laid into the earth, two or three inches deep, 
leaving about two or three inches of the top of each shoot out 
of the ground. 

As soon as they are laid, give a moderate watering to settle 
the earth properly about them; then lay a little mulch, or some 
long litter thinly on the surface. 

After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in dry 
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weather, every five or six days ; for a moderate degree of mois- 
ture will promote the emission of roots, and encourage their 
growth, according as they issue from the layers. 

Though this method of laying in the young wood is more 
generally adopted, principally for such evergreen and other 
shrubs as do not readily put forth roots from the elder shoots, 
•yet it need not be confined to any particular sorts ; for there 
are many kinds that may be propagated by the same practice, 
and the trial may be made on any such sorts as you desire to 
increase. 

The proper time to perform this work is from about the latter 
end of May, or beginning or middle of June, to the end of July 
according as the shoots of the different sorts of shrui>s arrive to 
a proper growth for laying ; and many of them will be well 
rooted, proper to be separated from the mother plant, by the 
beginning of the following October. 

NEW-GRAFTED AND BUDDED TREES. 

Look over the new-grafted trees about the last week in this 
month ;• and at that time, if the grafts have begun to shoot 
freely, the clay may be taken off, for there will be no more 
occasion for it; and at the same time let the bandages be 
loosened. 

Let no shoots remain that rise from the stocks below the 
grafts ; but as soon as they appear, let them be immediately 
rubbed off, that the grafts may have the full nourishment, and 
more effectually shoot in a strong free-growth. 

Examine the trees which were budded last summer : all the 
shoots from the stock must be constantly taken off as they are 
produced, for these would draw the nourishment from the 
young shoots now advancing from the buds of inoculation. 

All suckers from the roots both of young grafted and budded 
trees, should also be rooted out. 

DESTROYING WEEDS BETWEEN THE ROWS OF TREES AND IN 
SEEDBEDS, &c. • 

The ground between the rows of all kinds of young trees and 
shrubs should now, in general, be kept extremely clear from 
weeds. 

These now rise abundantly and very fast in every part ; but 
whenever they appear between the rows of young trees and 
shrubs, there is nothing easier than destroying them at a great 
rate, by applying a sharp hoe to them in dry days. 
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Likewise, all seed-beds of young trees and shrubs should be 
very carefully kept clean from advancing weeds, both by occa- 
sional small hoeing where the plants grow in rows, and by 
hand- weeding where in close growth, &c., and in all of which, 
should give particular attention to eradicate the weeds before 
they overrun the young plants. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

BRINGING OUT THE GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Towards the middle and latter end of this month, if mode* 
rately settled warm weather, may begin to remove many of the 
more hardy kinds of green-house plants into the open air. 

The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and ainomiim Plinii, may 
he safely ventured abroad at that time ; and also the tree-worm- 
wood, Indian bay, olives, and the large magnolia ; candy-tuft- 
tree, shrubby-aster, jasmines, cistuses, and double Indian nas- 
turtiums ; and many other of the li^e hardier plants. 

The orange, lemon, and citron trees, and all the other ten- 
derer kind of green-house plants, should also be brought out 
now, towards the latter end of the month, if fine settled wea- 
ther ; but if cold unsettled weather prevail, let them remain till 
the beginning of June. 

Generally, when the plants are first brought out of the green- 
house, it would be advisable to place them in a warm situation, 
where the wind can have but little power *, and after about ten 
or twelve days, they will be somewhat hardened to the open air, 
and may then be removed to the places where they are to re- 
main for the summer. 

Let every plant, as soon as brought out for the summer sea- 
son, be cleared from decayed weeds and dead wood : and let 
the whole be perfectly well cleaned from any kind of filth that 
may appear on the leaves, branches, or stems, and water their 
heads all over, as observed below. 

Likewise, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth in 
the tops of all the pots be stirred to some little depth ; take out 
the loosened earth, and fill up the pots, &c., with fresh mould : 
this done, let the whole be moderately watered ; and at 
same time, let some water be given all over the heads of the 
N 2 
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plants ; for this will cleanse the leaves and branches thoroughly 
from dust, and will greatly refresh the whole plant, be of great 
advantage, and make them assume a lively appearance. 

ALOES, SUCCULENT PLANTS, kc. 

The American aloes, sedums, Indian figs, and other hardy 
kinds of succulent plants of the green-house, may also be brought 
forth the end of this month, if the weather is settled in warm 
and dry. 

Where the leaves of any of these plants are decayed, or de- 
caying, let them, as soon as they appear, be cut off close with 
a sharp knife. 

SHIFTING INTO LARGER POTS. 

Any of the green-house plants that want larger pots may still 
be shifted into them the beginning or any time this month ^ but 
the sooner the better. 

Having the pots or tubs, and some fresh compost ready, let 
the plants be brought out and shifted, according to the follow- 
ing method': — 

Let each plant, intended for shifting, be taken out of its pre- 
sent pot, or tub, with the ball of earth entire ; then pare off all 
the dry matted roots rouncP the outside and bottom of the ball ; 
and also let some of the old earth be pulled away, without loos- 
ening the ball, and immediately sef the plant in the new pot, 
and fill it up with the fresh compost, and give it some water. 

When the plants are set out for the summer season, let those 
which are shifted be placed in a shady situation, there to re- 
main for a month or six weeks, and then may be removed to the 
places allotted for them during the summer. 

The oranges, lemons, and citron trees which are not shifted 
this season, or that do not require shifting should now be 
treated in the following manner, provided it was not done in 
April. 

Loosen the earth on the top of the tubs or pots, quite to the 
uppermost roots, and also a little way down round the sides, 
lliis done, take out all the loosened soil, and immediately fill 
up the tubs and pots with some good fresh earth *, then give a 
moderate watering, and the work is finished. 

Such a dressing as this will now be a very great advantage 
to these kinds of plants ; it will not only promote a healthful 
^fine green colour of the leaves, but will also add new strength 
and vigour to the general growth of the plants, and cause them 
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to flower and fruit strong and abundantly, and to produce strong 
and handsome shoots. 

ADMITTING FRESH AIR. 

Observe that during the time the plants remain in the green- 
house this month to admit a considerable share of fresh air to 
them every day, in order thereby to harden them to it by de- 
grees, so that they may be able to bear the full air effectually 
when brought out. 

Let all the windows and doors be open every mild day, to 
their full extent ; and towards the middle of the month let them 
continue open also a-nights; that is, when the air is perfectly 
still and warm ; but if a cold unfavourable season, admit the 
night air with precautionary moderation accordingly, till more 
settled warm weather. 

WATERING THE PLANTS. 

Remember to supply every plant, according to its kind, Avith 
a proper share of water. 

The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the w*oody plants, 
will now require that article pretty often. The large pots or 
tubs w'ill, in warm weather, require it about twice a week, and 
the small pots will need a moderate watering every two days. 

Some of the succulent plants require but very little water; 
but it will be proper to give the whole a moderate refreshment 
now and then. 

PROPAGATING GREEN-IIOUSE PLANTS BY LAYERS. 

Many kinds of green-house plants may be propagated by 
layers ; and this is still a proper time to lay them. 

Myrtles will .succeed very well this way, and also jasmines, 
pomegranates, oleanders, and many others of the shrubby kinds. 

Choose for this purpose some of the pliable young branches, 
or strongest shoots thereof, properly situated for laying ; let 
these be brought down gently, and making an opening in the 
earth of the puts, &c., either their own respective pots, or, where 
not conveniently practicable in these, in others placed near 
enough for that purpose, and in either of which laying the pro 
per shoots in the earth, securing them down with hooked pegs, 
and cover the laid parts about three inches thick with earth, 
leaving two, three, or four inches of the top out in an upright- 
ish position. 

Then lay a little mulch or some mowings of short grass, or 
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the like, on the surface, to preserve the moisture ; and do not 
forget to refresh them often with gentle waterings. 

Some of the plants thus laid will be effectually rooted the 
same summer, but will be mostly well rooted by Michaelmas 
for transplanting ; such as are not, must be permitted to remain 
till near that time twelvemonth. 

But if any of the pots containing these plants were plunged 
ill a hotbed, the layers would readily put out roots the same 
season, and be fit to take off the following autumn. 

The general method of propagating myrtles is by cuttings of 
the small young shoots of the year ; for which see the work of 
June and July* 

PROPAGATING BY CUTTINGS. 

Many sorts of green -house exotics may still be propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots of last year, such as geraniums, 
myrtles, &c., planting them in pots ; and if plunged in a h(^ed 
or bark-bed in the hot-house, it will strike them in a short time, 
though ^he geraniums will strike without that assistance either 
in the pots or borders, &c., at this season. 

But in myrtles, &c., and any hard woods that root reluctantly 
by cuttings, may, when plunged in the bark-bed as above, be 
covered down close with a hand-glass, which will greatly for- 
ward the emission of roots. 

OF STOCKS WHEREON TO BUD AND INARCH ORANGES, Ac. 

If the young orange stalks, which are raised from kernels, 
sown in March, are come up about three or four inches high, it 
will be proper to transplant them. 

They should be planted singly, in small pots, and then 
plunged in a fresh hotbed, either of dung or tan bark, under a 
frame and glasses. 

Let them be watered as soon as planted, and let them be 
shaded from the. sun in the middle of the day. 

Give them also fresh air, by raising the glasses every day. 

Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, if dung 
hotbeds ; but if bark-beds, no lining will be required ; and give 
frequent moderate waterings. 

According as the plants rise in height near the glasses, the 
frame must be raised ; and provided there be a moderate warmth 
continued in the beds, and the earth in the pots kept moist, the 
plants will, in three months, be advanced a foot and a half high. 

Inarching may still be performed on orange and lemon trees. 
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where required ; and it may be done any time in the month, 
observing as directed in A^pril and March, 

PRUNING IRREGULAR HEADS. 

Where any myrtles, geraniums, lemons, oranges, or any 
other of the woody green-house plants, have shabby, straggling 
naked heads, or of very irregular growth, may, in the beginning 
of this month, have a regulating pruning, either in the general 
branches of some, cutting them down a little more or less, to 
promote a production of lateral shoots in summer, to renew the 
headdn a more full regular order ; or, in others, to prune or re- 
duce casual disorderly growths, or any straggling or rambling 
irregularities, as it shall seem necessary. 

Or where any of the above kinds have dropped their leaves, 
as sometimes occurs by over watering in winter, &c., or by 
the efljects of cold in that season, it would be proper to cut 
them down a little, as above, in some regular order, which will 
make them push more freely in a production of young shoots 
and new leaves. 

Likewise, if any assume a weak, sickly-like habit, or unpros- 
perous growth, prune the tops down a little, and either shift 
them into new pots and some fresh earth, or loosen the earth 
in their present pots ; add some fresh mould at top and give 
water. 

Or any myrtles, &c., having decayed heads, or having drop- 
ped their leaves, may be turned out of the pots, and planted in 
the full ground till September, to recover. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Fires should be mostly discontinued, except very cold unfa- 
vourable weather happen, when it may be occasionally neces- 
sary to make a moderate fire in the evening ; but still continue 
a constant bark-bed heat, supported in a proper degree i^ree- 
ably to the intimation of last month ; and the other principal 
care of the hot-house now is to keep the plants clean, and to 
supply them duly with the two necessegry articles of water and 
fresh air. 
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PINE APPLES. 

The pine.apple plants in general will now require a mode- 
rate refreshment of water every four or five days ; and either in 
a morning from eight to nine or ten o'clock, or about three or 
four in the afternoon, are the best times of the day to perform 
the watering at this season. 

In watering these plants, take particular care not to apply it 
too hastily, nor to give them too great quantities at any one 
time ; for that would not only damp the heart of the bark, but 
would also loosen the plants in their pots. 

Fresh air is the next very needful article ; and the plants 
should now be allowed a considerable share of it every wann 
sunny day. 

Slide some of the glasses open a little way, every hot day, 
about nine o'clock ; and as the heat of the day increases, con- 
tinue to open them somewhat wider, that a proportionable 
share of fresh air may be admitted ; and shut the glasses again 
in thtf same order, about three, four, or five o'clock, according 
to the temperature of the external air and state of the weather. 

Where the young pine-plants, that is to say, the crowns and 
suckers of last year, were not shifted into larger pots in April, 
it should now be done the beginning of this month. 

The plants must be turned out of the small pots carefully, 
with the ball of earth entire, and having placed two or three in- 
ches depth of fresh mould in the larger pots, plant them there- 
in, one in each pot ; fill it round the ball with more fresh com- 
post, and give directly a little water ; but in shifting these plants, 
observe if any of them appear of a sickly unprosperous state, let 
such be entirely cleared from the earth about their roots, and 
pull off some of the lower leaves ; then trim the fibres quite 
close, pare the bottom of the main root, and let the whole plant 
be washed ; which done, plant it into entire new earth. 

The plants being all shifted, let them be immediately plunged 
into the bark-bed as before ; but before you plunge them, the 
bark-bed must first be stirred up to the bottom, adding, at the 
same time, if not done in the two last months, about one third, 
but not less than one fourth, part of new tan, mixing both very 
well together, and then immediately plunge the pots to their 
rims. 

These young plants must also be duly refreshed with gentle 
waterings ; and let them have fresh air every warm day. 
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GENERAL CARE OF ALL EXOTICS IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Continue also the care of the general plants in the hot-house 
department : supply them duly with proper waterings ; and if 
any want shifting into larger pots, let it be done now as soon as 
possible, keeping the whole clear from decayed leaves, &c., and 
if any casual irregularities occur in the shoots or branches, prune 
or regulate them, as may be required, and cut away any decay- 
ed parts ; observing the same general directions as in the two 
or three last months. 

PIIOPAOATING THE PLANTS. 

You may still propagate by cuttings, suckers, seeds, &c., such 
plants as you would increase, planting or sowing them in pots, 
and plunge them in the bark-bed. 

Likewise cuttings of green-house exotics, or of any other 
curious plants, being planted in pots, and plunged in the bark- 
bed in this department, it will soon strike them. 


JUNE. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MELONS. 

The melon-plants, which are in frames, should still be moderate- 
ly shaded in the middle of the day ; that is, when the sun shines 
vehemently. 

This should now be particularly practised where the plants 
do not stand the sun well, but shrink or flag their leaves con- 
siderably ; or also where the plants are situated very near the 
glasses ; as the full noon sun would be apt to scorch the leaves, 
and, in some degree, shrink and exhaust the juices of the vine, 
or runners and roots ; whereby the advancing young fruit would 
be greatly checked, and take an irregular growth, and become 
stunted and ill-shaped. 

Therefore, let some thin slight shading of mats, &c., be spread 
over the glasses every day, when the sun shines fiercely, but 
this need not be done before about nine, ten, or eleven o clocks 
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according to the heat of the sun, and the mats may be taken oif 
again about two or three. 

In doing this work, observe to lay only the thickness of one 
single mat over the lights, or a thin shade of strawy litter, &c,, 
for the plants must not be darkened by too full a shade ; but a 
slight shade in hot sunny days will be of great service both to 
the plants and fruit. 

Let these plants have also a great share of fresh air every 
day, by raising or tilting the upper end of the lights, at the back 
of the frame, two or three inches. 

Moderate refreshments of water, at times, will also be very 
serviceable to these plants now, but in particular to such as are 
growing in beds where there is but a shallow depth of earth, or 
that the mould is of a lightish temperature. 

In that case the plants will, in hot weather, require to be 
moderately watered once or twice a week ; and, in doing this, 
take care to give but very little water near the main stem or 
head of the plants. 

Buk in beds where there is twelve inches’ depth of good mel- 
low loamy compost, or other good, temperate, fertile earth, the 
melon plants will require but moderate supplies of water, once 
in a week or fortnight, as you shall see occasion ; keeping the 
earth but very moderately moist, especially while the plants are 
about setting the general crop of fruit ; as too much humidity 
would prevent its setting, make them turn yellow, and go off ; 
but when a sufficient supply is set, and advanced a little in 
growth, may w^ater more freely ; never, however, considerably, 
as much moisture proves also hurtful to the roots and main 
stem of these plants, being apt to make them rot and decay. 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month. 


BELL-(iLASS MELONS. 

The melon-plants which are growing under bell or hand- 
glasses should now have full liberty to rim out. 

Let each glass be raised and supported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines or runners 
out carefully, and in a regular manner. 

Continue to cover them every night with mats, till about the 
middle of this month ; and then, if warm settled weather, the 
covering may be entirely laid aside, except the weather should 
prove very wet ; in which case the coverings may be used oc- 
casionally. 
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There is nothing more prejudicial to these plants than too 
much wet, for this would not only chill the young fruit, and 
prevent its setting and swelling, but would also perish many of 
the roots of the plants. 

Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to be very 
rainy, it would be proper to defend these plants as much as pos- 
sible from it ; and this must be done by still continuing the 
glasses, and applying a covering of good thick mats, or canvass 
supported upon hoop arches, fixed abross the bed. 

OILED-PAPEU FRAMES FOR MELONS. 

Where it is intended to cover any of the hand-glass melon 
ridges with oiled-paper frames, it should be done in the first or 
second week of this month ; the melon-plants designed for this 
purpose being generally first ridged out under hand or bell- 
glasses ; and when they have advanced in growth, so as the 
runners require training out, the glasses are then removed, and 
the paper frames placed over the bed. 

These kinds of frames will be of great protection to the plants 
and young fruit, if cold and wet weather should happen about 
the time the fruit is setting; and they will also screen the 
plants from the too great heat of the sun. 

These said frames should always be placed upon the ridges, 
as soon as the plants begin to advance from under the hand or 
bell-glasses ; the glasses must be first taken away before the 
frame is placed on the bed, as before observed. 

By this method a good crop of melons maybe always obtain- 

ed, provided the frames be properly constructed, and the paper 
securely pasted on, and well oiled with linseed oil. 

Such persons as are not provided with bell or hand-glasses, 
may, with the assistance of these frames only, raise good melons, 
provided the plants be first raised by sowing the seed in a hot- 
bed, under a frame and glasses, in March or April, as there 
directed, and planted out in a new hotbed the beginning of 
May, and the aforesaid papered frames immediately placed 
over the bed as soon as the plants are planted therein, and be 
covered with mats every night till the middle or latter end of 
this month. 

However, those who have the convenience of hand-glasses 
should always place these over the plants when first ridged out, 
and to remain till about the beginning ox middle of this month, 
when the plants will have filled the glasses ; they should then 
be entirely taken away, and the papered frames put on. 
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These frames are made of thin slips of wood, and are con- 
structed in the manner and form of the ridge or roof of a house, 
or arch-ways; they should be made firm but light. 

Each frame should be ten or tw^elve feet long, and three to 
four feet and a half wide at bottom ; narrowing gradually on 
both sides to a sharp ridge at top, or formed in a rounding arched 
manner ; making the whole two feet and a half, or a yard high. 
In performing it, a bottom frame is constructed with two indies 
and a half wide slips of deal, framing it of the above length and 
width ; and then have either straight inch and half wide raf- 
ters carried from both sides a foot asunder, fixed at top to a 
longitudinal middle ridge rail, or have arch-form ribs or rafters 
placed in the same order ; and upon these the paper is to be 
pasted, first drawing packthread both ways, as directed below , 
for the better support of the paper. 

On one side of the frame there should be one or two panncls, 
made to open on hinges ; and each of these pannels must be 
eighteen inches or two feet wide, making either only a wddest 
one in the middle ; or, if two, make them within two feet of 
each end of the frame. 

These pannels are convenient to be opened occasionally, to 
examine the plants and fruit, and to do the necessary work 
about them ; which is better than to take the frames off upon 
every occasion. 

The frame being made according to the above dimensions, 
get some paper to paste upon it. The best sort for this pur- 
pose is the large demy printing paper, or the largest sized thick 
writing paper ; and two quires of such paper will cover at least 
one of the above frames. 

But before the jiaper is pasted on, there should be ’ some 
small twine or packthread, drawn at equal distances, along the 
frame, cross-ways the ribs or slips of wood, drawing it firmly 
round each of them, and then draw some more contrary ways 
across that ; this will support the paper more securely both 
against the power of wind and rain. 

Then let the paper be neatly pasted upon the frame ; and 
when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following manner : — 
get some linseed oil, and a light soft pliable brush, such as pain- 
ters use ; dip the brush in the oil, and brush the paper all over 
lightly with it. The oil will render the paper more transparent, 
and make it proof against rain. 

These frames should always be made, that is, papered, some 
time before they are to be used j for the oil should be perfectly 
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well dried in the paper before the frames are placed out upon 
the ridges. 

FILLING UP THE SPACES BETWEEN THE MELON RIDGES. 

Where hand-glass melon ridges, made mostly above ground, 
are in two or more ranges parallel, at some distances, it would 
be of good advantage to fill up the spaces between, with any 
moderately warm dung below, and earth above : or the same may 
be applied as a lining to a single ridge, if thought expedient : 
it, in the whole, would forward and improve the plants, and pro- 
mote fruitfulness. 

But this, if not done before, and where intended, and con- 
veniently practicable, having sufficiency of proper dung, it would 
be advisable to adopt the application as above, as soon in the 
beginning of this month as possible ; and for which occasion a 
supply of any middling fresh and older inulchy dung together 
would be eligible, applying it firmly as hig;i as the dung of the 
beds, just to throw in a gentle bottom heat, and form a larger 
scope above, covering it at top with a stratum of earth, for the 
additional extension of the roots and runners of the plants ; 
which, by these assistances, would be much forwarded and 
strengthened in their growth, and would greatly encourage the 
setting and free swelling growth of the young fruit. 

CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames ; they must 
be well supplied with fresh air and water. 

These plants in hot weather will require to be watered every 
two or three days ; and morning and afternoon, or, towards the 
evening, are the best times of the day, at this season, for water- 
ing these plants. 

Let the plants have air freely every day, by raising the upper 
ends of the lights or glasses two or three inches upon props ; but 
it will be advisable to shut the lights down of nights the great- 
est part of this month. 

And in hot sun-shiny days it is advisable to shade the plants 
with garden mats, or some loose straw litter, spread thinly over 
the glasses, during the hottest time of the day. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
you may either raise the frame high enough to let the plants 
run out from under it, if it should seem necessary ; training 
the extended runners upon the top of the linings or retain them 
wholly within the frame, especially if unfavourable weather. 
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CUCUMBERS UNDER BELL-GLASSES, &c. 

The cucumber plants which arf under hand or bell-glasses 
must now be suffered to run freely from under them. 

Each glass should be raised upon three or four props, and the 
vines and runners of the plants must be trained out with care 
and regularity 

Let these plants be also duly assisted, in dry weather, with 
water ; they will require it moderately about three times a 
w'eek. 

PICKLING CUCUMBERS. 

The cucumber plants which were sown the latter end of last 
month, in the natural ground, to produce picklers, &c., should 
now be thinned. This should always be done when the rough 
leaf begins to advance in the heart of the plants. 

In doing this work observe to leave in each hole but three or 
four at most of the best strongest plants, though three would 
be ther most only eligibly sufficient. Let the rest be drawn out 
with care, and clear away all weeds. 

Then earth up the stems of the remaining plants, within a 
little of the seed leaves, pressing them gently asunder at regular 
distances from one another, and immediately give each hole a 
light watering to settle the earth ; the plants after this will get 
strength, and grow freely. 

Let them be often refreshed with water in dry weather ; in 
which they will need a little every day. 

SOWING AND PLANTING PICKLING CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumber seed may still be sown where required ; and the 
first week in the month is not too late to sow a full crop of pick- 
lers. If you put tHe seed into the ground any time between 
the first find tenth day of the month, it will succeed ; but where 
a main crop is depending, it is advisable to sow the seed early 
in the beginning of the month. 

The plants raised from these sowings will come into bearing 
about the beginning or middle of August, and they will yield 
fruit plentifully all the remaining part of that month, and great 
part of September. 

Having intimated last month, in regard to forwarding a crop 
of pickling cucumbers, that it would be advisable to raise a 
quantity of plants in a slight hotbed, sowing the seed about the 
middle, or third or fourth week in that month, or very early iu 
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this ; and where that was practised, they will now, those sowed 
in May particularly, be of proper advance the beginning of this 
month, for final transplanting, which should generally be per- 
formed when they are but a few days old, or a week or fort- 
night’s growth at most ; or when beginning to push their first 
central rough leaves. — See May, for the method of planting. 

CELERY. 

Teansplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was sown early will be grown to a proper size 
for this purpose by the first or second week of this month when 
it should be planted ; and some of the second sowing should be 
planted out towards the middle or latter end of the month for 
a general crop. 

Choose for these plants a piece of rich ground in an open 
situation ; mark out the trenches by line fifteen or sixteen inches 
wide; and allow the space of four feet between trench and 
trench, which will be sufficient for the early plantation. 

Dig each trench neatly, about six or eight inches, or only a 
moderate spade deep, laying the earth that comes out equally on 
esmh side, in a level order, in the intervening spaces ; then dig 
the bottom level : or first, if thought necessary, lay the thick- 
ness of four or five inches of very rotten dung along in the bot- 
tom of each trench, and let the bottom be neatly dug, burying 
the dung equally a moderate depth ; then put in the plants. 

Plant them in one single row, just along the middle of each 
trench, allowing the distance of five or six inches between plant 
and plant in the row ; as soon as they are planted give them 
some water, and repeat it occasionally till they have taken root. 

ENDIVE. 

Transplant endive for blanching ; some of the first sown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle and towards 
the latter end of the month. 

An open spot of good ground must be chosen for these plants ; 
let it be neatly dug one spade deep, and rake the surface smooth. 

Then put in the plants by line, about a foot asunder every 
way, and let them have some water as soon as they are plant- 
ed. 

But there should not be any considerable quantity of this 
early sown endive planted out ; that is, not to deceive yourself 
in planting a full supply for a continuing main crop ; for the 
plants, if they were sown in May, or before, will most of them 
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be apt to run to seed before they arrive to any tolerable state 
of maturity. 

Sow endive-seed now for a first principal crop, and to suc- 
ceed those which were sown in the former month. 

The best endive to sow for a full crop is the green curled 
sort : this sort is not only the best for general use in its thick, 
close, stocky growth, but the hardiest ; for it will endure wet 
and cold in winter better than any otlier kind. But you may 
likewise sow, as a variety for salads, ike., some of the white 
curled sort. 

Likewise sow some broad-leaved Batavian endive; this is 
the best sort for strewing, &c.; it grows very large, in a some- 
what upright growth, and, if tied up, will cabbage well, and be 
very white, and eats also well in a salad ; but this sort is not 
so hardy, for it soon rots in a w^et season, the latter end of au- 
tumn and beginning of winter, and a moderate frost will kill the 
plants. 

Let all these sorts of endive-seed be sown in an open spot, 
not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be proper to sow 
some of this seed at two different times this month, the begin- 
ning and middle or towards the latter end, which is the only 
way to have a regular supply of good plants. 

But for the main autumn and winter crop, generally sow 
about the second and in the third or fourth week in the 
month ; for that which is sown earlier is very apt to run up 
for seed early in autumn, and before the plants arrive at full 
growth. 


EETTUCES. 

The lettuce plants which were sown in April and May should 
now be transplanted into an open spot of good ground. 

Let this be done in moist weather, for these plants will not 
succeed well if planted out in a dry time ; but where there is 
necessity of planting them out, in dry weather, let the following 
method be practised : — 

Draw, with a small hoe, some small shallow drills, about a 
foot asunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each drill, 
setting the plants also a foot from one another, and 'give them 
some water. 

By placing these plants in drills, they can be more con- 
veniently watered, in the most effectual manner, than if plant- 
ed on a level ground, for the moisture will be much longer re- 
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tained ; this is therefore the best method of planting them at 
this season. 

Thin, and clear from weeds such young lettuces as are to 
remain where sown ; leaving the plants about a foot asunder ; 
but those among other crops, as onions, &c., thinned doubly 
and trebly at that distance. 

Sow lettuce-seed to raise some plants to supply the table in 
July, August, and September. 

The best kinds to sow now are the Cos, Cilicia, and impe- 
rial lettuce, tlie browd Dutch, and great white Dutch cabbage 
lettuce. 

But it will be advisable to sow some seed of each of these 
sorts, or such, of them, or any others that are approved of, and 
there will be a greater cliance of having a constant supply of 
good plants in variety, and regular succession. 

It will be necessary to sow some of these seeds twice this 
month, that is, a moderate crop in the first or second week, and 
a similar sowing in a fortnight after. 

RADISHES. 

Sow a succession of salmon and short-top radish the heghi- 
ning of the month, and more about once a fortnight, to obtain 
a regular succession in young growth, all this and next month, 
if a supply of young ones are required during that period ; ob- 
serve as in the last month, &c. 

Likewi.se may be sown now for succession, some of the small 
white turnip radish, in an open situation; and towards the mid- 
dle or latter end of the month you may sow a moderate portion 
of the large black or Spanish turnip-rooted radish, to draw in 
August and September. 

SMALL SALADING. 

Sow cresses and mustard, and other small salad seed, at least 
once every w^eek or fortnight. 

These seeds must now he sown in a shady border, or other- 
wise shaded with mats in hot sunny days ; and the places where 
they are sown shpuld be often refreshed in dry weather with 
water ; and this should be practised both before and after the 
plants begin to appear. See July and Augu$U 
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PRICKING OUT CAULIFI-OW'EKS. 

The cauliflower plants, which were sown in May for the Mi- 
.chaelinas crop, should, about the third week in this month, be 
pricked out in a nursery-bed of rich earth. 

Prepare for them a bed three feet and a. half wide in an open 
situation, then put in the plants about three inches asunder, 
and give them a little water to settle the earth well about their 
roots. 

It would be of good advantage to shade them from the hot 
sun occasionally in the heat of the day, till they have taken good 
root ; and they musf also be occasionally watered, if the weather 
should prm^e dry. 

The plants are to remain in* this bed a month or five weeks, 
to get strength, and then to be planted gut for good in July, in 
the placed where they are to remain to produce their heads in 
October and November, &c. — See July. 

CAIIE OF EARLY CAULIFLOWERS NOW ARRIVING AT PER-' 
FECTION. 

Continue ^ to look over the plantations of early cauliflow'ers 
now and then, in order to break down some of the large leaves' 
over the young heads, according as they appear in some advan- 
ced growth. 

Those plants which are still advancing in growth, or part 
coming into flower, should, in very dry weather, be well 
watered, which will; keep the plant advancing in an enlarging 
state of growth, and they will produce large flower-heads ac- 
cordingly. ... 

If they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about half 
a watering-pot to each plant, gradually, so as to moisten the 
earth as far aa their roots extend, they will want no more. 

TO" SAVE CAULIFLOWER SEED. 

■w- ^ * 

'To ssave cauliflower seed, should now mark some ^ of the 
' best earliest plants arrived to full perfection, with the largest, 
white, and closest ilower-heads, v/hich must not be gathered, 
agd the plants )eft in the same place ; they will shoot up into 
seecUstalks in July, and early in August, and ripen seed in Sep- 
tember. ‘ 
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TURNIPS. 

Now SOW a full crop of turnips for autumn use. 

The seed may be s(^n any time in this month ; but some 
time between the tenth and twenty-fifth of the month is the best 
time to sow the principal ailtumn crop. 

However, let the seed be sown, if possible, in a dripping 
time, at least, when there is a prospect of rain falliitg soon, or 
immediately after sow in drills twelve or fifteen inches apart. 
Take good care to sow this seed equally, atid moderately thin, 
tread it down evenly, and rake it in immediately. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown in May, and thin the 
plants in a regular manner. 

This work .should always be begun when the plants have got 
rough leaves, a little more than an inch broad'; for then the 
w'ork can bd performed with expedition and regularity, with 
greater advantage to the growth of the plants. 

Let the hoeing or thinning be done with some regularity, 
leaving the plants at least eight or ten inches distant from one 
another. 


CARROTS AND PAHSNEPS. 

The crops of carrots and parsneps now demand particular 
care. 

They must be cleared thoroughly from weeds ; and let the 
plants, where they stand too thick, be hoed or thinned out to 
proper distances in due time ; for it is a great advantage to 
these plants to allow them timely room to grow. 

Let them be thinned regularly, allowing six or eight inches 
distance from plant to plant. 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to observe the 
same rule as directed in May ; that is, let those *ops which are 
to stand to take their full growth, be allowedvthe same distance 
above mentioned ; but where the carrots are intended to be 
drawn while young, thin them only abotit four or five inches 
distance from one another at present ; and"^ when arrived tc 
about half an inch size, may thin them by degrees for use ^ 
the above distance. 

RED IIP.ET. 

i 

The crop of red beet should be thinned and cleared fron 
w^eeds, that the roots may have sufficient room ^ advance re 
gularly in their proper swelling growth. 
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The seeds of these plants being sometimes sown in drills, or 
rows, ten inches or a foot asunder ; and where that method was 
practised, you can now' more readily clear out the weeds and 
thin the plants ; observing to thin them^o ten or twelve inches 
distance in the rows, so that they may stand that distance every 
way from one another ; also, where the seed was sown broad- 
cast, so as the plants stand promiscuously, they must likewise 
be cut out to the above distance, and the roots will grow to a 
large size accordingly. 

WHITE AND GREEN BERT. 

W HITE and green beet are cultivated only for their leaves, 
which are used in soups, and occasionally to boil and use in the 
manner of spinach, &c., as is likewise the mangel wurzel beet ; 
also, sometimes, when the leaves of the large white beet are 
grown to full size, they are stripped to the mid rib, which part 
being thick and fleshy is peeled and stewed, and eaten like as- 
paragus. 

These plants must also be allowed good room to grow' ; for 
their leaves spread a great way ; let them therefore be thinned 
to at least six or eight inches, or the large white sort the same 
distance advised for the red beet. 

ONIONS. 

Clean the crops of onions, and where the plants stand too 
close, let them now be properly thinned the beginning of this 
month. 

This may be performed either by small hoeing or hand ; but 
the former is the most expeditious for large crops, and by the 
hoe stirring and loosening the earth, proves very beneficial to 
the growth of the plants. However, by either method be care- 
ful to have it done in proper time ; and let the plants be thin- 
ned with proper regularity, leaving the most promising plants 
for the continuing crop, at least three inches asunder, or four 
or five inches in those designed for the full crop of larger bul- 
bers : and let all weeds be effectually eradicated. 

But if any secondary crops are intended to be culled out 
gradually for use while young, they need not be thinned but 
moderately, or in some only just thinning them a little by hand 
where they grow very thick, or in clusters ; and afterwards in 
drawing them occa.sionally for use, thin them regularly, leaving 
a sufficiency of the best plants to stand to full bulb. 
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LEEKS. 

Now transplant leeks ; the plants will be grown to a proper 
size for this purpose by the third or fourth week in the month. 

Observe, for this purpose, to draw a quantity of good plants 
from the seed-bed, trim the fibres of their roots a little, and the 
straggling tops of the leaves, then planted in an open spot of 
ground, in rows eight or nine inches asunder, and about six in- 
ches from one another in the row, inserting most of the shank 
or neck part into the ground. 

BROCCOLI. 

Prick -out from the seed-bed the young broccoli plants which 
Were sown in April or May. 

Dig for them a bed or two of good mellow ground, and rake 
the surface even ; then put in the plants three or four inches 
asunder every way. Water them immediately, and repeat it 
occasionally in dry weather. 

Let them remain in this bed about a month, or five* or six 
weeks, and then plant them out for good. — See July, 

Sow more broccoli seed. . This sowing should be performed 
in the first or second week of the month ; that is, if to succeed 
the plants of those sown in May, for a late crop next spring : 
but if none was then sown, it is most necessary to sow some 
early in the first week this month. 

The plants raised from this sowing will produce tolerable 
good heads next February or March, &c. 

BORE-COLE. 

The brown-cole, or bore-cole plants which were sown in the 
beginning of last month, or in April, should now have a quan- 
tity thinned out from the seed-bed, and pricked into a nursery- 
bed. Set these plants four inches asunder each way, givmg 
them a moderate watering when planted, and afterwards occa- 
sionally, if dry weather, and there let them grow about a month 
or five weeks, by which time they will have acquired strength, 
and must then be planted out where they are to remain, the dis- 
tance as below. 

Likewise let a quantity of the forward bore-cole plants, which 
were raised in March or April, be planted out finally to remain, 
in rows two feet and a half asunder, and water them. 
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KIDNEY-BEANS. 

Plant another crop of kidney-beans : they will succeed those 
which were planted last month. 

Any of the dwarf kinds may still be planted any time in this 
month. But in order to have a regular supply, it will be proper 
to plant a crop in the first week ; and let some more be planted 
about the twentieth, and towards the latter end of the month. 

The climbing or running kinds of kidney-beans of any sorts, 
may also, where required, be planted now. 

The best kind of runners to plant at this time arc the scar- 
let blossom, and large white kind, and also the white Dutch ; 
these sorts are exceeding good bearers, and none better to eat. 

These running kinds should be planted in the first or second 
week of the month, if for a full crop ; though they will succeed 
any time in this month, but the sooner the better ; and those 
which are planted early in the month will begin to bear in July, 
but more abundantly in August, and in the scarlet, and the large 
white -variety thereof, will continue till October. 

In planting the different kinds of kidney-beans, do not fail to 
allow each sort room enough ; let drills be opened for the run- 
ning kinds at least three feet and a half, or four feet asunder ; 
and allow for the dwarf kinds two feet, or two and a half dis- 
tance between drill and drill, drawing the drills now an inch 
and a half deep, and put in the beans directly, especially if dry 
hot weather, and earth them in regularly. 

But in planting any kind of kidney-beans, it will now be pro- 
per, if dry hot weather, and the ground is very dry, to water the 
drills well before you put in the beans. This should not be 
omitted in a dry time, as it will promote the free sprouting of 
the beans, and they will rise sooner and more regularly. 

Now draw some earth to the stems of the kidney-beans which 
were planted last month ; for this will strengthen the plants, 
and bring them forward greatly in their growth. 

Likewise place sticks, or poles, &c., to the running kinds of 
kidney-beans, which were planted in May ; and let this be done 
in proper time, as soon as the plants begin to send out their 
runners, for they will then readily catch their supports ; gener- 
ally twining to the right, contrary to the apparent motion of 
the sun. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus still continues in perfection, observing to cut or 
gather the shoots, as directed last month. 

But let it be remembered, it is advisable to terminate the 
general cutting for the year soon after the twentieth or twenty- 
fourth of the month, otherwise it will weaken tlie roots : for so 
long as you continue to cut the produce, the roots continue 
sending up new shoots, though every time smaller; and if con- 
tinued late in the season, would greatly exhaust themselves 
that the future produce next year, &c., would be diminished in 
proportion. 

Before the asparagus runs up to stalks, you should now clear 
the beds perfectly from weeds ; for that work cannot be so 
readily done after the stalks have shot up to a great height. 

Great care should now be taken to keep the asparagus plant- 
<*d last spring perfectly clear from weeds. 

And the young plants which were sown in the spring will 
now be up, and should be carefully band-weeded. 

PEAS AND BEANS. 

Pkas may still be sown, and you may also plant beans. 

Though those peas and beans which are planted at this sea- 
son do not always succeed in bearing abundantly, it will, how- 
ever, where there is ground at liberty, be worth the trial to put 
in a few of each, at two or three different times in this month ; 
and if the season should prove somewhat moist, there wdll be a 
great chance of reaping a tolerable crop from them in August 
and September. 

The best beans to plant now are the middling and small kinds ; 
none better than the white blossom, Spanish, longpods, mum- 
ford, mazagan, and the like kinds. I have gathered plentifully 
from these sorts at Michaelmas. 

But the large kind of peas such as marrowfats, &c., may still 
be sown ; and it will be also proper to sow a few of the best kinds 
of hotspur and dwarf peas. 

Observe, that if the weather and ground be very dry, it will 
be proper to soak the peas and beans for a few hours in water 
taken from a pond or river ; or, otherw ise, water the drills well, 
previous to sowing, &c., then sow or plant them ; and by this 
means they will come up sooner, in a more regular manner to- 
gether. 

Let these late crops be sown and planted in the moistest part 
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ot the ground, where convenient, but not in a sliady place, lor 
in such a situation the plants would draw up, and come to no- 
thing; and remember to allow them sufficient room between 
the rows, for much depends upon that at this time of sowing. 

Top your beans which are now in blossom, observing the 
rules mentioned last month. 

SAVCYS AND CABBAGES. 

Now is the time to plant a crop of savoys and cabbages for 
autumn and winter service. 

Likewise plant out the red cabbages which were sown in the 
spring, and they will be cabbaged by October, &c. 

In planting out all these kinds take opportunity of moist or 
showery weather, if possible, which will be of considerable ad- 
vantage ; planting them in rows two feet and a half asunder, by 
two feet distance in each row ; and if dry weather, give water at 
planting, &c. 

But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from other 
crops,, or where there is a necessity of making the most of every 
piece of kitchen ground, you may plant the savoy and cabb«age 
plants between row's of forward beans, and early cauliflowers, or 
such like crops as stand distant in rows, and are soon to come 
off the ground. 

SOWING CABBAGES AND COLEWOKTS. 

You may now sow cabbage seed, of the sugar loaf, Yorkshire, 
and other quick heading sorts ; the plants from this sowing will 
come in both for small hearted young colewort cabbage the lat- 
ter end of next month, and in August, &c., and to cabbage in 
fine young heads in September, October, November, and De- 
cember. 

Sow also, about the middle of the month, some of the above 
cabbage kinds to plant out for early autumn coleworts. 

PLANTING POT-HERBS AND OTHER AROMATIC PLANTS. 

Plant out from the seed-bed, the young thyme, savory, sweet 
marjorum, and hyssop. 

The plants will be ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month ; but let it be done, if possible, in a 
showery time. Prepare some beds for that purpose, three feet 
and a half broad ; rakie the surface smooth, and then put in 
the plants. 
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Plant them by line ; setting them six or eight inches asunder 
every way, and water them. 

Or some of these plants may be occasionally planted in edg. 
ings, along the sides of any particular beds or borders, itc., such 
as thyme, savory, sweet marjorum, and hyssop. ♦ 

But when this is intended, you may occasionally sow the seed 
in that order in the spring ; sowing it in small drills, and so per- 
mitting the plants to remain where thus sown. 

Plant out also the borage, burnet, sorrel, clary, marigold, an- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and physical herbs that 
were sown in the spring or last autumn. 

Plant them a foot or fifteen inches distance every way. 

Or some may remain where sown, and thinned, where too 
thick, to proper distances, as above. 

But the borage succeeds best without transplanting; only ob- 
serving to thin the plants six or eight inches to a foot distance ; 
and the marigolds may also be treated in the same manner ; but 
these will succeed well enough either way. 

Plant where wanted, slips of sage : take the young shoots of 
the year, and they will take root tolerably well, any time in this 
month ; plant them in a shady border. — See May, 

The slips or cuttings of thyme, savory, and Jiyssop, may also 
still be planted where required : also cuttings of mint. 

Likewise plant, where required, slips or cuttings of the young 
shoots of lavender, and lavender-cotton, rue, rosemary, and the 
like kind of aromatic plants* 

Let the above slips or cuttings be planted in a shady situa- 
tion ; and, ill dry weather, let them be now and then moderately 
watered ; if this be done, not one in ten will fail. 

Plant also cuttings-* of mint where beds of new plants are 
wanted ; but should he done early in the month, taking 
cuttings of the young green stalks, or top shoots, five or 
six inches long ; plant them in a shady border, and well wa- 
tered. 


GATHER MINT AND OTHER HERBS, &c. 

Gather mint, balm, and other aromatic herbs, towards the 
end of this month, for drying, when the plants are nearly of full 
growth ; and also for that purpose gather all such physical plants 
as are now in advanced growth, as above. 

These sorts of plants, when intended to gather them for 
long keeping, distilling, or principal medical purposes, &c., are 
generally in best perfection for those occasions when well ad- 
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vanced to full growth, and nearly beginning to advance for 
flowering. 

They must be cut in a dry day, and, those for keeping, 
immediately, spread, or hung up in a dry airy room, out of 
the *reach of the sun, where they may dry gently, as the full 
sun would exhaust them too much, and render them of little 
eflect. 

Cut peppermint for distilling ; and also spearmint, penny- 
royal, and the like kinds. 

These and all other plants that are intended to be distilled 
should also be gathered for that purpose, when they are arrived 
almost to full growth, and beginning to flower, as just above 
observed ; therefore, if they are not yet in proper growth, defer 
cutting them till July, 

CAPSICUMS, LOVE APPLES, AND BASIL. 

Plant out capsicums, love apples, and basil, if not done last 
month : see the methods there directed ; and choose, if possi- 
ble, showery weather for planting them. 

WATERING IN GENERAL. 

Water in dry weather, all the dilforent kinds of plants which 
have been lately planted and pricked out ; this should be duly 
performed till the plants have taken root. 

. Likewise, in very dry hot weather, give occasional watering 
to small young plants remaining where sown ; also to seed-beds 
lately sown, and to others, where the planta are coining up, or 
advancing in small young growth. 

SCORZONEKA, SALSAi V, AND HAMBURGH PARSLEY. 

Thin and clear from weeds the crops of scorzonera, salsafy, 
skirrets, and large-rooted parsley ; which perform either by hand 
or small-hoeing ; thinning out the plants six inches distance ; 
and cut up all weeds. 

GARLICK AND SHALf OTS. 

’ Garlxck and shallots, if required for early use, some may be 
taken up. — See July, 


CARDOON8. 

Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to remain 
to blanch. 

These plants must be allowed a considerable space of room 
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to grow, in order that they may be conveniently earthed up to 
the proper height. 

Choose a spot of good light soil for them, and let trenches 
be prepared for them in the same way as for celery. Let the 
trenches be four or four and a half feet apart, centre from cen- 
tre ; dig out the trench about a spade's depth, and twelve or 
fourteen inches wide ; lay a few inches of rotten dung in the 
bottom ; dig it in, incorporating it well with the soil, and plant 
the plants with a line, along the centre, at twelve or fourteen 
inches apart. 

Let them be watered as soon as planted, and at times, till 
they have taken root. 

The reason for setting the above plants at so great a distance 
from one another, is, as before said, in order both that they may 
have full scope for their large growth, and that you may be able 
to obtain a sufficient quantity of earth between them, to land 
them up to a due height for blanching; for when the plants ar- 
rive at their full growth, they are between three and four feet 
high, and should be earthed up by degrees considerably towards 
their tops, first tying the leaves of each plant close together 
with hay bands, &c , — See the work of Auffust^ September^ and 
October. 

These plants are a species of artichoke {Cynara)^ their 
leaves being very like them ; but it is the stalks of the leaves 
only of the cardoons that are used, which is principally in soup 
and for stewing, &c. ; but they must first be rendered perfectly 
white and tender, by landing up as above-mentioned, other- 
wise would be intolerably bitter. 

RADISHES AND SPINACH. 

Common and turnip-radishes and spinach may still be sown 
at two or three different times this month, if a constant supply 
of these plants are required : choose an open space of ground, 
and as soon as digged, sow the seed, each kind separate, tread 
them down, and rake them in evenly. 

Thin and weed the crops of radishes and spinach, which were 
sown last month. — See April and May. 


o -2 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

APRICOT-TREES AND PEACHES, Ac. 

Where the apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, were not looked 
over last month, in the young shoots of the year, to give the re- 
quisite regulation of summer pruning and training, it must now 
be done. 

This work should be proceeded in the beginning of the 
month, and followed with the utmost diligence till the whole is 
completed ; for were these trees suffered to remain long in the 
wild confused manner that they naturally grow into at this 
season, it would not only prove detrimental in a great degree 
to the trees, but would also very much retard the growth and 
ripening of these kinds of fruit. 

Therefore let these wall-trees be now, in general, gone over ; 
taking care to clear away all the ill grown and ill placed shoots ; 
for this will not only strengthen, but make more room to train 
the useful shoots in a proper manner to the wall. 

That is, selecting a plentiful supply of all the best growing 
well placed shoots, to retain in all parts where they can be train- 
ed in regularly ; prune out all the irregular placed foreright 
shoots, and others not eligibly situated . for regular training ; 
likewise very rank luxuriants ofremarkably more vigorous growth 
than the general shoots of the same tree ; also cut out any ill 
formed, and thick, spongy, and other improper and apparently 
useless growth ; and, where the general proper shoots are over 
abundant, cut away the worst of the superfluous productions, in 
a thinning regularity, so as to leave a plentiful abundance of 
the best in all parts of the tree ; and let all the others, as above, 
be pruned quite close to the places whence they originate. 

In this manner proceed in the summer pruning and regula- 
tion of these trees, in the young shoots of the same year only ; 
by cutting out the irregular placed and improper, as above ; and 
being particularly careful to leave a sufficiency of the best shoots, 
to have a plentiful choice in winter pruning for bearers next 
year; at the same time pruning out only the evidently super- 
fluous or overabundant thereof ; retaining as many of the best 
regular placed, kindly growing, side-shoots, as can be conven- 
iently laid in with some proper regularity, and with a terminal 
or leading shoot to each branch ; that in the whole there may 
be an abundance to choose from in winter for next summer’s 
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bearers, as aforesaid ; and let them all be trained in now, close 
to the wall, in a neat regular manner, generally at their full 
length. 

It would be improper to shorten the shoots at this season, 
for the reasons mentioned last month, but they should be laid 
in at their full length, in all parts where practicable : or oiily 
shorten any extreme shoots that extend beyond the limited 
bounds of the respective tree ; or occasionally so shorten any 
particular shoot, in vacant parts, to gain a supply of laterals the 
same year to furnish the vacancies. 

Let the shoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as regularly 
as can be ; and take particular care to train them in such a man- 
ner as the leaves may afford a moderate shade, in hot sunny 
days, to the fruit : for all kinds of wall fruit thrive much the 
best under a slight coverture of leaves : the leaves will also shel- 
ter the fruit somewhat from the cold night air. 

THINNING WALL-FUUIT. 

Thin the wall fruit, where it is produced thick, and still re- 
maining too close upon the trees. 

This is to be understood principally of apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines, and which should be completed the beginning of the 
month ; and in thinning them, let the same rule be observed 
now as that mentioned in the last month of the same kinds 
fruit. 


Al’PLE-TUEES, TEARS, PLUMS, &c. 

The apple, pear,' plum, and cherry trees, both against walls 
and espaliers, will now have made strong shoots ; and where it 
was not done in May, it is now full time they were gone over 
and properly regulated. 

Let those trees be looked over with very good attention, and 
let them now be properly cleared from all useless and unneces- 
sary shoots of the year ; that is to say, let all singularly luxuri- 
ant shoots, wherever they appear, be taken off close : all fore- 
right shoots must also be taken away ; and also such shoots as 
are produced on parts of the trees, wh^e they cannot be pro- 
perly trained in ; and such as are absolutely not wanted for a 
supply of wood, must all be displaced : at the same time being 
careful to retain a moderate supply of the best regular placed 
shoots iu different parts of the trees to train in to choose from 
in the winter pruning, by the rdles explained below, viz. 

That in ordering these trees, it must be observed, that there 
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is no need to leave a general supply of young wood, jis in 
peaches, nectarines, which bear their fruit always upon the 
one year old shoots, and in consequence thereof there is a ne- 
cessity to leave every summer a general supply of young wood 
in every part of the tree ; for, as in apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries, their branches do not begin to bear till they are two 
or three, and some four or five years old ; that is, the branches 
of cherries generally begin to bear at one and two ; the plum and 
apple at two or three ; but those of the pear are at least three ; 
but are sometimes four or five years before they begin to bear ; 
and when the said branches of all these kinds have arrived to a 
fruitful state, the same bearers continue bearing for many years, 
so that, as above hinted, there is no occasion, after the trees 
are once furnished fully with bearing branches, to leave such a 
general and constant supply of young wood annually as in the 
trees above mentioned : but, notwithstanding, it will be proper 
to leave, in every tree, some of the best grown and well placed 
side-shoots, and particularly in the most vacant places, and to- 
wards -the lower parts, together with the leading one to each 
branch, if room; and this select reserve of the present shoots 
should not now be omitted ; for some of these will very proba- 
bly be wanted to supply some place or other of the respective 
trees, in the winter pruning. 

And where there appears to be an absolute want of wood in 
any part of these trees, do not fail, in that case, to leave, if pos- 
sible, some good shoots in such vacant parts. 

It is always the best method to leave in a moderate way, a 
full sufhciency of the best shoots at this sea*son ; they will be 
ready in case they should be wanted to fill any vacancy, or to 
supply the place of any casual unfruitful branches, useless, or 
dead wood, when you come to prune in winter ; and such shoots 
as are not then wanted can be very easily cut aw'ay ; and there 
is nothing like having enough of proper young wood to choose 
from at the principal paining time. 

Let all the shoots which are now left be trained in at their 
full length, and nailed or otherwise fiistened up close to the 
wall or espalier, in a re^lar manner all summer. 

But in pruning the cherries in wall-trees, it should be observed 
of the Moreilo cherry, in particular, that as this sort most gen- 
erally bears or produces the fruit principally in the greatest 
abundance on the one year old shoots, should therefore at this 
pruning retain a genei^ supply of the present shoots of the 
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year, to train in abundantly for next year’s bearers, similar to 
peaches, nectarines, &c. 

SUPPLYING VACANT PARTS OF WALL-TREES WITH RUANCHES. 

At this season it will be proper to observe that where there 
is any vacant spaces in wall or espalier trees, it is now a most 
eligible time to prepare to furnish them with the requisite sup- 
ply of wood in such parts, the same year, by pinching or prun- 
ing short some contiguous young shoots. 

For example, if two, three, or more branches may be wanted 
to fill the vacancy, and suppose there be only a young shoot 
produced in or near that place, it will, in such case, be proper 
in the first or second week of the month to shorten the said 
shoot, or shoots, to three, four, or five eyes, according to their 
strength ; and by this practice each shoot will send forth two or 
three, or perhaps four lateral shoots the same season, to fill the 
vacancy. 

The above method of shortening the young shoots of the 
same season may likewise be practised on young trees, to pro- 
cure a supply of branches to form the head of a proper expan- 
sion as soon as possible. 

t 

NEW-PLANTED TREES. 

Examine new'-planted fruit-trees, that is, such as were plant- 
ed last autumn, winter, and spring; in particular, standard trees : 
see that they be well secured, so that they cannot be rocked 
about by the wind, to disturb their roots. 

This should bo duly attended to, but particularly such stan- 
dard trees which have tall stems and full heads ; for it will 
evidently appear that those trees which are secured will make 
stronger shoots than those that are not ; likewise take care 
to keep the earth well closed about the bottom of the stems of 
new-planted trees, that the sun or wind may not have access, 
that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 

Look to the young wall and espalier trees planted last autumn 
or spring, and which were headed down in the spring ; they 
will have made some strong shoots, and the said shoots should 
nowH>e nailed to the wall, both to train them timely in regular 
order, and to secure them from the pow'er of the wind. 

Water must still be given in very dry weather, to new-plant- 
ed trees, but in particular to such as were planted late in the 
spring. 

Likewise to late-planted young wall-trees, &c., in the full 
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sun, it would be of much advantage to continue some mufchy 
dung on the ground over the roots, to keep out the parching 
heat and drying winds. 

VINES. 

The vines against the walls which were not .looked over, 
and properly regulated last month, will now require it very 
much. 

Where this w’ork was omitted in the former month, it 
should now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, other- 
wise it would be impossible to procure, at the proper scfison 
large and well-ripened grapes ; for when the vines are permit- 
ted to run into disorder, it is a great disadvantage to the fruit, 
for the bunches of grapes will not only be small, but will also 
be irregular, and the grapes will ripen late, and will not be full 
flavoured. 

Therefore, where it was not done in May, let tlie vines be 
now, in general, gone over ; and let them be thoroughly cleared 
from all the useless shoots, iis described last month, and then 
let all the useful shoots be immediately nailed ill close to the 
w all, in a regular and neat manner. 

Observe now, in ordering the vines, as in the last month, to 
nail in all the strong shoots as have fruit upon them ; and all 
such other shoots as are strong, and rise in parts of the wood 
where wanted, must likewise be left, and laid in close ; but 
clear away all small weak shoots in every part ; and likewise 
take off all such shoots as are barren, or without fruit, that 
rise in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily trainea 
in. 

Those vines which were looked over, and regulated in May, 
should now be looked over again. 

In doing this, observe to clear away all improper shoots that 
have been produced since last month : and to rub oft' all tliose 
small shoots w.hich rise from the sides of the retained principal 
shoots of the same summer, and from the old wood ; except, in 
the latter, any good shoots rise in vacant parts, where they can 
be regularly trained. 


VINEYARDS. 

The vineyard still demands a good share of attendance ; the 
vines mu.st not be sufiered to run into confusion, for in prevent- 
ing this depends the whole success. 

Therefore let the bearing shoots be trained to the stakes with 
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some degree of regularity, so that every shoot may enjoy the 
same benefit of the sun, and free air. At the same time dis- 
place all weak and straggling shoots, and all such as cannot be 
trained in properly to the stakes. 

Destroy weeds in the vineyard ; this is also a very necessary 
work, for it i^absolutely a very great advantage to the growth 
and timely ripening of the grapes, to keep the ground near the 
vines clean from all weeds, &c., and rake off all litter to have a 
clean even surface, which is a particular advantage. 

nCDDING OR INOCULATING. 

Budding, or inoculating, may be begun upon several sorts of 
fruit-trees, towards the latter end of the month. 

The sorts proper to begin upon are the early kinds of apri- 
cots, peaches, and nectarines. 

Cloudy weather best suits this work ; but if no such weather 
happens, it must be forwarded at all convenient opportunities ; 
or occasionally in a morning or evening. 

The proper stocks on which to bud the above kinds of fruit- 
trees arc princijially those of the plum raised from the stones 
of the fruit ; and when two or three years old, are of a proper 
size to bud upon ; or these stacks may be also raised from the 
suckers of plum trees, and by layers thereof. — See the work. 
Of J3uddiiifjt next month, for the different sorts of stocks, and 
the work of February, where are directions for raising them both 
from seed and suckers. 

The buds must be inserted generally but one in each stock, 
at about six inches from the ground, if the tree is intended 
to be a dwarf for tlie wall, See . ; but for a standard, the bud- 
ding may be performed at the height of three, four, five, or six 
feet. 

But the manner of performing this operation is inserted in 
full in the work of the nursery for Juli/. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The strawberry beds must now be duly supplied, in dry wea- 
ther. with water, as the plants will now be in blossom, and the 
fruit setting and advancing in growth. 

The waterings should, in a very dry time, be repeated 
every two or three days, from the beginning till about the 
middle of the month ; for about that time the principal crop 
of most kinds of strawberries will be about setting and swelU 
ing t5 their respective sizes ; and while the fruits are taking 
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their growth, the plants should be encouraged, by keeping 
the earth in the beds always in a middling degree moist, and 
the advantage will plainly appear in the size, as well as the 
quality of the fruit. 

PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

Where new plantations of strawberries are wanted, it will, 
about the middle or latter end of the month, be a proper time 
to provide some young plants for that pur]iose. 

Kemember, generally, at this time, to choose principally the 
young plants of the same year, formed at the joint of the run- 
ners, that issue from the sides of the old plants. 

In choosing the plants, let them be taken from such straw- 
berry beds as boar well and produce large fruit. 

Choose a parcel of the stoutest plants of the same summer s 
growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully up with the 
roots. 

Trim the roots a little, and cut off the strings or runners 
from each plant ; then let them be immediatcl5^planted. 

They may be planted, some in the beds or places where they 
are finally to remain ; but it would rather l>e advisable to 
plant a principal quantity in a niftery-bed, in a shady situation ; 
a shady border will be a proper place : put in the plants five or 
six inches asunder ; and give a gentle watering to settle the 
earth to their roots. 

There let them remain in growth till September or October; 
by which time they will be strong, and in fine order to trans- 
plant, and are then to be planted out for good ; they must then 
be planted fifteen inches asunder every way. 

The above method of procuring strawberry plants at this 
season is not commonly practised ; but is much the best way, 
for the plants will be much stronger and finer by September, 
than they can be procured at that time from the old beds, and 
will bear sooner. 

Or for immediate bearers, you may, any time in this month, 
plant out some of the young runner plants of the Alpine or 
prolific monthly strawberry ; they will bear fruit the same year, 
both on the present plants and their runners, in August, Sep- 
tember, and October ; and in mild seasons, this sort of straw- 
berry will bear till near Christmas, if in a warm border, or de- 
fended under frames and glasses. 
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PRESERVING CHERRIES FROM BIRDS. 

Hang up nets before early cherry-trees, against walls, 
to protect the fruit from sparrows, jays, and other devouring 
birds. 

Likewise, where large nets can be conveniently drawn over 
some of the choicer kinds of standard cherry-trees, it should be 
done the beginning of this month. 

DESTROYING SNAILS AND OTHER INSECTS. 

Destroy snails ; look for them in a morning or evening, and 
after showers of rain in particular, upon the apricot, peach, and 
nectarine trees : otherwise these vermin would gnaw and eat 
the fruit. 

And where small destructive insects, or vermicular blights 
prevail in any kind of wall-trees, 8:c., annoying the leaves, ten- 
der young shoots and fruit, and greatly retarding their growth, 
should continue to use every probable means to extirpate them 
as much as possible, as intimated in the two immediately pre- 
ceding months. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 


TR ANvSPL ANTING ANN U ALS. 

Now plant out all the hardier kinds of annual flowers, as 
also many of the tenderer sorts into the borders, beds, and 
other ditferent parts of the garden where they are to remain for 
flowering. 

The sorts proper to plant out now are French and African 
marigolds, chrysanthemums, persicaria, the tree and purple 
ainaranthuscs, the egg plant, stramonium, palma Christi, love- 
apples, Jacoba'a, yellow sultan, nolana prostrata, scarlet convol- 
vulus, and the tobacco plant. 

Plant out also the marvel of Peru, balsams, and capsicums, 
the China asters, Indian pinks, Chinese hollyhocks, mignonette, 
and ten-week stocks, with the large convolvulus, and such 
like sorts ; but the last generally succeeds best when sown 
where it is to remain : also, among the above, may plant in 
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the borders, &c., for the greater variety, some of t!ie common 
sorts of cockscombs, and globe amaranthus. &c. 

Observe that all the above and such other annual plants as 
are now to be transplanted, should, if possible, be removed iii a 
showery time. 

Let them be carefully taken up with balls, or at least with 
as much earth as will readily hang about their roots ; and in 
that manner plant them in the beds, borders, pots, or other 
parts of the gardeif. 

As soon as planted, give every plant a little water ; and in 
dry weather repeat the watering occasionally, till they have all 
fairly taken root. 

Observe, according as the different kinds of these plants ad- 
vance in height, to let them be properly supported with sticks ; 
for the beauty of these sorts depends greatly in being neatly 
trained with upright stems. 

TENDER annuals. 

The prime cockscombs and globe-amaranth us, double bal- 
sams, double stramoniums, and egg-plant, and such other cu- 
rious annuals will now need to be often refresj|;ed with water. 

These plants being in pots, and still under frames and glasses, 
will in hot sunny weather, require watering almost daily, or, at 
least, three times a week ; applying it generally of a morning or 
afternoon, or towards the evening. 

The plants must also be allowed a good share of fresh air 
every day, either by raising one end of the lights, or drawing 
them open two, three, or four inches, itc. 

The early balsams that are in flower, and grown to any 
tolerable size, and also the combs and such like, as are pretty 
strong, and of the requisite advanced growth, may be brought 
into the open air, towards the middle or latter end of tins 
month. 


HARDY ANNUALS. 

If any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders remain 
too thick, let them now be thinned in the order directed last 
month, and give water. 

May still sow some quick-flowering annuals to blow in au- 
tumn, such as ten-week stocks, candy-tuft, virgin stock, migii- 
onette, &c. 
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TULIPS, CROWN IMPERIALS, JONQUILS, Ac. 

Tulips will now be mostly, in general, past flowering, and 
their leaves decaying ; it is then proper time to take up the 
roots where intended, and to separate the offsets. 

Let this be done in dry weather ; and as soon as they are 
taken up out of the ground, spread them upon mats a little in 
the shade from the mid-day sun, to dry. 

When they are thoroughly dried, and somewhat hardened, 
let them be very well cleaned, and separate all the offsets from 
the large roots ; and then put up each sort, separately, in bags 
or boxes, or upon shelves ; and the whole kept in some dry 
apartment till September, October, or November ; at which 
time plant them again. 

Take up also, where it is intended, the roots of crown im- 
perials, narcissus, and jonquils, snow-drop roots, and the roots 
of spring crocus, and such other bulbous roots as have done 
blowing, and whose leaves decay, and which shall seem neces-.. 
sary to be taken up, agreeably to the hints given last month, of 
the utility of taking up bulbous roots soon after they have done 
flow'cring. 

Let ^hem, as soon as taken up, be separated from the increased 
parts; that is, from the small roots commonly called offsets; 
and these, after another year’s growth, will also produce flowers ; 
when the offsets are taken off; let the roots be spread thin 
each sort separately, upon mats to dry ; when that is effected, 
part the offsets from the principal bulbs, and let the whole Jae 
cleaned, and put up till the season for planting, which may be 
done in September or any time in October, November, and be- 
ginning of December, in open, mild, dry weather ; but you may 
plant the small offsets a month or two sooner, or directly in 
beds. 

This is also a proper time to transplant bulbous roots that 
have done blowing, and whose leaves are on the decay. 

That is, the bulbs, when their stalks and leaves decay, may 
then be taken up, and the offsets all taken away from the main 
roots : then prepare and dig the ground ; when that is done the 
principal roots may either, if thought convenient, be immediately 
planted again in the beds, or borders, &c,, where they are to 
blow, or retained for autumn planting. 

All bulbous roots, of the choicer kinds, particularly such as 
the capital varieties of tulips, hyacinths, &c., should generally 
be taken up annually soon after they have done flowering, both 
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in order to separate tlie offsets, and to new-prepare the beds ; 
and the most proper time for this is shortly after their flower- 
ing is past, when the leaves and stalks decay ; for as then the 
bulbs cease growing, draw no nourishment, and being in an 
inactive state, is most certainly the only eligible time to remove 
bulbous roots either for keeping out of ground several months, 
or to plant again soon after. 

The common sort of bulbous roots, when taken up and parted 
from the offsets, may then either be planted again directly, or 
may be dried and cleaned, as before said, and put in boxes, and 
kept three, four, or five months. 

But the fine tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, should 
be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, or a month 
longer : for they will shoot much stronger, and produce larger 
flowers than the roots that are in the ground all summer. 

And also the crown imperials, orange lilies, narcissuses, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at the 
decay of the leaves, will likewise bear to be kept above ground 
several months ; depositing them in some dry apartment till the 
season for general planting in autumn, &c, 

GUERNSEY LILY, AND OTHER AUTUMNAL BULBOUS ROOTS. 

May now transplant or remove any of the autumnal-flower- 
ing bulbs ; such as Guernsey and Belladonna lily, &c. ; the 
leaves will now be decayed, which is the proper time to remove 
them. 

But these need not be taken up oftener than once in two or 
thfee years, especially the Guernsey lily, which is then most 
necessary to be done to separate them from the increased parts, 
or offsets ; and by taking them up and parting them, and then 
planting them into a new prepared bed, or singly in pots of new 
compost, it will encourage them greatly, and they will shoot 
and flower much stronger. 

They may either be replanted directly, or soon after removal, 
or housed till July or August, and then finally planted ; and 
which, in the full bulbs, will all flower the same year, in autumn : 
and the offsets, after having one or two years’ growth, will also 
flower in perfection. — See Mi/ and August 

These roots should generally be planted in pots of light 
sandy earth ; or some in beds of similar soil ; but it is most 
advisable to plant a principal part in middling pots, for the con- 
venience of placing them undej shelter in cold or bad wtfather, 
in autumn and winter. 
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They commonly flower in September and October ; at which 
time those in beds should be sheltered occasionally, in very 
wet and stormy weather, either with a frame and glasses, or a 
covering of hoops and mats ; and those in pots may be placed 
in a green-house, or a frame, &c. 

And during the winter season, the beds or pots wherein the 
roots are deposited, should be sheltered with a frame and 
glasses ; or the pots, &c., removed into a green-house, or frame, 
i^c., as above advised, in their flowering state, 

RANUNCULUS AND ANEMONE HOOTS. 

The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are past flowering, 
should .also, as soon as their leaves begin to wither, be taken 
out of the ground. 

There is a great deal of care required in taking up these roots, 
as being small, and nearly the colour of the earth they grow in : 
it should be done in a dry day, and when the ground is also 
pretty dry ; or, for the grejiter certainty of finding all the roots, 
especially the anemones, and their small oflsets, may sift the 
earth of the bed as deep as they are planted, which may be 
more readily eftcctcd if a light meliorating soil, paring it up 
neatly an e(iual depth, and so search for the roots among the 
little lumps of earth and stones that remain in the sieve. 

When the whole of both sorts is taken up, let them be pro- 
])orly dried and cleaned, then deposited in boxes, &c., and place 
them in a dry room, till the time for planting them again in 
autumn and spring. 

HYACINTH ROOTS. 

If any of the early flowering curious hyacinth roots which 
were out of bloom last month, were then taken up, and laid side- 
ways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and harden, they will 
now be in proper order to he taken up and housed. 

Take them up in a dry day and clean them ; then spread 
them upon mats in a dry place for a few days ; and put them 
up, ill close and dry boxes, till September or October, &c. ; then 
plant them again. 

Where any hyacinth roots of the flue doable kinds still re- 
main in the beds where they blowed, they should be taken up 
in the beginning of the month, or when their leaves decay. 
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MANAGEMENT GF AUTUMNAL FLOWERING BULBS. 

The beginning or middle of this month is still a proper time 
to take up, or transplant most kinds of bulbous roots as blow 
in autumn. 

In particular, colchicums, autumnal crocuses, and narcissus, 
Guernsey and Belladonna lilies, &c., and such other autumnal 
flowering bulbs, or tuberous roots, whose leaves are decayed, 
and the roots not in a growing state. 

When the roots are |aken up, let all the offsets adhering to 
the remaining bulbs be taken away ; the roots may then be plant- 
ed again directly, or may be kept out of the ground some time ; 
but not longer than the end of July, or till the first or second 
week in August ; because, if kept longer out of the ground, 
they will not blow with any tolerable degree of strength in au- 
tumn, as all these sorts commonly flower in September and 
October ; generally unattended by leaves, which come up soon 
after the flowers fade. 

CYCLAMENS. 

This is a proper sea.son to transplant cyclamens : the leaves 
being now decayed, may take up the roots and part the offsets, 
if any ; then new-prepare the mould and plant them again. 

The principal varieties of this small, but delicate flower, 
should mostly be planted in pots, for moving to occasional shel- 
ter ; or some hardier sorts may also be planted in the ground, 
under protection of a warm south wall, &c. ; for if in a more 
exposed situation, the roots w'ould be liable to suffer in winter, 
and not flower well. 

But when these roots are planted in pots, they may be mov- 
ed into a green-house, or placed under a garden-frame in winter. 

This plant generally begins to flower in February or March, 
and some in autumn and winter ; grows but a few inches high ; 
but the flowets are of curious structure, and delicately beauti- 
ful. 


PROPAGATE FIBROUS ROOTED PLANTS. 

Propagate perennial fibrous rooted flowering plants, by plant- 
ing cuttings of the young flower stalks. 

By this method, the double scarlet lychnis, lychnideas, dou- 
ble rockets, and several others of the like perennial plants, may 
be increa.sed. 

Let some of the stoutest flower-stems be cut off close to the 
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head of the plant ; cut these into lengths of three or four joints 
each ; plant them about four inches asunder, in a shady border 
putting two joints of the cuttings into the ground, and water 
them as soon as planted. 

It will be a good method to cover the cuttings close with 
hand-glasses ; for this will greatly promote their taking root, 
giving them necessary waterings. 

TRANSPI.AXT SEEDLING PERENNIALS AND BIENNIALS. 

Transplant from the .seed-beds, the w'all-flowers, stock July- 
flowers, sweet-williams, carnations, pinks, and columbines, &c., 
which were sown in March or April. 

They must now be planted into nursery-beds about six inches 
asunder, and give them a good watering, to settle the earth 
properly about their roots. 

The plants arc to remain in these beds till autumn or spring, 
and are then to bo planted out for good, into the borders or 
spaces where they are to remain, and in which they will all 
flower the next year in their respective seasons. Though, as 
to the stocks in particular, they having long naked roots, it is 
advisable to plant some at once where they are to remain in 
beds, borders, pots, &c. 

Transplant also the hollyhocks, tree primrose, foxgloves, and 
pyramidal campanulas, Canterbury bells, and Greek valerian, 
.single rose-campion, rockets, scarlet lychnis, and such other 
perennial and biennial plants as were sown two or three montlis 
ago. 

These must also be planted about six inches apart in nur- 
sery-beds, there to remain till Septembeif or October, &c., by 
which time they will make strong and handsome plants ; and 
may either then be taken up and planted out where they are to 
remain to flower, or some may remain till spring for final trans- 
planting. 

They will all flower next summer, and will make a beautiful 
appearance, provided they are properly disposed in a varied 
order in the borders and other compartments of the garden, 

CARE OF BLOWING CARNATIONS. 

Take care of the ciioice stage carnations ; some of the for- 
wardest will, probably, towards the latter end of the month, 
begin to break their outer cup or flower pod for flowering, but 
nior- generally not till July , at which time some particular 
sorts of the larger bursting flowers will probably require some 
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attendance, in order to assist their blowing in proper re- 
gularity. 

One great article, in the beauty of this curious flower, is to 
have it open regularly ; but this the larger bursting flowers do 
not always effect without some little assistance of the hand : 
therefore, in order to facilitate the equal opening of the flower 
pod, and more regular expansion of the petals, in such flowers 
particularly which discover a tendency to burst open irregular- 
^ly, may carefully slit the pod or flower-cup, a little way down 
at top, on the opposite side, in two or three different parts, so 
as to promote the flower spreading regularly each way round. 

This should be done just as the flower begins to break the 
pod, with a small pair of narrow- pointed scissars, cutting the 
pods therewith a little w'ay down from each notch or indentation 
at the top. * 

But take good care not to cut the pods too deep at first, but 
rather open it but a little at each place ; and, in a day or two 
after, if that is not sufficient, cut it down a little more. 

But in doing this take care to leave so much of the bottom 
part of the cup entire as will answer the purpose of keeping all 
the petals, or flower-leaves, regularly together, that they may 
expand equally every way, in a circular order ; and to assist 
which some florists bestow great pains in placing and spreading 
out the petals of the flower as much horizontally as possible, 
in proper regularity, in order both to enlarge the circumference 
and to dispose the flower leaves in a particular manner, to show' 
the stripes and variegations to the best advantage ; and gene- 
rally place a sort of collar of stiff paper .under the flower, on 
which to spread and support the petals more effectually re- 
gular. 

However, the above care is only required or practised occa- 
sionally in some of the principal large flowers,, or more general- 
ly of those of the bursters, than the whole flowers, which most 
commonly open more regularly, and fonn handsomer flowers 
than the others, with less trouble. 

Though, as very probably these ffowers will not be sufficient 
in blow before next month for the above practice^ where it may 
be occasionally intended, the same iniintations relative - thereto 
are equally applicable at that time. 

Remember that as the capitM sorts of carnation jilailts in pots 
designed for stage flowers will be now considerably ^vanced 
towards flowering, it is proper, some timg this nfontWrto place 
them upon the allotted stage or stand, accordingly to remain 
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for flowering i but the tpp of the stage must not Jje cbyered 
until the flowers are open, and then the cover must constantlj- 
be kept on, to defend them from the sun and heavy rains.-— 
See July. 

The pots must be pretty often watered ; they will require it 
at least three times a week. The rule is, to keep the early al. 
ways moderately mpist. 

Likewise, let the flower-stalks of these plants, as they rise in 
height, be neatly tied up to the sticks. The stalk should be 
tied in several places, bringing it to touch the stick ; but do n<«* 
tie it too strait. 

All other carnations, both in pots, beds, borders, &:c., should 
now, have the flower-stalks well supported as above : and where 
aii]^ are not yet sticked, ifr will now be most necessary to be done 
as soon as possible. . 

PliANTING CARNATIONS AND PINK SEEDLING& ' \ 

The carnation plants and pinks, raised this year from seid, 
v ’U be ready by the middle of the month to be removed froiu 
the seed-bed into a nursery-bed. 

Prepare for that purpose a bed or twq, or as may be required, 
of good earth, three feet and a half wide, break the clods well, 
and rake the surface of each bed even. 

In each bed, put in six' rows of plants by line, pladugthem 
six inches asunder in the row. Water them gently as soon as 
planted ; and in dry weather repeat the waterings at least once 
every two days, till they have U^en good Tdot. 

In ten or twelve weeks’ time, if advanced in full growth, they 
should be removed again into another bed ; they ard" then to be 
platnted a /oot asunder each way. Some of them may also, ei 
that time, be planted out into the borders among otheV pMlits. 

They will all flower next year, and, when in flower, shomd be 
examined with good attention ; for out of the whole there wiU 
no doiibt be some new, and also very good flowers, and these 
are to be then ippreased by layers, pipings, or cuttings, 

&c., according to ^ the. general method: laying and pipijjig if 
sure method to propagate the sorts you desire ; for the tByejps^" 
&c., raised tins year, will flower next summer, and pr<llhee |il« 
variably the same sort of flowers, similar in colour, stripes, and 
everjr character to those of the mother pladt ; but it is # 
with the seedlings ; for if you sow the seed of the flnest 
tion or pink, ^c., it is probable you will not obtain one 
in return like the original, and, perhaps, not many Uud 
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reckoned very good flowers, so varfeWe ajre they from 
mid on the contrary, there will someiltnes, as ahOve said, come 
many new and valuable flowers from seed' ; so that sdwihg 6ome 
seed every year is the only way to obtain new varieties ; and 
these increased and continued the same by layers and pipings, 
8cc., as above remarked, and as directed below. 

LAYmo CARJIATIONS. - 

Propagate carnations by layers* This work is genersdiy be. 
gun about the middle of this, and continued, accordUng as the 
shoots of .the plants become fit, till the end of next month : 
observing the proper parts for laying are principally the young 
bottom shoots of the same year, when about five or six inches 
long, and their stems of some tolerable i^trength : and which 
are to be kyed, the flower part into the earth, as they remain 
in growth on the parent plants. 

The general method of performing the operation of laying 
the plants is this ; — 

. In the first place, provide some rich ligl^t mould, in li wheel- 
barrow or basket, and a parcel of small hooked sticks, or pegs, 
cut about three or four inches long, witlf which to peg the 
layers down ; together with a sharp penknife. 

Having these ready, clear away the weeds, and any litter 
about the plants ; then stir the surface of the earth a little ; 
and - where necessary, occasionally, may add thereon as much 
of the above provided light mould as will raise the surface 
round each plant to a convenient height, so as to receive the 
shoots or kyers readily. 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the shoots in brder 
for kying, in the following manner ; — - 
*Pliii off the leaves of the lower part of the shoot; but let 
those above, and which grow upon the head of the shoot, re- 
main, only cutting away about two or three inches of the 
tops evenly ; then about the middle of the shoot, on the under 
side, fixing upon a joint, place your sharp knife towards the 
IoWei;.part, cut half away into the joint slantingly upward, slitting 
the shoQl accordingly from the said joint, rather more than half 
way u^pwards the next joint above. 

Then liiake a small neat opening in the earth one or two 
mhes deep, and ky therein the stem and slit part of the shoot, 
with the eut open, and tlie top an inch or two out of the earth, 
and .secute it there with one of the hooked sticks, raising the 
' lop of the shoot gently upright, and so as the slit at bottom 
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may keep open ? then cover in that paft and the body of the 
shoot with tnore of the sanie inould f and in that manner pro> 
ceed, laying all^the shoots of each plant or stool. 

As soon as all the shoots belonging to one plant are layed, 
give them a gentJo waterings which wjll settle the earth regu- 
larly about all the layers. 

The waterings should be, in dry weather, often repeated'; 
but let it be done with moderatiori, and always lightly, so ks 
not to disturb ox wash the earth from the layers. 

in sjx weeks' time, dr thereabout, the layers will be fin<*ly 
rooted, and are then to be taken oflF from the old stools and 
planted, some of the best, singly into small pots, and the ^est 
into nursery-beds, thOre to remain till October; slC which time 
part may be taken up with balls of eartli about their roots, and 
planted in the flower borders ; and some of the principal sorts 
plant 111 smalV pots ; and the others may remain in the nursery- 
beds all winter ; and in which season some of the choicer sorts 
in pots may be placed in garden frames, or where they may be 
protected in time of hard frosts, snows, &c., and in the latter 
end of February, or in March, or April, are to be finally trans- 
plantedf some into larger^pots, and the rest into the borders, &c. 

They will all flower in good perfection next summer, and 
afford a supply of layers for further increase. 

DOUBLE SWEET-WILLIAMS AND PINKS. 

Double sweet-williams and pinks may also be increased by 
laying down the young shoots as above. 

TTie shoots of those plants will be ready for laying towanis 
the latter end of the month : and are to be prepared and layed 
in the same manner as the carnations. 

The layers of carnations, pinks, double sweet-williams,* and 
the like, raised this year, will all blow next summer. 

PROPAGATING PINKS AND CARNATIONS BY PIPINGS OR 
CUTTINGS. 

Propagate also pinks and carnations by pipings or cuttings 
of the 'young shoots, which is a neat and expeditious method of 
propagating, and is more peculiarly adapted for pinks ; *an<l ^y 
which they may be very quickly raised in great abundance, as 
is the practice of the London gardeners, who raise great 
tities annually of all the capital sorts for Covent-gardepi, 
other markets of that city. , 

The operation is commonly called piping,, and is 
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the detached top' fiart of the young bottpm shoots^ . 
ytoVj^o^th, as — . 

' V* 'Xbojctt the beginning or middle of this month/ the plants will 
‘proper shoots for this operation ; however, any 
^ nltmth to the end of July, the pipings may be taken 
affi%bletymg ydu w to take only the young upper part of 
each 's)ioOfV k*ld'if the piping or cutting hath, when taken off, 
two or three fu^ johits, it lasuffitient; taking them off either 
with the hand, pulling the head of the shoot gently, it will rea- 
dily and come out of its socket, about the third joint from 
the top ; hence it is called piping, cutting away any soft tender 
bottom close to the joint ; or may detach them expedi- 
tiously with'your knife, cutting them close below a joint, with 
generally about three joints ^to each: and then let them be 
trimmed and planted as follows : — 

Having produced a quantity of pipings as above, pull away 
the lower leaves, and let the top leaves of each be cut pretty 
short, evenly together, and the lower end of the piping cut to 
two or three short, distinct, full joints, cutting the bottom part 
even, olose to that of the lowermost joint ; they are then ready 
to be immediately planted, which should be in a bed, border, 
or largish wide pots, &c., of light rich mellow earth ; previously 
sifting, or well breaking and raking the earth very’ fine, and 
make the surface level and smooth. 

Then proceed to planting them ; take the pipings one by 
one between the finger and thumb, thrust them gently near 
half into the earth, or as far as the leaves, and about an inch 
and half asunder, without making any previous hole, espe- 
cially if the earth is fine, the pipings will readily make way for 
themselves ; and as soon as a quantity is thus planted, give 
directly a gentle watering to settle the earth closely about each 

Then if these pipings are covered closely with hand-glasses, 
it would be a great advantage in forwarding their rooting* Or 
to have some rooted as soon as possible, they may be greatly 
forwarded by plunging the pots in a bark*bed of a hot-house, 
&c., or other hot-bed ; covered also with hand-glasses : shaded 
and watered : however, they will also root tolerably in the full 
air, without these assistances of glasses, &c., proper for trans- 
planting in six or eight weeks. 

$ Let them be shaded from the sun from about nine or ten in 
the morning, till three or four in the afternoon : or some being 
planted in a shady border will not require shading ; and the 
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whole must have occasional Just to, ie^ eartji'' 

moderately moist. 

Thus the pipings will readily 

growth: when give those under glasses luri^ the-jn^ole' 
plenty of water: and in a months, to five, six>.or eig]ht 
according where situated,^ as above, tl^ey will be ,ol proper' ad- 
vance for transplanting into nursery-beds.-^$ee^ 

Note — Pinks may also be propagated by slip^iq|«|^e one 
year’s side shoots of last summer, planted some either ^^casion* 
ally now, or principally in March, April, May, &c., detaching 
them three or four to five or six inches long ; and planted 
down to their top leaves, and water them. -r- See the spring 
months. 

TRAINING AND ORDERING FLOWER PLANTS. 

Continue to support with sticks all the tall growing flower- 
ing-plants, and long stragglers and climbers, according to their 
growths. 

This work should be duly attended to, for there is none more 
necessary, in a flower-garden, than to have the general flower- 
ing plants standing firmly in their places, and neatly trained in 
an upright growth. 

Likewise to climbing plants give proper support of sticks, &c., 
for they will now require that assistance. 

Go round now and then among the perennial and biennial 
plants, &c., that are now flowering, and such aspre still to come 
into flower; and when any grow disorderly, trim and train 
them to some regularity, cutting out or reducing any very rude 
rambling growths, and too long straggling shoots, whereby to 
continue the plants in some regular order ; detaching also 
withered leaves, and decayed flower-stalks, &c. ; and let .such 
plants as require support have sticks, and tie them thereto in a 
regular manner. 

Examine such plants as branch out so as to form heads. 
They should be somewhat assisted in their own way : that is, 
let aJl shoots that rise from the main stem stragglingly near the 
ground be cut off close : and any shoots from the head, that 
advance in a straggling manner from all the rest, should also be 
reduced to order. 

Many of the larger kinds of annual plants should be treated 
in that manner ; in particular the African and French marigolds, 
chrysanthemums, and such other similar large plants of rode 
branchy growth. 
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For by training these kind of pfants eacii with a short single 
stem below, and cutting away any very irregular growth above, 
they will form handsome full heads, and blow more agreeably 
regular. 

Cut down the decaying flower-stems of all such perennial 
plants as are past flowering, cutting them off close to the head 
of the plant, and clear the plants from dead leaves. 

But where intended to save seeds from any of the seed-pro- 
pagaiing kinds, leave, for that purpose, some of the principal 
flowering stems. 


CUTTING BOX EDGINGS. 

Cut box edgings : the beginning or middle of the month is 
the proper time to begin that work. It should be done in moist 
weather, or soon after rain ; otherwise, if cut in hot dry weather, 
they are apt to become brown and unsightly. 

These edgings should be cut very neat, even at top, and both 
sides ; and should not be suffered to grow higher than two or 
three inches, nor broader than two. 

Where the edgings of box are kept to near that size, they 
look exceedingly neat ; but where permitted to grow four, five, 
or six inches in height, and perhaps near as much in breadth, 
they then have a very clumsy appearance, and make the beds 
and borders appear low and hollow. 

REGULATING THE FLOWER-BORDERS, &c., AND SHRUBBERIES. 

« 

The general flower-borders, beds, shrubbery-clumps, and 
other ornamental compartments of flowers and shrubs, &c., in 
this garden, should always be continued remarkably neat in 
the best regular order ; and kept very clean from weeds, and 
any disorderly growth of the plants regulated. 

The above should generally be very well attended to in prin- 
cipal gardens : having particular care to exterminate all weeds 
in their first appearance, in any considerable growth, either by 
hoe or hand occasionally, performing the hoeing on dry days, 
cutting the weeds up clean within the surface ; at the same 
time trim and regulate any disorderly growths in the flowering 
plants, &c., then let the borders be neatly raked. 

The clumps or quarters that are planted with flowering 
shrubs and evergreens should also be kept exceedingly neat 
and free from weeds. 

Examine the evergreens and flowering shrubs : where any 
^ve made remarkably strong disorderly shoots, they should 
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have the said shoots reduced to order, either by cutting them 
close, or shortening, as it shall seem most proper, so as to 
preserve a moderate regularity in the heads. 

WATERINGS. 

Late-planted shrubs and flowering plants should still be 
now and then watered in dry weather, likewise all the new 
planted annuals, and the seedling biennials and perennials 
lately planted or pricked into nursery beds. 

Water also, in dry weather, all the pots of carnations, pinks, 
double sweet-williams, double walls, double scarlet lychnis, 
lychnideas, double rockets, rose-campion, and campanulas : and 
all other plants that are contained in pots. 

They will want water at least three times a week, but in par- 
ticular the small pots ; for these, containing but a small portion 
of earth, wdll consequently require to be often refreshed with 
w’ater. 

Likewise let the earth in the top of the pots, if inclining to 
bind, be lightly loosened to a little depth ; for this will not 
only appear neat, but will also encourage the plants. 

Remember also to give water in dry weather to seedling 
auriculas and polyanthuses, and to all other small young seed- 
ling plants ; likewise to cuttings, layers, pipings, &c. 

AURICULA PLANTS. 

The auricula plants in pots should, where it was not done 
last month, be now placed upon a shady border to remain all 
summer. 

The pots must, in dry weather, be often watered ; the plants 
kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from weeds. 

MOWING GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Mowing of grass walks and lawns should be duly^performed^ 
according as they want it, before the grass grows rank. 

The principal garden lawns, grass plats, &c., should gene- 
rally be mowed about once a week or fortnight ; and if this 
be done in a complete manner, it will keep almost any compart- 
ments of grass in tolerable good order. 

The edges of grass walks and lawns should also be kept 
trimmed in occasionally, very close- and even, for this will add 
greatly to the beauty and neatness of them ; and should be 
particularly attended to in the edges of lawns, &c., immediately 
adjoining graveLwalks, and principal flower borders, &o. 
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GRAVEL WALKS. 

Gravel-walks should also, at this season, be kept extremely 
neat and clean, and frequently rolled. 

Let all large weeds in these walks be cleanly picked out, and 
aweep the surface occasionally, to clear off all loose Utter ; and 
let the principal walks be rolled at least once or twice a w'eek, 

with an iron or stone roller. But a good iron roller for that 
work is not only much easier for men to draw along, but will 
also make the surface of the gravel more equally firm, and 
smoother than any other. 

CUTTING HEDGES, &c. 

It is now time to begin to cut hedges, &c., towards the mid- 
dle or latter end of this month, where it is required to have 
them kept in the neatest order, as several sorts will have shot 
out considerably, and want trimming ; but remarking, those 
jCMt now will require cutting again the beginning or middle of 
August. — See July and August. 

Therefore, to keep the principal hedges in neat, regular order 
all summer, they should have a first clipping some time this 
month, and a second and last cutting in August, as they will 
not shoot any more, or but very little, after that time the same 
year. 


THE NURSERY. 


INOCULATING APRICOTS, PEACHES, AND NECTARINES. 

Begin to inoculate apricots, and also the early kinds of peaches 
and nectarihes. . This work may be begun towards the l^ter 
end of this month. 

The above trees generally succeed the best when budded 
upon plum stocks, which have been previously raised from 
stones of the fruit, or suckers from the roots of plum-trees; and 
when they are two or three years old they will be of a right size 
for budding. 

Mind that the cuttings, from which the buds are to be taken, 
be cut from fruitful healthy trees, and such as shoot moderately 
free. — See Nursery next month for the method. ^ 
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MANAGEMENT OF NEW-BUDDED AND GRAFTED TREES. 

Examine the trees which were budded last summer: the 
inoculation buds will now have made strong shoots, and proba- 
bly some of the most vigorous will require support in their ad- 
vanced growth, by the middle or latter end of this month ; or 
more especially any in exposed situations. 

In that case provide some straight clean sticks, about two or 
three feet long ; and for dwarf-trees drive one down by each 
tree that has made a vigorous shoot : or in standards, tie them 
to the stem, in proper length above ; and then in both of which 
tie the inoculation shoots to the stakes at two different places, 
and this will prevent their being broken or separated from the 
stocks by the wind. 

Where it is required to have any of the above young trees 
form full heads as expeditious as possible, you may now, early 
in this month, to such as are intended for walls or espaliers, 
pinch or prune the young shoots produced the same year, from 
the inoculation bud, to four, five, or six inches, and they will 
soon put forth three or four lateral shoots the same year, near 
the stock, in the proper place, to commence the first formation 
of wall and espalier trees j it may also be practised occasionally 
to standards. 

Look also to the grafts : remove any remaining clay balls, 
and loosen the bandages ; and where any have made remark- 
ably vigorous shoots, of some considerable length, and seem to 
need support, let some stakes be placed, as above, in the bud- 
ded trees, and then let the strongest shoots be tied up neatly to 
them. 


INOCULATING AND LAYING ROSES. 

Inoculate roses ; this is occasionally practised upon some of 
the curious sorts, which do not increase freely by the more gen- 
eral mode of propjigating roses, by suckers from the root ; for 
some sorts are often very barren of suckers, such as the moss, 
provencc, &c., and therefore, where an increase of such kinds 
is wanted, it may be produced by inoculation ; and this is the 
proper time. 

They may be budded upon stocks of any common roses i but 
the best are the Frankfort and damask kinds. 

Or roses of the dbove nature may also be occasionally pro- 
pagated by layers of the present young shoots of the brencheSk* 
according to the following intimations : — 

e 2 
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PROPAGATING HARDY EXOTIC TREES, &c., BY LAYERS. 

Make layers in the young wood of hard-wooded exotic trees 
and shrubs, particularly the evergreen kinds, or any other that 
do not root freely in the older wood. 

Observing that it being the young shoots of the same sum- 
mer’s growth that are now to be layed, let such lower branches 
of the respective tree or shrub, as are best furnished with pro- 
per young wood, be bowed down gently to the ground, and se- 
cured there with hooked sticks ; then let all the principal young 
shoots on each branch be layed about three inches deep in the 
earth, leaving at least two or three inches of the top of each 
shoot out of the ground. 

They must be watered in dry weather, that the earth about 
the layers may be kept always a little moist in a middling de- 
gree ; and many of the layers will be well rooted by Michael- 
mas, and fit for transplantation. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, although adopted 
principally for some hard-wooded evergreens and others that do 
not root freely in older shoots, &c., may also, by the same 
means, propagate almost any sort of trees and shrubs : how- 
ever, for the more general kinds, the common season for laying 
is either in autumn, after Michaelmas, or in February or March, 
choosing at these times the preceding summer’s shoots. 

WATERING SEEDLING PLANTS. 

Give water in dry weather to the beds and pots, &c., of small 
young seedling trees and shrubs. 

This should be particularly practisi^ to the seedling yoiing 
cedars, cypress, pines, firs, and junipers; also to bays and 
hollies, evergreen oaks, and arbutus ; and to all other small 
evergreen seedling plants ; as also of the more curious or prin- 
cipal deciduous kinds, as well as to those of the herbaceous 
tribe. 

In the above watering of these young plants, generally apply 
it moderately, not to wash the earth away from their roots 
which are yet but very small and tender. Two or three mode- 
rate waterings in a week, of a morning or afternoon will be 
sufficient. 


SHADING SEEDLING PLi^^TS. 

The beds of small young tender seedling plants should also 
be shaded in very hot days from the sun ; but in particular the 
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tender exotic tribe, both several of the choicer evergreens and 
deciduous tree and shrub kinds, and to some of the more deli- 
cate herbaceous plants. 

But they must not be shaded too close, nor yet too long at a 
time ; for that, in much continuance, would draw the plants up 
weak and tender ; so generally give only a slight shading from 
about eleven to two or three o'clock. 

WEEDING AND HOEING YOUNG PLANTS, &c. 

Weed also with great care the seed-beds of young plants of 
every kind ; for weeds will at this time rise as fast as in April 
and May, and no labour should be spared to destroy them in 
time before they grow large ; but above all, in the seed-beds of 
small young plants, for there they are most liable to do the 
greatest damage. 

Likewise now diligently destroy w^eds by hoeing between the 
rows of nursery trees, shrubs and other plants, in dry weather, 
cutting them clean out of the ground. 

WATERING AND MULCHING NEW PLANTED TREES. 

Water the choicer sorts of new planted young trees an ci 
shrubs, that is, such as were planted late in the spring. They 
should, where time would permit, be watered in dry weather 
about once or twice a week. 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to the 
choicest evergreens which were transplanted in March and 
April, and frequently to all plants in pots. 

Likewise, let some mulch be kept upon the surface of the 
ground, about the choicest kinds of new-planted young trees 
and shrubs, where tlie ground lies open to the scorching^^un 
and dryipg winds ; for this is certainly of very great service. 
It will not only save some trouble in watering, by its preserving 
the moisture longer in the earth, but it will also protect the roots 
from the drying winds and sun ; by which means the plants 
will be able to shoot more effectively, both at root and top in 
a stronger free growth. 

TRANSPLANTING SEEDLING PINES AND FIRS. 

In this month you may thin and transplant some of the young 
pines which were raised this season from seed. 

This must not be done till towards the latter end of the 
month ; for the plants will not 4)e fit to bear removal till 
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about that time, and it should be performed Only in showery 
weather. 

Th^ pricking out these young seedling plants at this season 
is practised occasionally, both by way of thinning the seed-beds 
a little, and that the pricked out plants may gain some advan- 
ced growth by the end of summer. 

Prepare for them some beds about three feet broad, and prick 
the young plants therein about three or four inches asunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. 

They must be shaded from the mid-day sun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by fixing some hoops across the 
bed ; and every sunny day let mats be drawn over the hoops 
ill the forenoon about ten o’clock, and taken olf again in the 
afternoon about three or four. 

Where this is duly practised, the plants will, soon take root ; 
and those which are pricked out at this season will get strength 
by Michaelmas, to enable them to endure the winter's cold 
better than if they remained in the seed-bed. 

But the pricking out the plants at this season is only 
advised principally where the plants stand very close in the 
seed-bed. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Bring out all such plants as are still remaining in the green- 
house, the beginning of the month, except the more tender 
succulent kinds, which generally let remain till the middle or 
latt^ end. 

When the plants are all brought out, let them be imme- 
diately cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out 
any casual damaged shoots or branches and dead wood, and 
to give occasional regulating pruning in any very disorderly 
growths. 

Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be stirred ; and 
where it was not done in the former months, let a little of the 
earth be also now taken out of each pot, and then fill up the 
pots again directly with some new compost, and give each a 
little water. 

When this is done let the head of each plant be immediately 
watered all over, for this will cleanse the leaves and branches 
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from dust, and will also refresh the plants, and make them 
appear lively and more agreeable to the sight. 

Management of orange and lemon trees when brought 

OUT. 

Take care of the orange and lemon trees. Thjpy will be now 
in bloom, and should be properly encouraged. 

They should be well supplied in dry weather with water. 

It should be given to these plants about three times a week 
at this season in dry weather, but once every two days will not 
be too much. / » 

And to encourage these plants to shoot and flower strong, it 
would be proper to bestow one or more little dressings upon 
them as soon as they are brought out of the house. 

That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be once 
more carefully stirred up or broken, and then over this spread 
a sprinkling of new mould ; when that is done, give a light wat- 
ering to settle the earth again close to the roots of the plants. 

CARE OF orange TREES IN BLOOM. 

Examine also the quantity of bloom upon the orange and 
lemon trees. They sometimes produce the flowers in consider- 
able clusters, much more than is proper to be left to come to 
fruit; and this may now be regulated by taking off many of the 
blossoms. 

But this must be done with care and regularity. ’ In the first 
place observe the condition of the tree ; and, according to its 
strength, leave a greater or less number of blossoms ; but ob- 
serving, at the same time, to leave a plentiful supply in moder- 
ation, to have the greater chance, out of the whole, of their 
setting a requisite production of fruit ; therefore, thinning the 
.flowers only principally where very thick or close, or in clusters, 
taking out the smaller, and leaving the most promising, strong, 
larger blossoms in proper abundance and regularity on their 
respective branches to furnish a moderate plenty of good finilt 
according to the diflferent parts of the tree in some tolerable 
equality in the general proiluction ; for although the ecodbojicat 
value of the oranges produced in this country is of but small 
consideration, they, in their different degrees of growth on tbe 
trees are beautiful, and agreeably ornamental. 

And by thus thinning the superabundant blossoms, Where 
considerably too numerous, will prove of greater advantage bbth 
to the growth of the trees, and the present, and future young 
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fruit now in embryo, to be expected from this year s bloom ; for 
by thinning the superfluous moderately in a proper degree, leav- 
ing a sufficient abundance of principally the most promising 
best flowers, in some regular order, both for their ornamental 
appearance in growth and good production of fruit, succeeding 
their termination, the young fruit in embryo will thereby set 
more kindly and regular accordingly, in a competent plentiful 
production and good growth, and the trees being but moderately 
loaded with flowers and a progeny of young setting fruit, they 
will continue their natural growth in a free regular manner, and 
thereby nourish and bring forwar^J their general fruit, in a pro- 
per regularity, in a handsome size of maturity. 

’ The blossoms thinned off are valuable for making orange- 
flower water. 


SHIFTING INTO LARGER POTS. 

Whebe any green-house plants are in want of larger pots, 
they may yet be shifted into such, this being still a proper time, 
the beginning of this month to do that work. 

In doing this, mind to turn the plant out of the pot with a 
ball of earth entire about its roots, and then pare off any very 
dry thickly matted roots round the outside of the ball, and take 
away also a little of the outward loose old earth round the side, 
and from the bottom ; then place the plant into the larger pot, 
and fill up the pot with the new earth. 

After that, give some water ; this will make the earth settle 
in properly about the ball, and close it well about all the ex- 
treme roots. 

When this is done, let the plant be removed to a shady situ- 
ation, and where it is somewhat defended from strong winds. 
The plants are to remain there a few weeks, and then be re- 
moved to an open exposure. 

WATERING THE GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green-house 
plants be properly supplied with water. 

They will, in general, want water in dry weather every two 
Of three days ; for, as their roots are all confined within the 
small compass of a tub or pot, they consequently can receive 
no nourishment but from the earth contained therein. It must, 
therefore, be a universal rule to keep the earth in the said pots 
or tubs at this season always moi.st. 

But in very dry scorching weather, a watering once a day 
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will be requisite to many of the plants that are contained in 
small pots particularly. 

If some mowings of short grass, or some dry moss, are 
spread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of orange- 
trees, &c., it will preserve the moisture, and defend the roots 
of the plants from the sun and drying air, &c. 

PLANTING CUTTINGS OF MYRTLES. 

Plant cuttings and slips of myrtle ; that being the best and 
most ready method to prop.ngate these plants. 

This should be done in the third or fourth week in the month ; 
the shoots of the year w ill then, generally, be advanced to a pro- 
per growth for this business. 

In the first place, having either some largish wide garden- 
pots, or wide earthen pans, six inches deep, with holes at bot- 
tom, and fill them with good light earth ; then proceed to take 
off the cuttings or slips ; choose such shoots as are about three 
or four inches long j of the best firm growth : either cutting them 
off clean from the parent plant, or smaller ones slipped off neat- 
ly ; pull away the under leaves, about two thirds up each shoot, 
and cut even any broken or ragged part at bottom, preser\'ing 
the top entire ; then plant them in the pots one or two inches 
asunder, and each cutting full two-thirds into the earth ; and let 
them, as soon as planted, be lightly watered. 

Then place the pots in a garden frame, and put on the glasses ; 
or rather cover them down close with hand or bell-glasses, w'hich 
will more effectually forward their rooting ; shading the glasses 
with a mat every sunny day, from about ten till three or four 
o’clock ; till the plants have taken root, which will be about five, 
six, or eight weeks' time. 

But if the pots or cuttings could be plunged in a bark-hed in 
the hot-house, or in any hotbed, it would strike them consider- 
ably sooner ; or also when plunged in a bark-hed, &c. ; if cover- 
ed down close with a hand-glass it would promote their rooting 
still more expeditiously. 

Continue to give them water moderately about two or three 
times a week. 

When they have got root, and begin to shoot at topi take 
away the glasses by degrees, that the plants may enjoy the free 
air, and not draw up weak. 

Any young myrtles, &c., raised last year from slips or cut- 
tings, still remaining thick in the nursery pots, should early in 
this month be transplanted singly, either into small pots or 
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some planted m beds in the full ground, six or eight inches 
asunder; giving the whole proper watering; they will grow 
strong in handsome bushy plants by September, then all potted 
off separately. — See September* 

PLANTING CUTTINGS OF GERANIUMS, &c. 

Plant also cuttings of geraniums ; all the shrubby sons of 
this plant may be increased by that method ; and also the Afri- 
can sage-tree, amber-tree, cistuses, and many other exotic 
shrubs. 

The cuttings of these sorts may in some be three, four, or 
five, to six, seven, or eight inches long ; others, of small slight 
shooting exotics, will not probably be more than two or three 
inches, and must be detached accordingly ; plant them in pots, 
each sort separately, several or many in each pot, according to 
size, both of the pots and natuHp of the cuttings, and inserted 
two-thirds their length, and directly watered ; treating them 
as above in the management of myrtle cuttings. 

But ‘cuttings of geraniums will also strike in a bed, border, 
or pots in the natural ground shaded from the full sun, and 
watered i or cuttings of these, and various other shrubby green- 
house exotics, may be planted in a bed or pots of light good 
earth, either under a frame and lights, glass-case, Ikc. ; or 
covered down with hand-glasses, giving occasional waterings, 
and shaded in hot sunny days, many will strike root and grow ; 
and in three months may be transplanted into separate pots. — 
See September. 

But in the whole, a slight hotbed, or the bark-bed of a hot- 
house, in which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would greatly 
promote their early rooting. 

PROPAGATING SUCCULENT PLANTS. 

Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate succulent 
plants by cuttings. 

The sorts generally raised that way are euphorbiums and 
dcoideses ; all the kinds of cereuses, sedums, and Indian hg, 
and such like kinds. 

Therefore, when it is intended to propagate any of the above 
plants, or other succulent kinds, let some cuttings be now cut 
off fipom the respective plants, two or three to five or six inches 
in length, or more, according as they may occur on the different 
.sorts of these kinds of exotics, in their peculiar growths ; and 
as some sorts run up with tall naked stems, without branches, 
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such as torch-thistles, &c., the top is sometimes cut off for plant- 
ing, and the parent plant afterwards throws out side shoots, 
serving for future cuttings : then observing, that as most sorts 
of succulents are replete with moisture, ^vhich will flow consid- 
erably at the cut part at the base of the cuttings, they should, 
previously to planting, be laid upon a shelf in the green-house, 
ike,, a few days till the cut humid part at bottom, where sepa- 
rated from the plant, is dried and healed over ; otherwise, would 
be apt to rot in the earth, by the flowing moisture issuing at that 
part. 

In planting them, it should generally be observed, that, on 
account of their succulent nature, to allot them a dry light sandy 
earth, or any light soil, in pots smaller or larger, as required ; 
inserting^ one, two, three, or several in each pot, according to 
the size and nature of the cuttings. 

Then either all placed in a moderate hotbed, or bark-bed ; 
or some hardier sorts in a frame, under glasses, such as sedums 
fleoideses, or Indian figs, &c., but the whole, and more parti- 
cularly the tenderer sorts of euphorbiums, cereuses, opuntias,and 
torch thistle, &c., would be greatly forwarded in rooting more 
effectively sooner, by aid of a bark-bed, &c., under glasses ; ,ob- 
sorving, however, where placed, to continue the whole defen- 
ded with glasses from falling wet and the full external air, and 
give occasional shading with mats in hot sunny days, till the 
cuttings are rooted ; opening the glasses a little to give vent to 
internal moist vapour; and when the cuttings have struck, ad- 
mit fresh air daily, and give a little water. 

DECAYED MYRTLES. 

Any myrtles, or geraniums, &c., with decayed heads, or that 
have dropped their leaves, may be pruned down a little, more 
or less ; and some may be turned out of the pots and plunged 
into the natural ground, that they may recover sooner and more 
effectually, well watered, and repotted again in autumn. 

INARCHING, &c. 

Inarching may still be performed upon orange trees, where 
it is desired to propagate them this way. 

Lemons may also be inarched now ; likewise citrons, poine^ . 
granates, and the curious kinds of jasmmes, may still be pto- 
pagated by that method of grafting, < 
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LAYERS OF GKEEN-HOUSE SHRUBS. 

Now make layers of green-house shrubs : there are several 
sorts that may still be propagated by that method ; such as 
myrtles, jasmines, pomegranates, granadiles, and oleanders, 
and many other shrubby kinds. 

In performing this method of propagating now, may either 
lay generally the young shoots of the same year, which will be 
of proper length by the middle or end of the month, and will 
the most readily succeed; or also, occasionally, any clean-grow- 
ing moderate shoots of last summer. 

Let, therefore, any eligibly placed proper branches and shoots 
be chosen t bow them down carefully, and let the young wood 
as above, be layed either in their own pots, or others placed 
near, and give proper occasional w^aterings ; they will be rooted 
by the end of summer for transplanting. 

TRANSPLANTING SEEDLING EXOTICS. 

Now transplant into separate small pots any young seedling 
exotics of the green-house, early raised this year, of some ad- 
vanced growth. 

Having for this purpose, some small pots filled with light 
mellow earth ; set one plant in each pot, and give water mo- 
derately. 

Then, in most kinds it would be of good advantage to plunge 
them in a bark-bed or other hotbed, under glasses, just to run 
them off a little at first ; but, in default of this, place them 
either in a garden frame, glass-case, or green-house, ^c , ; or, 
at least, in some well sheltered situation in the open ground, 
shading them from the full sun, and give proper air to those 
under glasses, and the whole frequently watered. 

ORANGE STOCKS FOR BUDDING. 

Orange stocks in hot-beds, &c., drawing up to proper stems 
for budding, give plenty of air daily, and proper waterings ; 
and according as they advance in height near the glasses, raise 
the frame five or six inches, that they may shoot freely in a 
clean straight firm growth. 
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THE HOT.HOUSE. 

GENERAL CARE AND MANAGEMENT OP. 

The hot-house should now be particularly attended to ; the 
plants will often want water ; must have also fresh air admit- 
ted daily, being two very essential articles ; and still continue 
the bark-bed heat, but no fires. 

The pine-apple plants of mature growth, now advancing in 
fruit, will want very regular attendance. These plants must 
now, for one thing, be duly supplied with water ; they will, in 
general, require a little every three, four, or five days ; but 
make it a rule never to give them too much water at one 
time. 

All other plants in the hot house or stoves will also require 
frequent refreshments of water at this season. 

Admit also to the pines, and other plants in the hot-house, 
a good share of fresh air. This must be done every warm day, 
for, without a due portion of air, the pines will not nourish 
their fruit well, nor the other plants be prosperous ; therefore, 
in warm fine weather, about eight or nine in the morning, let 
some of the glasses be opened ; that is, either draw some of 
the top glasses a little down, or slide some of the upright glasses 
in front a little way open, five or six inches to a foot width, or 
more, according to the heat of the day. 

But the glasses must all be shut close every night ; and the 
proper time to shut them is about four, five, or six in the even- 
ing, or earlier, if the air changes cold. 

CARE OF THE SUCCESSION PINE-PLAN I S. 

Take care also of the succession pines : that is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year, and others advan- 
cing in younger growth in succession to these ; all of which, 
as well as the plants now in fruit, must have a ^u^ share of 
attention. 

Th^se plants are sometimes placed in a detached stove or 
pit by themselves. Where this is the case, mind to allow them, 
every warm day, the benefit o^ fresh air, in the same proportion 
as advised above for the fruiting plants. 
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PINE APPLES BEGINNING TO RIPEN. 

Now as some of the forwardest pine-apples will be gradually 
arriving to full growth, and begin to ripen, be careful in this 
to give such of the plants but very moderate waterings at that 
period, as too redundant humidity would spoil the flavour of 
the ripening fruit.- 

The maturity is discoverable by the fruit, in most sorts, 
changing yellow, some of a blackish green, or dark greenish, 
yellow; and all generally imparting a fragrant odour; being 
careful at these tokens of mature growth to gather them for 
use just when they attain perfection, and before they become 
dead ripe, and lose much of their peculiar rich vinous flavour ; 
generally cutting them from the plants with about six inches of 
the stalk thereto, and with the crown of leaves at top adhering, 
which, when the fruit is served up to table, is then to be sepa- 
rated, and returned, if wanted, for planting, as each such crown 
will form a new plant, and produce fruit in two years. — See 
July and August^ 

PROPAGATING HOT-HOUSE EXOTICS. 

Ck)NTiNUE the propagation of the exotics of this department 
by seed, suckers, slips, layers, cutting.s, offsets, crowns, &Ca 
in pots of light earth, and plunge them into the bark-bed. — 
See April, May, and July, &c. 


J U L Y. 

WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

Now prepare Such pieces of ground as are vacant, in order 
to receive such seeds and plants as are proper to supply the 
table with ilbcessary productions in autumn and winter ; many 
crops will now require inserting, both by sowing and planting, 
some for temporary succession, and others more extensive for 
longer continuance, in full crops, for the above mentioned sea- 
sons ; and should give very diligent attention to have them 
put in now in proper time, according to the directions for the 
different sorts under their respective heads. 
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PLANTING SAVOYS AND CABBAGES. 

Get ready, in particular, some good ground, to plant out a 
principal crop of savoys and winter cabbages. 

Let an open spot of ground be chosen for these plants ; and 
let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the plants. Let 
them be planted in rows two feet asunder, which at this season 
will be room enough, except for the large kind of cabbages, 
which should be planted two feet and a half distance each way. 
— A watering at planting will greatly promote the fresh rooting 
of all these plants. 


PLANTING BROCCOLI. 

Teansplant also a full crop of broccoli. The plants must 
now be planted where they are to remain ; and for that purpose 
dig a piece of the best ground ; and if previously dunged, it 
will be of greater advantage to this crop. ^ 

Let the plants be set in rows, allowing, at least, two feet be- 
tween each row, and generally the same distance from one 
another in the row. Give them water as soon as planted ; 
and if the weather should prove dry, let the waterings be re- 
peated once every two or three days, till the plants have all 
taken root. 

But for these plants, and also cabbages and savoys, and such 
like kinds, if sliowefy weather happen at this time, should be 
particularly careful to take that opportunity to plant the prin- 
cipal crops ; which will be an advantage to the plants, and will 
save much trouble in watering. 

SOWING BROCCOLI SEED. 

Now sow also some broccoli seed to come in for a late spring 
crop. This is to be the last sowing, and should be done some 
time before the tenth of the month. 

This seed should now be sown in a bed of rich mellow earth; 
and, in dry weather, should be now and then moderately water- 
ed ; this will bring up the plants soon, and forward them in 

their growth. 

Tlie plants raised from this sowing will be ready to plant out 
for good in the middle and towards the latter end of August and 
beginning of September, and will produce small heads in Aprils 
and in the beginning of May, 
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TRANSPI^ASTING ENDIVE. 

Plant out now to supply the table in autumn, a parcel of the 
^strongest endive. 

Endive requires good ground ; and if dunged, it will be addi> 
tional advantage ; let it he regularly digged, and the rough 
surface raked even then put in your plants the distance of a 
foot every way from one another, and water them as soon as 
planted. In dry weather the waterings must be Repeated once 
in two days, till th^ plants have taken root. 

SOWING ENDIVE SEED. 

Sow also some endive seed. The sowing is to raise a sup- 
ply of plants for use the end of autumn, and for the principal 
winter, crop. 

Choose principally the green curled kind for the main cfop : 
and may also sow some of the white curled sort, and the large 
batavia endive, observing, of the green kind particularly, that 
for the greater certainty of procuring a regular supply all 
winter of good endive, it will be proper to sow some seed 
of that sort at two different times this mohth. Let some, 
therefore, be sown some time between the first and tenth ; 
and sow the next parcel about the eighteenth or twentieth of 
the month. Dig for this purpose, a, stnall^ or moderate com- 
partment of good light ground ; directly sow the Seed thinly, 
each sort separate, tread it down regularly, and rake it in with 
an even hand. 

Give occasional watering, in dry weather ; this will bring up 
the*^ plants soon, and they will rise regularly. 

KIDNEY-BEANS. 

Plant a late crop of kidney-beans. Either the dwarf or 
running kinds may still be planted, or some of both ; but most 
of the dwarfs for any main crops. 

But the seed must be put into the ground the first week in 
this month, particularly that designed for a full crop ; and may 
plant more about the middle and latter end of the month of the 
dwarf kinds, to continue the succession of beans in gathering 
till Michaelmas or longer ; as they will, in mild autumns, con- 
tinue till the middle or end of. October ; they may be planted 
In any situation where ground is vacant ; dig the ground, and 
directly, when it is fresh turned up, plant the beaus in rows, 
the distance advised in the former months. 
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Bat in planting these beansi it will how be proper to observe 
the following precaution • 

That is, if the weather be at this tiroe very hot, and the ground 
also very dry, it will in that case be adviseable, before the beans 
are planted, either to water the drills, or lay the beans to soak in 
river or pond water, about five or six hours, and then, in either 
method, to be immediately plarited. < ^ . 

But this soaking of the beans is only to be practised occa- 
sionally when the ground is very dry, and also in very dry hot 
weather ; otherwise, in a more jfuoderately dry season, it is better 
only to let the drills be very well watered, and then the beans 
may be immediately planted, and covered in with the earth 
about an inch to an inch and a half deep. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

In the general crops of cauliflowers some will be still in good 
perfection, but do not require any particular care, only to break 
down some of the large leaves over the advancing flower heads 
to preserve them from the sun, rains, &c., close and firm, and 
in their white colour, &c. 

Or any late spring-planted crops, advancing in growth for 
flowering this and next month, may be assisted by hoeing be- 
tween and drawing somO earth up about the stem of the 
plants. 

The cauliflowei^ plants which were sown in May, for the 
autumn crop, must now be planted out where they are to remain. 

In planting this crop, it would be of essential advantage to 
take opportunity of showery or moist weather, if such<h should 
happen in proper time ; plant them in rows, two feet, or 'two 
and a half asunder ; and the same distance in the row ; let 
them be directly watered, and afterwards at times till they have 
taken good root. 

This plantation will begin to produce their heads in the be- 
ginning or middle of October ; and will continue, sometimes 
coming in gradually, till the middle or end of November, or till 
near Christmas, if an open mild season. 

SMALL SALADING. V , 

Sow, where required, the different sqrts of small salad herbs; 
such as cresses, mustard, radish^ &c. • 

Where these small herbs are daily wanted, there should, in 
order to have a constant supply of such as are young, be some 
seed sown at least once every six or seven days. 
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^^This seed must either still be^^own ih.a .shady border, or 
s^ade({ from the sun; sow them iii dalls; and in dry weather 
daily watered, otherwise the plants wU! not come up regularly. 


ONION^. 


Sow some onioij[S to stand the winter. This must Jbe done 
in die last week of the month, and. not before. 

' But the principal sowing is directed in next month ; though 
it is proper to sow a few now, to atford some to draw also in au-. 
tumn and beginning of winter ; and may sow both of the com<f 
mon and the Welch onion the latter stands the severest frost. 
—See jiugUst * . ‘ 

For this purpose dig a compartment of^Hch ^ound, and divide 
it into beds four feet broad. Immediately sow the seed tolera^ 
bly thiok, and let it be trod down evenly, and then raked in. 
The plants will soon rise, and wilj^get strength by Michae^nfis, 
to enable them to resist the winter's, cold ; when they will be* 
vcrjr acceptable both to draw in autumn and winter, and ip tbe 
^month of February, ]S{|u:ch,, and April, to use in salatjs, and t6i 
other purposes. . ' . .v • 

^ind, when thQ plants are cmhe up, to let them he timely 
weeded, otherv^ise the weeds, which will rise numerously with 
the oiuons, would soon get the<5tart, and destroy the whol^’^roi?,, 


CARROTS. 

In the first or secdnd week in ,this month you may sow some 
carrot «eed, to rmse some young carrots for the table in autumn 
and wifiter. 

The carrSts raised from^this sowing will come into use after 
Mlcbaelmas, and will be very fine in October and November, 
and continue good till the following spring. 

Choose an open situation and light ground, which dig a pro- 
depth^ and directly, while fresh turned ujp, let the seed be 
80 ^ ipodefately thick, and rake it in evenly. 

. When the plants are^fSlfSe up pn inch or two high,, let them 
be cYeared and thinned to six or eight inches distance. 


TRANSPLANTING CELERY. 

INow is the time td plant a fuO crop of celery^ Choosy ^ 
open plot of deep &oil for this purpose ; dig out trencHCft 
sixteen or eighteen inches wide, and from eight to twely^iliehes 
deep, and let the trenches be four feet apart, centreitemeentvew 
Lay six or seven inches thick of good rotten dung in the bottom 
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and dig it in ; or if the subsoil is bad, lay a few inches of rich ve- 
getable compost over the dung, lift the plants carefully with a 
planting trowel, preserving a ball of earth at the root of each 
plant, and plant a row along the centre of each trench about 
seven or eight inches apart, plant from plant. Give a good 
watering when planted, and let this be frequently repeated in 
dry weather. 


LANDING UP CELERY. 

Land or earth up the crop of early celery planted into tren- 
ches last month, or in May : break the eatrth moderately well 
with a hoe or spade, and trim it up neatly to both sides of the 
rows of plants, three or four inches high, repeating the earth- 
ing at this time about Once a week, to have some blanched as 
early as possible. The earthing must be performed* in dry 
days. 


TURNIPS. 

T HE beginning and middle, or almost any time in this month, 
is a fine season to sow turnips, for the service of autumn and 
winter ; that is, the plants raised from this sowing will come in 
for drawing in September, and improve in growth in most ex- 
cellent order from about Micha^mas till. Christmas, and’, if a 
moderate winter, will continue good till the' following spring. 
It will be a great advantage, if there fall spme rain, to take the 
opportunity of such times to sow the seed. 

In sowing this seed, choose an open situation; dig* the 
ground, and sow the seed while .it is fresh digged^ great care 
should be taken not to sow it too thick ; sow it as regularly as 
possible, and take the same care in raking it into the ground.* 

This seed is very small ; two or three ounces will sow ground 
enough for a middling or large family; as that quantity of seed 
will sow at least fifteen or sixteen rods or poles of ground ; for 
when sown in fields, the common allowance is about a pound, 
or a pound and a quarter, or at most a pound and a half, to an 
acre of ground. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown in June : do this in dry 
r^ cut down all the weeds, and thin out the plants to' at 
}.east seven or eight inches distance. 

* We alwayt.soAv tamips In drills at twelve or fifteen inches apart, or a little 
(Aore or lew aecfprding to the size the turnips ai'o intended to be grown. They are 
inuch more conyeidetttly and expeditiously cleaned in this way< 

Q 
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PLANTING OUT LETTUCES. 

Thin and transplant lettuces ; the Cos, Cilicia, imperial, and 
all the sorts of cabbage-lettuce, and brown Dutch kinds, &c., 
which were sown last month will now all want to be thinned 
to a foot distance, and a quantity transplanted. 

For planting lettuces, generally allot them a spot of the rich- 
est ground ; dig it neatly, and let the surface be raked even ; 
then put in the plants by line ; set them the distance of twelve 
or fifteen inches from one another, and the same distance be- 
tween the rows. 

Water them as soon as planted; and at times, till they have 
all taken root. 


SOWING LETTUCES. 

Dig also a spot of the best mellow ground, and sow some 
lettuce seed, the Cos, Cilicia, imperial, large white, and the 
browjn Dutch cabbage-lettuces, or some of each, are still the 
«inost proper kinds. Sow some in the first or second week, and 
let some more be sown in the last week in the month. 

These two sowings will raise a proper supply of good plants 
to furnish the table regularly ; the latter part of August, and all 
September till October, &c. 

SOWING WINTER SPINACH. 

Now get ready some ground to sow some winter spinach, the 
latter end of this month, or beginning of August. 

The best sort to sow for this crop is the prickly-seeded or 
triangular -leaved spinach ; this being generally the hardiest to 
endure the cold and wet in winter. But this crop must not be 
sown till the last week in the month, and even then it is only 
advised where the soil is but moderately fertile, that the plants 
may get strei?gth before winter. But in warm rich ground, the 
first week in August is time enough ; for, sometimes, when 
sown sooner, the plants grow too rank, and run to seed the 
same autumn, or early in the spring. — See August, 

Choose for this seed a clean dry-lying compartment of good 
mellow ground, that enjoys the winter's sun, and let it be neatly 
digged ; and sow ^the seed directly, or soon after, while the 
surface of the ground remains Tresh, mellow, and moist j sow- 
ing jt in drills twelve or fourteen inches apart, moderately thick ; 
and, if dry ground, tread the seed lightly down in the earth, and 
directly rake it well into the ground in the most regular manner. 
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TURNIP-ROOTED RADISH. 

Now is the very best time in the whole year to sow the large 
black turnip-rooted radish, for autumn and winter. 

There are two sorts, one black, and the other white, and are 
generally known by the name of the black and white Spanish 
radish. 

The black sort is in most esteem, is the best, and the most 
generally known and cultivated ; grows as large as ordinary tur- 
nips, and very hardy to stand the winter, and is by many people 
much admired, for autumn and winter, to slice in salads, or eat 
alone, raw ; the seed may be sown any time this month, sowing 
some in the beginning of the month, for autumn ; and sow the 
principal winter crop,' between the tenth and twentieth; they 
should be sown in an open space of fresh digged ground broad- 
cast, and trod down, and raked in regularly. 

When the plants have been come up some time, they must 
be hoed out to about six or eight inches distance ; they will 
then have proper room to swell, and will be ready to draw for 
the table in September and October, attain full growth by No- 
vember, and will continue good all winter. 

Sow also some small Italian turnip-radish for autumn, prin- 
cipally, of the white sort, and a smaller portion of the red ; and 
tho.se sown last month should now be thinned about three inches 
asunder. 


SOWING SIIOUT-TOP AND SALMON RADISHES. 

Sow short-top and salmon radishes any time in the month to 
dVaw in August, if required ; but for a good autumn crop to 
draw ill September, sow some also of each sort in the last week 
of this month ; let them all be sown in an open exposure, in 
new digged ground, and raked in equally. 

SOWING COLEWORTS. 

Tins is now the time to sow a full crop of coleworts, to serve 
the family in autumn and winter, and some to, stand till the 
spring, when the savoys and such like greens are all consumed. 

What is to be understood by coleworts is any sort of cab- 
bage-plants, which, when their leaves are from about as broad 
as a man’s hand till they begin td cabbage, are most desirable 
open greens to use under the name of coleworts. ^ 

To have good colewort plants, sow some seed of the best 
sort of Yorkshire, Battersea, or sugar-loaf cabbage, and Ant^ 
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werp kind : for these sorts being of a quick, close-hearting na- 
ture, even in their young growth, and boil most tender and 
sweet, are superior for coleworts ; the large kinds of slow-heart- 
ing cabbage are improper ; and the common, open, or field cole- 
worts are now banished most gardens ; and the advantage of 
sowing, for this purpose, the above sorts of cabbage-seed, is, 
that such plants as are not used by way of coleworts, may be 
permitted to stand to cabbage ; and such of them from this sow- 
ing, as do not run up to seed in the spring, will cabbage at a 
very early time. 

To have coleworts in plentiful succession for autumn and 
winter use, sow some seed the first fortnight, and towards the 
latter end of this month ; and from these sowings they will be 
fit to plant out next month, for use in September, October, 
November, December, &c. 

But let it be observed, that for a crop of coleworts to stand 
for general sprmg use till May or June, without running, the 
sped must not be sown before the fourth week in this month, 
or beginning of August, as if sown sooner they will be apt to 
fly up to seed early in spring. 

As to the order of sowing and planting these different crops 
of coleworts, prepare for each sowing an open spot of good 
ground, and divide it into beds three or four feet wide. Sow 
the seed therein moderately thick, and rake it in regularly. 
The plants will come up in a week or ten days, and will be 
grown pretty strong in August and September, and are then to 
be transplanted. They must be planted out in rows a foot 
asunder, and about six or eight inches distant from each other 
in the row ; but see the work of August and September. 

PULLING FULL-GROWN ONIONS. 

Examine, towards the latter end of this month, the forward - 
est crops of bulbing onions ; if any are at full growth, and their 
leaves begin to wither, take the roots out of the ground. 

But it is rare that these roots are properly bulbed enough in 
full growth this month ; in which case, by no means pull those 
intended for long-keeping onions, but permit them to continue 
in growth till August, and till the leaves begin to decay consi- 
derably: if however, any happen to be fully grown by the 
latter ^end of this month, manage them in the following manner ; 
wh^h will serve also as directions for the same work next month, 
when the onions in general will be fit to draw for keeping. 

These roots must be taken up in dry weather ; and as yon 
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take them up pull off the gross part of the stalks and leaves, 
only observing to leave to each onion about three or four inches 
of the stalk. As soon as taken up, they should be spread to 
harden upon a clean and dry spot of ground, open to the sun ; 
and there let them lie a week or fortnight, remembering to turn 
them once every two or three days, that they may dry and 
harden regularly. 

When they have lain the proper time, they must then be ga- 
thered up, in a dry day, and carried into the house. 

They must be laid up in a dry room ; but let them be first 
well cleaned from earth and all loose outer skins, then bring 
tliem into the house in dry weather, spread them evenly on the 
floor, and let them be frequently turned over the first two or 
three weeks. 

Let the windows of the room be kept constantly open in dry 
weather, for about a week or two after the onions are housed ; 
and after that admit no^more air, but keep the windows con- 
stantly shut ; only observe to turn the onions over now and 
then, and pick out any that are decayed. — See August, 

PULLING GARLICK AND SHALLOTS, &c. 

Pull up also garlick and shallots, and rocambole, when full 
grown. This is known by the leaves ; for when the root is 
swelled as much as it will, the leaves will then change yellow- 
ish, and begin to wither and decay ; at which token of matu- 
rity the roots may be pulled up. 

Observing, however, to let the main crops of these bulbs, 
designed for long keeping, have their full growth ; that if they 
still continue growing, permit the whole to remain till next 
month ; or only in the mean timg^ to draw some for present 
supply as occasionally wanted. ^ 

MELONS. 

Take care now of the melons; and, in particular, of the 
plants in frames, whose fruit is beginning to ripen. 

These plants must now be allowed a large share of fresh air 
every day, and occasionally shaded in hot sunny weather ; but 
where the fruit is ripening give very little water, for much 
moisture would spoil the flavour; however, in very hot dry 
weather, the melon plants wilP require to be, at times, moder- 
ately watered, less or more, according to the nature and depth 
of eaijth upon the beds. 

Therefore, in watering melons, should generally have some 
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attention to the nature of the earth and general depth on the 
beds ; where a competent depth of at least eight, ten, or twelve 
inches of good rich substantial earth, the plants will need but 
moderate watering, and should be observed accordingly where 
the fruit is advancing* to maturity and ripening ; especially as 
the proper depth of good earth will retain the moisture of some 
considerable continuance ; and the plants will fruit better, and 
not at any time require so much watering, as those in a smaller 
depth of earth, or that of a less substantial nature ; and the 
less water there is given in moderation, on the necessary occa- 
sion, the more effectually the melons will set, and advance in 
growth, and ripen with a richer flavour. 

But as the melon plants in general will now require neces- 
sary occasional watering, less or more every week, in warm 
sunny weather, let the precaution intimated last month be ob- 
served in that business. 

Admit a large portion of mr every day, by raising the glasses 
behind two or three inches. 

Likewise give occasional shade, in hot sunny weather, from 
nine or ten to two or three o’clock. 

Where any melon plants are considerably crowded with a 
superabundancy of unnecessary, or useless unfruitful vine, prune 
oxit thinningly the superfluous and unprolific, and all the small 
‘ fruitless runners ; and if the leaves are very thickly placed 
darkening the fruit, cut some out also in a thinning order. 

As in the frame melon plants the fruit will now be attaining 
full growth, and ripening, should now be careful to cut or gather 
them when of proper maturity, before too mellow ripe. 

TO PROTECT MELONS FROM MUCH RAIN. 

The weather sometinres happens at this season to be very 
wet ; when that is' the case, the melon plants should, at sucli 
times, be occasionally protected. 

The plants which are in frames can be readily sheltered, in 
such weather, v^ith the glasses: but the plants which were 
planted out under hand or bell glasses are more exposed, and 
cannot be so readily sheltered ; but as these plants are now 
full 6f fruit, all possible means should be used to protect them 
when the weather Jhappens at tj^is time to be uncommonly wet. 

For the protection, therefore, of the bell or hand-glass melons, 
there is nothing more effective than the oiled paper frames, such 
as directed in the preceding month. 

These frames are to be kept constantly over the beds ; and 
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they will not only defend the plants from cold and wet, but 
when the weather happens to be very hot, they also answer the 
purpose of screening the plants from the too great power of the 
sun ; and at the same time admit its influence through the 
pellucid oil(?d paper, both as to the light and heat in a proper 
degree, to promote the growth of the plants and fruit. 

But where there is not the convenience of such frames, let 
some other method be practised, to defend the bell-glass melons. 

For one thing, let the fruit, or at least as many of them as 
are swelled, or are swelling, be covered with the bell-glasses, 
that is, either move the fruit carefully under their own glasses, 
or, where there are any spare glasses, let them be brought and 
placed over the best fruit. 

Or in default of the above conveniences to protect the hand- 
glass melons occasionally in very wet weather at this season, 
or cold nights, &c., may arch the beds over with hoop-bends, 
or any pliant rods, fixed in a low, arched form ; and then when 
great rains happen, or an appearance of a cold night air, or 
wet falling, draw some large thick garden mats over the arches, 
or large strong canvass, such as that of old sail-cloth, and if 
painted will more effectively defend the plants from wet and 
cold. 

But these kinds of covering of mats or canvass are only to 
be used occasionally, and not to remain on longer than just to 
defend the plants from heavy rains, and when there happens to 
be a cold night. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumber plants now also demand care, and none more than 
those which were planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

These plants will now bo in full Ijearing, and therefore must 
be well supplied in dry weather with water. They will require 
it, in a dry time, at least once every other day, and sometimes 
in very hot dry weather they will require it daily, or every 
morning and evening, still continuing the glasses over to defend 
the head and main stems of the plants, having them raised be- 
low upon props. 

Likewise attend to the cucumbers in frames ; the glasses 
•must now either be opened considerably, or occasionally drawn 
off every day in fine warm leather, according to the season ; 
and in which may sometimes remain wholly off ; or otherwise, 
if rather unfavourable weather, or much rain, may continue 
the glasses, and give plenty of free air above i and they may 
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thus be continued either occasionally, or generally, whereby to 
preserve the plants and fruit in a free clean growth ; but in 
dry weather give plentiful watering ; and when the glasses are 
kept on occasionally as above, raise one end to admit a large 
portion of free air to the plants. 

In both the above crops of cucumbers, continue the runners 
trained along in some regularity, clear away all decayed leaves ; 
and where very crowded in vine or runners, cut out, in a thin- 
ning manner, the most unfruitful and weakly ; and the plants 
will continue fruitful till September, &c. 

Continue to gather the fruit for the table of proper moderate 
growth, not too large, while of a bloomy-green colour. 

CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLING. 

Attend also to cucumber plants which were sown or planted 
in the natural ground to produce picklers. 

The vines will now begin to advance, and should be laid out 
in regular order ; but, whCre not done before, it would first 
be proper, early in the month, to dig and loosen the ground 
lightly between the holes of plants, not going too near to dis- 
turb the roots : and, as you proceed, draw some earth between 
and round the stems of the plants, in each hole, pressing it 
down gently, in order to make them spread different ways, 
also* to draw the earth up round each hole, to form a basin, 
to contain the water when given in dry weather, and let the 
runners of the plants, in advanced growth, be trained out in 
proper regularity. 

These plants must also, in dry weather, be well supplied with 
water ; which in a very hut season, will be necessary every day. 

ARTICHOKES AND CARDOONS. 

Artichokes will now be advancing fast to perfection in full- 
grown heads, which, and the plants together, may bo assisted 
in their present and future growth, by a little occasional culture. 

On this occasion, it may be proper to intimate, that if desi- 
rous to have large full-sized artichokes, may to encourage the 
principal top-heads, cut off most of the lower small ones, or side 
suckers, in their young growth, or the size of large eggs ; and 
these, in some fainiJiies, are also prepared for the table — See 
August. 

The maturity of full grown artichokes in perfection for the 
table is generally apparent by the scales of the head opening 
detachedly asunder and before the flowers appear in the centre. 
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Likewise, observe generally, that according as all the full- 
grown artichokes on each stem are gathered for the table, to 
cut or break down the stems close to the ground, which, in some 
degree, encourages a bottom growth more effectually, in for- 
ming strong new shoots against winter. 

Where cardoons are in request at the proper season, and 
where they were not planted out last month, it should now be 
done the first week in this. — See June, 

GATHERING SEEDS. 

Gather seeds of all sorts according as they ripen. 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather, cutting or 
pulling up the stems with the seeds thereon, and dispose them 
spreadingly in some airy place where the full air and power of 
the sun have free access, in order to dry and harden the seed 
ill a proper degree : observing to turn them now and then ; 
and when they have lain a few days, or a week, or fortnight, 
according to the nature of the different sorts, the seed should 
then be beaten out, and well cleaned from the husks and rub- 
Jush, and put up in boxes or bags. 

LEEKS. 

Transplant leeks : choose a piece of good ground, and it 
will be an advantage to the plants to dig in some mellow rotten 
dung. 

When the ground is dug, may either proceed to plant the 
leeks in continued rows ; or mark out beds four feet and a half 
broad. Then draw up a quantity of leeks from the seed beds ; 
choose the strongest plants, and trim the roots, and cut off the 
tops of their leaves ; then plant them either in continued rows 
nine by six inches asunder, or in beds as above, six rows in 
each, and six inches distance in the rows.* 

GATHERING IIEllUS FOR DRYING AND DISTILLING. 

Gather mint and balm, pennyroyal, sweet-maqorum, as also 
carduus, hyssop, sage-tops, lavender-spikes, marigolds, and 
camomile flowers ; and other aromatics which are now advan- 
cing towards flowering, in order to dry, to serve the family in 
winter. 

♦ We prefer planting leeks in continued rows, twelve or fourteen inches apart, 
and live or eix apart in the rows. In planting, make the holes large ; insert the 
greater part of the plant into the holes, but ao not press the mould about their 
stemii ; draw merely a little mould into the holes to cover their fibres. Kd. 
q2 
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These kinds of herbs should always be cut for the purpose of 
drying when they are in the highest perfection, nearly of full 
growth, and coming into flower; and some when in full flower, 
as lavender, marigolds, and camomile, for their flowers only. 
Let them be cut in dry weather, and spread or hung up in a dry 
airy place, out of the reach of the sun, that they may dry gently. 

Likewise gather spearmint, peppermint, pennyroyal, laven* 
der flowers, and other herbs to distil. Many of the proper 
kinds will now be arrived to full growth, and advancing into 
flower ; and that is the proper time to cut all such herbs as are 
intended for the purpose of distilling. 

FLANTING SAGE AND SAVORY, See. 

Plant now, as soon as possible, slips of sage where it was 
omitted in the former months, and also the slips of hyssop, win- 
ter savory, lavender, rue, and such like herbs. 

Choose such young side-shoots of the branches for slips as 
are about five, six, or seven inches long, of proper strength ; 
they must be planted in a shady border, inserting them two 
thirds of their length into the earth ; give water at planting ; ann 
in dry weather must be often repeated. 

GATHERING FLOWERS OF MEDICAL AND POT-HERBS. 

Gather some camomile flowers, and the flowers of marigolds 
and lavender, to lay up for the future service of the family. 

Let them be gathered in a dry day, and spread to dry in a 
shady place; then put them up in paper bags ready for use, as 
occasionally wanted, also lavender-spikes for distilling, &c. 

SOWING AND PLANTING PEAS AND BEANS. 

Sow a moderate successional crop of peas and beans in the 
beginning of this month ; and put in a smaller crop about the 
middle, or towards the latter end, to try the chance of a late 
drop in September, &c. 

The smaller kinds are properest to sow and plant now : such 
as the dwarf peas, Charlton, and golden kinds, &c.. and of beans, 
choose the white blossoms, long pods, small Spanish, and maza- 
gan befans, and the like sorts. 

Let the same methods be obsen*^ed now in sowing and plant- 
ing thosp. crops as advised last month. 

WATERING. 

Watering should at this time be duly practised in dry wea- 
ther, to all such plants as have been lately planted out, till they 
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have taken root ; likewise to seed-beds lately sown, and where 
small young seedling plants are advancing. 

This work should generally, at this season, in sunny weather, 
be done in a morning or towards the evening. The proper 
hours, in a morning, any time between sun rising and eight or 
nthe o’clock ; and between the hours of four and eight or nine, 
in an evening ; as the watering at these times has greater effect, 
by the moisture having time to settle gradually into the earth, 
before much exhaled by the great power of the full mid-daj 
sun. 


CLEARING THE GROUND. 

Clear the ground now from the stalks and leaves of all such 
plants as have done bearing. 

In particular, clear away the stalks and leaves of the early 
crop of cauliflowers, and let the ground be hoed and made per- 
fectly clear from all manner of rubbish and weeds. 

Likewise pull up the stalks and haum of such beans and 
peas as have done bearing, and all such other plants as are past 
service, clearing away also all decayed leaves of cabbages, arti- 
chokes, and also such like rubbish litter, which both appear 
disagreeable, and afford harbour to noxious vermin ; and let all 
large weeds be at the same time cleared off the ground. 

The ground will then appear neat, and will also be ready 
to dig, in order to be sown or planted with autumn or winter 
crops. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

WALL TREES. 

In gardens where there are wall-trees that have not yet had 
their summer pruning and nailing, that very needful work should 
now be done in the beginning of the month ; otherwise, the 
fruit upon such trees will not only be small and ill-grown, but 
will also be greatly retarded in attaining proper maturity, as 
well as be of very inferior flavour, in comparison with the true 
flavour of these fruits. 

And besides retarding the ^owth and debasing the taste of 
the fruit, it is also detrimental, in a very great degree, to wall 
and espalier trees, to neglect the summer ordering and nailing 
entirely till this time ; and in particular to apricots, peaches, 
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nectarines, and such like trees as produce their fruit principally 
upon the one-year old shoots. 

Besides, it causes great perplexity to the pruner to break 
through and regulate such a thicket and confusion of wood ; 
requires treble the pains and labour, and cannot be executed 
with such accuracy as when the work is commenced early in 
the summer. 

There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes in the 
“'summer to train the useful shoots in a proper direction ; and 
at the same time to clear the trees from all ill-placed and luxu- 
riant apd superfluous shoots ; for when the useless wood is 
timely cleared out, and the useful shoots laid in close and regu- 
lar to the wall, the sun, air, and gentle showers, will have all 
along proper access, not only to promote the growth and im- 
prove the flavour of the fruit, but also to harden or ripen the 
shoots properly, which is absolutely necessary to their produc- 
ing good fruit and proper wood next year. 

But, however, where there are wall trees still remaining un- 
re*gulated, do not fail to let that be done in the beginning of 
this month. 

In doing this, observe, as is said in June, to cut out all very 
luxuriant wood, foreright and other ill-placed and obviously 
superfluous shoots ; but mind in particular to leave in the apri- 
cot, peach, and nectarine trees, figs, morello-cherries, &c., as 
many of the well-placed moderate growing shoots as can be 
conveniently laid in : and let them, at the same time, be all 
nailed in close and regular to the wall. 

Do not shorten any of the shoots at this time, but let every 
one be laid in at* its proper length, where room admits. 

Look also again over such wall and espalier trees as were 
ordered and nailed the two last months : and see if all the pro- 
per shoots which were laid in last month keep firm in their 
places ; and where there are any that have been displaced, or 

are loose, or project much from the wall, let them be now nail- 
ed in again close in their proper position. 

Likewise observe if there has been any straggling shoots 
produced since last month, in places where not wanted, let 
them now be displaced. 

MA^NAGEMENT OF FIG-TREES. 

Fig-tbees, if not yet had the summer regulation, should be 
regulated in the beginning of this month ; cutting oui^ only 
fore-right, and other ill-placed shoots, and any of very rampant 
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growth ; but retain as many of the well-placed side and termi- 
nal shoots as can be conveniently laid in to have plenty to 
choose from in winter pruning, for next year’s bearers, training 
them all at their full length ; Ad nail the whole in close, 
straight, and regular to the wall. 

VINES. 

\ixNEs should also be now looked over again, in order to 
clear them from all such shoots as have been produced since 
last month. 

In vines, many small shoots generally rise, one mostly from 
every eye of the same summer’s main shoots which were laid 
in a month or two ago ; and the same small shoots must 
now, according as they are produced, be all displaced to 
admit all possible benefit of the sun and free air to the advan- 
cing fruit. 

All other shoots, wherever placed, that have been lately pro- 
duced, must also now be rubbed off close ; and all such shoots 
as shall rise any time this month, should, according as they 
come out, be continually taken oflP, except where any good 
sizeable shoots advance in or near any vacant parts where a 
supply of young wood appears necessary ; in which case it is 
proper to retain them, and train them in regularly. 

Where the above regulation is duly practised, the bunches 
of grapes will be large and perfectly grown, and every bunch 
will also ripen more regular, and much sooner than where the 
vines are neglected and permitted to be overrun with useless 
shoots. — See Ma^ and June. 

DESTROYING WASPS AND SNAILS ON WALL-TREES. 

In early wall-trees, having fruit beginning to ripen, towards 
the middle or latter end of this month, hang up some phials 
filled with sugared water or beer, &c., in order to catch and 
destroy wasps, and other devouring insects, before they begin 
to attack the choice ripening fruit. 

Let at least three such phials be placed in each of the largest 
trees ; and in the lesser trees not less than two ; and this would 
be more particularly expedient this or next month, in the early 
apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, and such like choice kinds ; 
for the insects which generally- begin to sv\jarm about the ripen- 
ing fruit of wall-trees, will, by the smell of the liquor be decoyed 
into J;he phials and drowned. 

The phials should be often looked over in order to empty 
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out such insects as are from time to time catched therein. 
They should also be often refilled with a fresh quantity of the 
above sweetened liquor. 

. Continue also to destroy%ails on wall-trees, &c., early in a 
morning and in an evening, and after showers of rain. 

These vermin do most damage to the choice wall-fruit, and 
now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and nectarines ; 
which trees should now be often diligently looked over, in or- 
der to take and destroy them. 

BUDDING FRUIT-TREES. 

Budding may now be performed in apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines, plums, cherries, and pears, any time in this month 
in most sorts ; but the general principal budding may be per- 
formed successfully any time from about the middle of this to 
near that of next month at farthest. 

Let every sort be budded upon its proper stock ; apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines, should be budded upon plum stocks, 
th*ey generally make the strongest and most lasting trees, 
when budded upon stocks raised from plum-stones; though 
all these .sorts will also grow upon stocks of one another, 
raised from the stones of their respective fruits ; and the 
peaches and nectarines succeed also upon almond stocks raised 
the same way ; but the plum-stock is always preferable for the 
general supply. 

Pears may be budded upon pear-stocks ; and these must be 
raised by sowing the kernels, as directed in the work of the 
Nursery. Pears also succeed well upon quince-stocks, and are 
more generally adopted, on which to bud pears to dwarf them 
for wall trees, &c., and will bear sooner. 

Cherries are to be budded principally upon cherry-stocks, 
which must be also raised by sowing the stones. 

And plums should be worked principally upon stocks of their 
own kind, raised from the stones of the fruit. 

Such cherries, plums, or pears, as were budded last summer 
or grafted in the spring, and miscarried, may now be budded 
H/ith any of the same kinds of fruit ; for these trees will succeed 
either by grafting or budding. 

Budding generally succeeds best when performed in cloudy 
weather, or in a morning or an evening ; for the great power 
of the mid-day sun is apt to dry and shrink the cuttings and 
buds in some degree, that the buds would not so readily part 
from the wood of their respective shoots proper for insertion. 
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However, where there are large quantities to be budded, it 
must be performed at all opportunities. 

In performing this work, it must be observed, that where 
the trees are to be raised for walls and espaliers, the budding 
must be performed low in the stock : that is, the height of five 
or six inches from the ground and at five or six feet for stand- 
ards : but for the method of performing this work, see the work 
of the Nursery for this month. 

Budding may also be performed occasionally upon trees that 
bear fruit. 

What is meant by this is, where there are wall or espalier 
trees, that produce fruit not of the approved kinds, such trees 
may now be budded with the sorts desired ; and the budding 
is to be performed either upon strong shoots of the same sum- 
mer, or upon clean young branches of one or two years' growth 
or more, and several buds may be inserted in each tree, in dif- 
ferent parts ; by which means the wall or espalier will be soon 
covered with the desired kinds, and in two or three years after 
budding they will begin to bear. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

COCKSCOMBS, TRICOLORS, AND OTHER CURIOUS ANNUAL 
PLANTS. 

Bring out now the cockscombs, tricolors, double balsams, and 
all other curious annuals as have been kept till this time in 
frames or in glass-cases. 

When they are brought out, let them be immediately well 
cleared from all decayed leaves ; and at the same time stir the 
earth a little in the top of the pots, and then add a sprinkling 
of sifted earth over it. 

When this is done, let the tall growing kinds be each imme- 
diately supported with a neat, straight stake of a proper height, 
and let the stem of the plant be tied neatly to it in different 
places. 

Then let every plant be jmmediatelywwatered, not only in 
the pots, but let the water be given all over the head of the 
plants ; this will refresh them and clear their leaves from dust, 
and make the plants in general have a more clean, lively 
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appearance ; they are then to be placed where they are to re- 
main. 

They must, in dry weather, be very duly supplied with water, 
and this must be practised in general to all such annuals as are 
planted in pots. 

TRANSPLANTING ANNUALS INTO THE BORDERS, &c. 

Where there are any kinds of transplanting annual plants 
still remaining in the nursery-beds, &c., they should in the 
beginning of the month be taken up with balls, or with as much 
earth as you can about their roots, and planted in the borders or 
places allotted for them to blow : observing, in this business, if 
showery weather happens in the proper time, it would be of essen- 
tial advantage to take that opportunity in their transplantation. 

Let every plant as soon as planted, be immediately w^atered, 
and such as have long stems must be supported with stakes. 

THE CARE OF CHOICE CARNATIONS. 

•Continue the attendance and care of the choice kinds of car- 
nations to supply those in pots with proper waterings, and to 
support the flower-stalks both of these and all others in general 
in an upright growth. 

In some choicer kinds, observe their flower pods ; and as 
they begin to break for flowering, if any seem to advance irre- 
gularly, they may be assisted by opening the pods a little on 
the opposite side, as directed on the last month to promote the 
regular spreading. 

To preserve these carnations longer in beauty, they should, 
when in bloom, be protected from wet and the mid-day sun, 
and from the depredations of vermin, such as earwigs, &c., which 
eat off the flower petals at the bottom. 

The most ready method to do this, is to place the pots where 
they can be occasionally shaded and sheltered ; but principally 
upon some- kind of elevated stand or stage, which should be a 
slight wooden erection, having a platform about two feet, or 
two and a half high, and wide enough to contain two or three 
rows of pots ; the length in proportion to the number of pots 
intended to place thereon ; and to have the top covered with 
an awning supported at a convenient height to defend, but not 
to hide the flowers, land constructed with small rafters, in the 
manner of the roof of a house, or archway, a foot wider than 
the stage, and supported upon a row of posts on each side, or 
upon only one row of posts, erected along the middle. 
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The ]|^sts must be about two inches square, and stand about 
five or SIX feet asunder, of proper height to support the roof 
in such a manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the 
scorching heat of the sun, and at the same time to admit of 
viewing them with pleasure. 

The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be covered with 
painted canvass or oiled paper ; or for want of these, with 
some large thick garden mats. And to prevent the approach 
of creeping insects, the bottom posts are sometimes placed 
through perforated, small leaden or earthen cisterns, which 
being filled with water, prevent the vermin from ascending the 
stage. 

But in default of the opportunity of havmg such a stage as 
above, a temporary one may be made by ranging two rows of 
planks, either upon short posts half a yard high, or large gar- 
den pots turned the mouth downwards ; and if these latter are 
placed in wide earthen pans of water, it will retard the progress 
of creeping insects from ascending to the flowers. 

Do not forget to refresh the pots of these carnation plants in 
general with frequent waterings ; they will require some every 
day or twjo in very hot weather. 

Likewise observe to contmue the flower-stalks of these plants 
tied up neatly to the sticks placed for their support. 

SENSITIVE PLANTS. 

.The sensitive plants, where any have been raised in the hot- 
beds of tender annuals, should still either be continued if but 
of small size, to forw^ard their growth, or otherwise protected 
under glasses, &c., whereby to preserve their sensitive property, 
which is generally the most lively when kept in a hot-house. 

But being raised as above, to some advanced growth, they 
may, during the summer, be preserved in a green-house, glass- 
case, or garden-frame under glasses ; for when fully exposed 
to the open air, they lose much of their sensation, in which 
consists the principal merit of these plants, chiefly for curiosity. 

These plants are singularly curious on account of their leaves 
consisting each of numerous minute pinnse, which, on the least 
touch, quickly contract themselves, and do not recover again in 
less than an hour. 

LAYING CARNATIONS AND DOUBLE SWEET-WILLIAMS. 

Continue to lay carnations to propagate them ; and also 
double sweet-williams. 
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This work may be performed any time in this mcmth ; but 
the sooner it is done the better ; and the same method is to be 
practised now, as directed in June. 

Examine the layers from time to time, and see they keep 
securely in their places ; where any have started, let them be 
pegged down again in their proper position. 

Let them, in dry weather, be often watered ; and let this al- 
ways be done with moderation. 

TRANSPLANTING CARNATION LAYERS. 

Take off and transplant such camatioir layers as were laid 
about the middle or toward the latter end of June. They will, 
by the last week in this month, be tolerably well rooted. 

Let them at that time be examined, and if they have made 
tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great care, cutting 
them clean off to the old stool, and raise them carefully out of 
the earth with as full roots as possible ; then let the lower naked 
.part of the stalks be cut off close to the slit rooty part of the 
layer ; and cut off the tops of the leaves, and let them be im- 
mediately planted. 

The layers may either be planted in beds, or th% choicest 
kinds planted singly in small pots ; and set the pots immedi- 
ately in a shady place ; and let the whole be directly watered 
and this repeated occasionally till the plants have taken fresh 
root. They are to remain in growth in the beds or small pots 
till October, &c., or following spring, then to be transplanted 
with a ball of earth about the roots into larger pots, borders, 
&c., where they are to remain to blow. 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations, should, 
when taken off, be planted in beds of rich earth. 

Let the beds be three or four feet wide, and rake the surface 
even ; and then plant the layers in rows, about six inches 
asunder, and let them be directly watered, continuing them in 
this bed to get strength till October, November, or February, or 
March : they are then to be taken up with balls, and planted in 
the borders. 


PROPAGATING PINKS BY PIPINGS. 

Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks, &c., the begin- 
ning or middle of *this month fOr propagation, in the manner re- 
lated in June, taking the young shoots of the year ; they will 
yet take root freely. See June. 
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TRANSPLANTING PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

Transplant where it was not done in June, the perennial 
and biennial plants, which were sown in March, or April, &c. 

The wall flowers and stock July flowers in particular, will 
now want transplanting from the seed-bed, and also the sweet- 
williams, columbines, Canterbury, or pyramidal bell-flowers, 
with the Greek valerian, tree primrose, single scarlet lychnis, 
and rose campions ; French honeysuckles and hollyhocks, car- 
nations, pinks, rockets, scabious, campanulas, and all others of 
the perennial and biennial kinds. 

They should now be planted in nursery beds. Prepare beds 
for that purpose, three feet and a half broad ; rake the surface 
even, and then immediately put in the plants, each sort sepa- 
rate, five or six rows in each bed, and about six or eight inches 
asunder in the row : let them be directly watered, and occa- 
sionally afterwards, till they have struck good root. 

Let them remain in these beds to acquire a proper growth 
and strength for a final transplantation next October, Novem- 
ber, or in the spring ; then taken up with balls, and planted in 
the borders, or where intended ; or some of the more curious 
may also be planted in pots ; all of which will flower in perfec- 
tion next year. 

But of the stock July flowers, I would advise to plant a good 
portion at once, where they are to remain in beds, borders, or 
pots, as explained in June. 

AURICULA PLANTS IN POTS. 

Look now and then to the choice auricula plants in pots. 
When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let them 
be immediately taken off, and let no weeds grow in the pots. 

The plants will also in dry weather require to be pretty often 
watered, and this must not be omitted. 

Where any of the above plants furnish strong bottom offsets 
from the root, they may be detached and planted in a shady 
border, giving proper waterings. 

TRANSPLANTING THE SEEDLING AURICULAS AND POLY- 
ANTHUSES. 

Transplant the seedling aifiriculas whicfi were sown last au- 
tumn, or early in the spring, as also the polyanthuses that were 
sown in the spring season ; for it is now time to move them out 
of the seed-bed. 
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Choose a spot for them, well defended from the mid-day sun. 
Let the ground be very neatly dug ; rake the surface even, and 
immediately put in the plants. 

Let them be planted about four inches asunder, each way, 
observing to close the earth very well about them ; and let 
them be gently watered. They must after this be kept clear 
from weeds, and in dry weather should be moderately watered 
every two or three days during the summer season. 

TAKING UP BULBOUS ROOTS. 

Take up bulbous roots where necessary to be done, agreeably 
to the hints given in the two former months.— Many sorts will 
now be past flowering, and their leaves will be decayed, and 
may then be taken up in order to separate the offsets from the 
principal roots ; such as crown imperials, lilies, bulbous irises, 
and narcissuses ; some late tulips and hyacinths, and many 
other bulbs. 

Let them be taken up in a dry time, and separating the off- 
sets from the larger or parent bulbs ; some, or the whole may 
occasionally either be planted again soon after this removal, or 
more generally the main bulb ; and larger offsets, properly 
dried, cleaned, and put up till October or November, when 
the borders and beds may be more conveniently dug, and the 
roots regularly planted. 

The small offsets which are taken at any time from bulbous 
roots, should, as many as you want, be planted by themselves 
in a nursery-bed, and there remain a year or two to gather 
strength, and then are to be planted out among the other proper 
roots in beds or borders. 

SCARLET LYCHNIS, &c. 

The double scarlet lychnis, and several other plants of the 
like kind, may still be propagated by cuttings. 

The cuttings must be of the youngest flower- stems, or such 
as are not become hard and ligneous, atid should be planted the 
beginning of this month, otherwise they will not root freely : 
they are now to be prepared and planted in the manner men- 
tioned in the last month, and to be treated in every respect as 
there directed. 

• « 

MOWING GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Mow grass walks and lawns regularly in proper time, before 
the grass grows very rank, performing it generally in dewy 
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mornings, or when the grass is wet, about once a week or 
fortnight, which will keep the grass mostly in tolerable good 
order. • 

The grass walks, lawns, &c., should also be now and then 
rolled, to render the surface firm and even, and is a great 
addition to the general requisite neatness of all ornamental 
lawns, and other grass compartments ; likewise proper rolling 
also renders the grass much easier to be mown ; and with much 
more exactness and expedition. 

The edges of grass bounding gravel walks, shrubbery clumps, 
borders, &c., should be kept trimmed in close and regular. 

GRAVEL WALKS. 

Gravel walks should also be kept exceedingly clean and neat. 
Let no weeds grow, nor suffer any sort of litter to remain upon 
them ; and let them also be duly rolled. 

To keep these walks in decent order, they should, at this 
season, be generally rolled at least once or twice every week. 

CUTTING BOX EDGINGS. 

Continue to cut or clip edgings of box where it was not done 
the former month. 

Let this be done in a moist time : for when box is cut in dry 
hot weather, it is apt to change to a rusty brown hue, and make 
a very shabby appearance ; observe in clipping these edgings 
to cut them regularly even at top and both sides ; and to keep 
them pretty low, and do not let them get too broad. 

Never let them grow higher than about two or three inches 
at most, and very little broader than two ; they will then ap- 
pear neat. 


CLIPPING HEDGES. 

Now also clip hedges in general, if not done in June. In 
doing this work, it should be observed, that such hedges as are 
trimmed in the beginning of this month will most generally need 
to be cut again in six weeks or two months’ time. 

Therefore, when only one cutting in a season is intended, any 
requisite clipping may either be performed now, any time thb 
month, or deferred until the latter end thereof, or beginning or 
middle of August, according as opportunit/or convenience may 
suit, agreeable to the above intimations ; but where there are 
regular hedges of horn-beam, elm, lime, thorn, privet, yew, 
holly, or such-like edges in gardens, either by way of fence or 
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ornament, they should, in ofder to keep them perfectly neat 
and close, be clipped twice in the summer. 

The first clipping should be performed about Midsummer, 
or within a fortnight before or after that time ; and the second 
should be done in the beginning or middle, or, at latest, towards 
the latter end of August ; and as they will not shoot again the 
same year, they will remain in close neat order till next sum- 
mer. 

REGULATING THE FLOWER BORDERS, SHRUrBERIRS, &c. 

CoNTLNUE to keep proper regulation and neatness in the ge- 
neral flower-borders, shrubberies, and other similar compart- 
ments ; all which, at this season, should be preserved in the 
completest good order. 

In the general principal flower-borders, beds, &c., should have 
particular attention to eradicate all weeds by hoeing or hand- 
weeding, as may be convenient, in proper time, in their early 
advancing growth ; and carefully adjust any irregularity and 
unseemly disorder in the flower-plants ; then let the borders 
and other compartments be run over with the rake neatly, clear- 
ing off all the loose weeds and other rough litter ; forming a 
clean even surface ; and thus the borders, &c^, and their various 
flowers, will have a neat orderly agreeable appearance. 

The clumps and other compartments planted with flowering 
shrubs and evergreens should also be kept very clean from 
weeds, especially where the shrubs stand wide enough to dis- 
cover the ground, which when weeds appear, should be hoed, 
and then neatly raked. 

Look at this time over the flowering shrubs and evergreens, 
and, with a knife, let such as a^e grown rude be trimmed. 

That is, where any shrubs have produced strong and ram- 
bling shoots, so as either those of the different shrubs interfere 
considerably with each other, or of any particular shrubs, ex- 
tending very disorderly in a |tade, rambling, or straggling 
growth, let the shoots of such Srubai be now either cut out, 
shortened, or reduced in some order, to continue the head 
of the plant somewhat regular : and also that every shrub 
may be seen distinctly, without* crowding upon one another. 

Continue to stake and tie up the stems of such flowering 
plants as stand in need of suppoi^t. 

There are now many sorts that demand that care, and it 
should always be done in due time before the plants are broken 
by the wind, or heavy rains, or borne down by their own weight, 
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or become of any very irregular growth. And in staking or 
tying up the different kinds, observe, as said in the last month, 
to let every stake be well proportioned to the height of the 
plant it is to support ; for it looks ill to see the naked ends of 
stakes or sticks standing up high above the plants. 

Observe also to let the stems of the plants be tied up in a 
neat regular manner to the stakes, according to their nature of 
growth : and let the tying be also done in a neat manner, not 
suffering long ragged ends of the tying to hang dangling in 
sight : this is often disregarded, but it has a slovenly appear- 
ance. 

Go now and then round the borders, and cut down the de- 
cayed flower-stalks of such plants as are past flowering. 

But this is now principally to be understood of the perennial 
and biennial fibrous-rooted plants ; many of these kinds will 
now be gradually going out of bloom, and the flower-stalks de- 
caying ; and which, according as the flower declines (except in 
such where seed is wanted,) should generally be cut down close 
to the liead of the plant ; and, at the same time clear each plant 
from decayed leaves ; and thus the plants, though past flower- 
ing, will appear more lively and decent, and the advancing 
flowers of others will show to greater advantage. 


THE NURSERY. 

BUDD I NO. —DIRECT IONS FOR PERFORMING THAT WORK. 

Buddino or inoculating trees andashrubs may now be perform- 
ed in general, both upon fruit-trees, and various others occa- 
sionally, to propagate their different varieties ; allotting each 
sort the proper stocks on which to bud them, generally of their 
own family, or nearly alUed. 

May now inoculate apricots, peaches, and nectarines in gene- 
ral, towards the middle of the month ; and the proper stocks 
on which to bud these sorts are principally those of plums, raised 
most generally from the stones of the fruit, as directed in the' 
work of the nursery for February, March, October, and Novem- 
ber, &c.; and when the stocks*are in the tftird year s growtbj 
or when from about half an inch, or a little less, to about ai\ 
inch in diameter, in the place where the bud is to be insert^, 
they are then of a proper size for that operation. 
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stooks mtiy also bo rkised occasionally by layers, to 
* obtain*stOcks of some particular sorts of plums, more peculiarly 
favourable for some choice sorts of peaches, &c., than the chance 
seedling stocks. 

^ And may now Jso bud plums, pears, and cherries ; and let 
tnese sorts be also budded ^pon proper stocks. 

Phims should be {)udded upon plum stocks, nused from the 
stones. — Pears succeed best when budded upon pear and 
quince stocks, raised by sowing the kernels ; but the quince 
stocks are also Raised from cuttings, or by layers or suckers from 
the toots of the trees. 

The quince is the proper stock whereon to bud pears that are 
intended to be dwarfs for walls or espaliers ; and those for full 
standards should be budded on pear stocks, or upon quince 
stocks for small standards,, and on which they will generally 
bear sooner. 

In performing the operation of budding fruit-trees, regard 
must be had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the 
wall^or espalier, or for a standard ; and must be accordingly 
performed lower or higher in the stock ; but remember that the 
head of the stock is not now to be cut off. 

Where the trees are intended for the wall or espalier, the 
budding must always be done near the ground ; that is, choose 
a smooth part of the stock at about the height of six or eight 
inches, and in that part of the stock let the bud be inserted, 

This is the proper height to bud the stocks, in order to raise 
dwarf-trees,' or commoj^ wall-trees, and for espaliers ; they will 
then readily furnish thrall or espalier, from the very bottom, 
with proper bearing wood. 

But when it is intended to#aise standard trees, either com- 
mon detached standards offer walls, &c., the budding must be 
performed higher in the stocks. 

To raise full, and half standards, the stocks may be budded 
at the height of three, four, or even six feet. But for this pur- 
pose mind to choose stocks that are grown to a proper size, fdr . 
this must always be bbserved when the stocks are to be budded 
at that height ; or, for dwarf standards, may bud lower in the 
stocks, six*to twelve or eighteen Inches. 

The manner of performing the work of budding, or inoculate* 
ing, is this : — * 

In the first place, be provided with a proper budding knife, 
with a flat ivory haft. The haft should be somewhat taper, and 
quite thin at the end ; which knife and haft is to be used as 
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hereafter directed ; and also provide sothlB new “bass idatsi*^ for 
bandages ; and let this, before, yeu use it, be sohked in 'Vvater. 

-In, the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cutfings of 
the respective trees from which you intend to take the buds ; 
these cuttings must be shoote of the same* su him er^s growth, 
and must be cut from such trees as are in health, bear well, 
and shoot freely, minding to Choose such shoots as have mid^ * 
dling strength, and are free in their growth, but not luxuriant' 
Having your cuttings, knife, bs^s, ahd ever/ thing ready, 
then proceed in the following manner : — ‘ 

Having recourse to the proper stocks for bidding, the buds 
are to be inserted into the side one on each stock, at the Height 
before" explained ; the heads of the stocks to remain entire for 
the present, and continued till next sprmg ; only, preparatory, 
tp the Hudtiing, to cut away now any lateral shoots from^ the 
stock, near where the bud is to be inserted : then, in a smooth ^ 
part of the side of the stock, with the above mentioned knife, 
make a cross cut into the rind or bark quite to the firm wood ; 
then from the middle of the cross cut, let another be made 
downwards, about an inch and a half or two inches in length, 
so that the two cuts together ^prm a T, in which insert the bud. 

Then get one of your cuttings or shoots, and take off the bud 
in this manner : — 

You are to begin toward the lower, or biggest end of tlie 
shoot ; and in the first place, cut off all the leaves, but observ- 
ing to leave part of the foot-stalk of each remaining ; then, about 
an inch below the lower bud, or eye, make a cross cut in the 


shoot, almost half way through, With the knife slanting upward, 
and with a clean cut bring it out about half an inch above the 
eye or bud, detaching the- bud with part of the bark an^ wood 
thereto. Then immediately let that part of the wood which 
was taken off with the bud be separated from the bark in which 
is contained the bud ; and this is readily done .with your knife, 
placing the point of it between the bark and wood at one end,' 
and so pull, off the woody part, which will readily part from the 
bark rtheix quickly examine the inside to see if the internal eye 
of the bud be left ; for if there appears a small hole, the eye is 
gone with the wood, and is therefore useless for inbculation ; 
but if there be no hole, the bud is good, anrl is^to be immediately 
inserted in the stock ; Observing for the reception of the bud^ to 
raise gOntly with^the haft of your knife the bark of the stock on 
each side of ihe perpendicular slit, from the cross cut above, 
’ and directly introduce the bud with the bark-side otitward, in- 
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setting it gently in between the bark and the wood, placing it 
as smooth as possible, with the eye of the bud in the middle, 
and with its central point upwards ; observing, if the bud be too 
long for the incision in the stock, shorten it accordingly, when 
inserted, by a clean cut of the knife, so as to make it “slip in 
readily, and lie perfectly close in every part. 

Having thus fixed the bud, let the stock in that part be imme- 
diately bound round with a string of new bass mat, beginning 
a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, drawing it closely 
round to about an inch above the top of the slit ; but be sure 
to miss the eye of the bud, bringing the tying close to it below 
and above, only just leaving the eye of the bud open ; tying 
the bandage close and neatly ; and this finishes the work for 
the present. 

In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per- 
formed the buds will have united with the stock, which is 
discoverable by the bud appearing plump ; and those that have 
not taken will appear black and decayed: therefore let the 
bandages of those which have taken be loosened ; and this is 
done in order to give free course to the sap, that the bud ac- 
cording as it swells, may not be pinched ; for were the ban- 
dages suffered to remain as first tied, they would cramp the 
buds, and spoil them. To prevent this, it would be most ad- 
visable to loosen them all in about three weeks, or, at farthest, 
a month after budding; which concludes the work till next 
March ; as until which time the bud remains dormant, then it 
shoots forth with vi^pur. 

At that time, i. e. the beginning of March, you are to ob- 
serve that as the heads of the stocks are still remaining, they 
must then be cut down near the place of inoculation, that the 
whole nourishment may go to that part, for the growth of the 
advancing bud shoot to form the future tree ; therefore, ob- 
serving to cut down or head each stock either about a hand’s 
breadth above the insertion of the bud ; and this part of the 
stock left above, may remain till nbxt spring ; and wUl serve 
whereto to tie, for support, the main shoot, which the bud ol 
inoculation makes the first summer; or you may head the stock 
down at once almost close near the bud, or but a little above, 
cutting behind ^ in a slanting manner upward. See new- 
budded trees in March, &c. • 

After this heading down of the stocks, the buds will soon 
after push forth strongly, one shoot from each, generally ad- 
vancing in strong growth, tuo or three feet long the same year. 
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The most general season to bud or inoculate is from about 
the beginning and middle of this month, till near the same time 
in August, according to the forwardness in growth of the shoots 
of the different trees you would bud from ; and this you may 
always easily know by trying the buds ; and when they will 
readily part from the wood, as above-mentioned in the work, 
it is then the proper time to bud the several kinds of fruit, 
and other trees and shrubs that will grow by that method. 

EXAMINING TREES WHICH WERE BUDDED BAST SUMMER. 

Look over the trees which were budded last summer, and 
let all the shoots that ari.se from the stock, besides the bud 
shoot, be displaced ; for these would rob the proper shoot of 
some nourishment. 

The buds will now have made vigorous shoots ; if any seem 
to require support, let them now be properly secured, either 
with stakes, or tied to that part of the stock left above the bud, 
when headed down. 


GRAFTED TREES. 

Grafted trees should also be at times looked over, in order 
to displace all such shoots as are at any time produced from 
the stocks, &c. 

Examine also if any of the grafts have made such vigorous 
shoots as to require support, and let them be secured. 

TRANSPLANTING SEEDLING FIRS. 

This is now a proper time to thin and transplant some of the 
choicest kinds of seedling firs and pines. 

But this is to be understood principally where the plants 
stand very thick in the seed-bed, and it is better (though at 
this season it is attended with trouble) than to suffer them all 
to remain in the seed-bed till the spring, because, where they 
stand very thick, they would be apt to draw, and spoil one 
another. 

They will succeed very well when transplanted at this time, 
but require particular care to shade and water them. 

Beds must be prepared for them about three or four feet 
broad ; the surface must be raked even, and then put in the 
plants about three or four inches apart, and let them be im- 
mediately gently watered. 

The plants must be shaded every day from the sun, until 
they have taken root : and tfiis must not be omitted, otherwise 
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the full sun would soon exhaust their essentials of vegetation ; 
and let them also be duly supplied with proper waterings in dry 
weather; both till fresh-rooted, and afterwards occasionally; 
but always moderately. 

They will soop take root, provided they are duly treated as 
above directed ; and will get some strength by Michaelmas, to 
enable them to endure the cold in winter ; and those which 
remain in the seed-bed will have more room to proceed in a 
stronger growth, giving them directly a good watering, as 
soon as the others are thinned out, to settle the loosened 
earth close about their roots; and they will be mostly of 
proper growth for planting out as above, in autumn or follow- 
ing spring. 

But, to repeat the caution, be sure to let such seedlings as 
are transplanted at this time be properly shaded from the sun, 
or all will be lost. 

INOCULATING AND LAYING CURIOUS SHRUBS. 

Inoculate roses. This is to be understood principally of 
some of the curious kinds, such as the moss Provence, and 
others that seldom produce suckers, or at least but very spar- 
ingly; for it is by suckers, from the root that most of the com- 
mon kinds of roses are propagated. 

Therefore such kinds of roses as send up no suckers may be 
propagaflNL by inoculation, and this is the proper time. 

The budding is to be performed upon stocks raised from 
rose suckers that have been transplanted, from any of the com- 
mon kinds. 

Some sorts of roses as do not produce suckers may also be 
propagated by layers which should be layed in the autumn sea- 
son ; or some of the same year's shoots may be layed at Mid- 
summer and the beginning of this month ; and they will some- 
times be rooted by Michaelmas. 

Jasmines of some particular sorts being propagated princi- 
pally by budding, such as the Italian and some other curious 
kinds, may now be performed in general any time this month ; 
the common white Jasmine is the proper stock upon which to 
bud most of the sorts. 

Some of the curious sorts of Jasmines may also be propaga- 
ted by layers, but which should generally be laid in the spring, 
the young branches of the last year ; or if some of the young 
shoots of the same year be laid in June, and beginning of this 
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month, they will sometimes put out the roots the saftne season, 
well rooted by autumn. 

And some of the Qurious sorts may also be propagated by 
cuttings, particularly that called Cape Jasmine ; but these 
should be planted in pots plunged in a hot-bed. This sort 
must be kept in the green-house all winter. 

This is also the proper time to inoculate many other curious 
kinds of trees and shrubs, such as are occasionally propagated 
by that process. 


WATERING. 

W ATERiNG in very dry weather must still be duly practised 
in the seed-beds of trees and shrubs, &c. 

These beds of the more delicate kinds of small young seed- 
lings, will, in a very dry time, require to be watered, at least 
once every two or three days ; and it will be a great advantage 
to the growth of the young plants in general ; but let the 
waterings be done with moderation ; not to water too heavily, 
or to give too much at any one time. 

CLEANING AND REGULATING THE NURSERY. 

Should continue proper care to keep the nursery clean and 
in decent regular order : let weeds be diligently eradicated 
wherever they appear in advancing growth ; and particularly in 
the seed-beds of small young plants of any kind. 

Nothing is so destructive in seed-beds as large weeds ; they 
should be therefore always taken out with care, before they 
grow to any great head ; for if permitted to grow considerably, 
and continue in a large over-running growth, they will do the 
young trees and shrubs of every kind more injury in two or 
three weeks at this season, than they would be able to recover 
in twelve months. 

Let the nursery in general be kept always as clean as possi- 
ble from weeds, for this will not only be an advantage to the 
plants, but it also looks well to see a nursery clean. 

When weeds appear between rows of transplanted trees, such 
may be at all times easily and expeditiously destroyed, by ap- 
plying a good sharp Dutch hoe to them in dry days. 

One thing is to be particularly observed in the article of 
weeds ; viz. not to suffer them in any pah of the nursery to 
stand to perfect their seeds, for was that permitted, the seeds 
would shed upon the ground, and lay a foundation for a seven 
years' crop. 
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ORANGE AND LEMON TREES. 

Orange and lemon-trees should now be well attended when 
the weather is dry, in order to supply them with water at least 
two or three times a week ; or sometimes every day in very 
hot dry weather. 

Where any orange and lemon trees have now a great crop of 
young fruit set upon them, should be looked over with atten- 
tion, in order to thin the fruit, where they are produced consi- 
derably too close to one another in clusters. 

In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no fruit 
too near to one another in clusters ; and let the number of fruit 
on the different trees be proportioned in some degree to the 
particular strength and growth of each, leaving, however, a 
plentiful supply in moderation ; thinning them only where in 
clusters, and where very thickly set ; and generally leave the 
principal supply chiefly on such shoots or branches as have ap- 
parently strength enough to bring them to some tolerable pro- 
per size ; and let the number of fruit on each branch be pro- 
portioned accordingly, being careful to leave the forwardest, 
most promising, and best placed fruit, not too many on a weak- 
ly tree, and observe a proper medium in general. 

Those trees which have now a sufficient quantity of fruit set 
upon them may be divested of all flowers that afterwards make 
their appearance, if wanted for domestic occasions, so as there 
may be no unnecessary growth to exhaust the nourishment 
which i.s now so necessary to the growth of the new-set fruit. 

REFRESHING THE ORANGE AND LEMON-TREE TUBS WITH 
NEW earth. 

Where the pots or tubs of orange-trees were not lately refresh- 
ed with some new earth applied to the top a small depth in the 
former months, that work should now he performed ; it will be 
of great use in forwarding the growth of the new-set fruit, and 
it will also greatly enliven the plants, and do them much good. 

In doing this take care to loosen the earth in the top of the' 
pots or tubs to a little depth, and take some out ; then All it up) 
again directly with frjcsh earth, and give it some water. 

PROPAGATING VARIOUS EXOTICS BY CUTTINGS, 

Plant cuttings or slips of myrtles, to propagate them ; also; 
geraniums and African sages, cistuses, and several other exotic 
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shrubs, which may be propagated by planting cuttings of the 
young shoots thereof any time in this month ; but if done the 
beginning of the month, there will be the greater chance of their 
succeeding. 

Several sorts will readily take root in common earth, without 
the assistance of artificial warmth, and particularly most of the 
shrubby kinds of geraniums ; but all the sorts of cuttings may 
be greatly forwarded if planted in pots, and plunged in a mod- 
erate hot-bed. 

In choosing the cuttings, &c., let them be taken from sucli 
trees as are healthy and strong, and shoot freely. Choose pro- 
per shoots ; these should now be principally of the same -sum- 
mer’s growth, taking them off in proper lengths, about three, 
four, or five, to six or eight inches ; but the myrtle cuttings not 
more than about three or four inches long ; and the geraniums 
may be five, six, or eight inches. 

Ilaving procured such cuttings as above, let the leaves be 
taken off more than half way up, and then plant them. 

But although the above cuttings, and several others of the 
hardier sorts of green-house shrubs, will take root without the 
help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above hinted, all the 
shrubby kind of geraniums, also the myrtles, kc., which will grow 
in a bed or pots of common earth ; yet, if planted in pots and 
plunged in a gentle heat, either of any common hot-bed, or 
the bark-bed in the stove, &c., it would greatly forward their 
rooting. 

However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, and 
that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, or any 
other of the common green-house shrubs, by cuttings, let some 
wide earthen garden pans, or otherwise large pots of rich light 
earth be prepared. 

Into those pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two, 
three, or four inches apart, according to their size of growth, 
and the quantity intended of the different sorts of plants ; in- 
serting each cutting two-thirds into the earth ; or small myrtle 
cuttings within an inch of their tops ; others of larger sizes in- 
serted with the tops, two, three, or four inches above ; but the 
geraniums, and some others of similar growth, will succeed by 
much larger cuttings than myrtles, and^ other hard-wooded 
shrubby kinds. 

As soon as they arc planted, give a moderate w'atering, and 
this settles the earth close about every plant. 

Then immediately place the pots either in one of the common 
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garden frames, and put on the lights, or you may cover down 
each pot with a hand or bell glass. 

After this the cuttings are to be occasionally shaded with 
single mats, in the middle of hot days when the sun shines, till 
they are rooted, and must be moderately watered. 

But, as before observed, the cuttings of most sorts of gerani- 
ums in particular, being planted either in a shady border, or in 
pots placed in a similar situation, or occasionally shaded, they 
will mostly soon strike root, and grow freely at top. 

It is the best method to plant the myrtles and all other cut- 
tings and slips of green-house plants in pots, &c. ; and then, 
if they should not happen to be well rooted before winter, the 
pots with the cuttings can be moved into the green-house. 

For some further particulars in planting myrtle cuttings, see 
June. 


PLANTING CUTTINGS, &c., OF SUCCULENT PLANTS. 

.This Is also a proper time to plant cuttings and slips of most 
kinds of succulent plants. 

^Particularly euphorbiums ; all the sorts of ficoidescs and se- 
dums, with the torch thistle : and the other kinds of ccreuses, 
and also the Indian fig; and many other succulent kinds. 

The method of propagating these kinds of plants is easy 
enough ; it is done principally by cuttings ; and the management 
of them is this : — 

In the first place, it will be proper to observe, that the cut- 
tings of many of these kinds of plants will take root tolerably 
free in a bed or pots of light compost, without the help of arti- 
ficial heat ; but yet the assistance of a moderate hot-bed would 
make them more certainly take root, and in a much shorter time ; 
either placed in a bark-bed of a hot-house, &c.,.or upon any 
common hot-bed, either made of dung or tan-bark ; the latter 
is the best;, but where that is not, dung will do. Make a bed 
for a frame, or some hand-glasses, and cover the dung four or 
five inches deep with light earth, or with old tan-bark. 

Next, Jet it be observed, that as many of the succulent plants 
differ widely in the manner of their growth, no particular length 
can be properly assigned the cuttings, but must be taken as 
they can be found, from two or three to six, seven, or eight 
inches in length, according to the ‘growth of the particular plants. 

Having fixed upon the cuttings, let them with a sharp knife 
he separated at one cut, from the mother plant, or some sorts 
slipped off, and then be immediately laid in a dry place in the 
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green-house, &c., out of the sun, till the bottom, or cut part 
be dried or healed over ; because, if they were to be planted 
before that was effected, the moisture from the Wound would, 
in the very succulent kinds, rot the cutting in that part. 

When they have lain a few days, or probably, in some of the 
most succulent kinds, a week or more, they will be in proper 
order for planting : let some pots be filled with dry light com- 
post ; this being done, plant the cuttings in the pots, several in 
each of the smaller cuttings, or in some larger sorts, plant them 
singly in small pots, and close the earth well about them. 

Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either in 
the hot-house bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, under the 
glasses, and shade them with mats, in the middle of sunny days, 
till the cuttings are rooted, and give now and then a little water. 

But as, in default of a hot-bed, many of the green-house 
succulent cuttings will take root in any common light earth, 
they may either be planted in such, or in pots, plunging these 
into the earth, and cover them either with hand-glasses, or a 
frame and glasses, managing them as above. 

Likewise suckers of succulent exotics may be planted now, 
such as those of aloes and many other sorts, in pots of light 
soil ; watered and placed in a shady situation till they strike 
fresh root. 

WATERING AND CLEANING THE GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

In dry weather, the green-house plants in general should be 
very duly supplied with water; as the earth in the pots, &c., 
will now dry very fast, and require to be often moistened. 

Some of these plants will require a little water, in dry wea- 
ther every day ; particularly the plants in small pots. Others 
will need a refreshment every other day ; and some once in 
three or four days, according to the size of the different pots or 
tubs, and as they are less or more exposed to the sun. Let 
them, therefore, be looked over every day, and let such as want 
water be accordingly supplied with that article. 

But let this be now particularly observed in such places where 
the plants are exposed to the full sun ; for in such a situation 
the plants will want to be very often watered, or mostly every 
day when very hot weather. 

Let the plants be cleared f*om decayed* leaves ; and let all 
the pots and tubs be also kept always very clean and neat, clears 
ing away all rising weeds, and any sorts of loose litter ; and 
loosen and freshen the surface of the earth in the pots, &c. 

K 2 
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SHIFTING INTO LARGER POTS. 

JVflERE any of the green-house plants, young or old, are in 
want of larger pots, they must still be removed into such. 

In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out of 
the present pot, with the ball entire ; and then, with a sharp 
knife, pare off any decayed or dry matted roots on the sides and 
bottom of the ball of earth ; and at the same time take away a 
little of the outward old earth, both from the sides and bottom 
of the ball. 

The ball being thus trimmed, set the plant immediately in 
the larger pot, and till up all around with some fresh earth, and 
then give some water. 

The pots are then to be removed to a somewhat shady situ- 
ation, not immediately under trees, &c., but where the plants 
may enjoy the free air above, and umbrous protection from the 
sun in the great heat of the day ; and supply them with proper 
waterings. 

LOOSENING AND GIVING SOME FRESH EARTH TO THE POTS 
IN GENERAL. 

At this time it will be proper to examine the earth in all the 
pots and tubs ; and where it is inclinable to bind, let the sur- 
face be carefully loosened to a little depth, breaking the earth 
small with the hand ; and add, at the same lime, if not lately 
done in any of the preceding months, a little sprinkling of fresh 
earth, and then lay the surface smooth. 

This little dressing will do the plants, at this time, more good 
than many people might think ; but in particular to such plants 
as are in small pots. 

But this might now be practised on all the pots and tubs in 
general, and it would very much refresh all the different sorts 
of plants, and have a neat appearance of good culture. 

PROPAGATING GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS BY LAYERS. 

This is still a proper time to make layers of many kinds of 
shrubby exotics of the green-house. I..et it be observed it is 
the shoots of the summer’s growth that are the most proper 
parts to lay now. 

Many sorts may Be propagated by that method, and a trial 
may now be made on such kinds as you desire to increase ; but 
let it be done in the beginning of the month. 

By that method you may propagate myrtles, jasmines, pome- 
granates, oleanders, granadillas, and such like shrubs. 
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BUDDING ORANGE AND LEMON TREES. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this, month ‘ 
you may begin to bud orange and lemon trees. 

These trees are propagated by inoculating them upon stocks 
raised from the kernels of their fruit procured in the springs 
and such as are found in rotten fruit are as good as any for this 
purpose. 

These kernels must be sown in the spring (that is, in March 
or April), in pots of rich earth ; then, in order to forward the 
vegetation of the seed, that the plants may soon come up, and 
advance in a clean free growth several inches high the same 
year, it is advisable to have the pots plunged in a hot-bed ; and 
in two, three, or four weeks at farthest, the plants will come up, 
when they must be allowed some air and water at times ; in six 
weeks or two months after the plants arc up, they may be trans- 
planted singly into small pots, or may remain till next spring, 
if very small, and not growing very thick together. 

They must be planted singly, into halfpenny or three farth- 
ing pots, at the same lime giving them some water ; the said 
pots are to be plunged into a new hot-bed, observing to give 
air by raising the glasses behind, and shade them in the middle 
of sunny days ; the glasses are to be kept over them constantly, 
till about the first or second week in August ; but observing as 
the plants rise in height, to raise the frame, that they may have 
full liberty to shoot ; but in August, as above said, they are to 
be exposed by degrees to the open air ; this must be done by 
raising the glasses to a good height, and afterwards taking them 
quite away. 

With this management, you may raise them to the height of 
eighteen or twenty inches (especially the second year), by the 
middle of August they must be removed into the green-house 
about a week or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near 
the windows, and there to remsdn all winter. 

Then in the spring (that is, about March or April), it will 
be of much advantage to shift them into large pots ; then to 
plunge the pots in a gentle hot-bed managed as above, it would 

bring them forward greatly ; but observing to begin in the lat- 
ter end of May to harden them to thp air, and to let them en- 
joy the free air more fully in June and Jdly; and then exposed 
wholly thereto in August, that they may harden in a proper 
degree before winter. 

The young plants, thus managed, will in the second or third 
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summer, be fit to be inoculated, which must be in the third or 
fourth week in July, or first week in August ; at the time of 
budding it will be proper to take them \nto a green -house, or 
where they can be defended from too much rain, and enjoy the 
light, and plenty of air. When in the green-house, ^c., it will 
be proper to turn that side of the plants wherein the bud is 
inserted from the sun ; and, when the sun shines freely upon 
the plants, it will be proper to screen them with mats during 
the greatest heat. 

But in order to make the buds take more freely, you may 
plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark a fort- 
night or three weeks, made in a glass-case, or green-house, or 
any deep bark pit which can be occasionally defended at top 
with glasses, giving plenty of free air ; but removing them out 
of the bark-bed, after remaining therein the above time. 

The plants must be kept in the green -house all winter ; but 
in spring, about the month of March or April, it would be of 
essential advantage to prepare a moderate hot-bed, in a glass- 
case, made with tan-bark, if it can be had ; if not, a bed of hot 
dung, and lay some earth, or rather tan thereon, to plunge the 
pots in : into either of these beds, the pots are to be plunged ; 
observing at this time, to cut the head of the stock off tw’o or 
three inches above the bud. In this bed they must be well 
supplied with water, and fresh air admitted every day, by rais- 
ing or sliding some of the glasses a little way open. By the 
middle or latter end of July, the buds will have made shoots 
perhaps a foot or eighteen inches, and sometimes two feet long, 
or more ; at which time you must allow them more and more 
free air every day ; and so begin in August to expose them 
fully, to harden them, so as to be able to stand in the green- 
house all winter among the other plants. 

Any young orange or lemon-trees, or other foreign trees or 
shrubby plants from Italy, &c., that were planted in the spring, 
and plunged in a tan-bed in a glass-case, &c., to forward their 
rooting, and production of top shoots, should now have a large 
portion of free air admitted, frequently watered, and in very 
hot sunny days be moderately shaded. 
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Every calm and clear day, admit air freely into the hot- 
house. 

For now, as the pine-apples in particular will begin to ripen, 
fresh air is a very necessary article. This is needful to im- 
prove the flavour of the ripening fruit, and also to promote the 
growth of those which arc still swelling, and will prove mate- 
rially beneficial to the exotics in general of this department. 
So that at this season, let the glasses be drawn open some 
considerable width, increasing the portion of air as the heat of 
the day advances. 

The pines must also, in general, be very duly supplied with 
water. They will need it pretty often, but let moderation be 
at all times observed. 

But in particular, such plants whose fruit is beginning to 
ripen must be very sparingly watered ; but it will, notwithstand- 
ing, be proper to allow them some, though too much would 
very much debase the flavour of the fruit. 

OF PROPAGATING THE PINE-APPLE PLANTS. 

PiNF-APPLE plants are propagated both by planting the crown 
or head of leaves which grow on the top of the fruit, the suck- 
ers at its base, and by suckers from the root of the old plants. 
Either or all of those methods are equally eligible ; each fruit 
or apple produces at top one crown or head, and sometimes se- 
veral small suckers at its base ; and the old plants mostly always 
furnish a supply of bottom suckers ; all which productions, be- 
ing detached and planted, take root freely, become the proper 
successional plants, and in two years will produce fruit in full 
perfection ; and at the same time a progeny of crowns and 
suckers, as above, for a further succession to succeed the old 
plants, which never produce fruit but once. 

These several productions for propagation, either the qrowns 
at the top of the fruit, suckers at bottom, or suckers from the 
old plants, are gcneridly fit to take off for planting when the fruit 
is ripe ; and those annexed to the frpit are to be separated at 
the time the fruit is served actable, especially the crowns, and 
reserved for the purpose of propagation, managing them as 

hereafter directed : and the suckers arising immediately from 

the plants may be taken off any time when they are arrived at 
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the proper state of growth ; which, like those on the fruit, is 
also commonly about the time the fruit has attained to its due 
perfection of ripeness, or very soonal'ter ; they being generally, 
arrived to the due maturity, to be separated from the mother 
plant, when they are about four or five, to six or seven inches 
long, and their lower part assumes somewhat of a brown colour. 

But observing, that in consequence of any of the old fruiting 
plants not furnishing bottom suckers, or that the suckers arc* 
very small, and that it is required to have as large a supply of 
young plants as possible, you may, as soon as the fruit is cut, 
take up the pots of such plants out of the bark-yard, cut down 
the leaves, to six inches at the bottom, pull off also the under 
leaves round the bottom of the plant, and tlien take a little of 
the old earth from the top of the pot, fill it up again with some 
fresh compost, and give some water. Then replunge them in a 
tan-bark oi dung hot-bed, where there is a tolerable brisk heat ; 
and, from time to time, moderately watered. 

. The old plants, with this management, will soon put out 
some good suckers ; and when they are grown to the lengili 
of about four, five, or six inches, they are then to be taken off 
from the mother plant, and prepared for planting. 

The management of the suckers in general, as also of the 
crowns, with respect to the purpose of propagation and order 
of planting, to furnish a succession of new plants, is jus follows : — 

The crowns which arise upon the top of the fruit and any 
suckers at the base, are to be taken off when the fruit is served 
at table, separated by a gentle twist : then, if wanted for pro- 
pagation, returned to the gardener’s care to prepare for plant- 
ing, taking oil' some of the lower leaves towards the rooting 
part ; and then lay the plants on a shelf, either in a green- 
house, or shady part of the stove, or that of some dry room, till 
the part that adhered to the fruit is perfectly healed, which is 
generally effected in a few days, and are then to be planted jus 
below. 

The root-suckers should be taken from the old plants, when 
the lower end changes somewhat brown, and take oft’ some of 
their under leaves ; then lay them in a dry place till the part 
that joined to the plant is healed and become dry and firm, 
which will require five or six days. 

They are then, bdth crowns and suckers, to be planted in the 
following manner : — 

Being furnished with some small pots, and having some pro- 
per compost previously prepared, of light rich garden earth, 
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mellow surface loam, and rotten dung, having been all well in- 
corporated together, fill the pots therewith ; which done, let 
one crown or sucker be planted into each pot. fix it properly, 
and let the earth be well closed, and give each a very little 
water, just to settle the earth equally about the bottom of the 
plants. 

Then let the pots be directly plunged to their rims in the 
bark-bed, which should be of a tolerable good heat to make 
them strike. 

But for want of conveniences for a bark-bed, you may make 
a hot-bed of new horse dung to strike the suckers and crowns, 
and it is a very good method. 

Tliis bed sliould be made for one, two, or more garden 
frames, according to the number of plants. The bed must be 
made at least two feet and a half, or three feet high of dung ; 
and as soon as it is made put on the frame ; and in five or six 
(lays, or at least when the burning heat is over, lay in as much 
tan-bark, either new or old, or any kind of dry earth, but tan 
is preferable, as will cover the bed all over, about five or six 
inches thick. 

Then when the dung has warmed the bark or earth, and 
having planted the crowns and suckers accordingly, let the pots 
be plunged in it to their rims, and put on the glasses, observ- 
ing to raise them a little every day, to let out the steam and 
to adrnit air, and shade them from the mid-day sun ; and give 
occasional moderate waterings. 

They will thus soon emit radical fibres, strike root in the 
earth, and advance in growth. 

CARE OF RIPE PINE-APPLES, AND THE CROWNS OF THEM, FOR 
PLANTING. 

As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, care should be had 
to gather them when in due perfection, and before too ripe ; 
generally cutting them in a morning ; each with several inches 
of the stalk, and with the crown of leaves at top, till served at 
table. 

Observe, however, when the pine-apple is to be eaten, 
that as the crown of leaves which grows at top, and any 
young suckers at the base, being proper for propagating 
the plants, when taken from the fruit, they, if particularly 
wanted for increase, should be saved in proper t:are, in order 
for planting. 

These generally make strong and healthy plants; but before 
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the crowns, &c., are planted, let them, as soon as taken from 
the fruit, be laid in a shady place, in the stove, or green-hoiise, 
&c., till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted singly in 
small pots, and treated as directed above in the general man- 
agement of the crowns and suckers. 

SHIFTING THE SUCCESSION PINE-APPLE PLANTS. 

Now shift the pines which are to produce fruit next season 
into tlie pots w'here they are to remain. 

But this need not be done till the last week in the month ; 
or may with equal propriety be deferred till the beginning of 
August : however, if thought convenient, the first-mentioned 
time, let the pots, and a proper quantity of new compost, be 
provided, and brought to the place where the plants are : then 
having all things ready, let the pots with the plants bo taken 
up out of the bark-bed, and let them be shifted according to 
the following method : — 

• In the first place put some compost into each new pot, to 
the depth of two, three, or four inches. Then let each plant 
be taken out of its present pot, with the ball, if possible, entire, 
and place it immediately into the larger pot, and fill up round 
the ball with more of the compost, and let the top of the ball 
be also covered therewith an inch deep. 

In this manner let the whole be shifted, and let them be im- 
mediately gently watered, and then plunge them directly again 
into the bark-bed. 

But the bark-bed must be first stirred up with a fork to the 
bottom to revive the declining heat ; and at the same time ob- 
serving, that if the bark is much wasted, or i.s become very 
earthy, and not likely to produce a due warmth, you should 
add about one-third, or at least one-fourth of new bark or tan, 
which should be previously provided in proper time accord- 
ingly ; removing some of the most earthy parts of the old at 
top of the bed, throw in the new tan ; fork up the old and 
new well together ; and then let the pots be plunged to their 
rims, and let them be placed in a regular manner ; that is, 
place the largest plants in the back row, and so on to the low- 
est in front. 

Likewise, as above, tJie younger succession pines may al-o 
be occasionally sbiftkd into larger pots. See August. 
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CARE OF noT-noUSE PLANTS I A GENERAL. 

Let the general care both of the pines and all the other ten* 
der exotics of the stove or hot-house be continued, as in the 
two former months ; giving a large portion of fresh air daily, 
and frequent waterings, &c. 

Continue also to propagate, by cuttings, layers, and suckers, 
such plants as you would increase, plunging the pots thereof 
in the bark-bed. 


A U G U S T. 


WOilK TO EK DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

WINTER SPINACH. 

Now prepare some good ground, where it was not done last 
month, to sow a full crop of winter spinach ; and for early and 
general spring supply. 

This must be done some time in the first or second week in 
the month, not later ; though in a warm-lying rich ground, it 
would be time enough to sow in the second week ; however, 
at any rate do not omit sowing at the above proper time, that 
the plants may attain an eligible good growth before winter ; 
but if sown much sooner in rich ground, they are apt to get 
rank, and sometimes fly up to seed before that season, or early 
ill spring. Choose a piece of rich mellow ground for this crop, 
that lies tolerably dry in winter, and open to the winter sun ; 
let this be neatly dug, and immediately sow the seed in shallow 
drills twelve inches apart, and tread it down evenly, and then 
rake the ground. 

Observe, it is the prickly-seeded, or triangular leaved kind 
that is to be sown now, for plants of this sort will best endure 
the cold and wet in winter. 

When the plants arc come up, and got leaves an inch broad, 
or but little more, they must then be thinijed and cleared from 
weeds. This may be done either by hand or small hoeing, 
observing to thin the plants regularly, leaving them the distance 
of three or four inches from one another ; they will then have 
proper room to grow stocky, and to spread and gather strength. 
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to be able to endure the cold. Besides, when spinach is allow- 
ed room to spread regularly, the plants will produce large and 
'thick leaves. 

This crop will produce leaves for gathering the same year in 
October, November, and during the winter, in open weather, 
and all the spring months till May. 

SOWING CABBAGE SEED. 

Sow early and other cabbage seed, to produce plants for tin* 
service of next summer. Also sow the large autumn kinds to 
succeed the summer crops, and for autumn and winter supply 
the following year. 

The proper early sorts to sow now, are the early dwarf, early 
and large sugar-loaf, and Yorkshire kinds, and the early Batter- 
sea, and the Antwerp cabbage, &c. See the Catuhujm. 

But this early seed must not be sown until some time be- 
• tween the 6th and the 12th of the month ; nor must it be sown 
later, there being an advantage in sowing it just at that time ; 
for was the seed to be sown sooner, many of the plants would 
be apt to run to seed in March ; and wiis it to be sown later 
in the month, the plants would not get proper strength before 
winter. 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open spot of rich 
ground, and mark out beds, three feet six inches broad, then 
sow the seed moderately thick, each sort separately, and imme- 
diately rake it in with a light and even hand. 

Sow also the seed of the large oblong hollow, large round, 
the drum, or large flat-headed cabbage, the long-sided, and 
other large late kinds, in the beginning of the month, for a full 
crop of large cabbages, both to succeed the early and succes- 
sional months' crops of the smaller kinds next summer and for 
general, autumn service this time twelvemonth, and for several 
months after. 

But the seed of the large late kinds may be sown three or 
four days sooner than the Yorkshire and other early kinds of 
cabbages, as they are not so apt to run to seed in the spring, 
&c. — See the Kitchen Garden Catalogue* 

Sow also red cabbage, to raise plants for cabbaging in full 
growth next year in«autumn. 

Likewise, for winter or spring coleworts, it will now be pro- 
per to sow some seed of the sugar-loaf and Yorkshire cabbage, 
at the time above-mentioned. See Coleworts, 
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BKOCCOLL 

Prepare some ground in the beginning of this month to plant 
out a successioiial crop of broccoli for winter and next spring 
supply. An open quarter, not shaded by trees, should be cho- 
sen ; and spread some rotten dung over the piece, and dig it in 
regularly a moderate spade deep ; and this will be of great ad- 
vantage to the plants. 

These plants are now to be planted in rows two feet asun- 
der ; and allow the same distance between plant and plant in 
the row, and give each plant a little water, repeating it tw^o or 
three times in dry weatlier to forward their rooting, that they 
may acquire a large grow'th before w'inter ; and they will pro- 
duce fine large heads accordingly, some in wdnter, but in greater 
perfection in the spring. 

Draw the earth about the stems of the broccoli which were 
planted out last montli ; for this wall strengthen the plants, and 
promote their growth. 


SAVOYS. 

Finish planting savoys the beginning and middle of this month. 
Plant them in row's two feet asunder, and set the plants at the 
same distance from one another in the row. This plantation 
will come in at a good time, will be handsomely cabbaged in 
November, December, &c., and the plants will continue in excel- 
lent order to supply the table till after Christmas. 

SOWING WINTER AND SPRING ONIONS. 

Get ready some ground, where it was not done last month, 
to sow a good crop of winter and spring onions. 

This being the most eligible season to sow the general crop 
to draw in young grow'th for winter and spring service, and some 
for early heading summer onions, must be done in the first, but 
at farthest the second week in the month ; and for that purpose 
choose a clean dry lying spot ; and when the ground is digged, 
mark out beds three feet and a half, or four feet broad ; then sow 
the seed tolerably thick, in a regular manner; then tread it in, 
and rake the ground evenly, that the seed may be equally cov- 
ered, and the plants rise regularly in every iftirt of the beds. 

The plants from this sowing will supply the table with young 
onions the early part of winter and all the spring, for salads and 
other uses, and continue till April or May ; and if you let some 
of them stand till June, they will bulb and grow to a tolerable 
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size, but will soon after run up into stalks for seed ; so that in 
their bulbing growth are principally for present use in that sea- 
son, as they are not proper for keeping onions. 

Sow also some Welch onions, both as substitutes in case the 
others should be destroyed by the frost, and to have a more 
certain plentiful supply ; for the Welch onions will survive al- 
most the severest winter ; notwithstanding their blades will 
sometimes die down to the ground in November, or December, 
the roots remain sound, and new leaves will spmnt uj> again 

in about six weeks or two months after the others are de- 
cayed. 

Let this sort be also sown in beds as directed above, for it is 
the best method ; then a person can stand in the alleys and read- 
ily weed and clean the plants without treading upon them. 

These Welch onions never bulb at the roots ; but as they 
are so very hardy as to resist the hardest frost when the com- 
mon onions would be all killed, it is therefore advisable to sow 

few of them every year at this time, as they will be found to 
be very useful to draw for young ciboules in the months of 
March, April, and May, and even continue till the spring-sown 
onions come in. 

But it is advisable also, to sow a portion of each sort about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, for late sup- 
ply in the spring, as they will not run so soon to seed in tluit 
season as the others. 

SOWING CARROT SEED. 

Carrot seed may now bo sown in a moderate portion, to raise 
some plants to stand through the winter for spring use ; sow 
some in the first week, but let a farther supply for the main 
spring crop be sown in the second or third week in this month. 
The plants raised from these sowings will supply the table at 
an acceptable time the succeeding spring. 

Let this seed be now sown in beds of light mellow earth. 
Do not sow it too thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. 

SOWING RADISH SEED. 

Radish seed may be sown twice this month to raise a suc- 
cession of plants few autumn service. Sow it in an open spot ; 
and in dry weather let the ground be sometimes watered. If 
you sow this seed in the beginning of the month, the plants 
will be ready about the beginning and middle of September ; 
and that sown about the middle, or towards the latter end would 
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be fit to draw towards Michaelmas, and will continue tolerably 
^ood all October. 

The proper sorts of the common radish to sow at this time, 
for autumn crops, are the salmon or scarlet kind, and the short 
top radish ; but prefer most of the former at this season. 

Sow also some of the small white Italian turnip-rooted radish, 
or likewise some of the red sort, both to come in next month, 
when they will make a pretty variety at table, and eat very 

agreeable in .salads or alone. Also in the beginning of the 

month you may sow a crop of black Spanish turnip radish for 
autumn and winter. 

SOWING CAULIFLOWER SEED. 

Cauliflower seed should be sown towards the latter end of 
this month, to raise some jdants to stand over the winter in young 
growth, to produce the early and general crop next summer. 

The proper time to sow the seed is some time between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month ; and it must not he 
sown sooner than that time, otherwise the plants will be apt to 
button (as it is called) or flower, in winter, or early in the spring, 
in their infant state, in which the flowers never exceed the size 
of ail ordinary button, and thereby you arc disappointed of hav- 
ing an (?arly crop in full growth at the proper season ; or if sown 
later the plants will not acquire a prefper strength to resist the 
winter’s frost ; therefore mark the above time : but the London 
gardeners, who raise prodigious quantities for public supply, 
generally sow their main crop on a particular day (the twenty- 
first of this month), having from long experience proved that to 
bo the most eligible period of sowing this crop of cauliflowers 
for next summer’s general supply. 

But ip order to have a more certain crop and regular supply 
of cauliflowers, it will be proper to sow some seed at two different 
times this month. 

The first and main sowing must be at the time above men- 
tioned ; and the ^eneral rule is to allow the distance of three or 
four days between the first and second sowing. 

The first sown plants are principally for the earliest and first 
general crop, and a quantity of which should be planted out for 
good, in the latter end of October, under^bell or hand-glasses. 
Some of the same plants shouTd also, at that time, be pricked 
thick in garden frames, to be defended occasionally from frost, 
&c., all winter with glasses, for final transplantation in the 
spring ; or, in want of frames, &c., a parcel may be planted or 
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pricked close under a south wall, three or four inches asunder, 
to remain and take their chance, without any other shelter dur- 
ing the winter, for spring transplanting, as aforesaid ; and they 
will sometimes stand it tolerably well : but, if you choose it, 
you may also at that time plant a parcel of the first sown plants 
in a bed or border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to be 
occasionally sheltered in bad weather with mats, till transplant- 
ing time next spring. 

But the cauliflower plants raised from the second sowing are 
also proposed to be wintered in garden frames, or under occa- 
sional protection of mats, or in warm borders, all principally for 
spring transplanting into the open ground in March and the 
beginning of April, to furnish a successional general crop. See 
October and November, 

But let it be observed, that if you have no bell or hand-glasses, 
or that you do not intend to plant out any plants under such 
glasses in October, as above, but that you either intend or are 
necessitated to winter them all in frames, or on warm borders, 
you, in that case, need make but one sowing, which should be, 
as before said, some time between the eightceiitli and twenty- 
fourth of the month. 

But here it will bo proper to set down in what manner the 
plants, both from the first and second sowing, provided you sow 
twice, should be managed until they are fit to be transplanted 
into the beds or places where they are to remain all winter. 
And, to begin with the seed : — 

The seed is to be so\^n as above directed, cither all at once, 
or at two different times, as you shall think necessary, accord- 
ing to the above intimations; observing at the proper time to 
let a small spot of clean rich ground be neatly dug, and mark 
out a bed three feet and a half broad, immediately sow the seed, 
and rake it in with particular care ; or otherwise, you may first 
rake tile surface smooth, and with the back of the rake shove 
the earth evenly off the surface of the bed, half an inch deep, 
into the opposite alley, in a ridge along the ydge of the bed ; 
then sow the seed, and with the rake, teeth downward, in its 
proper position, draw the earth on the bed with a kind of jerk, 
making it spread evenly over the seed ; or in another method 
of sowing, the bed, v heii digged^ being just raked smooth, sow 
the seed, and sift over it about a quarter of an inch depth of 

light earth. In dry weather let the beds be from time to time 
moderately watered, and lightly shaded in hot sunny days ; this 
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will make the plants come up soon, they will rise equally, and 
all take a regular growth. 

When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather to 
water the bed moderately, at least every two days. 

Then, about the twentieth, or some time between the twenty- 
fifth and latter end of next month, the plants should be pricked 
out from the seed-bed : at that time let another rich spot be 
dug for them in a sheltered situation ; and mark out a bed the 
same breadth as above : into this bed the plants are at that time 
to be pricked about two or three inches apart, and shaded from 
the sun, and occasionally watered, till rooted. 

But in pricking out these plants from the seed-bed, especi- 
ally those designed for planting out finally, under hand-glasses 
in October, that if they are now rather of a tardy small growth, 
it would be eligible, where convenient, to prick some of them 
in a slender hot-bed, to bring them on forwarder, of proper size 
and strength by the above mentioned time, that they may be 
more effectually able to resist the cold in winter. 

This bed need not be made above fifteen or eighteen inches 
thick of dung ; lay the thickness of six inches of earth all over 
the surface and put in the plants as above. 

Ill cither of the above beds, the plants are to remain until 
the last week in October, or the first week in November, and 
then to be transplanted into the proper places to stand the winter. 

The first sown plants in particular, or, if you have but one 
sowing, the largest of these are at that time to be planted out 
for good in rows, and covered with bell or square hand-glasses, 
observing to place three or four of the strongest plants under 
each glass : the glasses to stand three feet distance from one 
another, and the rows four feet asunder. 

But if you desire to make the most advantage of the above 
glasses, you may plant four or five plants or more, under each ; 
and in the spring thin out the worst, leaving but one, or at 
most two, of the strong plants under each glass ; and those that 
are thinned out are to be planted in another spot in the open 
ground, as directed in February and March. 

The plants intended to be wintered in frames, may be plant- 
ed or pricked at once from the seed-bed into beds for the winter, 
to be covered with frames, &c.,. setting* thq plants three inches 
asunder, or previously pricked*into nursery beds, the same dis- 
tance ill which to grow in strength till the end of October, or 
first week in November, and then to be transplanted into tfieir 
winter quarters, in four feet wide beds of light rich earth, in a 
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sunny situation, setting the plants three inches , apart ; and one 
or more frames, accordingjto the length of the bed, placed there- 
on, to be protected occasionally with glasses, as before suggested, 
.^nd as directed below, and in ilie winter months : or observe, 
that if the plants are at that time rather backward in their growth, 
it would be proper to make a slender hot-bed for them in the 
^ following manner : — 

A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plants may 
have the full winter sun. 

Let a trench be dpg about six inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common cucumber or melon frame, and the length of one, 
iwo, or more frames, according to the quantity of plants. 

Then get some new hot dung, and with this let a bed be 
made in the above trench, making it about eighteen inches thick 
of dung, and' set on the frame, and earth the bed the depth of 
8Ve or six inches with rich light earth, and here the plants aro^r 
to be set in rows from the b«ick to the front of the frame, three 
ihches distance ; and as soon planted let them be moderately 
watered. 

Then put on the glasses ; but leave them open about a 
hand’s breadth, that the steam which the dung will occasion 
m|y freely pass away ; and when the plants have taken root, 
let the lights be taken quite off every mild djy day. 

The plants, with the assistance of the above slight hot-bed, 
will soon take root, and, if they are^ small, wiH forward them 
greatly, so as to acquire a’ due degree, of strength before the 
time of the severe weather begins. 

They are to remain in this bed all winter ; for the heat is 
only intended to strike the plants and set them agoing at fitst ; 
for it will not last above a fortnight*. 

Although I have mentioned the planting the above plant’fon 
k Moderate hot-bed, yet where the plants are tolerably forward 
in their growth, they will not deed that assistance, and may be 
planted at once in a bed of natural earth, defended as abov.e, 
with a frame and glasses, setting the plants the above-mention- 
ed distance, moderately watered at planting : continuing the 
glasses till the pHints strike root; 'then to have the free air in 
mild dry days, and after^rds managed as hinted below, and in 
the winter mCnths af6re>aid. 

In one or otheft of these beds, the plants are to remain all 
winter ; and are, during .that time, to be defended in rainy and 
severe weather, by-putting on the glasses ; but in mild and'dry 
days no covering mlist be over plants; they must have the free 
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air at all such times, and are to continue with this management 
till the latter end of February, or beginning or some time in 
March, or some occasionally till the beginning of April, if a 
cold backward spring, and according to the state of growth of 
the plants, then to be transplanted into the quarters of the 
kitchen garden. 

Or, for want of a sufficiency of frames and fights, or that 
of garden hand-glasses, the cauliflower plants are sometimes 
preserved through the. winter in tolerably good condition, in a 
bed of common earth, under occasional protection, of an awning 
of large garden mats, &c. : the bed being in a warm dry situ- 
ation, and cradled or arched over with hoop bends, or pliant 
rods, to support the said covering, drawing the mats over in 
time of excessive rains, frosty and snowy w^eather ; or also,’ in 
severe frosts, an additional covering of long straw-litter over, 
the mats. . 

And may also often preserve these plants over winter, by 
planting them in a border close under a warm south wall, 
pricking them tliree or four inches asunder, and planted out 
finally in th^ spring. / 

For their further general management, see September^ Octo- 
ber, November, December, 

ASPARAGUS. 

Let the plantations of asparagus 'be well cleared, and kept 
at lliis time perfectly free from weeds ; in particular that which 
was planted in beds last March or April. 

Also let the seeding asparagus, which was sown in the 
.spring, be kept very clean \ and this must be done by a very 
careful hand-weeding. 

CELERY. 

Tbansplant now a principal crpp of celery into trenches ^or 
blanching ; let aq open quarter of good ground be chosen ; 
mark out the trenches, and preimre them in the manner direct- 
ed in the last two months ; and .selecting some strong stocky 
plants, trim off any long straggling tops of the leaves and the 
end of the roots, and then plant one row in each trench. 

» Observe to set the plants six or ^evenrincjies disfknt in the 
row. • 

Immediately after they are planted, let them be watered ; and^ 
if the weather should prove dry, the waterings must be repeated 
duly every other evening’ until the plants In^ve' taken root. 
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Continue to earth up the former planted celery, according 
as the plants advance in height, which should now be pro- 
. perly attended to in those planted in trenches the two last 
months. 

Let this bo done in dry weather, and when the plants are 
also dry : let the earth be well broken, and lay it up lightly to 
the plants ; observe to earth them up a due height on each 
side ; take particular care not to break down their leaves, and 
also not to bury the hearts of these plants. 

Let the landing up these plants be now repeated once a week 
or fortnight, according as they shoot in height. 

ARTICHOKE PLANTS. 

Examine now the artichoke plants, both of the old planta- 
tions, and those planted last March or April. 

Many of these plants will now be in fruit : and l)esides the 
principal or top fruit, there will sometimes rise several .small 
lateral beads or suckers from the sides of the stems ; but in 
order to encourage the ])rincipal heads to grow to a large size, 
most of these small side shoots may now, as intimated last 
month, be displaced. 

This practice is necessary, if you prefer one large handsome 
head to three or four small ones ; but when you practise this, 
the suckers or side heads should always he taken oft’ before 
they exceed the size of a common large egg ; and these, in 
some families, are used in culinary preparations for the table. 

These the gardeners about London call suckers ; they gather 
them as above, and tie them in hunches, and carry them to 
market, where they have a ready call for them, in that of Co- 
vent-Garden and Spitalfields, Ike, 

Though .some persons, less anxious about the size of the 
main heads, permit the laterals to remain to advance to full 
growth* in succession. 

Remember, as said last month, to break down the steips of 
the artichokes, as soon as you cft the fruit. 

.SMALL salad SEED. 

Continue to sow, in succe.ssion, several sorts of small salad 
seeds; such as mi^stafd, cresses, radish, rape, and turnip. 

When a constant supply df these is wanted, there should 
be some seed of this kind sown once every week or fort- 
night. 

Let them be sown in a shady border, or where they may be 
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occasionally shaded with mats, from the raid-day sun, till the 
plants come up : draw flat shallow drills, sow the seeds pretty 
thick, and cover them about a quarter of an incli ; in dry wea- 
ther they must be duly watered. 

SOWING LET TIJCK-SKED, AND OKDKK OF TRANSPLANTING. 

Sow lettuce-seed, at two different times this month, for use 
botli this autumn, and the following winter and spring. 

The principal sorts of sowing now are the green and white 
Cos lettuce, Cilicia, imperial, brown Dutch, common, white, and 
hardy green cabbage lettuce ; but you may also sow some of 
any of the other kimls. See the Catalofjne. 

The first sowing is to be performed some time before the 
tenth of the month, and is to raise plants for supplying the table 
in Septcmb(*r, October, and November, Kc.; the second sowing 
must be done some time between the fifteenth and twenty-first 
of the month ; and the jilants raised from this sowing are some 
to be planted out in September and October, for winter supply; 
and in otiiers, such as Cilicia, brown Dutch, common wdute, 
and hardy green cabi)agc lettuce, some may be both transplant- 
ed into beds or borders, and a principal supply remain where 
sown and thinned moderately, to cut for use, thinnir.gly, as 
wanted in winter or spring ; and a good quantity of the Cos 
and other lettuces to be planted out in September and October 
upon warm borders, in order to stand the winter, to supply the 
table next March, April, and May. 

Let each sort of this seed be sown separate ; take care to 
rake it evenly ; and in dry weather it will be proper to water 
the bed or border now* and then where the seed is sown. 

Or some of the plants raised from both the first and second 
sowing, particularly the brown Dutch and common cabbage 
lettuce, ^c., may in October and November be planted in shal- 
low frames, to forward them for winter service, in which season 
they must be covered every night, and in all wet, or other bad 
and cold w eather, with the glasses, and in hard frosts they must 
also have a thick covering of dry litter (such as straw or fern) 
laid over the glasses, and about the outside of the frames. If 
thus properly managed, some will be toleiably well cabbaged 
in small heads in December, January, February ; at which 
time they will be highly acceptable. 

But if in October qr November some stout plants of lettuce 
are transplanted from the open ground with balls of earth to 
their roots, in a bed of rich earth under frames, &c., or some 
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into a moderate hot-bed defended with a frame and glass as 
above, it will forward them to a handsome size in winter. 

However the principal supply of plants raised from the above 
sowings are designed chiefly to remain in the open borders, 
beds, &c., for their general uses as above. — See September, 
October, and November. 

PLANTING LETTUCES OF LAST MONTH’S SOWING. 

Plant out a quantity of the different sorts of lettuce, which 
were sown last month, to supply the table in autumn. See 
September and October, kc. 

Let these have an open free situation ; dig the ground, and 
while fresh turned up, put in the plants directly, or as soon 
after as possible, in this hot season, in rows twelve inches 
asunder ; give them directly a little w’ater ; and in dry weather 
they must be watered as occasion requires, till they have taken 
root. 

FENNEL, CARDUUS, AND ANGELICA. 

About the middle of this month you may sow seeds of fennel, 
carduus, and angelica. 

The seeds which are sown now are to raise plants for the 
next year’s use ; and by sowing them at this season they will 
come up stronger in the spring ; though they will also grow 
very well by a spring sowing in February or March, &c. 

CARE OF THE GENERAL CROPS. 

Take care now of the general crops, to give them necessary 
culture of hoeing and hand-weeding, so as to eradicate weeds 
from among them in every part effectually, in proper time before 
the weeds are much advanced, and that none stand to seed. 

This should be well observed in every part of the ground ; 
not only among all the crops, but also in vacant pieces of ground; 
for weeds are not only hurtful to all crops, but exhausting to 
the soil and unsightly to appearanre ; and every weed that is 
suffered to stand to scatter its seeds upon the ground lays the 
foundation of hundreds for the year to come ; therefore every 
opportunity should tie taken to destroy them before they arrive 
to that maturity. * 

This b easily done among all wide standing crops, where 
room for the hoe ; taking advantage of dry days and with a 
sharp hoe, a person may soon run over a great deal of ground 
and the hoemg al.so, by loosening the surface, is beneficial to 
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the plants, and it, both among crops and vacant parts, improves 
tlie fertility of the soil. 

But among all those crops that do not admit the hoe give 
the most careful attention to exterminate weeds timely by hand- 
weeding, before they overrun the plants, and require double 
labour to clear them out effectually. 

Generally, let all large seedy weeds, that have been hoed or 
pulled up, be raked up and cleared away, that they may not 
root again, perfect their seeds, and scatter them on tlie ground. 

TRANSPLANTING AND SOWING ENDIVE. 

Plant another parcel of endive, principally of the green curl, 
ed, for the main crop ; also some Batavia endive. Choose an 
open situation, and let it be properly dug ; then draw out of 
the seed-bed some of the strongest plants, trim the extreme 
end of their roots, and weak straggling tops of the leaves, and 
then plant them twelve inches each way from one another. 

Water them as soon as planted ; and in dry weather let the 
waterings be repeated once every two or three days, until the 
plants have taken root. 

The endive, whicli was planted out in June and July, will, in 
this month, bo full grown, and the plants should be tied up to 
promote their blanching. 

Choose a dry day to do this work ; then get some fresh bass, 
or slender osier twigs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of 
the largest full-hearted be tied up in a proper manner ; observ- 
ing to gather the leaves up regularly in the hand ; and then 
with a piece of the bass, &c., tie them together in a neat plan- 
ner, a little above the middle ; but do not tie them too tight. 

Sow some green curled endive the beginning of this month, 
to plant out the middle and end of September, and in October 
for a late spring crop. 

EARTHING UP CARDOONS. 

The cardoons which were planted out in June will now be 
arrived to some considerable height ; and it will be proper to 
begin to tie up some, and land up some earth round the plants^ 
in order to blanch or whiten tlfem, and render the stalks of the 
leaves erwp, tender, and mild tasted for use; and, as they rise 
in height, let the earthing he accordingly repeated. 

For their further management, see September and October^ 
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RULBING KEEPING ONIONS. 

' Ex.\mine the main crops of bulbing onions, they will now in 
general be fully bulbed towards the middle of this month ; when 
their stalks and leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have 
had their full growth, and must then be taken up. Let this be 
done in dry weather ; immediately spread the roots to dry, and 
manage them as directed last month. 

G.\RLIC AND SHALLOTS. 

G.\rlic and shallots must also be taken up as soon as they 
have had their proper growth. This is al.so known by their 
leaves, which, when the roots have done drawing nourishment, 
will begin to wither. 

HERBS TO DISTIL AND DRY. 

. Gather herbs to distil, such as spearmint, peppermint, 
pennyroyal, ike. This must be done now the beginning of the 
month, before the stalks and leaves grow too old and juiceless ; 
they being in best condition for this purpose just as they are 
coming into flower, because they are then just in their prime. 

Gather also herbs to dry, to serve the family in winter; such 
as mint, balm, pennyroyal, sweet marjoruin, and other aroma- 
tics, now at full growth. They .should be cut in a dry day and 
spread to dry in an airy room : but lay them out of the reach of 
the sun. When properly dried, tie them in bunches, and hang 
them up in a dry room for use as occasionally wanted. 

^ SOWING CO LEWD RTS. 

Where it was omitted last month, you should now sow' York- 
shire, or Battersea and sugar-loaf cabbage seed for cole worts. 

Or likewise where any was sown la.st month, it is proper to sow 
some more now, both for proper succession in winter, and to 
remain in good perfection all the spring season without running 
to seed ; as Sometimes those sown sooner are, many of them, 
apt to fly up to seed in March, and April : but the plants from 
this sowing will stand, advance to proper growth, both for spring 
coleworts, and early surpmer cabbages. 

But this must be ione in the beginning, or before the middle 
of the mdnth, otherwise the plants will not get strength for gen- 
eral transplanting in any tolerable time before winter ; and will 
serve both for the supply of the ensuing winter and spring. — 
See Ju/if, 
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TRANSPLANTING COLEWORTS. 

Examine tlie colewort plants which were sown in July : let 
them be looked over about the middle, or towards the latter 
end of this month ; and see where the plants stand very thick, 
to let some be drawn out regularly, and plant them out finally 
into open compartments. 

Let them be planted in rows, fifteen inches asunder; and sot 
the plants eight or ten inches distant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in the seed-beds will 
have more room to grow to a proper size fur planting out in 
general next month ; and those which are now transplanted will 
come into use tiiree or four weeks sooner than the plants which 
are left in the seed-bed until beptember. — bee July and next 

month. 


PROPAGATING AROMATIC PLANTS. 

Propagate, where wanted, the different sorts of aromatic 
plants; the slips or cuttings of the branch shoots of many sorts 
may still bo planted, and will grow : but wliere any admit of 
slipping from the bottom with roots, it will be more successful. 

Particularly the slips of sage, hyssop, winter savory, and 
marjorurn, will still succeed, but must be planted in the begin- 
ning of the month. Let the slips or cuttings be about five, six, 
or seven inches long, planted in a shady border, and in dry 
w^eather duly water them, and may also plant in the beginning 
of the month slips of lavender, rue, rosemary, wormwood, and 
southernwood. — See Mny^ June^ and July, 

But in procuring branch slips or cuttings of the above aro- 
matics, examine also below, as you will sometimes find slmots 
arising from or near the roots of the main plants, where they 
have been planted pretty low, that their branches touch the 
ground ; and if any such bottom shoots could be slipped off 
with roots, it would, at this time, be a particular advantage. 

Cuttings also of the young shoots, from six or eight, to ten 
inches long, may be planted in a shady border, and occasionally 
watered. 


MANAGEMENT OF AROMATIC PLANTS. 

• » 

Now, in the beginning of tUis month, it wdll be proper to cut 
down the decayed flowor-stems of many kinds of aromatic plants, 
such as hyssop, savory, sage, lavender, and all other such like 
kinds. 
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At the same time it will be proper to shorten all the strag- 
gling young shoots, in order to keep the plants within due com- 
pass, which will also make them produce numbers of new short 
shoots ; and they will, by that means, form close snug heads 
before winter. 

But this work should, if possible, be done in a moist time ; 
and with a knife let the decayed flower-stems, and the long 
weak straggling shoots or branches, be trimmed pretty close. 

The plants, after this, will soon begin to put out new shoots, 
in a close, bushy growth ; and these will get strength, and make 
tlie plants appear neat all w'inter. 

(iATIIERING SEEDS. 

Gather seeds in due time, according as they ripen : many 
sorts will now attain maturity, such as cabbage, savoys, broc- 
coli, borecole, turnips, spinach, and various others. 

Let this be done in dry days, cutting, or pulling up the seed- 
' stalks, place them in the full sun, against a hedge or wall, &c., 
that the seed may dry and harden properly ; or spread some 
upon mats or large cloths, in order to protect or remove them 
more conveniently, if possible, from rain, if it should happen, 
and let the whole be frequently turned ; then after having lain 
a week or a fortnight, or as long as necessary, let the seeds be 
thrashed or rubbed out, and well cleaned. 

Then spread the seed thin upon cloths, in a dry place ; where 
let it lie a day or two to harden it properly : it is then to be 
put up in bags or boxes. 

SOWING CORN-SALAD AND CHERVIL. 

This is now a good time to sow the seeds of corn salad, or 
otherwise lamb lettuce, for winter and spring service ; and also 
the seeds of chervil for the same occasion. 

Both, these plants will come up the same autumn, and are 
very hardy, and will be fit for use all winter and the spring sea- 
son ; when some more seed of each sort should be sown to suc- 
ceed the autumn sown plants ; which in both sorts are always 
to remain w»here sown : and if they come up too thick let them 
be thinned out to three or four inches apart. 

The lamb lettuce or ^corn salad, being hardy to stand the 
winter, is commonly* used for winter and early spring salads, 
both in composition with common lettuce, &c., and as a substi- 
tute for those where deficient ; and the chervil, both for salads, 
and soups, &c. 
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Sow each sort separate : and the seeds of both sorts may 
either be sown in drills, or broad cast, and raked in. 

RIPENING MELONS. 

Take particular care now of the ripening melons : if there 
should at this time happen to be much rain, the roots of the 
plants, and all the best fruit, must be well defended from it • 
and this is to be done by the methods proposed for their pro- 
tection last month. 

In hot dry weather give the advancing succession crops of 
melons occasional waterings : observe as in Jujie and Jul^, 

CUCUMBER PLANTS. 

Cucumber plantG also demand good attention at this time ; 
particularly the crops which were sown or planted in the open 
ground, to produce fruit to pickle, &c. 

These plants must, in dry weather, be remarkably well sup- 
plied with water, at least three or four times a week. Let them 
not want for moisture in dry hot weather, and the plants will 
not fail to produce fruit abundantly: generally commence fruit* 
ing for gathering in the beginning, but in full bearing towards 
the middle of the month, and continue till about the same time 
in September, then mostly decline in production, both in quan- 
tity and quality of the fruit. 

Let the plants be also looked over in a regular manner, two 
or three time.s in a week, in order to gather a sufficiency of the 
young fruit according as it becomes fit for the purpose of pick- 
ling ; for when once the fruit have come to the proper pickling 
size, they will soon grow too large for that use. 

Likewise let the cucumbers of the frames, and bell or hand- 
glass crops be also supplied plentifully with water, and they 
will continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next month. 

May now sow a few long prickly cucumbers in small pots, 
and protected occasionally under glasses, to plant into a hot- 
bed the end of this, or beginning of next month, under a frame 
and lights, to produce fruit in October and November ; or for 
the same occasion may plant cuttings, or make layers of young 
shoots of some present bearing plants. — See Septe7nber. 

SOWING TURNIPS. 

This is still a proper time tp sow turnfjps for a late crop. 
But let the seed, if possible, be sown in the first or second week 
in the month, and there will be no fear of success ; but I 
would not advise to sow later than the second week, as the 

s 2 
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crop which is sown after that time seldom succeeds well in re- 
spect to the growth of the roots, which would be very late and 
of but small size. 

In sowing the seed, take opportunity, if possible, of moist 
weather, or vyhile the ground is fresh digged, sowing moderate- 
ly thin, and rake it in regularly. 

Hoe and thin the turnips which were sown last month ; in 
which take advantage of dry days ; and let it be done before 
the plants are too far advanced in their growth : generally when 
the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man’s thumb; then 
the work can be done with expedition and regularity. 

Let the plants be thinned out to the distance of about six or 
eight inches. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

VINES, 

Look over vines again, both in those against wmIIs and in vine- 
yards, and let them be once more cleared from all useless pro- 
ductions. All shoots whatever that have been lately produced 
either from the old or young wood must now be entirely dis- 
placed ; for such are quite useless ; and if left, w ould darken 
the fruit very much, and greatly retard its growth and ripening: 
therefore let all such shoots be rubbed off quite close. 

Examine also, at the same time, with good attention, all the 
bearing and other proper shoots ; and where any have started 
from their places, let them be immediately fastened close to 
the wall, or stakes, in their proper direction, that every shoot 
and bunch of fruit may have an equal advantage of sun and 
air to forward their growth and good maturity in best perfec- 
tion. 

Likewise examine the fruit ; and where any bunches of 
grapes are entangled in each other, or with the shoots, let 
them be relieved, so that every bunch may hang in its proper 
position. , » 

You may now, if you choose it, in the beginning of this 
month, top all the shoots that have fruit on them, and all 
others that have advanced above the top of the wall, or any 
way beyond their due bounds. 
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THE VINEYARD. 

Give now every possible assistance to forward and improve 
the production of the vineyard, by clearing the vines from all 
useless shoots, as above, and to train the others along neatly, 
in close regular order, whereby to admit the influence of the 
full sun equally regular to the whole, which is essentially 
necessary to promote the free growth and timely ripening of 
the grapes. 

And should also diligently exterminate all weeds effectually 
between the rows ; cutting them down in their early growth ; 
and afterwards rake the ground, clearing away all the loose 
weeds and rubbishy litter, forming in the whole a clean smooth 
surface. 

For, in vineyards, a clean surface answers, in a great degree, 
the purpose of a wall, by returning the sun s heat upon the 
vines and fruit, that the grapes will ripen sooner ; and acquire 
a rich flavour. 


WALL-TREES. 

Wall-trees still demand attention; particularly peaches, 
nectarines, and such like kinds. 

Let them be once more carefully looked over, and see whe- 
ther all the branches and shoots remain secure in their proper 
places. Where any have been displaced by wdnds or other 
accidents, let them be nailed up again in a secure and neat 
manner ; and where any of the shoots are loose, or project 
considerably from the wall, or have extended in length, let the 
whole be nailed in close and securely. 

To have the shoots all lay close and regular to the wall is a 
very great advantage to the fruit ; and besides it is beneficial 
to the trees and always looks decent and agreeable. 

Likewise observe, at the same time, where any straggling 
shoots have been lately produced, and let all such be now taken 
off, that there may be no useless wood to darken the ripening 
fruit too much from the sun. 

CLEARING THE BORDERS ABOUT FRUIT-TREES. 

Let all the fruit-tree borders be nojv kept remarkably clean; 
let no weeds grow, nor suffer «any kind of litter to remain upon 
them. 

By keeping these borders neat, it is not only agreeable, in 
the greatest degree, to the eye, but a clean smooth surface 
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throws up a reflection of the sun's heat, in some degree, on the 
trees, which certainly greatly promotes the ripening, and ini- 
proves the flavour of the fruit. 

FIG-TREES. 

Take care of fig-trees : the figs will now be full grown, 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due share 
of sun to promote their ripening, and to give them their true 
flavour. 

All the strong shoots must therefore be now laid in close to 
the wall ; but take care to use the knife on these trees but 
very little at this time. Cut off no shoots but such as grow 
directly fore right on the front of the branches ; lay in all the 
fair-growing side-shoots, and leading or terminal shoots of the 
general branches ; for these young shoots that are now laid in 
are to bear the fruit to be expected next year ; and therefore, 
as these trees produce their fruit upon none but the year-old 
•shoots, be careful to leave enough at this time to have a plen- 
tiful choice ; for what is not wanted to lay in at the general 
season of pruning can at that time be easily cut away. 

But, whatever you do, be sure not to shorten any of the 
shoots, but lay in every one at full length ; for the shoots of 
these trees must never be shortened, because they are the only 
bearing wood for next year ; and as they bear principally to- 
wards their upper ends, shortening would destroy the be.st 
fruitful parts thereof, and throw them into a redundancy of 
useless wood the following summer. 

Observe to lay them in regularly, not across one another, 
and then let them be well secured, for the wind and rain has 
great power over these trees on account of their broad leaves. 

NEW BUDDED TREES AND BUDDING. 

Go over the stocks or trees which were budded in July, and 
let all the bandages be loosened. 

This should generally be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed ; other- 
wise. as the inoculation bud will swell, the sap will be stopped 
In its regular course, and the parts about the bud will be pinch- 
ed, and swell irregularly^ 

Likewise in trees budded last^year, now advancing in their 
first shoot, examine that part of the stock below the inocula- 
tion ; and where there are any shoots sent forth in that place, 
let them be taken off close. 
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Buddinp^ may still be performed, and will be successful in 
most sorts of stone fruit, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, 
&c.; but this must be done in the beginning, and not later than 
the middle of this month. — See the Nursery and Fruit- Gar- 
den for July, 

DEFENDING WALL-FRUIT FROM INSECTS, &c. 

Continue to defend the choice wall-fruit from insects and 
birds. 

Birds are to be kept olf by fixing up nets before the trees of 
such fruit as they w'ould eat. This is a sure defence against 
those devourers ; therefore it will be well worth while for such 
persons as have nets to fix them up before some of the choicest 
fruit, particularly grapes, figs, and late cherries. 

Wasps and flies are also to be guarded against, for these in- 
sects will devour or spoil the most delicate fruit at a surprising 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. 

The only method to prevent this is to continue to place baits 
in difl'erent parts of the trees to catch them ; that is, have a 
quantity of large phials filled with sugared or honey water, or 
beer, &c., as advised last month, and hang three or four in each 
of the principal trees ; this wdll greatly pr^ct the fruit : for 
the sweetness of the liquor will entice the insects to neglect the 
fruit, and they will continually hover about the mouth of the 
phials ; numbers will daily creep in to drink ; and, when once 
they enter, not one in a hundred can get out again. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

WATERING AND GENERAL CARE OF ANNUAL PLANTS. 

Take care now of the annual plants in pots ; they must in dry 
weather be well supplied with water ; let them be watered at 
least three or four times a week ; but in very hot dry weather 
they will need watering every day. 

Likewise continue to support such annuals as require it with 
handsome stakes, or sticks, and let thS stalks or stems of the 
plants be neatly tied to them according as they advance in 

height. 

Where large decayed leaves appear on these plants, let them 
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be immediately taken off, for nothing looks worse ; trim or 
regulate any disorderly growths ; and keep the plants always 
clear from weeds, and puli up decayed flowers. 

WATERING AND GENERAL CARE OF PERENNIAL PLANTS IN 
POTS. 

In dry weather give water also pretty often to all the pcrcn- 
niixl flower-plants in pots. 

But this must be done in general ; that is, those plants 
which are past flowering will want water as well as those which 
are now blowing, and such as arc still to bloom. 

Take care now of all such pcronni il plants in pots as have 
done blowing ; let the flower-stalks, when the flowers d(‘cay, 
be immediat<dy cut down ; loosen the earth in the top of the 
pots ; take some out, replace it with the same quantity of new ; 
give a little water, and tlien set the pots in a shady border for 
the remainder of the summer. 

PROPAGATING FIRKOUS-ROOTKI) PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

Now is tlie proper time to increase many of the donhle-flow- 
ered and other desirable fibrous-rooted perenni;il phints done 
flowering, by sli{lping and parting the rotits : and the proper 
time to begin to do it is about the mi(hlle or towards the laiter 
end of the month. 

Many sorts may now be increased by that method ; particu- 
larly the double rose campion and catcbfly, double scarlet lychnis, 
and double rocket : also the double ragged robin, bachelor's 
button, gentianella, polyanthuses, auriculas, double dai.sies, large 
heart’s-case, campanula, and several other such like kinds ol 
fibrous-rooted perennials. 

The method Ls this ; where the plants have grown into large 
tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up entirely out of the 
earth, .then let it be parted, or divided into as many separate 
plants as you shall see convenient, but not into wry small sets : 
hut in parting them, take care to do it in such a manner jcs 
every plant or slip so separated may be properly furnished with 
roots. 

When the root is thus parted into several slips or distinct 
plants, let every such *slip or plant be t^imme^d, by cutting oft‘ 
any Straggling or broken parts of the roots, pick off any dead 
or broken leaves, and trim the other parts as you shall sec 

necessary, and then plant them. 

Or others may be occasionally slipped as they remain in th ? 
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ground, by detaching the outside offsets, with roots to each as 
above. 

They, in the whole, by either of the above methods, should 
generally be planted in a shady border, or where they ca»i be 
occasionally shaded with mats in hot sunny days, till they have 
taken root. Let them be set about six inches apart, close the 
earth well about them, and give some water; and let the 
watering be occasionally repeated, till the plants are fresh-rooted, 
and during the summer. 

These will all take root in a short time, get strength, and 
make tolerably good plants by the latter end of October and 
iNovember ; at that time, or in the spring, tliey may be taken 
up with balls, and planted some in pots, and the rest in borders. 
They will all blow next year, in spring and summer, 8:c., in the 
different sorts. 


SAXIFRAGE. 

This is now^ a proper time to propagate saxifrage. 

The double white saxifrage produces its flowers in the spring 
sciison, in April or May, and makes a beautiful appearance. 

They arc easily propagated by the small granulous offset 
root.s, which they produce plentifully ; they are generally plant- 
ed in pots, but may also be planted in the borders or beds, plant- 
ing several of its .small roots in a little cluster together, that 
the flowers may conic up in bunches ; otherwise they wi^l make 
but little .sliow. 

The pyramidal saxifrage makes a most beautiful appearance 
vviien in bloom ; it is propiigated by offsets, which arise from 
the sides of the plants, and they may now be taken off, and 
cither planted in borders or pots, and will flower next year. 

Likewise the thick-leaved purple, and some other dwarf 
kinds, &c., of saxifrage may also be propagated by offsets or 
slips. 

auricula plants. 

The auricula plants in pots should, some time in this month, 
be shifted into fresh earth. 

For that purpose, provide a quantity of fresh light compost ; 
let this be sifted, or otherwise brokep very small between the 
hands, and then be laid ready. 

Then prick off all decayed leaves of the plants ; detach any 
considerable increased offsets ; turn the plants out Of the pots, 
trim away some of the earth from its roots, or, if old plants. 
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clear away the earth entirely : cut off any decayed part at bot- 
tom of the main root, and let the extreme fibres be trimmed ; 
this done, fill the pots nearly with new compost immediately, 
set one plant in the middle of each, close the earth well about 
the root and bottom part, and fill up the pots properly with 
more compost. 

When the whole are thus planted, let them be moderately 
watered, and set the pots in a shady place, or shade tliein occa- 
sionally from the sun with mats, and water them in dry wea- 
ther till tlie plants have taken root. 

Plant offsets of auriculas : if any are produced on tlie old 
plants, either in plants or borders, i^c., they may now be de- 
tached and planted. — See May. 

SEEDLING AURICULAS, &c. 

The seedling auriculas and polyjinthuses should now, where 
it was omitted last month, be pricked out from the seed-bed. 

Dig for them a bed or border in a somewhat sheltered, shady 
situation, rake the surface even, and then put in the plants, 
about three or four inches asunder, being careful tr) close the 
earth neatly about the roots, &c., and give them a moderate 
watering. 

The waterings must, if the weather should prove dry, be re- 
peated moderately every other day till the plants have taken 
fresh root. 

SOWING AURICULA AND POLYANTHUS SEED. 

This is a good time to sow auricula seed ; and it will also be 
proper to sow the seed of polyanthuses. 

These seeds may either be sown in a border of light earth, 
or in boxes, or large wide pots, or flat wide garden pans, &c., 
and for which purpose, either prepare a bed or border exposed 
only to the morning sun : sow the seed and rake it in ; or, first 
smooth the surface, sow the seed, cover it in with fine earth a 
quarter to half an inch deep ; or illl some pots or boxes of light 
earth about the middle or latter end of the month,— let the seeds 
be sown pretty thick, and cover them in with fresh earth about 
a quarter of an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots must then be set where only the morning 
sun comes, stand th6re \ill the end of next month, and then be 
removed where they can have tlie full sun. 

The auricula seed will probably not grow before the spring, 

but the plants will then come up earlier and stronger than those 
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sown at that season ; giving occasional protection in winter 
from frost and other inclement weather. 

But the polyanthuses will sometimes come up the same sea- 
son, and will stand the wdnter well, and will be fit to plant out 
early next summer, wlien they will have time to grow strong, 
so as to be able to produce strong flowers the spring after, 

CARNATION LAYERS. 

Carn'atiox layers, that have been laid five or six weeks, will 
be well rooted, and should be cut from the old root, and plant- 
ed into beds or pots. 

But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, it 
will be advisable to plant a parcel of the best plants in small 
pots, particularly some of the choicest kinds. 

For that purpose, let A quantity of moderately small pots 
be procured of the sizes 3'i’s or 48*s, and fill them with good 
earth ; tluni take ofl’ the layers, trim their tops a little, cut off 
the naked bottom end close to the root, or slit part, which was 
made in laying ; then plant one layer in each pot, and imme- 
iliately give a little w^ator. 

Then set all the pots in a shady situation, and give water 
as occasion recpiires, till the jdants have all fairly taken root. 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then rc-t 
moved into a more open situation, and remain there until the 
latter end of October, when either place them in a warm situ- 
ation for the winter, or for the principal sorts may form a raised 
bed of some dry light compost, in which to plunge the pots, 
prepared of any light dry earth, mixed with sand, ashes, or 
any light warm soil, formed into a bed the width and length 
of a garden frame, or of two or more lengthways, raised a few 
inches above the common level of the ground when thus pre- 
pared ; then, at the above time (October), plunge the pots to 
their rims in the bed, close together, and in which to remain 
all winte^ to protect the roots more effectually from frost : and 
to he defended in had w^eather with the glasses, (&c. 

But the glasses are only to be put on in severe frosts, snow, 
and much rain ; and must be taken off constantly in mild and 
dry weather. 

Note, Where frames and glasses are wjpUing, the pots may, 
at the above time, be plunged in a bed prepared as above ; then 
place some rods or hoop-bend arches across the bed ; and havmg 
some good thick mats always in readiness, let these be drawn 
over the hoops to shelter the plants in severe frosty w'eather. 
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By plunging the pots into the bed of compost, it preserves 
the plants more securely from frost ; for it then cannot enter 
so easily at the sitles of the pots to hurt the roots. 

The plants are to remain in either of the above situations, 
and in the same pots, till the latter end of February, or the 
beginning or some time in March ; they are* then to be turned 
out with the ball of earth to their roots, and planted into the 
large pots, where they are to blow. — See Fchman/ iim\ March. 

But the common carnation lay(‘rs, that are intcauled to be 
planted in the borders, should be managed in this manner : — 

When the layers are all well rooted, they are then to be 
separated from the old plants, trimmed as above directed, and 
planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let them be set about 
six inches distance every way from one another, and directly 
watered, and the waterings must be ?)ccasionally repeated ; and 
if very hot weather, and the bed, Arc., open to the sun, it woedd 
be of much advantage if the plants could be shaded from the 
mid-day sun till well rooted. 

The layers arc to remain in this bed or border until October 
or November, to gain strength, and then some may be trans- 
planted into the borders, and others remain for transplanting in 
the spring. 


I.AYING CARNATIONS. 

This is still a proper time to lay camatioiis and doulile 
sweet williams ; but this must be done in the beginning of the 
month. 

Take olf all such layers of double sweet williams as were 
laid five or six weeks ago, and manage them as directed for the 
carnation.s. 


PLANTiNO OUT PINK PlPlNliS, 

When the pink pipings, Ac., which were planted in June and 
July, are well rooted and advanced in growth, let thc*n hi the 
beginning and middle of this nAiuth be thinned out and planted 
in three or four feet wide beds, in rows .six inches asunder, and 
give proper waterings : the rest will ho fit to plant out next 
month, and they will all accpiire proper strength for flowering 
moderately the follDwifig year, but in greater perfection the 
second summer. — See June, 

They will obtain a good bushy growth by the end of October, 
when, or in November, or the following spring, some of the 
strongest may be transplanted with balls into the borders, 
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SOWING SEEDS OF EULIiOUS FLOWERS. 

Now SOW seeds of bulbous flower-roots, to obtain new varie- 
ties : such as tulip.s, hyacinths, narcissuses, iris, crown imperials, 
fritillarias, and lilies, the seeds of martagons, crocuses, and of 
any other bulbs. 

These seeds may be sown, about the middle or towards the 
latter end of the month. 

Tliey may be sown either in boxes, pots, or beds. See. ; but 
the convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be removed rea- 
dily to ditferent situations, as the season rettiiires ; boxes, &c., 
for this purpose, may be of any moderate size, about twelve or 
lifteen inches, or more, in width and length, by eight or ten 
deep : or larger wide garden pots are equally eligible. 

They mu.st be tilled within an inch and a half of the top 
with tine light cartli, making the surface smooth ; then sow the? 
seeds thereon moderately thick, and cover them with sifted 
earth, about half an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots are then to he moved to a somewhat shady 
situation ; and, if the weather proves dry, must be at times lightly 
watered ; they are to stand there till the latter end of Septem- 
ber, and tlieii to be removed to a warm part of the garden in 
the full sun. 

Ihit these seeds may also, if you choose it, be sow'n in. beds 
of light earth, and will succeed equally well, with a little care 
of shading occasionally in iiot sunny weather, and some shelter- 
ing in winter from frost. The beds must be prepared in a dry 
warm situation, and should be about three feet broad. 

The boxes, <S:c., or beds, must be defended in winter from 
severe frosts and great snows ; and this is to be done by laying 
dry litter over ami about the outsides of the boxes, or on the 
surface of the beds. 

The plants will begin to appear about the latter end of next 
March, or in April, ike., and must then be kept clear from weeds, 
and in dry weather refre.shed often with w’ater. 

In June and July their leaves will decay, and then the sur- 
face of the earth must be cleared from weeds and litter, and 
about half an inch of fresh earth strewed over the surface of the 
pots, boxes, or beds. • • 

Thus let them remain till the*same time the second summer, 
and then it will be proper to transplant them. 

Then at that time prepare a bed or two in a clean dry-lying 
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spot, and where the earth is light, and each bed to be three feet 
broad. 

Then take up the roots out of the seed-bed, and immediately 
plant them into the beds prepared for them ; let them be placed 
in rows four inches asunder. 

The most ready method will be to draw neat drills, with a 
small hoe, making them about two inches deep, and place the 
roots in the drills an inch or two in distance ; or if very small, 
may be scattered thinly along the drills, and draw the earth 
over them the depth of one or two inches. 

The next summer, at the same time, the roots are to be re- 
moved again, and must then be set three or four inches each 
way apart. 

Thus the seedlings are to be treated every summer till they 
are brought to a state of perfect flowering ; observing at each 
removal to allow more and more room. 

When they are brought to a proper size of growth for flower- 
‘ing, they are then to be managed as the other old roots. 

But it will be several years before some of tlie roots arrive 
at that state, particularly the tulips, which never begin to show 
a flower till the sixth or seventh year; but the advantage of 
raising this and other choice bulbs from seed is, that when tlie 
seedlings are raised to a flow’cring state, and begin to break 
into stripes or variegations, or discover other peculiar properties, 
according to the difFerent^pecies, there will every year appear 
among them many new flowers. 

This is the advantage of raising them from seed ; and like- 
wise among the new flowers there will sometimes be some that 
greatly excel by the lustre of colour, tinges, and regularity of 
stripes, &c. 

However, as the raising of bulbous roots from seed is a very 
tedious process, and so long before they begin to flower, many 
persons hot having patience to wait the time, are deterred from 
proceeding in the business; and it is practised principally by those 
who are particularly curious in tliese kinds of flowers. 

SOWING ANEMONE SEEDS. Ac. 

Sow anemone seed, and the seed of ranunculuses, and spring 
cyclamens. „ ^ 

It will bo most advisable to' sow these seeds principally in 
boxes or large wide-mouthed pots, or flat garden pans. 

The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very light earth: 
the^ seeds are to be scattered thereon pretty thick, and covered 
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lightly with sifted earth, not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep. 

The boxes or pots, with these seeds and plants, are, both 
before and when they are come up, to be managed as above 
directed in the management of the seedling bulbs’. 

REMOVING RULBOUS ROOTS. 

This is still a proper time to remove or transplant, if re- 
quired. several sorts of Jate flowering bulbous roots, now out of 
bloom, such as the roots of martagons and red lilies ; the stalks 
and leaves of white lilies also now decay ; and that is also the 
most proper time to remove these bulbs. 

When the roots are taken up, the offsets must be all sepa- 
rated from them ; and, when this is done, the piincipal roots 
may either be planted again now in the proper places, or may 
be dried and cleaned, and put up till October, and then 
planted. 

But the best of the offsets should be planted again soon, in 
nursery-beds, each sort separate, and there to remain a year or 
two ; and then may be planted among the other flowering 
roots. 

Though as the martagons and other lily kinds having large 
squamous or scaly bulbs, the scales thick, fleshy, and succulent, 
they do not keep well long out of the ground, like the solid 
and tunicated bulbs ; therefore, after being taken up, and the 
offsets detached, it would be proper to replant them, either 
directly, or as soon after as convenient ; or where these bulbous 
roots are grown into large bunches, the outward offsets may 
occasionally be detached without removing the main roots. 

May also remove, where necessary, bulbs of the Persian and 
jBnglish bulbous irises, where it w’as omitted last month : and 
the bulbs of narcissus, spring crocuses, and jonquils, fritilla- 
rias, and most other bulbs whose leaves are decayed, and the 
roots have not put out new fibres, may still be removed, if 
required, either for fresh transplanting them, where necessary, 
or to separate the increased offsets when grown into large 
bunches. 

Por, as observed in the two or three former months, it is 
necessary to take up the best sorts of bulbems ffower roots at least 
once every two or throe years, ift order to separate the increas- 
ed parts or offsets from the large or principal roots; and It 
should always be done as soon as the flower and leaves fade, 
. or at least in a short time after ; for at that period the roots we 
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should be now and then gone over with a sharp hoe, in order 
to loosen the surface and cut up any weeds that appear. 

After this they should be raked over neatly, drawing off all 
weeds and litter, and the surface raked even and regular, which 
will thereby appear fresh and clean, of a neat agreeable order. 

Likewise look over the plants in the borders, or other parts 
of the garden ; and where there are any that discover a very disor- 
derly growth, let them have some })roper regulation in tririi- 
miiig and tying, &c. ; where any hranches or shoots, S.e., ad- 
vance in an irregular or straggling manner, let such be cut otl' 
close or shortened, or others tied np as it shall seem necessary ; 
and cut out all decayed flower-stalks. 

Where the shoots of rambling flowering plants interfere with 
each other, they should be shortened, so that every plant may 
stand single : they always appear to the best advantage when 
they stand clear of one another. 

Take off all withered leaves, and let tin* main stems and 
flowers be well supported with stakes or sticks, in an upright 
direction, and climbing sorts according to their growth. 

When any shoots hang dangling, cut them ofl‘ near the stem 
of the plant. 

Where French and African marigolds, chrysanthemums, or 
other strong-branching annual flowers, produce raml)liug slioots 
near the ground, they should be trimm(‘d up close to the stem 
several inches upward from the l»ottoin. 

This will cause them to form handsome and regular heads, 
and to show tlieinsclves to greater advantage than if the bran- 
ches were permitted to spread near the ground. 

GATHERING ELOWER SEEDS. 

Gathek the seeds of such flowers as are now ripe, in a dry 
day, both of all sorts of annuals and biennials, and of such per- 
ennials as may be required ; spread them on mats to dry in an 
airy place where the sun can come. 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, and put 
them in paper or canvass bags, or into boxes, till the season for 
s,owing them. 


PLANING ArTTMNM. BUl.BS, 

Plant autumnal flowering* bulbs, if any are now out of 
ground, such as colchicurns, autumnal narcissus, Guernsey 
lily, and other amaryllises, autumnal crocus, tkc., planting them 
in beds or borders of liglit earth, and some Guernsey lily, &c., 
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also in pots ; they will all blow or flower the same autumn ; 
some the latter end of this month, and the others in the next 
month, and October. 


THE NURSERY. 

HOEING AND CLEANING THE NURSERY ROWS. 

Take advantage of dry days to hoe and destroy the weeds be- 
tween the rows of young trees and shrubs of all kinds. Let 
this always be done in due time, before the weeds grow to any 
considerable size. 

For when weeds are permitted to stand too long, it will re- 
quire double labour to cut them down ; and large weeds, when 
they are cut, will, if not raked off the ground, or well shaken 
about, many of them, take root and grow up again. 

WEEDING AND WATERING SEEDLINGS. 

Seedling trees and shrubs of all sorts should also now be 
kept perfectly free from weeds ; for these, if permitted to grow 
in seed-beds, would do much damage. 

In very dry and hot weather, it will still be proper to water 
the beds and pots of small, young, tender seedling trees, and 
it will at this time be a great advantage to the plants. 

Likewise often water all plants in pots. 

PRUNING AND REGULATING DISORDERLY GROWTHS IN TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Now is a good time to trim evergreens, and such other shrubs 
as want it in the nursery. In doing this, observe to take out 
vigorous shoots, or shorten them so as to form a more regular 
head ; and cut away any low^ straggling under-growths. 

Where forest trees or any others have made any vigorous 
shoots from their stems, or very rambling growths in the head,, 
it will be proper to cut such shoots off close. 

TRANSPLANTING YOUNG SEBl)LfNG TREES, 

• 

In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a little 

moist and cloudy, you may transplant seedlings, pines, and fliib 

from the boxes and beds where they were sown. 
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It is now to be observed, as hinted last month, that it is 
not meant to make a general transplanting; but only where 
the plants are any ways crowded in the seed-bed, it will be 
proper to transplant some, that they may not stand to spoil 
one another. Observing the same method as mentioned la.'^t 
month. 

PREP A KING (i ROUND FOR GENERAL TRANSPLANTING. 

Tiil ground w’here a new plantation of young trees or shrubs 
is to be made in autumn, should now be ke|)t clear from large 
weeds ; and if there be any now of large growth advancing to 
seed, hoe them up, and rake them off the ground, and carry 
them away. 

Towards the end of this month it will be time to begin to 
trench such vacant pieces of ground as are to be planted in 
autumn with any kinds of trees or shrubs : and in order that the 
ground may he better improved by the rains, sun, and dew, it 
will, in digging, be most proper to lay it up in rough ridges, 
till the time for planting in October and xN'ovemher, &c., and 
then it can be expeditiously levelled down. 

RUDDIN(i. 

Now go over tlie stocks that have been budded three weeks 
or a month, and let the bass be untied, that the parts about the 
bud may not be pinched. 

Budding may also still be performed ; but it must be done 
in the beginning or middle of the month at farthest, otherwise 
it will not prove successful. 

CIIEUKY AND PLUM STt)NES. 

Preserve cherry and plum stones, &c., for sowing, to raise 
stocks for budding and grafting. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

SHIFTING INTO LARGER POTS, Stc, 

• • 

Towards the middle or latter cud of this month, let all such 
green-house trees and shrubs, ^’^c.,as are in want of larger pots, 
or a refreshment of new earth, be shifted, this being a good time 
for doing that w'ork. 
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For that purpose provide a quantity of fresh earth, and some 
proper sized pots or tubs ; these being ready, let such plants 
be taken up out of their pots with the balls whole, then trim 
otf very dry, matted, and mouldy fibres of the roots, which 
spread about the side and bottom of the ball, and trim away 
part of the outward loose old earth. 

Then having put in a little fresh earth in the new pots, set 
one plant in each, and fill it up properly with the new' compost, 
and give it a moderate watering ; so proceed wdth others, and 
remove the pots or tubs where the plants can be shaded some- 
what from the sun, and sheltered from violent winds. 

This is also now a very proper time to shift all kinds of suc- 
culent plants that w-ant larger pots ; such as euphorbiums, 
seduins, aloes, and the various other similar sorts. Observing 
generally on this occasion to allot most of the succulent tribe 
a light dry soil ; a sandy earth, or any similar light compost is 
eligible, in which to plant them, on account of their fleshy 
succulent nature, and great humidity of most of these kinds of 
plants. 

Take them out of the pots and trim off some of the outward 
old eartli with care from the ball, and trim the straggling fibres 
of the root ; set the plants immediately into the new pots, fill 
it lip equally round with new light dry compost, and directly 
give each a little w’ater. 

Then set tlie pots in a shady place, and the plants will soon 
take root. Some of tlie tender kinds may he placed in a gar- 
den frame, and the glasses drawn on at times to protect the 
plants from heavy rains, if such should happen before they take 
root. 

If these plants are shifted at the beginning or middle of this 
month, they will have fixed themselves again tolerably well in 
fresh rooting in two or three weeks. 

PKOCAGATING ALOES. &c. 

The first or second week of this month is a proper time to 
slip or detach suckers or bottom offsets of aloes, and other 
succulents from the old plants, to propagate them. 

The slips or offsets are to be planted singly, in small pots ; 
the pots must be filled with some wrj^ light dry compost. 
These being ready, plant owe in each pot, and close the 
earth firmly about the root of the plants, and water them 
modefately. 

When all are planted, set the pots where they can be de- 
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When all is planted, let the bark-bed be stirred up with a 
fork at the bottom : at the same time let a good quantity of 
new tan be thrown in, and fork up both well together. — See 
July, 

This being done, let the pots immediately be plunged again 
to their rims, and refresh them now and then with water. 

Likewise after shifting, it would be beneficial to give a slight 
shade of mats over the glasses in hot sunny days, from about 
ten to two or three o’clock. 

GENERAL CARE OF PINE APPLE PLANTS. 

The principal care of the pine-apple plants now in general 
is to allot them a large admission of fresh air every warm day, 
and to supply them properly with frequent necessary moderate 
waterings. 

But observe, particularly, in the plants now in full fruit 
ripening, to apply the occasional waterings the most inode- 
pately, that too much moisture may not afiect the flavour of the 
fruit. 

According as the fruit attains full maturity, should generally 
give proper attention to gather it while in good perfection, be- 
fore too ripe, and the high flavour much evaporated. 

PROPAGATING PINES 

As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, should, accordingly 
as they are cut or gathered for the table, give the old plants the 
necessary care, to assist their production of a supply of bottom 
suckers for an increase of new plants ; in which let them be 
managed as directed last month : and the suckers are also to be 
treated according to the method there mentioned. 

Likewise take care of the crowns on the tops of the pine- 
apples ; these also serve for propagation : when the fruit has 
been served at table, the crown should be taken off with a gentle 
twist, and thi.s, where convenient or is required, may be return- 
ed in order to be planted. 

The management of the crowns now is also the same as in 
the last month. 
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S E P T E M B E R. 

WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MUSHROOMS. 

This is now a principal season to begin to provide mushroom 
spawn, and to prepare proper supplies of hot dung for making 
mushroom beds, in which to plant the said spawn for the pro- 
duction of mushrooms. 

"rhesc beds should he made of the best warm horse stable- 
dung, and al)out the beginning, or any time this month, is the 
proper time to provide a necessary quantity, ready for that pur- 
pose ; taking the long moist litter and short dung together, and 
the whole well intermixed. 

But before you work the dung up in a bed, it should be toss- 
ed up mixedly together in a heap, that the whole may ferment 
equally, and to remain till the first great heat is over ; this is 
generally effected in a fortnight or three weeks' time, according 
to the quantity ; it will then be in right order, and you may 
proceed to make the bed. 

But before you make the bed, it is proper to provide a suffi- 
cient quantity of good mushroom spawn ; this is a materia] 
article : and a proper quantity must be procured to plant into 
the bed to produce the mushrooms, for this spawn contains the 
plant ill embryo. 

This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber or melon, 
or otlier decayed dung hot-beds ; it is also often to be met with 
in horse dunghills, which have lain several months ; spawn is 
also to be found in pasture fields and meadows, and should be 
searched for in those places where you see mushrooms rise 
naturally; but I generally prefer the spawn found in dung, either 
in old hot-beds or in old dunghills, or dungy composts, &c., as 
greatly superior to the field spawn, both for the greater cer- 
tainty of being the true salutiferous sort, and for the general 
superiority of its production in good flcvshy mushrooms. 

I have often found excellent spawn in some old dunghills and 
compost heaps ; such as we commohly*sce piled up in large 
‘heaps in the lanes, or on commons near farm fields ; and you 
will generally find it most of all in those dung heaps which con- 
sist chiefly of horse stable dung, observing to search in such as 
appear to have lain for several months ; and may also often find 
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most excellent strong spawn in horse-mill tracts, where horses 
are employed constantly under shelter in turning mills, 8:c., or in 
stable-yards, where horse dung has lain some considerable time 
in the dry ; also in covered horse rides, in livery stable-yards, 
inns, &c., where liorses are exercised ; the places being thickly 
littered with short stable dung, line cakes of spawn are often 
found towards the sides. 

Spawn is commonly found in searching as above, in lumps 
of dry rotten or half rotted dung ; is a white tibrous substance, 
running and spreading itself in the said lumps of dry rotten 
dung ; appearing of a white stringy or lilamcntose nature, and, 
if of the true sorts, has exactly the smell of a mushroom. 

Let these lumps be taken up carefully, dung and spawn to- 
gether, observing to preserve the pieces as entire as })ossible, 
laying them at the same time in a wheelbarrow or basket with 
the same rare : when you have gathered enough for your purpose, 

.let the lumps be laid in a dry place, and covered with some dry 
litter, oil garden mats, till the bed is ready. 

But if the pieces of spawn are wet, or very damp, you may 
lay them thinly together in a dry shady place, where they may 
dry leisurely ; then cover them as above. 

I have been obliged often to buy my spawn of the market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but particularly 
those called the Neat-house gardeners, near Chelsea ; also about 
Lambeth and places adjacent ; wliere many of the gardeners' 
labourers go about at the proper season and collect great quan- 
tities for sale. It may, if closely packed up in hampers, he 
safe conveyed to a great distance. I have more than once 
sent it above a hundred and fifty miles. 

It is sold from about two or three to six or eight shillings per 
bushel; though sometimes, when plentifully procured, is sold 
for quarter the last mentioned price. 

When you have obtained the spawn, you may then begin to 
make the bed as soon as the dung is iu a riglit condition for 
that purpose. 

Choose a dry lying place, either in the melon ground, where- 
in to make the bed, or on any other dry sheltered situation ; and 
the bed should be made generally wholly upon tlie surface of 
the ground : or occas'onrlly in a shallow trench only six inches 
deep, and to the width and length of the intended bed ; and 
the excavated earth of the trench, if a rich, light, mellow soil, 
will serve to earth the bed. 

Mark out on the ground the width and length of the bed, 
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wliich must be at least three and a half to four feet wide, and 
a.s long as you shall think convenient, from fifteen or twenty 
to fifty feet, or more, according to the quantity you intend to 
raise, and is to be made ridgeways, like the roof of a house, 
about three and a half to four feet high. 

Bring in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bed to the full 
extent ; and as you advance in height, draw both sides in gra- 
dually from the bottom, till you bring, as it were, to nothing at 
the top. 

As you proceed in making the bed, observe to shake and mix 
the dung well together, but do not tread it, but beat it down 
firmly with the fork, and permit the whole to settle gradually 
of itself. 

Thus let the bed be carried on, till you have raised it to the 
height of at least three feet and a half, or four feet high, 
finishing; the whole in the form of the ridge of a house, as 

aforesaid. 

Having made the bod, you must let it remain for at least a 
fortnight or three weeks, or a month, according to its substance 
and extent, before you put in the spawn, or at least till the 
heat is become quite moderate ; for the bed will be very warm 
ill a day or two after it is made, and will continue in a great 
heat for many days ; and if the spawn was to be put in while 
the heat is strong, it would be entirely destroyed ; therefore 
have two or three long sticks thrust down into the dung, to 
pull up occasionally to try the heat ; which be sure let be quite 
mild, reduced to a very low warmth, before you venture the 
spawn in : for this is very delicate, impatient both of too much 
heat, severe cold, and copious moisture. 

Remember, after the bed is made, that if there should happen 
to fall much rain before it is ready for the spawn, to cover the 
whole a good thickness at the top with long dry litter, or gar* 
den mats, for much wet would spoil the bed. 

When the bed is in a due condition, let the spawn be brought 
out in a dry day, dividing the large lumps into smaller, and 
plant it in rows lengthways of the bed, observing to begin the 
first row within about five or six inches of the bottom. 

Plant the pieces of spawn in the dung, observing to put 
them just within the surfoce of the bej, ajid let them be put in 
about five or six inches asunder ; when you have finished one 
row, begin another six or eight inches from the first, and so 
proceed till you have planted the whole. 

When this is done, let the surface of the bed be mode quite 
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smooth, by beating the dung gently with the back of your spade. 
Then let every part of the bed, from the bottom upward, be co- 
vered with some rich dry earth about an inch and a half thick ; 
let this also be made quite smooth by using the spade as 
above. 

Or sometimes the spawning is performed by placing the 
spawn upon the surlace of the dung, making tirst a layer of 
earth along the bottom three or four inches width and two 
thick : so placing the first row of spawn upon the dung close 
along the upper edge of the layer of earth, then earth over the 
spawn the above thickness, continuing the layer of earth six 
inches up the side of the bed, place more spawn, as before ; 
and so proceed with the rest, finishing as above. 

Likewise the .spawning is sometimes effected by first earth- 
ing the bed all over an inch and half, or two inches thick, then 
inserting the spawn into the earth close down to the dung, and 
,then add a little more earth over the whole, not more than 
an inch thick, smoothing the surface evenly. 

Then, in either of tlie above methods, let the whole be covered 
with some clean dry straw, or dry long stable litter, a foot 
thick at least, to keep out the wet and cold ; observing, how- 
ever, if you have any doubt of the bed recovering a vigorous 
heat again soon after being spawned and closely earthed over, 
which confines the heat and hot steam, you may cover it only 
but a quarter or half the thickness at first, or not at all for a 
few days or a week or fortnight, if a very substantial bed, and 
the weather is dry ; but if rain falls, defend it above with the 
straw, or dry long horse stable litter ; for if the bed is now 
suffered either to have too much heat or wet, all is lost, so de- 
licate is the spawn — and requires therefore the greatest precau- 
tions in the first setting off, being careful, however, agreeable to 
the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over in due time with 
dry litter, the full thickness above mentioned ; which must be 
continued constantly over the bed in all weathers, night and 
day, and thus the bed, with proper care, will begin to produce 
mushrooms in five or six weeks. 

During the present season, and all winter, the bed must be 
kept constantly covered, night and day, as above, to defend it 
securely from wet and cold : and in time of heavy rains, severe 
frost, or snowy weather, the depth of covering should be aug- 
mented with more dry straw, and over this spread some large 
garden mats or canvas cloth, which should remain constantly 
all winter. 
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And when heavy incessant rains fall, or great falls of thaw- 
ing snow, examine the covering ; if the wet has penetrated 
quite througli, remove the wet straw ; and apply some clean 
and dry next the surface of the bed. 

Or, after tlie bed has been spawned and covered some con- 
siderable time, and the iriushrooins do not seem to come freely, 
or that the warmth of the bed appears spent, may remove the 
covering, except a little next the bed, and apply upon this a 
quantity of warm dry horse stable litter, near a foot thick, and 
other dry litter over that ; and this will promote a fresh mode- 
rate heat in the bed, and prove very beneficial. 

But these beds, in the suiniricr season, may sometimes have 
the covering of litter taken ofi’ for a short time, when a very 
moderate warm shower, and in very hot weather may now and 
then have little sprinklings of water. 

These beds generally begin to produce plenty of good mush- 
rooms in five or six weeks after being spawned; and will con- 
tinue sometimes bearing for several months. 

The spawn, when it begins to run, spreads itself very fast 
every w^ay, and the plants will rise thickly, in a succcssional 
order, all over the bed. 

But sometimes a mushroom bed will not begin to yield any 
plants till two, three, or four months after it is made ; but when 
that happens, it may be assisted by applying a good thickness 
of long warm stable litter, as above intimated, to revive the 
declining warmth, and set the spawn in motion. 

When the bed is in full production, it should be examined 
two or three times a week to gather the produce ; turning off' 
the straw covering very carefully ; and generally gather most 
of the mushrooms while of moderate size, or not exceeding a 
middling large growth, or before they become large ffaps, espe- 
cially for most principal culinary purposes ; though, on some 
occasions, arc required in large flaps, and in others in small 
button growth, the .‘<ize of ordinary round buttons, larger or 
smaller as they may occur — detaching them clean to the bottom 
by a gentle twist ; not cut them to leave the stump, it being 
apt to become magotty, infectious to the succcssional plants ; 
and as soon as gathered return the covering. 

I have sometimes planted mushroom, spawn on the late cu- 
• cumber ridges, made iu Marc4i, April, and May, and in a month 
or two after, introduced the pieces of spawn along the tbp edges 
of the bed into the earth, and covered the places outwardly with 
a little short dry litter : and thus the spawn has succeeded and 
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produced a great number of mushrooms in August, September, 
and October. 


PLANTING AND SOWING LETTUCES. 

The different sorts of lettuces which were sown in August, 
for autumn, winter, and spring use, should be planted out at 
different times of this month into the beds and borders where 
they are to remain. 

Let some good rich light ground be digged for each of these 
crops ; observing, the crop for the same autumn and beginning 
of winter service should be planted out the beginning and middle 
of this month, in any bed or border, in rows ten or twelve 
inches asunder ; but those of the late August sowings, intend- 
ed to stand the winter, for spring supply, are to be planted out 
towards the latter end of this month, in three feet wide beds, 
or in borders, in rows six inches distance, and give a moderate 
watering. as soon as planted. 

Also about the last week in the month, dig a warm south 
border under a wall, &c., for a principal supply of these plants 
to stand over the winter, rake the surface even and smooth ; 
then let some of the best plants be takeit up from the seed- 
bed, pick off broken and decayed leaves, and trim the ends of 
their roots a little, and put the plants in rows, six inches asun- 
der by four inches in the rows. 

If the plants survive the winter, part may be thinned out 
regularly in the spring, and planted in a more open exposure ; 
the rest may remain in the border to cabbage early. 

But observe, if no lettuce seed was sown in the third or 
fourth week in August, to raise plants for the borders, as above, 
you must not, in that case, omit to sow some for that purpose, 
some time in the lirst week of this month, which indeed will 
be soon enough, in warm rich grounds. 

SOWING LETTUCE TO PLANT ^N FRAMES FOR SPRING USE. 

About the beginning or towards the middle, or not later than 
some time between the 10th and 15th of this month, you should 
sow some lettuce of different sorts to plant in frames, &c., in 
October, to stand the winter for use next spring, and early in 
the summer. * s 

These may be protected in ffo-sty or very wet weather, by • 
covering them with glasses and other covering, when neces- 
sary ; and if those which are planted in the open borders should 
be cut off; these will be ready to supply their place. 
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The best lettuces for this purpose are principally the green 
and white Cos ; and may also sow some white, and hardy green 
cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia; but sow most of 
tlie Cos kinds to plant in frames, &c. (See October) ; and the 
seed should be sown in a bed or border of rich earth, in a warm 
situation. 

PLANTING LETTUCES IN FRAMES FOR WINTER USE. 

To obtain lettuces in some tolerable perfection for the table 
in the winter mouths, you should, about the latter end of this 
month, prepare one or more beds of rich earth, in a part of 
the garden where the ground is driest, and lies well to the 
south sun. 

Make the beds the length and width of one or more shallow 
cucumber or melon frames. 

Then let some good plants of the brown Dutch, best stocky 
Cos, and common cabbage lettuce, be taken up from some trans- 
planted beds, with balls of earth about their roots, and plant- 
ed therein, about six or eight inches asunder each way, and 
watered. 

When the weather begins to grow cold, next month, &c., 
you may put the frames over the beds, and cover them with 
the lights occasionally, and other covering in cold nights, and 
when the weather is severe. 

These, by the above management, will be moderately well 
cabbaged, fit for the table, in November and December, &c.; 
and by planting more in October, and beginning of November, 
you will have these sorts of lettuces, if a moderate winter, 
tolerably well cabbaged, in small heads, in January and Feb- 
ruary, and in preferable perfection in March. 

But if, ill November and December, some large plants are 
planted as above, in a moderate hot-bed, under a frame and 
glasses, they will more effectually attain a larger growth, and 
cabbage in better perfection. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

The cauliflower plants which were sown in August will 
require to be planted out in a nursery^bejJ about the middle or 
•:20th of this month. • 

Let a bed be prepared for them in a well sheltered part of 

the garden, where it lies well to the sun. 

Prepare the beds four feet wide, or the width of a garden* 
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frame, in the same manner, and observe the same rules as men- 
tioned the last month, in the article of Cauliflowers. 

Mind to draw out some of the best plants from the seed-bed, 
rejecting such whose stems are crooked and black ; and clear 
the plants from decayed and damaged leaves. 

Plant them in rows about three or four inches asunder, and 
allow near the same distance between plant and plant in the 
row, observing not to plant them so deep as to bury their hearts, 
for that would destroy them. 

When you have planted the whole, give the plants a little 
water to settle the earth to their roots ; observing not to apply 
the w'ater too hastily, so as to break their leaves, or wash the 
earth into their hearts. 

Then, if the plants are small, or backward in growth, you may 
place a frame on the bed, and also put on the lights; but the 
glasses are now to -be continued only for a few days, till the 
plants have taken root ; observing till that period to shade them 
from the sun ; but when they have got root, the glasses are to 
be taken entirely off, and are to he used only occasionally for a 
month to come ; but if there should happen cold nights or heavy 
rains, it will at such time be proper to put on the lights, to 
defend the plants therefrom ; for too much moisture would prove 
very prejudicial to these young plants, and would occasion their 
shanks to become black and rot. 

When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, they 
may either occasionally be transplanted into other beds, protec- 
ted with frames, &c., as above, to remain all winter ; or if not 
very luxuriant in growth, may be continue in thee same beds, 
only some may be planted out finally under hand-glasses next 
month. See the work of October and November. 


MICHAELMAS CAULIFLOWERS. 

Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in July for 
the Michaelmas crop will begin to show their heads about the 
end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Let these be encouraged as much as possible, early in the 
month, by hoeing between, and drawing some earth up round 
the stem of each plapt, ^nd keep them clear from weeds. 

If the weather in this month ,prove3 very warm and dry, it 
would be of advantage to form the earth like a basin round each 
plant, and pour water therein ; this will encourage them to grow 
freely, and produce large heads in October and November : for 
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if they are stinted now in their free growth for want of moisture, 
their heads will be small at the proper season. 

PLANTING BROCCOLI, CABBAGE, ANT) SAVOYS. 

Transplant your last croj) of broccoli the first or second 
w-cck of this month, into the place where they are to remain to 
produce their heads. 

Dig a piece of rich ground for these plants in a warm situa- 
tion, and plant them in rows a foot and a half asunder, and 
observe the same distance between the rows, which will be suf- 
ficient room for this late plantation. 

Likewise, at the above time, plant out some of the stoutest 
cabbage plants of the sugar-loaf and York kinds, &c., of the 
summer and early autumn sowing, for small heading colewort 
cabbages next month, and the two following ; also some late 
savoys for small-heJirted plants towards spring. 

Hoe the ground and destroy the weeds between the broccoli, 
cabbages, and savoys, which were planted out the former months, 
and let some earth be drawn up round their stems. 

YOUNG CABBAGE PI.ANTS. 

The young cabbage plants wdiich were sown the first or 
second week in August for an early and principal crop next sum- 
mer and autumn should be pricked into nursery beds. Some 
of the forwardest about the beginning, and the rest in the mid- 
dle or latter end of this month. 

Choose a piece of good ground for them in a sheltered situ- 
ation ; dig it neat and evenly, and lay it out in beds three feet 
and a half, or four feet wdde. 

Thin out the plants regularly from the secd-bed ; observing 
to take the strongc.'^t first : the smallest may be left in the seed- 
bed a fortnight longer, to increase in strength. 

Plant them in rows lengthw'ays of the bed, about four inches 
asunder in the row, and four to five or six inches between the 
rows, according as the plants, in their respective kinds, are of 
smaller or larger growth ; closing the ground well about their 
stems, and leave the surface smooth. 

When you have finished planting, give them some water ; and 
if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice for the first week or 
^ten days, by which time the jjlants will Ifave taken good root. 

COLEWOUTS. 

The first or second week in this month you should plant out 
some of the forwardest of the cabbage colewort plants, which 
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were sown in the latter end of July and in August, into the 
places where they are to remain both for the autumn and winter 
and early spring service : and in the middle or latter end of the 
month plant out the rest for a general spring crop. — -See Julj 
and August: 

Let these be planted in a free situation of new digged ground, 
in rows eight or ten inches distant in the row : the rows should 
be twelve or fifteen inches asunder. They will be fit for use, 
some of them in October and November of the first plantation ; 
the others will succeed them in regular order, both for winter, 
and spring service. — See the work of JttJg and August . 

PLANTING CELERY. 

Plant out more celery the beginning of this month into tren- 
ches for a successional winter crop, and about the middle and 
latter end of the month plant out a (luantity for a late winter 
crop, and for spring supplies. 

Prepare some trenches for these plants where the ground is 
light and driest. Let the trenches be marked out ten or twelve 
inches, or about a spade wide, and to be digged out five or six 
inches deep, and allow a space of thirty inches, or three feet, 
between the trenches, which will be sulficient for this late crop : 
dig out each trench lengthways, a spade wide and a moderate 
depth, as above, laying the earth evenly in the spaces between, 
which assists in landing up the plants when of proper growth. 
— See July and August, 

Then procuring a quantity of the best celery plants for plant- 
ing, trim the roots and long tops of the leaves, and plant one 
row in each trench. Let the plants be set about five or six 
inches asunder in the row, and water them directly. 

EARTHING UP CELERY. 

Earth up the crops of celery which are planted in trenches, 
according as they advance in growth, that they may be blanched 
of a proper length. 

The first crops will now be considerably advanced, and should 
be earthed up higher accordingly. The other crops in propor- 
tion to their growth. 

Let this work be cjoi*? when the plants are dry, and in due 
time, as you see they require it, » according to their advanced* 
growth : using, for this purpose, the earth between the rows, 
break it properly, and lay it to the plants with care, so as not 
to break the stalks or bury the hearts. 
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TYING UP ENDIVE TO BLANCH. 

Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch the plants white, 
tender, and mild tasted ; observing generally to perform it in 
dry weather, and principally to the largest full-sized plants, of 
good stocky growth and full in the heart ; and in doing this 
work, gather up the leaves evenly in your hand, and tie them 
together with a string of bass, or small osier twig, a little above 
the middle of each plant. 

PLANTING ENDIVE. 

Plant out endive the beginning of thi.s month for a general 
winter crop ; let these be planted in a dry spot in a warm situ- 
ation, allowing them a foot distance each way. 

And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
you should plant out some endive on a warm border, or some 
other dry sheltered compartment, to remain till December, and 
after Christmas before you begin to blanch it. 

This, if it survives the frost, will be acceptable for salads, 
and other uses, in January, February, and March, 

LANDIN(5 UP CAKDOONS. 

The cardoons will be advanced to some considerable height 
by the beginning or middle of this month ; you must then begin 
again to prepare to blanch them higher accordingly. 

The first step towards this work now is, to tie their leaves 
close and regular together, to admit of landing up earth around 
each plant ; for as the plants will be now arrived to a large tall 
growth, and their leaves will spread much, so that the earthing 
cannot be completely done till they are tied up, this you must 
do either with strong bass bandages, small hay bands, or thin 
pliable ropes of straw, or long litter, &c. ; observing to gather 
the leaves up regularly together, beginning near the bottom, 
and tie each plant closely together as high as you shall think 
proper to earth them, which should be advanced two feet high, 
or more, by degrees. 

Then let the earth be very well broken, and lay it up about 
them as high as they are tied ; remembering that every plant 
be earthed singly, laying the earth up iinije round the plant ; 
and at the same time observing to pat it gently with the back 
of the spade, both to fix it in its due place and position, and 
that wet may readily run off. 

Those earthed up now will be fit for use in October, Nov- 
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ember, and December, and the two succeeding months, but in 
severe frost should be covered with dry litter ; which, as the 
plants are of considerable height, should be applied accordingly ; 
or in some fully branched plants, may, at the approacli of 
severe frost, loosen the earth below on one side, and turn them 
down towards the ground, as the covering can then be more 
readily applied. 


sriN.vcH. 

The spinach which was sown in August should now be clear- 
ed, and thinned out to proper distances. 

This work may either be performed by hand or hoe; it is 
not material which, provided the weeds arc destroyed, and the 
plants left regular. 

In dry weatlier, small hoeing them is the most expeditious 
method ; but if the weather is moist, it will be best to perform 
that work by hand. 

Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the distance of three 
or four inches ; observing to leave the strongest ; or the plants 
may be left closer, and thinned out by degrees for use ; and 
let the whole be perfectly well cleared from weeds. 

Where spinach was not sowm last month, it may still be done ; 
and, in a rich warm soil, will succeed tolerably well ; but must 
be done in the beginning of the month. 

Or also where a proper full crop wfis sown last month, a 
smaller portion may be sown the beginning of this, to succeed 
the other in the spring ; and will stand longer before it runs 
to seed at that season. 

YOUNG WINTER ONIONS. 

The young winter onions which were sown the end of July, 
or the beginning, or towards the middle of August, will now 
want weeding : let this be done in due time, before the weeds 
get the start of the plants ; ior, in that case, they would do 
the crop much injury, and also render it very troublesome to 
separate the weeds from them ; and should therefore now be 
properly attended to with particular diligence. 

This work must be entirely done by hand, and with great 
care ; otherwise maw^y cf these young plants will be drawn out 
with the weeds ; for the onions are not now to be thinned. 

Where the sowing of onions was omitted last month, you 
may still sow some seed ; there will be a chance of their suc- 
ceeding, particularly Welch onions ; but it must be done in the 
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first week in the month; or may also sow a few of both sorts 
to succeed those of the August sowing in the spring and 
beginning of summer ; as they will stand longer before they 
run for seed. 


TURNIPS. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown the last montli ; let tliis 
be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be sharp, and of a 
middle size. 

Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
regularly, six or eight inches distant. See Aiifjust. 

SMALL SALADING. 

Let tlie different kinds of small salading be sown once a 
week or fortnight, as you may see it nec(‘ssary, where a regular 
succession is recjuired ; tlie sorts arc cresses, mustard, radish, 
and ra[>e. 

These seeds may now be sown in any free situation, where 
the earth is light and rich. 

About the middle or end of this month, begin to sow these 
seeds on a warmer border, under a south wall, or other fence of 
the same aspect. 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather should prove 
very wet and cold, you should begin to sow some small salad 
herbs on warm borders, or otherwise in frames, and cover 
them with the lights occasionally ; or you may sow them under 
hand or bell glasses, for these plants will make but poor pro- 
gress if they are not protected in cold weather, especially in 
cold nights. 

These plants generally rise best when they are sown in drills ; 
but the drills must be shallow, or may be sown broad cast : 
sowing each sort separate, and very thick, and the seed cover- 
(m 1 not more than a quarter of an inch with light earth. See 
the spring months. 

CHERVIL AND CORN SALAD. 

Sow chervil and corn salad the beginning of this month, if 
not done in August, for winter and early spring use, the former 
for soups, and both of them also for saladst See August* 

• • 

GATHERING RIPE SEEDS. 

Gather seeds in dry weather of such plants as now ripen, 
such as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &c., which you 
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must well attend to in these kinds particularly, according as 
they acquire maturity, and before attacked by the autumnal 
rains or mildew. 

As cauliflower seed ripens late, when most other seeds of 
that nature are gathered, it is apt to be attacked more greedily 
by the green birds and chaffinches, &c., should at that time, the 
beginning, or towards the middle of this month, be well watch- 
ed, to chase away the above kind of birds, which otherwise would 
devour most of the best seed. 

According as the seed ripens, as it seldom attains that per- 
fection all together, cut off the seed branches, and place them 
in the full sun, to harden the seed in a proper degree ; then 
should be thrashed or beat out of the husks, cleaned and bagged 
up, and deposited in a dry apartment. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PEACHES. 

Go over your peaches, nectarines, and other w'all-trees, and 
see that all the branches keep firm in their proper places ; if 
any be loose, or project from the wall, let them be fastened up 
in their due position. 

This prevents their being broken by winds : and when the 
whole lies close and regular to the wall, then all the fruit can 
equally enjoy the benefit of the sun to ripen it ; and it also 
appears decent and agreeable to the eye. 

Where any of the ripening fruit are too much covered with 
the leaves, let some be displaced ; for although a moderately 
slight shade or coverture of the leaves is requisite and bene- 
ficial to the growth of all fruit, yet, in its more advanced state 
particularly, too full a shade is of disadvantage, in some degree, 
so far, that the fruit would not attain either its peculiar colour 
or flavour, in full perfection. 

But the removing of leaves is only to be practised where they 
are uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit much ; and in that 
case they are only to be thinned regularly, still preserving a 
slight covering of leave<j over the fruit. 

VINES. 

Look over your vines again, to see that the grapes enjoy the 
necessary advantage of sun and air, to promote their ripening. 
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Where the bunches of grapes arc too much shaded, let some 
of the leaves be taken oft' ; and where any of the bunches are 
too close confined between the branches, or entangled with each 
other, let them be loosened, so that each may hang fair in their 
proper position, as observed in August. 

If the vines have produced any late shoots in the last month 
let them be taken ofif wherever they appear ; for they are use- 
less, and if left on, they would cause confusion and irregularity, 
and also darken the fruit, and retard its maturity. 

For as grapes will now be ripening, they should have all 
possible benefit of tlie sun to forward them, and give a rich 
flavour. 

Protect ripe grapes from the birds, wasps, <Src., by bagging 
the best bunches in crape, gauze, or paper bags, as explained 
below*. 

rUOTKCTlNG WALL-FRUIT FROM WASPS, FLIES, AND BIRDS. 

Continue to hang up phials of sugared or honey water, beer, 
or other strong-scented liquor, &c., to catch the wasps and flies 
which still detrimentally infest the choice wall-fruit, as peaches, 
nectarines, pears, plums, 8:c., and will also do much mischief 
to the grapes ; as will also the birds : therefore, besides the 
bottles of sweetened liquor, let also some small bags, made of 
thin crape or gauze, be put over some of the finest and ripest 
bunches of grapes. These bags should be made just so large 
as to contain one bunch of fruit ; this will effectually keep off* 
the insects, and also the birds; which would devour these fruits 
at a vast rate. 

But the birds you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets 
before the trees, or hanging up scare-crows of feathers, or in 
extensive walling, discharging a gun or pistol occasionally ; 
but the most certain method to preserve some of your finest 
bunches of grapes from all devourers, is to bag them as above 
directed. 

Or, for want of crape bags, i^c., may use those of white paper, 
but these do not succeed so well, for the sun is then too much 
excluded from the fruit ; and in wet weather the paper being 
wetted, it adheres to the bunches, and damages the berries ; 
whereas the sun and air have free acqpss^ through the crape, 
apd when wet they will very sipon become dry again ; and if 

wet weather continues, no inconvenience attends them by means 

of the bags. 

Hang up phials of sweetened liquor-water also upon the 
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choice kinds of fij'-trees, — for wasps and other insects generally 
swarm about these trees, to feed on the ripening fruit. 

You should also watch birds very well, or they will pick and 
spoil many of the best figs. 

OATIlKlllNO APPLES AND PEARS. 

Now’ begin to gather autumn apples and pears for keeping, 
according as they arrive to mature growth ; many of tlie 
autumn sorts will be ready to take down for that purpose to- 
wards the middle or latter end of the month ; but for present 
service, several sorts will be of eligible growth to pick here and 
there off the trees any time this month, occasionally as wanted. 

However, most of these autumn kinds which now attain 
mature growth serve both for present supply and for keeping a 
moderate time ; but not all winter, like the winter apples and 
pears, as some will probjibly not keep above a month or six 
weeks, others a month or two longer ; in all of which there are 
many very good fruit. 

This work of gathering the above kinds should generally be 
done in a perfectly dry day ; and be sure to let the fruit be also 
quite dry before you begin to pull them ; and all the fruit w'hich 
are for keeping should hang their full time on the trees, but 
especially the late autumnal pears and apples, not till dead ripe, 
but of full growth. — See October, 

About the latter end of this month many of the winter fruits 
will be fit to gather ; but if the weather is fine, let them hang 
on the trees till October. 

When the apples and pears have hung their full time on the 
trees, they will easily quit the wood on being handled ; and 
when they begin to drop off apace, that is a certain sign of their 
maturity, and that they may be gathered. — See October, 

PREPARING FOR PLANTING. 

Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the ground 
where new plantations of fruit »rees are to be made. 

If an entire new border is intended for wall trees, &c., it is 
of importance to add a good supply of thoroughly rotten dung, 
and the ground to be worked to the depth of at least eighteen ^ 
inches or two feet : and if it is light dry soil, it would be an 
advantage to add also some fresh loam or other good substantial 
fresh mellow earth, from a pastured common, or field, &c., but 
particularly to the places where the trees are to stand. — See 
next month. 
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As several sorts of fruit-trees will now appear to have declin- 
ed all growth, by the leaves beginning to discover some signs 
of decay towards the latter end of the month, they may be 
removed for planting ; such as some forward kinds of peaches, 
apricots, cherries, &c., and being thus early planted in autumn, 
they will very quickly take root the same season, to their par- 
ticular advantage against winter and next spring ; give a good 
watering at planting, &c. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Now is a proper time to plant strawberries ; and, if moist 
weather, it may be done at any time in the month : but, if the 
w'cather be very dry and hot, it will be proper either to water 
them plentifully, or not begin jdanting till the middle, or towards 
the latter end of the month. 

The strong young runner plants of the same year, taken from 
beds that bear well, are the proper sets for planting ; such as 
advised next month and in June : and if any were then (June) 
planted out in nursery beds, as there directed, they will be now 
ill fine order for this plantation ; or young olfsets, produced at 
the sides of the old })lants, «are also eligible. 

The jilants are to be allowed good ground ; and generally 
for the principal supjily, allot a situation in the full sun, for the 
advantage of ripening the fruit in the best perfection ; let the 
ground be well dunged and neatly digged, and lay it out into 
beds four feet broad, allowing alleys between the beds from 
eighteen to twenty inches to two feet wide, for the convenience 
of going in occasionally to weed and water the plants, and gatlier 
the fruit. 

These plants should be set in rows lengthways the beds ; the 
rows to be twelve or fifteen or eighteen inches asunder, and the 
plants to be set at the same distance from one another in the 
rows. 

Or they may be planted in borders along the front and back 
of espalier trees, or under walls, hedges, Kc., or some may be 
planted by way of an edging to borders, or where convenient : 
the wood strawberries will succeed both in shady situations, 
near bushes, trees, &c., and in a free exposure : but the other 
sorts should generally be allowed an open sunny exposure. 

It would be most advisable to ^perform this work of planting 
in all the sorts, principally in moist weather, if possible; 
especially if done early in this month ; but not so material if 
later. 
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The principal sorts of strawberries for general pfanting, are 
- — the scarlet strawberry, the hautboy, the large Chili straw- 
berry, the white and red wood strawberry, the pine«apple 
strawberry, and the Alpine or most prolific strawberry, which is 
remarkable for its fruitMness ; for the plants continue to pro- 
duce fruit from June to October, or November ; and if then 
sheltered with a common frame and glasses, will sometimes, if 
open mild weather, continue in a small production till near 
Christmas ; but generally allot most of the scarlet and hautboy 
kinds for the principal supply ; and, of which, more abundantly 
of the scarlet for the main plantation. 

The old strawberry beds will now openly require to be kept 
clear from large over-grown weeds ; or, towards the latter end 
of the month, may begin to prepare for their winter dressing. — 
See October, 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

PLANTING HYACINTHS, AND TULIP ROOTS, Ac. 

In the third or fourth week in this month it will be time to 
begin to prepare for planting the choice hyacinth and tulip roots 
for an early spring bloom. 

Let the beds, &c., for these bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two spades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the surface 
even : and let the beds be three feet and a half, four feet 
wide, laid somewhat moderately rounding, and rake the surface 
smooth. 

Then, either the latter end of this month, or in October or 
November, plant the bulbs in rows, lengthways the bed, six to 
nine inches asunder, and the same distance in the row ; but not 
nearer than six inches, and about three inches deep. 

As to the method of planting in beds, mfy either draw drills 
with a hoe, placing the bulbs bottom downwards in a row along 
each drill, and cover them in with the earth ; or may be planted 
in holes made either .with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or the 
large bulbs occasionally holed. in with a garden trowel: or in- 
stead of either of the above methods, may with a spade or rake, 
trim the earth evenly off the surface of the bed, into the alley, 
the depth required to plant the roots, which then place at a 
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proper distance upon the surface of the Itjfd, pressing them 
gently, with the hand, a little into the earth ; then with the 
spftle cast the earth out of the alley evenly over the roots, the 
depth as above. 

May also plant some in the flower borders, and in pots, 
boxes, &c., likewise hyacinths in bulb glasses of water. — See 
October^ 

Any other bulbous roots may likewise be planted towards 
the middle and end of this month. 

RANUNCULUSES AND ANEMONES. 

Now also, about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, begin to prepare the beds for the best ranunculuses and 
anemone roots ; and may then either be planted at that season, 
or any time aftcr^ till the end of October or November, in open, 
mild, dry weather : either in separate beds, alone, or some in 
assemblage in the borders, &c. 

Let these roots be planted each sort separate, ill rows length- 
ways the beds, not less than six inches asunder, by four, to five 
or six inches distant in jshe row, and about two inches deep. 

The above distance is more room than what is generally 
allowed to ranunculuses and anemone roots ; but when planted 
closer, the plants shoot up in a crowded manner, draw each 
other up weak and the flowers never grow so large, nor show 
themselves to such advantage, as when they stand more distant. 

SOWING ANEMONE AND RANUNCULUS SEED. 

The beginning of this month is still a proper time to sow the 
seeds of anemones and ranunculuses, where it was not done in 
August. 

For that purpose, being furnished with one op more largish 
wide pots, or flat earthen garden pans or boxes, &c. : fill them 
with rich light earth, making the surface even ; then scatter 
the seeds thereon moderately thick, each sort separate, and 
cover them with light fine earth, not more than a quarter of an 
inch deep. 

The plants will come up in about six weeks or two months, 
when they must have a warm sunny situation, and should be 
protected in winter, occasionally, from ^xdessive rains, snow, 
and hard frost ; but they sometiflies, when sown thus late, do 
not come up till the spring. 

About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they should be trans- 
planted into a bed of common earth, and in the spring following 
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they will flower, %hcn, perhaps, they w’ill afford you several 
new flowers that are double, and of fine colours. 

As for the single flowered kinds, the best of them may^e 
deposited in clusters about the common borders, &c. 

CARNATION LAYERS. 

Take care now of the carnation layers ; where there are any 
still remaining on old plants, and properly rooted, let them be 
transplanted now as soon as convenient, some time before the 
latter end of the month, that they may have time to take good 
root before winter. 

The choicest kinds of these layers you may plant in small 
pots for the more readily protecting them in winter. The 
layers of the common sorts you may plant into nursery beds in 
a warm situation, and some of the strongest layers may be plant- 
ed out at once into the borders, or where you intend them to 
flower. 

Any carnation layers as were planted off as above, last month, 
or early in this, should, if a warm dry season, have occasional 
waterings. — See June, July, §-c. 

AURICULA PL.\NTS IN POTS. 

Auiiicctla plants in pots demand attention at this time ; and 
particularly those that were shifted last month, to give occa- 
sional waterings ; but, if they were not then shifted, it may 
not be effected. 

These plants should, if the weather proves at this time very 
dry, be now and then moderately watered ; but, if there should 
fall much heavy rain about the end of the month, it will be of 
advantage to defend the capital sorts occasionally ; for inces- 
sant and excessive wet at that time might prove rather injurious 
in some degree to these plants, on account of their natural 
succulency. 

To protect the choicest kinds of these plants in bad weather 
the most effectually during the winter, let the pots, about the 
latter end of this month, or in October, be placed close toge- 
ther in a bed, open to the full sun ; then to form a low awning 
across with hoop bends, or rods, &c., and when autumnal and 
winter rains, or snoWs,*iC'C., are excessive, let some large thick 
mats, or canva.ss, be drawn ov^r to defend the plant.s ; or tlfo 
pots may be set close together in a garden frame, and the glasses 
put on as occasion requires, which will be more effectual ; but 
let them be fully exposed in all moderate dry weather. 
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However, it may be proper to observe, that as the above 
means of occasional shelter may not always be conveniently 
attainable, these plants are hardy enough to stand the winter 
without that assistance ; only it is of good effect in preserving 
them more effectually in^roper strength and good state of 
growth, that they may flower in best perfection. 

But where there are no such conveniences as above, it will 
in that case be proper, at the end of the month, to place the 
pots in a warm border ; and in heavy autumnal and winter rains 
and snow may turn them down on one side, with the plants 
towards the sun, to prevent them receiving too much mois- 
ture. 

Auricula offsets may still be detached and planted. 

AURICULA SEED. 

The seed of auricula may still be sown, when not done in 
August. 

These seeds should at this time be sown in large white pots, 
or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light and rich, 
and broken very fine, and the seed should be sown tolerably 
thick, and covered a quarter of an inch, or thereabouts, with 
earth. 

The pots or boxes should be placed out of the mid-day sun, 
till towards the end of this month, and then set in a warm 
situation. 

The auricula plants raised from this sowing will flower the 
next spring twelvemonth. 

TRANSPLANTING PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

Dig and prepare borders towards the latter end of the month 
for planting various perennial and biennial flowers ; and in 
which may then transplant some of the strongest and best plants 
which were raised in the spring and beginning of summer, or 
before, according to the different sorts. 

They may be transplanted any time after the middle of the 
month: such as carnations, pinks, and sweet williams; also 
the seeding wall-flowers, stock gilliflowers, and columbines, 
with many other sorts, both seeding plants, and such as vrere 
raised from slips, offsets, layers, pipings,*&d 
* In selecting the above, or any*of the various different sorts or 

perennials, &c., for the decoration of your borders, or other flower 
compartments, generally choose a proper variety, more or less ; 
and if not furnished therewith in your own garden, may obtain 
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them as required at most of the nurseries observing in either 
of which, to prefer those of the fullest good growth according to 
their kinds : and as many sorts both of seedling pLonts, and 
others raised from layers, pipings, slips, offsets, &c., may now 
be readily transplanted with small balffof earth about their roots, 
it should be done accordingly, and the plants will thus scarcely 
feel any check by removal ; or let others be removed with as 
full roots as possible, planting the whole, in the allotted places, 
in a varied order ; and give directly an immediate watering to 
settle the earth closely about the roots. 

They will soon take root the same season, and will all flower 
next year in good perfection. 

SOWING SEEDS OF BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 

The seeds of tulips may stiU be sown, and also the seeds of 
hyacinths and crown imperials, with the seeds of fritilars, and 
of most other bulbs. 

These seeds may be sown in beds or boxes : they will suc- 
ceed in either ; let the earth be rich and light, and broken very 
fine, and lay the surface perfectly smooth. 

Then sow the seed separately on the surface, and tolerably 
thick, and cover them with light sifted earth, near half an inch 
deep. — See August, 

CLIPPING AND PLANTING BOX EDGINGS. 

• 

Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two former 
months, but let this be done as soon in the month as possible, 
that the box may have time to recover a little before winter. 

Now is the time to b^n to plant box where new edgings 
are intended ; but, if very dry hot weather, this should not be 
done in any consideralde extent till towards the middle of the 
month.: or however, if but moderately warm weather, or some- 
what moist season, it may be planted at any time now when 
required, or opportunity serves, as there is no time in the year 
in which box will take root sooner ; giving a good watering as 
soon as planted. — See October^ &c. 

Likewise where there are edgings of box that have been 
suffered to run up too“high and broad, in a rude growth, they 
may now be taken up and replanted in regular order ; observ- 
ing, when taken up for that purpose, to let a quantity of the 
best plants of short bushy growth be plooted or slipped, with 
roots to each slip; the root and top properly trimmed, and 
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immediately planted again in a close, low, neat edging. — Sep 
October, &c. 

This is also a good time to repair any*’ former planted box 
edgings where wanting ; therefore, where there are any gaps 
or deticiencies, let them nbw be mended : the box will be root- 
ed in a month after planting, and the edgings will then appear 
neat all winter. 

For the method of planting these edgings in either of the 
above cases, see October. 

TRIMMING AND PLANTING THRIFT EDGINGS. 

Cut or trim thrift edgings, where grown disorderly or spring 
out considerably in an irregular manner ; in which case cut in 
the two sides evenly, and cut off any remaining decayed flowers, 
and let any irregularity at top be reduced to proper order. 

Likewise may now plant edgings of thrift ; either planted close 
in the method of planting box, or by dibble, so as to form a 
regular edging, or planted only about two inches asunder ; well 
watered. 


CLIPPING HEDGES. 

Finish clipping all such hedges as still remain untrimmed ; 
and let this be done in the beginning of the month, before the 
shoots get too hard. 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have the 
shears in perfect good order, that you may be able to make 
both neat and expeditious work. Let the sides of the full grown 
hedges be always clipped in nearly to the former year’s cut, and 
as straight as possible : for it looks ill to see the sides of gar- 
den hedges much wavered by irregular clipping ; and generally 
observe to clip a hedge in such a manner, as it may run some- 
what narrowing upwards, that the top may be gradually a little 
narrower than the bottom, and keep a good eye in cutting the 
top regularly even. 

Observe, in clipping young hedges under training, to have 
particular care not to cut them too close down above, but run 
tlie top off regularly, so as the stronger and more moderate 
shooting plants may advance as equally as possible ; and cut 

the sides with similar care. . . • • * 

• • 

GRASS AND GRAVEL WALKS, AND LAWNS. 

Mow grass walks and lawns, and let this be always done in 

proper time, never permitting the grass to grow rank, for that 
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Hot only appears disorderly on principal garden lawns, Kc. ; 
but when grown very rough, it cannot be cut with proper re- 
gularity, to form a close even surface ; and generally observing, 
at this time, to mow as close and even as p'ossible ; whereby 
to have a close, firm, regular bottom, against winter, that it may 
remain agreeably neat all that season. 

Likewise let the rough edges of all grass lawns, &c., adjoin- 
ing gravel walks, and principal borders, and other similar 
compartments, be also cut close and neat, with a pair of grass 
shears, cutting in the loose grass close to the firm edge, which 
gives an additional neatness in the general appearance. 

Roll gravel walks, at least once or twice every week, for they 
will not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon, without they 
are well rolled ; and let these walks be always kept very neat, 
not suffering weeds or any litter to appear on them ; and should 
be occasionally swept clean from all loose litter, leaves, &c., 
before they are rolled. 

REGULATING THE FLOWER BORDERS, SHRUBBERIES, &c. 

Continue keeping the general flower borders, and other similar 
districts always very clean, and in the most neat order, — hoeing 
and clearing away all weeds, decayed flower stalks, dead leaves, 
and other rubbishy litter ; and occasionally rake the surface 
clean and smooth. 

On this occasion, should now eagerly go round the borders 
and shrubbery compartments about once a week, and cut down 
the decayed flower stems of such plants os are past flowering ; 
for it looks ill to see dead stems standing up among the 
growing plants, or such as are still flowering in their proper 
season. 

And should also now look over the plants in general, both of 
the herbaceous and shrubby tribe, to regulate any disorderly 
growth, such as where any very strong rambling, or long nm- 
away shoots occur, or any of a disorderly straggling nature ; 
and either cut them out, or prune them to some regularity, 
according to their order of growth, clearing out also all decayed 
parts, and large glaringly withered leaves, &c., that the whole 
may thus be continued in some tolerably regular order, of a 
clean, neat, lively appearance. 

Continue also to tie up to stakes such plants as need support 
OT have been overturned by winds, or borne down by hesvy 
rams, fee, : training them in an upright orderly manner, secure 
in their places, and in proper regularity. 
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About the middle or latter end of this month, begin digging 
vacant beds and borders, &c., or such where the plants have 
mostly declined flowering, both to prepare them for the recep- 
tion of any plants or roots intended ; also to kill weeds most 
effectually, and to give a clean neat appearance. 

PROPAGATING FIBROUS ROOTED PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

This is the time to slip and plant out many kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants, to increase them ; such as rose cam- 
pion, scarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas, Ike. 

Where these plants are grown into large tufts, it will be pro- 
per either to take the roots entirely up and part them, or slip 
the outward offsets as the plants remain in the ground ; and 
plant some of the best slips again in the borders, or places 
where they are to flower ; the smaller slips may be planted 
together in a bed, to remain to get strength. 

Likewise, for increase, may now slip or part the roots of dai- 
sies, polyanthuses, and auriculas, gentianella, London pride, 
Christmas rose, white saxifrage, thick-leaved purple saxifrage, 
double camomile, and thrift, heart 's-ease, &c., dividing or slip- 
ping them as above : and the largest offsets may plant finally 
in the borders, pots, &c., and the smaller ones in nursery beds ; 
or, of the above, the double white saxifrage, is very commonly 
planted in pots, both on account of its small granulous roots 
being more readily preserved together, and for moving in the 
said pots, when in bloom, to adorn fore courts, Ike. ; and is 
occasionally planted in little cli^ters in some principal 
borders. 

The double rocket, likewise, where it was not taken up and 
parted last month for increase, may now be done ; the double 
bachelor’s buttons, with the double feverfew, may also now be 
managed in the same manner. 

The leonuroiis, double ragged robin, golden rod, perennial 
.sunflowers, and all other perennial fibrous-rooted flow'er plants 
that have done flowering, may likewise now be propagated by 
parting their roots ; this being a good season to remove most sorts. 

Now is also a good time to transplant the various knobbed 
and fleshy rooted plants ; and also to propagate them by slip- 
ping or parting their roots; such»as» peonies, flllipendula» 
cyclamen, winter aconite, dens canis ; and the different sorts 
of flag irises, motik's-hood, fr&xinella, and all other such like 

plants, may now be taken up and parted where necessary^ and 
transplanted into places where wonting. 
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TRANSPLANTING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Towards the latter end of this month it will be time to begin 
to transplant many sorts of hardy shrubs and trees where 
wanting. 

But more particularly the evergreen kinds ; as for the deci- 
duous sorts, that is, those that shed their leaves in winter, it 
will be advisable to defer any principal removal of them till 
about the middle of next month, when they will have finished 
their year’s growth, determinable by their leaves decaying ; and 
from that time to the middle or end of March, you may, in open 
weather, transplant all kinds. 

But, however, when there is any planting particularly wanted 
to be done, you may venture to remove most sorts of shrubs 
any time after the twentieth of this month, giving a good water- 
ing as soon as planted ; and there will be no hazard of their 
succeeding. 

Let all such shrubs or trees as are transplanted at the above 
time have a good watering, not only at planting, but if very dry 
weather, and exposed to the full sun, repeat it once or twice ; 
they will not want any more, and they will soon strike root the 
.same season. 


THE NURSERY. 

Begin now, where not ^ne in August, to prepare, dig, and 
trench the ground where you intend to plant out a nursery of 
young stocks for fruit trees ; and also where you intend to plant 
nursery rows of young forest trees ; and any kinds of hardy 
shrubs, the next month, or November, ftc. 

By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this time, 
it will not only forward the bu.smess greatly, but also prepare 
the ground the better to receive the advantage of rains, to mel- 
low and moisten it, which will be a great advanUge to the 
plants in expediting their early rooting more effectually the same 
season. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 

Towards the end of this month you may begin to remove or* 
tmnsplant, in the nursery order, &C., where neceSSJuy, many 
kinds of evergreen shrubs and trees, as those transplanted at thh 
time will freely take root. 
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Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, laurustinus, 
pbillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and many other kinds. 

Obsei-ving as soon as planted, if dry light ground, it would 
be of advantage to water them freely, to settle the earth close 
to their roots. 

TRANSPLANTING DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND TREES. 

In the last week of this month you may also begin to prepare 
for nursery transplanting, many kinds of deciduous shrubs and 
trees ; being such as shed their leaves in winter. 

Particularly such hardy trees and shrubs, whose leaves at 
that time began to decay, discovering that the plants have 
tinished their summer's growth and may be safely removed, 
especially if the weather be somewhat moist. But in removing 
any kind of shrubs or trees at this early season of autumn 
planting, if the ground and the weather prove very dry, it 
would be beneficial, as soon as transplanted, to give them a 
good watering ; though, if very dry weather, it will be better to 
defer all planting till next month or November. 

There is, however, great advantage in making early planta- 
tions next month, or November ; that is, in transplanting soon 
after the leaf decays ; the plants having time to prepare for 
taking fresh root before the frost sets in hard to prevent it i 
besides, such trees and shrubs as are transplanted early in the 
autumn planting season will be so well established by next 
summer, that the drought at that time cannot hurt them. 

At this time, however, it is not advised to perform any gene- 
ral nursery transplanting of deciduous trees and shrubs, but 
only such whose leaves are decayed, or hi a decaying state# 
notifying the declined growth of the trees, &c., for that year ; 
and that it is required to have any such of particular sorts 
transplanted as soon as possible, in the latter end of the month, 
not sooner. 

Likewise some sorts of young fruit trees, whose leaves are 
now decayed, may also be transplanted in the latter end of this 
month if necessary, to forward part of the business at the ear- 
liest period of autumn planting but perform no general plant* 
ing till the next month, or November. 

• • 

. .STOCKS TO GIJAFT OR BUD ON. 

l*R£piiLRS ground for transplanting a nursery of fruit-tree 
stocks, for grafting and budding : either those raised from seed 
in the spring, or from cuttings, layers, or suckers, 

u 2 
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If in the last week in tliis month the leaves of any are de- 
caved, may begin to plant some into the quarters, or where in- 
tended, especially if moist or showery weather ; otherwise not 
to perform any general transplantation till the following month ; 
they must be planted in rows two feet and a half asunder, and 
the plants to be set fifteen or eighteen inches distant in the 
rows. 


PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS, BY CUTTINGS. 

Now begin to plant cuttings, of the young shoots of such 
trees and shrubs as will grow by that method. 

By cuttings, the best gooseberries and currant trees are 
abundantly raised: and towards the latter end of this month is 
the proper time to begiu to plant the cuttings ; which must be 
the same year’s shoots, of straight, clean growth ; cut off in 
proper lengths about eight, ten, or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches ; and plant them in nursery rows twelve or fifteen inches 
asunder, by half that distance in each row. 

May plant also in the latter end of this month cuttings of 
honeysuckles; choosing firm young shoots, and cut them into 
lengths of about nine, ten, or twelve inches ; and plant them in 
rows ten or twelve inches distant, and six or eight inches in the 
row ; and generally insert each cutting full half into earth. 

Many other kinds of fioweriiig shrubs and trees are raised by 
cuttings of the same year s shoots ; and the middle or latter 
end of this month i.s the time to begin to plant cuttings of many 
of the hardy kinds. * 

This is rather the best time in the year to plant cuttings of 
laurel and Portugal laurel. 

These cuttings may be planted in a shady border any time 
in this month, but about the middle or towards the latter end 
is rather the best time to do that work. 

In .taking off these cuttings, choose the moderate strong 
shoots of the same year's growth, about ten or twelve inches 
long ; and cut off the leaves at bottom, and half way up the 
shoots ; and then plant them in a shady border, inserting each 
cutting as far into the earth as the leaves are stripped off. and 
water them. 

.PROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 

May now begin the. general propagation of many sorts of 
trees and shrubs by layers, towards the middle and latter end 
of this month. — See Nursery f October, 
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CHERRY AND PLUM STONES TO RAISE STCCKS. 

Sow cherry and plum stones, or preserve them to sow in 
October, to raise stocks to graft and bud upon. — See October. 

GENERAL CAKE O*' YOUNG nCrSERY PLANTS. 

Should now give particular good attention to all seed-beds 
and nursery plantations of young plants of trees, shrubs, &c., 
to have them thoroughly clean from weeds this month, whilst 
the dry warm weather continues, before the heavy autumnal 
rains set in considerably. 

In this business should most carefully attend to clearing from 
weeds all seed-beds and seeding rows of small young plants, 
by occasional hand-weeding and hoeing, as they may admit ; 
and, taking opportunity of dry days, hoe between transplanted 
nursery rows of the different kinds of young trees and shrubs, 
to cut down and exterminate the present growth of autumnal 
weeds, cutting them up radically out of the earth that they may 
be destroyed effectually. 

Continue giving water occasionally in dry weather to all 
plants in pots ; also to any newly transplanted young trees and 
shrubs, both in pot and the full ground. 

Towards the latter part of the month begin to pot off singly 
young tender plants raised this year, and remaining too thick 
together in beds or pots, &c., and that require moving to some 
protection in winter. 

And, likewise, towards the latter end of this month, begin to 
remove tender young trees, shrubs, and other plants in pots, 
Ac., to some warm situation, or place of occasional shelter from 
frost. * 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

ORANGE AND LEMON TREES. 

In the last week of this month,* or spoqer, if the nights prove 
cold, it will be proper to remove the orange-trees, and many 
other green-house plants, into their winter quarters ; but if fine 
weather, they may remain a week or a fortnight longer. 

Let, however, tlie orange and lemons in particular, and such 
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like tenderest kinds, be taken into the green-house at the first 
approach of cold niglits ; for one sharp night would make their 
leaves change their fine green colour ; and they would hardly 
be able to recover it again all winter. 

Therefore, at the tipie mentioned, if cold unfavourable 
weather prevails, take the opportunity of a dry day, and carry 
into the green-house the oranges, lemons, and other plants of 
the more tender kinds, and particularly all the tender kinds 
of succulent plants ; likewise the geraniums, which having soft 
succulent branches, a touch of frost would injure them consi- 
derably ; placing the whole in some tolerable order, till all tlie 
other plants are housed next month, then placed regularly 
together for the winter — See October. 

When the above plants are in the green-house, let the 
windows be opened every mild day to their full extent ; but if 
frost happen, or cutting winds sharply cold, or very damp 
foggy weather, keep the house mostly shut, more or less, but 
‘ generally always close of nights. 

At the time of removing the plants into the green- house, or 
some time before, if any appear of irregular growth, either in 
some ill-placed rampant shoots, lotig runaway ramblers, disor- 
derly straggling growths, or the head irregularly crowded, let 
them be pruned a little, with careful observation, to some regu- 
larity in the general branches ; cutting out also any decayed 
parts, and small withered or dead leaves. 

Continuing, however, proper care of the general collection, 
both in those removed into the green -house, and such as still 
remain in the open air ; giving necessary waterings, but more 
moderately towards the end of the month ; and if the earth in 
any of the pots binds hard, loosen the top, and apply a little 
fresh mould. — See October. 

And let any green-house plants in want of larger pots be 
l^ifted therein the beginning or middle of the month, nor defer 
n much later, if possible, tliat they may have time to strike some 
fresh root before winter. 

Or any young green-house plants raised this year, or before, 
from seed, slips, suckers, cuttings, Ac., such as geraniums and 
myrtles, growing several or many too closely together in pots, 
or any in beds of n^tucal earth, or under frames and glasses 
should now be all transplanted. into small pots, singly, the • 
beginning or middle of this month, and properly watered. Or, 
if any are very small, may plant two, three, or more, in a pot. 
But such of the above plants raised from slips, cuttings, &c.. 
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as are not yet properly rooted, or not much advanced in top 
growth, may remain in, their present pots till next spring or 
autumn. 

Where any young myrtles,,^c,, of one or two years old, from 
cuttings, where bedded into the full ground in May, to gain 
good strength in the summer s growth, should now be trans- 
planted with balls of earth to the roots into proper sized pots, 
one plant in each, for removing into the green-house or in 
proper frames under glasses, next month, giving them water 
at planting, and afterwards occasionally. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


riNE- APPLE PLANTS. 

If the succession of pine-apple plants, which are to produce 
tiicir fruit the next year, were not shifted into larger pots the 
last month, that work should be done the first or second week 
in this month at farthest ; otherwise the growth of the plants 
will be greatly retarded. 

In shifting these plants you must observe to preserve the 
ball of earth entire about the roots, placing them with parti- 
cular care into the larger pots, and fill up the pots with fresh 
compost; then stir up the bark-bed, to renew the heat, as 
directed last month ; plunge the pots again therein to their rims 
and give the plants a very moderate watering. 

But in shifting and ordering these plants let the same rule be 
observed as advised in the two last months. 

But where the plants were shifted a month or five weeks 
ago, and at that time no fresh tan added, it will now be proper 
to examine the heat of the hark-bed, wherein the plants in 
general are plunged : and if you find it is very weak, stir up 
the bark to the bottom with a fork, and plunge the pots again 
immediately to their rims. 

This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continue it in 
a good condition till the next month, when they must be 
removed into the fruiting-house, in a new hark-bed, made wholly 
pf fresh tan, where they are^to remain,* to perfect their fruit 
next summer and autumn. 

Younger succession pines, advancing in proper growth, tt> 
succeed the above, if not only lately shifted, and in want of 
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larj;er pots, should also be shifted therein as above. — See the 
two last months and October, 

admitting AlU, AND WATEUING. 

You must observe to admit air to the plants in general in 
the hot-house or stove departments, every day at this season, 
in warm sunny weather, by sliding open either some of the 
top lights, or upright glasses, or both occasionally, more or 
less, according as the heat of the day increases and decreases : 
shutting all close in due time towards the afternoon or the 
evening. 

The pine-apple plants will require moderate refreshments of 
water, once in three or four days, if hot summer weather and 
there is a brisk heat at bottom ; but if the heat in the bark- 
bed is weak, once in a week will be sufficient ; especially after 
the middle of this month. 


ADDING FRESH TAN. 

About the latter end of this month you should begin to pro- 
cure a proper quantity of fresh tan from the tan -yards, to be 
ready to renew the bark-beds in the hot-house and stove, &c., 
the next month. 

For this purpose you should provide as much new tan as 
will be equal to one half at least of what the bark-pit will con- 
tain, though sometimes two-thirds or more is required, accord- 
ing as the old bark is more or less wasted ; but generally pro- 
vide a sufficient quantity, rather to have to spare than be defi- 
cient at the lime it is wanted for immediate application in the 
hot-house pit as above. 

When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown up into a heap, 
and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and fennent, before 
it is put into the hot house. 

But if it i.s very wet, as is sometimes the case when newly 
thrown out of the tan vats, it should, provided the weather be 
dry, be .spread abroad thinly where the sun comes, to lie tw'o 
or three days, that the sun and air may draw otf or exhale the 
grossest of the moisture ; for if put in too w'et, it will be a 
long time before it will acquire a proper degree of heat. 

The tan or bark fo];,th^ above purpose should be fre.sh, such 
as hath been about a fortnight, or three or four weeks, out of 
the tan-pits ; and also observing, that as some of the tan is 
pretty large, and some quite small, the middle sized bark is 
wbat should be chosen,— !-See October. 
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CROWNS AND SUCKERS OF PINE PLANTS. 

The bed wherein this year's crowns and suckers are plunged " 
should be kept to a good heat, by which means the young plants 
will make good roots before winter. 

If they are in a good bark-bed, the heat will not yet want 
any augmentation : but if the pots were placed upon a dung 
hot-bed, either let a lining of fresh hot dung be applied to the 
sides of the bed, when you find the heat is decreased ; or, if 
the bed is much sunk, apply at present some fresh hot dung 
at top, fifteen or eighteen inches thick, or more, laying, at top 
of this, several inches of light earth, or tan, and in which 
replunge the pots. — See July^ Angxist, and October, 

And about the latter end of this month it will be proper to 
lay some dry long litter or straw round the outsides of the frames, 
which will keep out the frost, and preserve a kindly growing 
heat in the bed. 

When the nights begin to be cold, let some mats be thrown 
over the glasses every night. 

Raise the glasses a little in the middle of the day, to let out 
the steam, and to admit air to the plants. 

Give these young plants also occasional moderate water- 

GENERAL CARE OF THE PLANTS IN THE HOT-HOVSE. 

CbNTiNUE the care of all other tender plants in the hot-house 
or stove ; let them be carefully looked over, two or three 
times a week, to see where water is wanted, as some will 
require it every two or three days, and the generality will need 
to be refreshed twice a week, if hot weather, particularly all 
the woody and most of the herbaceous kinds, but less in the 
succulent plants. 

Observe nearly the same care in the general management as 
in the two or three last months, both in giving air, watering, 
cleaning, and shifting, where necessary, into fresh earth, or 
larger pots ; as also to propagate by cuttings, layers, suckers, &c. 

PREPARING COMPOST. 

Prepare compost for the various plains of this department. 

* For the pines procure a quantity of light rich kitchen garden 
earth, and, if pos.<ible, an equal portion of good light surface 
loam, from a pasture-common or field, Ike,, adding also a supply 
of dry rotten dung ; blending tlie whole well together in a heap* 
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in the sun and full air ; and if it remains thus several months, 
and turned over two or three times, it will be an additional 
""advantage. 

Likewise, for the most of the shrubbery tribe and herbaceous 
plants, in the hot<house, prepare a compost of any good light 
garden earth, and light mellow surface loam, and dry rotten 
dung. 

But for the succulent tribe, should have a composition of the 
lightest dry soils ; for as those plants themselves abound in 
humidity, rich or moist strong soils would occasion them to rot, 
especially those of a more fleshy, succulent growth. 


OCTOBER. 

, WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PLANTlN(i EARLY BEANS. 

The latter end of this month you may plant some beans for an 
early crop the succeeding summer. 

Those which are planted now, if they survive the winter’s 
frost, &c., will come in for use the end of May, or beginning of 
June. 

The mazagan bean is the best to plant at this season, for 
they will come earlier than any other, and are excellent bearers, 
though but of humble growth ; and they will stand the winter 
better than the larger sorts; though as the beans are very 
small, and as they should he gathered for use while quite young, 
otherwise will be rank tasted, they are not eligible to plant for 
any considerable crops, only a sufficiency to furnish the earliest 
production ; planting a moderate portion now, to have a chance 
of some to gather in the earliest season ; but not to depend on 
those wholly, as the plants in their early Infant state, in winter, 
are liable to be cut oflT by severe frost ; so should reserve a 
larger planting for next month or December, and if they hap* 
pen all to succeed, they will supply the table in regular suc- 
cession. , , 

A warm border under a south .wall, or other south fence, is • 
the best situation to plant these beans in at this season. 

Plant them in row^s across the border ; that is, provided the 
bother is five or six feet wide ; and observing that the rows are 
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to be two feet and a half asunder^ which will be room enough 
for this sort ; and the beans to be planted about two or three 
inches distant in the rows, and an inch and a half, or not more 
than two inches deep. 

You may also put one row lengthways of the border, within 
two or three inches of the wall ; these will sometimes outlive 
the winter, when those at a great distance from the wall are 
cut off. 

But if the border is narrow, you had better plant only one or 
two rows lengthways, that is, one row near the wall, and, if 
the border admit of two rows, plant the other two feet and a 
half from the first. 

They may be planted either with a blunt dibble, inserting 
them in an inch and a half, or near two inches deep ; or, for 
these small beans, it would be rather more eligible to draw 
drills that depth, and drop the beans therein ; drawing the 
earth over them an equal depth, as above. 

In planting early beans, it often proves very successful first 
to sow the beans pretty thick in a bed of light earth ; and when 
come up an inch or two in height, transplant them into warm 
borders, and other similar compartments. 

The method is this : dig a bed about three or four feet broad 
of good earth, in a warm situation ; this being done, draw the 
depth of about an inch and a half, or near two inches of earth 
equally off the surface, to one side ; this done, scatter the beans 
about an inch asunder, and immediately cover them with the 
earth which was drawn for that purpose off the bed ; or other* 
wise you may either with a small spade, or a common hoe flat- 
ways, draw broad drills across the bed, and scatter the beans 
pretty thick in the drill, and draw the earth equally over them ; 
and thus if severe frosts should prevail before they come up, or 
in their infant state, while remaining all together in this bed, 
or till danger from frost is past, they can be readily protected 
from frost with frames, &c., or with hand-glasses, mats, or Utter, 
till fit to transplant. 

When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a half, 
or two inches high, or but very little more, they should then, 
if mild weather, be transplanted in the above-mentioned bor-^ 
ders, but many generally remain in t|^^ sqed-bed to have occa- 
sional protection from frost tilUowards the spring, then planted 
out ; taking them carefully up out of the seed-bed with their 
full spread of roots, and as much earth as will bang about them s 
pull away the old beans at the bottom, and trim the end of ^ 
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perpendicular root i and then planted in rows, at the same dis- 
tance and in the manner above directed, observing to close the 
earth well about every plant, they will soon take root and grow 
freely. 

By the above practice of sowing the first crop of these early 
beans thickly together to have occasional protection for future 
transplanting, proves often of good advantage j as, cither before 
the plants are ready to be transplanted, or after they have ob- 
tained a proper growth for that purpose, they can all be retain- 
ed in the bed till danger from frost is past; and thus, both the 
seed occasionally and the young plants, by being all contained 
closely together within a small compass, can be readily protected 
in winter from frost by placing a frame or some other covering 
over them, and by that means be preserved ; when those in 
the open ground are sometimes killed, or greatly damaged by 
the frost ; and the plants thus preserved can in proper time be 

soon transplanted. 

Besides the advantage of protecting them in their early minor 

state, the beans by transplanting generally come into production 
several days or a week sooner. 

SOWING PEASE. 

May now sow a first moderate crop of early pease, to have a 
chance of an early production next summer, in May and June : 
they may be sown in the middle or latter end of the month, and 
the produce will come in at an early season, provided they 
escape the frost ; but however, if they are sown any time in the 
month, it will not make a great difference ; and indeed those 
sown in the latter end of the month will have, the better chance 
to succeed. 

The earliest hotspurs are the proper sorts of pease to sow at 
this time. Choose such seed as are new, plump, and sound. 

There are several sorts of the hotspurs ; such as the golden, 
the Charlton, the Reading, and the master, &c., all very good 
pease, and plentiful bearers, and produce good haudsome sized 
pods, well filled ; and of which the Reading and master hotspur 
are the longest, but not quite so early as the others : and there- 
fore either the Charlton, golden, and a variety tliereof, called 
Nichols* early goldeq, av'Oigeiierally preferable to sow fur the 
first early crops. 

A warm south border, under a wall or other fence, is the pro- 
per situation : and in which the pease must be sowed in drills 
^ut an inch and a half deep, either lengthways or across the 
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border, according to its width ; if but narrow, have only one 
drill lengthways, one or two feet from the wall, &c . ; sow the 
pease therein moderately thick and regular, and directly earth 
them over, not more than an inch and a half deep ; but where 
the border is four, five, or six, to eight, or ten feet broad, it 
will be proper to have the drills crossways ; observing, however, 
if there are wall-trees, let the drills be three or four feet asun- 
der, especially if intended to place sticks for the pea plants to 
run upon ; in which, that distance being necessary, both to give 
room for their growth, and to give sufficient space between the 
rows to admit the free air and sun to the trees, in the advanced 
growth of the pease. 

In the latter end of this month or any time in November, 
may sow some early dwarf pease thick together, in a bed or 
warm border, or in pots ; in order to have occasional shelter 
from frost, for transplanting w’hen an inch or two high, either 
in a hot-bed for forcing, or remain as a reserve till towards 

spring, to plant under a warm wall after danger when the frost 
is over, to come in as substitutes in case those planted in the 
borders are killed by the severity of the winter. 

TRANSPLANTING AND SOWING LETTUCES. 

Lkttitcks for the winter service, of the August or early Sep- 
tember sowing ; stout plants of the Cos, hardy, and common 
cabbage lettuce ; brown Dutch and Cilicia kinds, should, in 
the beginning or middle of the month, be planted out in beds 
of rich light earth, in a sheltered situation six or eight inches 
asunder : they will supply the table before and after Christmas. 

Likewise may plant some stout plants in frames, to attain 
greater perfection for winter use. See last and next month. 

Lettuce plants designed to remain where sown for winter 
use, should now be cleared from weeds, and thinned where too 
close. 

The Cos and other lettuces which were sown in the middle 
of September, to be planted in frames or under hand glasses, 
and in warm borders, to stand the winter for spring use, and to 
plant out in that season for an early summer crop, should now 
be transplanted into the places where they are to remain all 
winter ; this may be done about the fiddle or latter end of 
this month ; or as soon as the* plants are fit, advanced two or 
three inches in growth. 

Choose a light rich spot for these plants, in a dry, warm 
situation, and where it lies well to the sun. 
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Mark out a bed or beds for them, the width and length of 
one or more cucumber frames, and lay the surface somewhat 
sloping to the sun, and rake it even. 

Plant the lettuces therein, about three inches distant each 
way; close the earth extremely well about each plant: take care 
that they are not planted too deep, and let the surface of the 
ground between the plants be left perfectly smooth ; then give 
them a moderate watering, to settle the earth to their roots. 

Then put on the frames, and cover them with the glasses in 
cold nights, and in frosty or very wet and cold weather ; but 
have the free air in mild dry days, Kc. ; by which means these 
may be saved, and will be ready to plant out in the spring, as 
a sure substitute, in case those which were planted in the open 
borders are killed ; and if both succeed, they will supply the 
table in succession al order. 

You may also plant some of these lettuces under bell or 
hand-glasses, either alone, set three or four inches asunder, to 
the extent of the glasses, or pricked under those where cauli- 
flowers are planted ; placing them round the outside of the 
cauliflower plants; (See Cauliflowers) % and in^the spring must 
be transplanted into the open ground ; or if not accommodated 
with frames and glasses, or hand-glasses, &c., you may plant 
them in a bed in a warm situation, and then place a low awning 
across, and cover with mats occasionally, in cold nights, heavy 
rains, frosty and other inclement weather. Or in want of the 
above conveniences, prick a quantity in a south border, close 
under the wall, &c. 

Likewise the lettuce plants which were sown the end of 
August or beginning of September, to stand in the open air all 
winter for next spring and early summer ’ supply, should be 
transplanted into the places intended, about the middle or some 
time in this month. 

These you may plant in warm borders, to stand the winter 
without covering ; and if the winter should prove mild, they 
will cabbage early in the spring. 

Let these be planted four or five inches apart, and plant one 
or two rows close under the wall, which will sometimes live 
through the winter, in a firmer state than those at a greater dis- 
tance and more exposed^to the severity of the weather. 

Sow a few hardy cabbage lettuce, common cabbage, and* 
brown Dutch, and some Cos, in a warm dry situation the 
beginning of this month, either to have protection of a frame, 
or to stand the winter without covering; and if they 
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survive the frost, will afford a very seasonable supply early in 
spring. 

CAULIFLOWER TLXNTS. 

Cauliflower plants which were planted in frames the last 
month, to forward them for final transplanting the latter end 
of this mouth under bell and hand-glasses, must be constantly 
uncovered night and day for the greatest part of this month, 
unless the weather should prove very wet and cold ; then, in 
that case, put the glasses on every night, and even in the day- 
time, during the time of heavy rains ; but let the plants at such 
times have air, by setting up the lights considerably behind. 

In the last week in this month transplant finally some of the 
best cauliflower plants into a warm quarter of rich ground, under 
hand-glasses, in rows four feet asunder, w'here they are to 
remain to produce their heads early next summer. 

These are to be covered with hand or bell-glasses all winter, 
generally planting three, or four, to five, or six plants under 
each glass ; and if they all survive the venter, then in the spring 
to thin them, leaving only one or two of the stoutest plants in a 
place ; and thos% thinned out are proper to plant in another 
compartment, to succeed the hand-glass crop. See the spring 
months. 

The ground for this early bell or hand-glass crop of cauli- 
flowers should be rich and light, in a warm situation, and where 
water is not apt to stand in winter. Let some good rotten 
dung be spread over the place, and then let the ground be dug 
one spade deep, and well broken, taking care to bury the dung 
regularly. 

Then mark out the ground into beds three feet wide, and 
allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the conveniency 
of going in to take off, and put on, or raise the glasses. Set 
your line along the middle of the bed, from one end to the 
other ; and at every three feet and a half mark the places for 
the glasses, and for each glass put in three or four more plants, 
towards tbe middle, within four inches of each other, and close 
the earth well about their roots and stems, then give them 
a very moderate watering, just to settle the earth to the roots, . 

When the whole is planted, bring yqpr Jiand or bell-glasses, 
and set them ready ; observingito place one gloss, over every 
patch of plants, as above. 

The glasses are to be kept constantly close, down over the 
plants, till they have taken good root, which will be effected 
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about a week or ten days ; then raise one side on props, either 
of small pieces of wood, stone, or brick-bats, &c., about two 
or three inches thick, or notched wooden pegs, or forked sticks ; 
placing them on the south side, one prop under each glass. In 
this manner the glasses are to remain night and day. except in 
frosty weather, when they must be let down quite close ; but 
if the months of November and December prove mild and dry, 
and the plants are much on the growing order, it will be pro- 
per to set the glasses off in fine dry days, and keep them always 
over the plants in nights and rainy weather ; but in keeping the 
glasses over to defend the plants from excessive or incessant 
rains, if open mild weather, they must be raised two or three 
inches on the warmest side with props above hinted, to admit 
air to the plants. 

But if you are not provided sufficiently with hand or bell- 
glasses, or frames, you may plant some cauliflower plants out 
for good on a warm border, where they will sometimes survive 
the winter, and produce good heads. 

But where this is obliged to be practised, it will also 
be proper to put in a parcel of the plants, ^lose under the 
wall, setting them about four inches apart, and these will 
have a chance to live, if those at a greater distance from the 
wall should be destroyed, and in the spring the superabun- 
dant may be thinned out and transplanted into an open spot 
of ground. 

The cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter in 
frames should also towards the end of this month, if not done 
in September, be transplanted into their proper winter beds of 
light rich earth the dimensions of one or more garden frames, 
as explained in August ; and the frames at the same time be 
placed over them. 

But observe, if the plants are now but small, or backw'ard in 
their growth, it will be an advantage to make a slight hot-bed 
in a trench : making it only about eighteen inches thick of dung, 
covering the top five or six inches deep of earth, and put in the 
plants. See AugmU 

The plants are now to be set in either of the beds three or 
four inches a.sunder, moderately watered, put on the glasses 
close for a week, which will forward their taking fresh root 
^sooner and more effectually ; then give air by first tilting ot 
shoving them down three, four, or five inches, the first three or 
four days or a week, and should then be drawn quite off ©very 
mjld dry day, (see August) ; and are to be defended all winter 
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occasionally with the glasses, according to the directions given 
in each montii. 

Or, for want of frames and glasses, may plant some in a bed 
arched over with hoop-bends, or rods, and defended every night, 
and in bad weather with mats. 


PLANTING CABBAGE PLANTS AND COLEWORTS. 

About the middle or latter end of this month, you may plant 
out some of the strongest early cabbage plants, in the place where 
they are to remain for cabb^ing early next summer. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in a dry lying 
situation full to the sun; and let some good rotten dung be 
applied ; then dig the ground regularly one spade deep, bury- 
ing the dung equally that depth, as, you proceed in the digging. 

The pi ;nts are then to be planted in rows eighteen inches dis- 
tant in the row, and allow the same distance between the row's, 
which will be room enough for this early plantation, as most of 
them will be used before they grow' to any considerable size. 

Or some may be planted out closer, in rows only twelve or 
tifteen inches asunder, to thin out early in small hearted young 
growtli, about April and May. 

Hut let the principal supply of the early cabbage plants 
remain in the nursery beds in a warm situation, till January, 
February, or March, before you plant them out for good ; for 
it sometimes happens in severe winters, that many of the plants 
which are planted out early into a more open exposure, are 
killed by the fro.st. 

In that case you can have recourse to the nursery beds, 
to make good the effects, or to make new plantations. 

Where there are cabbage plants that still remain in the setMl 
bed, let a quantity be transplanted into nursery beds the begin- 
ning of this month, that they may have time to get some strength 
l)ofore the frosty weather begin, planting them in a warm 
situation, in rows live or six inches asunder, by three or four 
inches in the row. 

Coleworts of the* cabbage kinds should now be finished plan- ’ 
ting for .spring supply. See September. 

HOEING BROCCOLI, CABBAGES, AND ALL THE YOUNGERS 

CABBAGE TRIBE. * 

• • 

Give now a general hoeing in dry days to the younger late 
planted broccoli, cabbages, and all the young cabbage tribe of 
some advancing growth in their transplanted state : both to kUI 
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weeds, and to loosen the soil, whereby to forward and strengthen 
the iSlants. 

This would now prove very beneficial culture, not only to the 
late planted advancing young broccoli, and cabbages, but also 
to coleworfs, savoys, borecole, ; taking opportunity of dry 
weather, and with a good hoe cut up all rising weeds, loosing 
the ground neatly between and about the plants, and hoe some 
earth closely about their stems ; and this will forward and 
strengthen their growth aa much as possible before winter; 
and render them more able to stand the rigours of the weather 
in that season. 


WINTER SPINACH. 

Winter spinach must now be kept exceeding clean from 
weeds ; for if these are permitted to grow, at thus time, they 
would soon over-run the plants, and totally destroy or greatly 
injure the crop. These plants are at this season best cleared by 
hand, particularly where there is chick-weed, and such like 
spreading or running weeds. 

Where the spinach was not properly thinned last month, let 
that w^ork be now done in a proper manner, and do it in the 
beginning of the month. 

In doing this, observe to clear away the worst, and leave the 
strongest plants standing at the distance of about three to four 
oV five inches from one another. 

Or the plants may only be moderately thinned now, in order 
to admit of thinning out some, for use by degrees, this and the 
ensuing winter months, and in the spring. 

In this month some of the spinach of the August sowing will 
be fit io gather ; observing, if the plants were left too thick, 
let some be thinned out regularly by the root for use ; but if 
th^, plants wa-e more properly tbiimed, gather only the outward 
laigc leagl^, and the others will advance for use in a successive 
ordfef; ^ 


ENDIVE. 

Continue every week to tie up some full grown endive plants 
for blanching. 

Choose a dry day to do this, observing always to make ' 
choice for this purpose of such plants as are quite or nearly full 
grown. Let the leaves be gathered up regularly, and close in 
the hand, and then, with a piecd of strong bass, tie them neatly 
together. 
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Some people blanch or whiten endive by laying boards or tiles 
flatways on the plants. The plants will whiten tolerably by 
this method, but not so regularly effective and full in growth as 
those whose leaves are tied together as above directed. 

Plant out the late crop of young endive the beginning of this 
month, if not done in September, in a warm dry south border, 
for late winter and spring supply. 

Or to preserve late young endive in winter more securely, 
both from rotting by great wetness of the grpund, and from 
the effects of frost, may, in the beginning of this month, prepare 
a sloping bank of light earth in a warm situation, the sloping 
side fronting the south sun, raised two or three feet higher 
behind ; and having some good middling endive plants, deposit 
them, in the common method of planting, into the south side of 
this sloping bed, tolerably thick or close, that it may^contmn a 
proper quantity ; and, in the ensuing winter, at the approach 
of severe weather,, may place a frame and glasses over the bed, 
or cover the plants occasionally with mats, or thickly with dry 
long litter in rigorous frosts ; they will thus more effectually 
continue in some moderate growth, and be not so liable to rot as 
in the common level ground, where inclinable to be very wet 
in winter season ; and being also warmer situated in the sloping 
bed full to the sun, and having occasional protection as above, 
will be Uetter preserved in fros^^ weather. 

DRESSING THE BEDS OF AROMATIC PLANTS. 

Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and let 
them have the winter dressing. 

This must be particularly observed in the beds of sage, 
savory, thyme, marjorum, and hyssop ; and also the beds of 
mint, balm,’ tarragon, tansey, camomile, pennyroyal, bumet, and 
sorrel ; and all other beds of aromatics, and pothejbs. 

These are now to be treated in the following manner;^ 

Cut dowh alt the decayed flower ' stems close to 
the plants, or to the surface of the ground, according tq«tt^ 
nature or growth of the different sorts, and at the same tlmoi 
clear the beds very well from weeds and litter, and carry the 
whole* off the ground. 

After this, it would be proper, in Jbeds where the plants 
s(and distant fr 9 m one anothey, to lightly dig or loosen the 
ground between them ; or, in old beds, it would be a great 
advantage to get 8om<|.very rotten dung, and let it be ^broken 
amaO, then spread a spiinkltng of it equally over the ^surface 
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of all the beds ; however, where room, as above, having a 
small spade or trowel, dig lightly betw'een such of the plants 
as will admit, taking care if any are dunged, to bury the dung 
a little depth in the ground ; and at the same time, if they are in 
beds with alleys between, dig the alleys, spreading a little of 
the loose earth upon the beds. leaving the edges full and straight. 

Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and the 
plants will reap much advantage from such a dressing, as will be 
seen in spring, when they will begin to shoot. 

But the bed of close growing running plants, as mint, pepper- 
mint, and pennyroyal, and such like creeping rooted herbs, 
will not well admit of digging ; therefore let the stalks, if any, 
be cut down close to the ground ; then hoe, rake, and clear the 
beds from weeds, and then dig the alleys, and strew some of the 
earth evenly on the beds. 

This will both give a proper cultural neatness, and protect 
the roots of the mint, &c., and the rains will wash in the virtue 
of the earth which was thrown out of the alley, and the whole 
will greatly enrich the beds and strengthen the roots j and in 
the spring the plants will rise with vigour. 

RAISING YOUNG MINT AND TARRAGON IN WINTER. 

Where young mint and tarragon is required in the winter 
season, preparations should now be made to raise some. 

For thA purpose a slight hot>bed must be made towards the . 
end of the month for a one or a twodight frame, or according to 
the quantity required ; and make it about two feet or two and 
a half thick of dung. 

Then set on the frame, and cover the bed about four to five or 
six inches deep with earth ; get some roots of mint, and either 
place them in drills, or lay them close together upon the surface, 
and cover them with earth about an inch thick, and plant the 
tarragon by making apertures in the earth ; and give each a 
moderate watering. 

Put on the glasses and observe to raise them behind every 
day to admit air. 

The plants will come up fit for use in a fortnight, or three 
weeks, and aiford a gathering of young green shoots in great 
plenty, for a considerable time. 

PLANTING AND SLIPPING HERBS. 

Plant out early in this month anj aromatic plants where 
wanted ; such as thyme, hyssop, sage, ivinter savory, and pot 
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inarjorum ; choosing good rooted young plants, and plant them 
in four feet wide beds, or in any warm borders, in rows a foot 
asunder. 

May also divide and plant roots of mint, in drills six inches 
asunder, and an inch and a half deep. — See Marche §"c. 

Likewise may slip and plant balm, tansey, tarragon, marjoram, 
butnet, sorrel, pennyroyal, camomile, &c., preserving the slips 
of a tolerable size, with good roots to each, and plant them in 
rows a foot asunder. 

WINTER DRESSING THE ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

As the asparagus stalks have now done growth, and the seed 
berries ripe, where required to save the seed, they should at 
any time this month, or beginning of next, be cut down, and 
the beds have the proper winter dressing. 

Let the stalks or haum be cut down close to the surface of 
the beds ; carry them immediately off the ground j then with 
a sharp hoe cut up all the weeds, and draw them off the beds 
into the alleys. 

This done, stretch the line, and with a spade, mark out the 
alleys, from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, according 
to the width they were first made. 

Then dig the alleys one spade deep, and spread a consider- 
able part of the earth evenly over the beds ; and, as you ad- 
vance in digging, let the weeds, which were raked off the beds 
into the alleys, be digged into the bottom, and cover them a 
proper depth with earth. In digging these alleys, observe to 
do it in a neat manner ; that is, let an equal quantity of earth 
be laid over every bed, and make the edges of the beds full and 
straight ; the alleys should be digged all of an equal depth, and 
the surface of the beds be left even and regular. 

But as old asparagus beds will need an augment of dung 
once in two or three years, and that when designed to assist 
them therewith, this is the time to do it ; but the manure or 
dung must be applied before the alleys are digged, or the beds 
landed up. 

The dung for that purpose ipiwt be very mellow, rotten, and 
none is more proper than the d^upg of old cucumber or melon 
beds :* this must be spread over the beds when the haum and 
.weeds are cleared off ; let this dung Ub 'i^ell broken, and lay it 
an equal thickness, or at least one to two or three jpehes, in 
every part ; point it Jn a little with an asparagus fork ; then 
dig the alleys as above directed, and spread a due quantity of 
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the earth of each alley over the dung and surface of the beds, 
as above directed. 

When the asparagus beds have thus had their winter dress- 
ing, if dry-lying ground, there may be planted in each alley a 
row of coleworts, or cabbage plants ; set the plants six or eight 
inches distant in the row. 

In this situation such plants will, in severe winters, some- 
times survive the frost ; when those which are planted in open 
or level spots are destroyed. 

Or there may occasionally be planted in each alley a row of 
early garden beans. 

The asparagus which is intended for forcing should also now 
have their stalks cut down, and the weeds drawn off the beds 
into the alleys, as above, in the common asparagus beds ; then 
dig the alleys to bury the weeds, and, as you proceed, spread a 
little of the earth also over the beds. 

But that which is to be digged up for forcing this winter need 
not have any thing more done than to cut down the haum or 
stalks of the plants. 

The seedling asparagus which was sown last spring should 
also now have a little dressing. 

That is, to clear the bed from weeds, and then spread an inch 
or two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed, to defend the 
crowns of the plants from frost. 

FORCING ASPARAGUS FOR WINTER USE. 

Where forced asparagus is required for use in winter, may 
now begin to make hot-beds for raising the first crop, for gather- 
ing in November and December ; and for the method, see Feb- 
ruaiyand December, 

If a constant succession is required all winter and spring, a 
new hot-bed, planted with fresh plants, must be made every 
three or four weeks, from the beginning or middle of October, 
to the end of February or March ; which will furnish a con- 
stant supply of asparagus from November till the arrival of the 
natural crops in the open ground, in April or May. 

Or when required to have forced asparagus as early as pos- 
sible in the beginning of winter, may make a hot-bed, and plant 
some asparagus roots therein in the middle or latter end of Sep- 
tember, and they wilf begin to afford a production of small or 
moderate shoots for gathering in the second or third week in 
November. 
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EARTHING UP CELERY AND CARDOONS. 

Cblery should now be very duly earthed up according as it 
advances in height, in order that the plants may be well 
blanched a due length before severe frosts attack them. 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them up 
properly on both sides of each row. Let the earth be well 
broken, and lay it up to the plants, with care not to break the 
leaves or bury the hearts of them, landing them at this time 
considerably high, according to their growth. 

Likewise to cardoons now give a general full earthing, in 
open dry weather, and when the leaves of the plants are dry. 

In earthing thes^ plants, observe, at each time, first to tie 
with a hay band their leaves close together, gathering the leaves 
up regularly. 

Then let the earth be well broken, and lay it up equally of a 
proper thickness, and some considerable height about every 
plant. — See September. 

SMALL SALAD HERBS. 

Where a constant succession of small salad herbs is required, 
continue to sow the seeds accordingly ; particularly mustard, 
cresses, radish, and rape ; as also cabbage lettuce, to cut while 
young. 

Let these seeds be sown now in a warm situation, full in the 
sun. 

But towards the end of the month, if the weather is cold, it 
will, for the greater certainty of having a constant supply of 
small salad, be proper to sow the seed in frames, to be defend- 
ed with glasses ; and for which prepare a bed of light earth in 
a warm situation, for one or more shallow frames ; and if ' laid 
a little sloping to the sun, by raising the back part three or 
four, to five or six inches, it may be an advantage ; break the 
earth fine, and rake the surface smooth, ready for sowing the 
seed. 

Then either draw flat shallow drills from the back to the 
front of the frames, about three inches asunder ; sow the seeds 
therein pretty thick, and cover them with earth not more than 
a quarter of an inch deep, only just core&ing the seeds ; or may 
'smooth the surface with the hack of the spade, sow the seed, 
each sort separate, thickly all over the bed, then with the spade 
smooth it down lightly into the earth, and sift fine mould over , 
it thinly, not more than half a quarter of an inch thick, or only 
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jnst to cover all the seed evenly, and as slightly as possible, at 
this season. 

The bed must be sheltered every night by putting on the 
glasses, and also in the day time when the weather is very cold 
or excessively wet. 

Or, occasionally, for the above purpose, a sloping bed may 
be prepared, ten or twelve inches higher in the back than the 
front, sloping to the south sun ; set on the frame, sink the back 
part, &c., eight or ten inches, that the surface of the bed may 
bt every where equally within eight or nine inches of the glass- 
es, to enjoy the greater benefit of the sun in cold weather. 

But in want of frames, the above salad seeds may, in cold 
weather, be sown in a warm border, under hand or bell glasses. 

Note . — Small salad will sometimes, when the season is mild, 
grow free enough all this and next month in the open air, espe- 
cially on warm south borders ; however, where these herbs are 
constantly wanted, it will, for the greater certainty of having a 
proper supply, be advisable to begin to sow some seed of each 
kind either in frames or under bell or hand glasses, as above. 


SOWING RADISH SKKD. 

You may now sow a small crop of short top and salmon 
radishes, the beginning and towards the latter end of this month ; 
the plants raised from those sowings, if the winter proves toler- 
ably mild, will advance in growth,’ ready for drawing, some 
probably next month, or in December and towards Christinas, 
or after, if open weather, and if they should fail, the value of a 
little seed is not much, and is worth the trial. 

But this seed must now be sown on a south border, or 
some warm dry 4ituation, open to tjie sun \ and in order to 
have a chance of regular succession, sow some bdth in the 
beginning, and about the middle, or towards the latter end of 
the month. Let each sowing be moderately thick, and rake the 
seed well into the ground with proper regularity. 

SOWING CARROT SEED 

• A LITTLE carrot seed may also be sown in the first or second 
week in the month, on a warm border ; as sometimes, from 
this sowing, there wlD Ife a chance of having a few young car- 
rots early next spring, provided* the frost in winter is not very 
severe. 

Though as there is but little dependence on this cropi should 
only sow a small portion for a trial. 
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DIGGING UP CARROTS, PARSNEPS, AND POTATOES, itc. 

In the latter end of the month begin to dig up the main 
crops of full-grown carrots, some best parsneps and red beet, 
ikc,y and such other carrot-shaped esculent roots, to preserve 
them in sand, to be at all times ready for winter service. — See 
November, 

About the middle, or towards the end of this month, begin 
to dig up the general crops of potatoes to house for winter 
use, for the roots will be now arrived to full maturity, and 
should be taken up as soon as possible ; which as having now 
attained their full growth, that if properly housed in a dry close 
place, defended from wet and frost, they will keep good till 
next spring and summer. — See that work directed in November. 

DIGGING AND TRENCHING GROUND. 

Such spaces of kitchen garden ground which are now vacant, 
should, where intended, be dunged, and also digged and trenched, 
that it may have the true advantage of fallow from the sun and 
air in the water season. 

But in digging and trenching those pieces of ground which 
are to lie in fallow till the spring, that of each trench should 
be turned up in a rough ridge longways ; for, by laying the 
ground in this foim, it not only lies much drier, but also the 
frost, sun, and air can have access more freely to mellow and 
enrich it, than if laid level : and in the spring, when you want 
to sow or plant it, the ridges are soon levelled down, and the 
soil thereby also improved and ameliorated. 

The method of ridging or trenching ground is this : — 

Let the trenches be iparked out two feet, or not less than 
two spades wide ; and beginning at one end of the piece, open 
a trench the above width, and one full spade deep, or one spade 
and a shovelling, or two moderate spades deep, according to 
the depth of good soil, or, as may be occasionally required ; 
and let the earth of this trench be carried to the other end, or 
where you intend to finish or fill up the last trench. 

The first trench being thus opened, then proceed to mark 
out another ; which done, pare off the top with all the weeds 
^and rubbish thereon, into the bottom*ofHhe first; then dig this 
second trench, turning the ed!rth into the open trench, throwing 
it up ridgeways, longitudinally, as above-mentioned ; and when 
you have dug to the end of the trench, may either shovel \ip 
the crumbs or loose earth at bottom, throwing it up upon the 
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other earth of the ridge ; or otherwise double dig it ; that is, 
without shovelling iip the crumbs, dig the trench another spade 
deep, if the depth of good soil admits, casting the earth upon 
that of the first spit ; then proceed to a third trench, and pare 
and dig it as before ; and so proceed with every trench to the 
end. 

Such compartments of ground as are occasionally to be 
dunged, should previously have the dung spread evenly over 
the surface, and then should be equally buried a spade deep, 
not more, in the bottom of each trench as you advance in the 
digging. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

GATHERING WINTER PEARS AND APPLES. 

Winter pears and apples should in general be gathered this 
month. Some will be fit to take down in the beginning of the 
month, others will not be ready before the middle, or towards 
the latter end. 

To know when the fruits have had their full growth, you 
should try several of them in different parts of the tree, by 
tumtng them gently upward ; if they quit the tree easily, it is 
a sign of maturity, and time to gather them. 

But none of the more delicate eating pears should be per- 
mitted to hang longer on the trees than the middle of this month, 
especially if the nights be inclinable to frost ; for if they are 
once touched with the frost, it will o||pasion many of them to 
rot before they are fit for the table, even if ever sd* good care 
is afterwards taken of them ; and therefore, on the general 
part, let neither apples nor pears remain longer on the trees 
than the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, for 
they will get no good after that time. 

Observe, that in proceeding to gather the principal keeping 
fruits, both of the apples and pears, generally choose a dry day, 
and when the trees and fruit are also tolerably dry, from about 
ten or eleven o'clock till three or four in the afternoon ; observ- 
ing likewise, that the capital fruHs designed for long keeping 
should all be carefully pulled one by one, and put into a basket, 
taking care to lay them in gently, that they may not bruise one 
another. 
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According as the fruits are gathered, iet them be carried into 
the fruitery, or some convenient, dry, clean apartment ; and, 
if room enough, it v^^ould be proper to lay them carefuDy in 
heaps, each sort by themselves. 

Thus let them lie together about a week or fortnight, espe- 
cially the principal keeping sorts, in order that the watery 
juices may transpire ; as this will make them keep better, and 
also render their flavour much finer for eating, than if they were 
laid up for good as soon as they are gathered. 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keeping 
fruit be then carefully wiped one by dhe with cloths, and lay 
them up where they are to remain upon shelves and other 
compartments in the fruitery, Ac., and thickly covered with 
clean dry straw. 

Some of the finest eating pears and apples you may also 
pack up in baskets, hampers, or boxes, &c., observing to put 
some clean wheat straw* at bottom, and also round the sides of 
the baskets or boxes ; and when they are filled, lay some 
straw at top, and then cover the whole with dry straw, a 
considerable thickness, to exclude the damps and free air ; 
for this is of considerable advantage in promoting their sound 
keeping. 

The more inferior or common kinds, for more immediate 
and general supply, may be laid on the shelves and floor of the 
fruitery ; first laying some clean straw, then lay the fruit upon 
this, observing, if there is plenty of room, to let them be laid 
only two or three layers thick, otherwise may lay them in 
several layers one upon another ; covering the whole with dry 
clean straw, a foot thick at least, to exclude the damp air. 
frost, &c., whereby the fruit will keep much better than if they 
remained open, or but thinly covered, as the damps and air, 
when fully admitted, hasten the decay of the fruit. 

PRUNING AND NAILING. 

About the end of this month you may begin to prune peaches 
and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped ; and you may also 
prune and nail apricots. * 

Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to unnail the 
greatest part of the smaller branches ; • then you can more 
readily use your knife, and mlso can conveniently examine 
the shoots, to see which are fit for your purpose, and which 
are not. 

But I would observe, that if the leaves are not wholly 
X 2 
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mostly fallen, it would be more advisable to defer proceeding 
in any general or principal pruning till next month, as while 
the leaves are remaining on the trees you cannot readily dis- 
cover or judge properly of the shoots, what are necessary to 
retain or (put out ; however, where any trees are defoliated, 
and it is thought convenient to commence pruning, let it be 
done according to the following intimations, which will be 
equally applicable in the ensuing months. 

In procuring these trees, observe that, as they will now 
mostly abound in numerous young shoots retained last summer, 
the superabundant of ♦hich, and the irregular and improper, 
must now be cut out, and to leave in every part a general 
supply of the best and most regular placed of the said shoots 
at moderate distances, that is, three or four to five or six inches 
asunder, and in such regular order below and above, lower and 
higher oh the general branches, as they may seem advancing 
one after another, quite from the bottom, as observed on 
former occasions, in order that every part of the wall, from 
the bottom to the extremity, every way of the tree, may be 
regularly furnished with them ; for these bear the principal 
supply of fruit next year; and observing, at the same time, 
that some proportionable part of many of the former bearers, 
and naked unfVuitful wood, must be cut away, in a shorter or 
longer extent, as may appear necessary, to make room to train 
the young supply, pruning them less or more, as may seem 
exjjfdient ; either generally cut to some best well placed lateral 
young wood they support, and this retained both as a terminal 
leader to each branch thus pruned, and for next summer’s 
bearing ; or any of the said past bearers that are of improper 
growth, or not furnished with bearing wood, cut quite out, 
retaining young below to supply their places ; for these trees 
always produce their fruits upon the shoots of the last summer’s 
growth, that is, principally upon the one years old shoots, 
except occasionally on small spurs on the two or three years* 
wood. — See January, 

But in the course of pruning these trees, observe, by the 
above rules, to cut out casual itaked old wood according as 
it becomes useless, that is, such branches as advance of consii, 
derable length, an(^ ate not properly furnished with young 
bearing wood. — See January, • 

In the next place, observe the young shoots must not be^ 
crowded, or left too close together ; therefore examine with 
good attention, and where the' shoots stand too thick, let some - 
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be accordingly cut out ; but in doing this, be careful to select 
and retain a sufficiency of the most promising and best placed 
shoots, for the general bearers, at proper regular distances as 
above, cutting all the others out close. 

The next thing to be observed is, that all these retained . 
shoots must now for the general part be more oF^less short- 
ened : and this is done principally to encourage them to pro- 
duce next summer, as well as fruit, a due supply also of bear- 
ing shoots properly situated, to train for bearers another year. 

For by shortening these shoots in the winter pruning, it 
makes them more certainly produce next summer a successional 
supply of lateral shoots in proper places ; and the shoots which 
are then produced bear the fruit to be expected the year after 
that. 

But in shortening the shoots, mind to let every one be 
shortened according to its growth and original length ; for 
instance, a shoot of about a foot long may be pruned to about 
seven or eight inches, or a little more or less, according to its 
strength ; one of fifteen or eighteen inches in length, cut to 
about ten or twelve ; and a shoot about two feet long may be 
cut to about fifteen or eighteen inches ; and so in proportion 
to the length and strength of the different shoots, leaving the 
strong shoots the longest. 

The general rule of shortening the fruit shoots of these trees 
is to cut off from about one half to* one third or fourth of the 
original length of the shoots, according to their strength ; being 
careful, however, not to prune below all the blossoifilkuds, 
except where you prune principally for wood, in which case 
cut shorter accordingly ; but for fruit, observe, always, in 
shortening, to leave a proper length, according to the situation 
of their respective blossom buds ; the weak shoots are to be 
pruned shortest, and the strong left longer in proportion. ^ 

But such peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as in general 
produce strong and vigorous unfruitful shoots, must be treated 
accordingly ? the shoots of such trees must be left somewhat 
closer than in moderate shooting trees, and must also be short- 
eped less in proportion. The rule to be observed in these is, 
to cut out close the most rampant shoots, and retain the nK>re 
moderate growth, at only three or {ouc inches asunder ; arid 
in shortening them, cut off no more than about one fourth of 
their origind length ; or some of the most vigorous shorten but 
very little, and some not at all. 

This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous shoot- 
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ing tree to good order, so as to produce moderate shoots, such 
as will bear fruit. 

For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and the 
more the shoots are shortened, the more vigorous will the tree 
shoot.. 

By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at a loss to 
know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apricot trees are, 
according to their different growth, to be treated in the article 

of pruning ; and the rule here mentioned is to bo observed at 

all times in the winter pruning. 

Note, — Observe, that where any of the shoots, now retained 
for the supply of general bearers, have produced any small lat- 
eral shoots, from their sides, these should generally be cut off 
close to the principal shoot, except in casual vacant spaces, 
where may occasionally retain one or more of the best firm 
growth. 

Likewise, generally observe in pruning these trees, that in 
shortening the shoots, to mind, if possible, to cut them at a 
leaf or wood-bud ; distinguishable from the blossom buds by 
being long and fiat, and the others being round and swelling, 
or otherwise prune to a twin-bud ; meaning where one or two 
blossom buds arise at the same eye with a wood-bud : either 
of which rules being necessary to be observed in shortening, in 
order that each may produce a leading shoot next summer, 
forming a terminal leader to each of the said main shoots or 
bearers ; for a fair leading shoot, produced at or near the ex- 
tremity of a bearing shoot or branch, draws the sap more freely, 
and the branches more effectually produce free growing, regular 
sized fruit of full growth. 

Observe further, in pruning these trees, that as we often 
see on the two year old branches some short shoots, or natural 
spurs, about an inch or two in length, and on the said spurs 
there are frequently several blossom buds, but they more gen- 
erally occur in the apricot in particular, though they frequently 
appear in the others, and are all equally eligible to retain for 
fruiting : but have observed some pruners cut these entirely 
away; I however declare against that practice; for some of 
these short natural spurs produce handsome fruit, both in apri- 
cots, peaches, and neotarines. # 

But on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only such of ' 
these spurs as are well placed, and promise by the blossom buds 
to bear fruit ; and such as are naked, and also such as advance 
conriderably long in a fore-right direction, should be removed. 
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For some more general partietilars in pruning these sort of 
trees, see the work of January and Fdtruary, 

When you have finished pruning any one of the above trees, 
let that generally be nailed to the wall in a proper manner, 
before you begin to prune another; for; it is much the best 
method to nail every tree according as you advance in the 
pruning. 

But some direct to leave these trees unnailed till the begin- 
ning of MarcH $ but this not only looks ill to see the shopts 

hang dangling from the wall — the long vigorous shoots are lia- 
ble to be broken by the winds, &c. ; and by leaving the tree 
' unnailed till March, it is losing the opportunity of forwarding 
that business at convenient times in the winter pruning season, 
before that of the spring commences, when a considerable deal 
of other necessary work is required ; and besides, the blossom 
buds will be then so much swelled, that many of them would 
be unavoidably displaced by nailing up the shoots. 

I would therefore advise, as above intimated, to have every 
tree nailed, according as it is pruned. 

In nailing them, continue the general branches arranged 
more or less horizontally, nowhere laid in across one another, 
but let every branch be laid in clear of another, in a parallel 
order, and the supply of young wood trained in similarly at 
three or four, to five or six inches distance, according to the 
state or growth of the tree, and the general shoots ; and let 
every shoot or branch be laid perfectly straight and close to 
the wall. 

For the purpose of pruning and nailing wall-trees in an 
eifectual and neat manner, you should be provided with a per- 
fect sharp knife, rather less than the middle size ; and such as 
is narrow, and but very moderately hooked at the point ; also* a 
large knife, and a small narrow hand saw, for the more readily 
cutting olF large useless old or dead branches, and also a chisel j 
to use occasionally in cutting out larger unserviceable old wood. 

Then for the nailing, should have a very handy light hammer, 
with a perfect flat face, scarcely an inch broad, and clawed or 
forked behind ; and a quantity of the proper garden wall naUs, 
which are of a shortish robust make, not too fine pointed, but 
such (where ^ick walls) as will diivo into the bricks of the 
* wall occasionally, as well as«in^the mortar joints both of brick 
and stone walls ; but for muling to palings, either these Of a 
thinner sort will be proper. 

The next requisite is a quantity of cloth listing, or ^rais, 
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and these should be neatly cut into proper regular breadths 
and lengths ; generally about half an inch to an inch broad, 
and about two to three or four inches long, adapted to the 
sizes of the dilFerent shoots, and smaller and larger branches, 
and generally cutting the ends even, to have the whole in some 
iittle regularity : for in nailing the trees, it would look slovenly 
to see too broad or over long shreds applied promiscuously to 
the young shoots and smaller branches; or others with long, 
unequal, dangling ends hanging down. 

PRUNING PLUiMS, CHERRIES, PEARS, AND APPLES. 

Plums, cherries, pears, and apple trees, upon walls and 
espaliers, may also be pruned in the latter end of this month, 
provided, as before observed, the leaves are mostly all down. 

The method of pruning these trees may be seen in the work 
of the fruit-garden next month ; where it is fully inserted 
according to the successful practice. — See also January and 
February, 


TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Towards the latter end of this month you may safely trans- 
plant most sorts of fruit trees. 

Where a new plantation is to be made, either for the wall 
or espalier, the borders should be trenched one or two spades 
deep, if the depth of good soil admits ; but, at any rate, it 
should, either in the natural soil, or augmentation, be digged 
one. full spade depth of good garden earth ; and it would be 
of great advantage to the trees, if some rotten dung is added, 
and worked in at the same time ; but in already cultivated 
borders of good earth, may, at present, only dig an aperture 
for each tree ; however, for a general new plantation, if the 
borders are not naturally of a good mellow fertile soil, or are 
of a Hght poor quality, some fresh surface loam, or other sub- 
stantial good earth, from a common or field, &c., applied, and 
worked in with the side of the borders, would prove very 
beneficial ; but if a sufficient quantity cannot be conveniently 
obtained for the whole, may apply one, two, or three wheel- 
barrows full, together with some rotten dung, in each place 
where the trees are totbe«p1anted ; this wilj^roAte the growth 
of the trees greatly at first setting off, whi^ is of much impor- 
tance ; and, as most fruit trees are generally prosperous in a 
moderate loamy soil, that in applying additional earth, as above 
ifaany of a proper loamy nature is easily attainable, it may 
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prove of some preferable advantage ; but in default of such, 
any other good earth that can be the most conveniently attained 
will also be very successful on this occasion. 

However, where the ground is already of a good quality, 
as that of any common kitchen garden, 8:c., the above assistances 
will not be needful, as the trees will prosper sufficiently well in 
any tolerable good mellow earth of that nature. 

In making plantations of fruit trees, either for the wall or 
espalier, you should observe to plant them at proper distances 
that there may be sufficient scope to train and extend them 
properly, in their advancing growth, for many years to come, 
without interfering much with each other, as is often the case 
in gardens, where the trees have been planted too close : so 
as in a few years they meet and confuse one another. 

The distance which should be allowed to peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, is at least twelve to fifteen feet from tree to tree ; 
though eighteen feet would be a preferable distance for a 
principal plantation, whereby to have full scope of extension in 
their advanced gro^vth of the horizontal branches. 

Plums and cherries should be allowed the same room to run ; 
though plums will require rather more than cherries. 

Pears and apple trees, for espaliers, should be planted fifteen 
to eighteen, or twenty feet asunder, or, in extensive premises, 
if you allow these trees, at least, twenty feet distance; but 
especially pears that are grafted or budded upon free stocks, 
it would in the end prove of greater advantage ; for although 
it appears a great distance when the trees are first plant^, 
they will effectually fill that space. 

But with regard to the planting these trees in espaliers, that 
is, the apple and pears, it should be observed, that the former 
if grafted on paradise or codlin stocks, on which the trees 
become dwarfish, or of moderate growth, need not be planted 
more than twelve to fifteen or eighteen feet apart; and the 
same of pears on quince stocks. 

Full standard trees, either apples or pears, should be planted 
at least twenty-five or thirty feet distance in the row, andk the 
rows not less than thirty to forty feet asunder, especially for a 
full or continued plantation ; and where sufficient ground-room, 
forty feet asuHder^nd plums and chegries not less than twenty 
or twenty-five feet^istance,«on the same consideration. 

But standard apples, pears, &c., grafted upon dwarfish 
stocks, to form dwarf and half standards, may be planted at 
only half the above distances. 
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PLANTING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT TREES. 

May begin planting gooseberry and currant trees about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of the month. 

Where it is intended to plant these shrubs in a full plantation 
by themselves, allow them proper room, in rows eight or ten 
feet distant, and at least six feet between plant and plant in 
the row. 

At this distance they will have full scope to grow without 
encumbering one another, you will have room to dig and hoe 
between the trees, and also to prune them, and gather the fruit ; 
and the berries will grow large, and ripen freely, and there will 
also be room to plant or sow many sorts of kitchen plants 
between them. 

But it is also proper to plant some of both sorts in a single 
row round the quarters of the kitchen garden, six, seven, or 
eight feet distant from each other in the row. 

Also they may be planted in single cross rows, to divide the 
kitchen ground into wide compartments of twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet width, or more, and should set them about six to 
eight or ten feet distance in each row. 

PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

Prune gooseberries and currants about the end of this month ; 
and the ground about them may then be dug, which will render 
the whole decent for the winter season, and will be of great 
service to the trees ; though, if the leaves are not yet fully 
decayed and fallen, it will be advisable to delay the pruning 
till next month or December ; but shall here give the general 
directions in some tolerable extent, particularly adapted for 
the assistance of those who may occasionally need some inti- 
mations in that process ; as it will be equally applicable in 
practice the following months, &c. 

Proceeding in this pruning, it must be remembered, that, as 
the gooseberry and currant trees produce their fruit both on 
the young wood, and principally on the two, three, and several 
years’ old branches, generally all along the sides thereof, the 
same general bearers, young and old, of proper regular growth 
and expansion, mitst thesefore be contin^d aa long as they 
rennun fruitful, and of proper regularity P-and, from which, • 
to prune out any very irregular growths, and such as are too 
crowdlngly abundant, pruned thinningly ; also casual declined 
unfruitful branches and decayed wood; together with the 
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superfluous, or over-abundant and irregular young shoots of 
last summer, now remaining numerously on the general principal 
branches ; but retaining a selection of the said young shoots 
of best orderly growth, in all vacant or most open void spaces, 
laterally below and above, between the general mother branches, 
one, two, or more on each branch, as may seem necessary, at 
proper distances lower and higher, in some regular order ; and 
generally a terminal or end one to each of the said branches, 
by the rules hereafter suggested : and which general intimations 
should be observed both in the common standard bushes, and 
in those trained to walls, &c. 

Thus in pruning the common standard bushes, should keep 
them trained to a single stem below, and the head or general 
expansion of branches kept open and in some equal regularity, 
and orderly extent around and above ; always kept moderately 
distant, clear of one another ; that where any are too crowd- 
edly abundant, should prune them thinningly to some regular 
order; or others of disorderly growth, either cross placed, 
running confusedly across one another, or any rambling exten- 
sively out of bounds, below or above ; or others out-growing 
the limits of the general expansion, as also any very reclining 
low stragglers, and under growths, &c., pruning the whole to 
proper regularity ; either by cutting some of the most irregular 
clean out, or others pruned in less or more to some regular 
placed lateral young shoot or similar orderly branch, having a 
terminal shoot for a leader ; so as the generd regular branches 
may terminate each in a leading shoot, and the whole stand at 
least five or six inches asunder at the extremities. 

Generally in this regulation of winter-pruning, displace all 
suckers arising from the roots and shoots produced on the 
main stem, whereby to keep every tree trained with a single 
stem clear *of branches below, at least six or eight to ten or 
twelve inches upwards from the bottom. 

And it will be observed by experience, that by continuing 
the trees in some proper regularity, agreeably to the above 
and following general intimations, they in return will always 
produce abundant crops of fruit in best perfection in full growth 
and good quality. 

In young trees of above; such asbare still under training, 
or not yet furnished with a ^proper expansion of branches^ 
should be careful to retain some best well-placed strong shoots 
in proper parts below and above, whereby to form the head 
of branches accordingly, in the requisite expansion ; cutting 
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out close the superabundancy and irregular; likewise cut out 
all lower under growths, and clear away all bottom suckers, in 
order that each tree may be trained with a clean single stem, 
six or eight to ten or twelve inches, as above intimated : and 
the retaiaed shoots designed for forming the head should mostly 
remain entire, to advance as soon as possible to a proper 
extent of growth ; or only shorten any particular shoot which 
outgrows the others considerably, that the whole may advance 
in some regular equality together. 

But ill the full grown standard bushes of gooseberries and 
currants some general regulating pruning will be necessary 
every year, any time from the latter end of this month, or 
more generally November or December, Scc., till February or 
beginning of March, both principally to reduce the superfluous 
and irregular young wood of the preceding summer ; and, 
occasionally, in some of the general expansion of the main 
branches, to cut out casual, decayed, and declining old wood 
appearing of a naked unfruitful state, and others of disorderly 
growths pruned to proper regularity, as it may seem expedient ; 
leaving some advancing young wood below ; or where it may 
seem necessary to supply the place of the old now cut away on 
the above occasion. 

Should generally observe, that when any considerable vacant 
or void space occurs, and that one or more principal branches 
may seem wanted to supply the deflciency, should be careful * 
to retain some strong, well-placed lower young shoots in or 
near the vacant parts, to advance in full growth, whereby to 
form the requisite supply of branches to furnish the vacancies 
in proper regularity. 

As most of these bushes of some advanced growth will now 
abound in numerous young shoots, produced last summer on 
the sides and ends of the general main branches, as before 
observed, many of which being superfluous, or too abundant, 
and others irregular or disorderly, they should accordingly, in 
this pruning^ be cut out (by the rules below explained): and 
of such as are well placed, and of best orderly growth, a 
proper selection should be retained both laterally lower or 
higher on the respective branches, in vacant or wide open 
spaces between, and^gqperally a terminal, or end one, to each 
branch, ^ ^ 

The rule to be observed on this occasion is^ that as most 
of the general principal branches will have produced two, three, 
yr several more shoots the preceding summer, all now remain- 
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ing ;• consisting generally of one at the end of each branch, 
and others placed laterally along the sides, one under another, 
and as, probably, not more than one or two, &c., may now be 
' proper to retain on each of the said branches ; that is, one or 
two best placed of the lateral or side shoots, of good orderly 
growth, left in void or vacant spaces, lower or higher on the 
branches, as may seem most expedient to supply the places in 
eligible regularity ; and most generally one at the extreme end> 
to terminate, and form a leader to each branch, as before 
observed ; either naturally terminal, or any branches advanced 
too considerably in length, prune them in more or less, to some 
proper lateral shoot, to remain for its terminal leader ; and all 
Others of the said shoots, as are superfluous, or unnecessary, 
and others irregular and improper, cut clean out close to their 
origin ; or, in currants particularly, may prune some of the 
small laterals to short snags or spurs, not exceeding an inch 
long, as these will also produce fruit ; but generally cut close 
most of the strong growths of the superfluous and irregular 
both in the gooseberries and currants. 

And generally observe, that, in the regular supply of the 
above retained proper shoots, both laterals and terminals should 
mostly, in the gooseberries particularly, remain entire, or only 
shorten any as are too considerably extended or irregular in 
growth toward the extreme part ; and in the currants, which 
being more extensive shooters, they may have most of the 
long extreme shoots, &c., shortened one-third, or more, to 
keep the head more compact, and within moderate extent, 
above and below ; but not in general shorten the lower laterals 
of moderate growth, only such as may be of much superior 
length. 

That, as in the general course of this pruning, both in the 
occasional regulation of the old and young wood, it being 
essentially proper, as before remarked, to retain, if possible, 
in all the general main branches, a last summer's shoot, as a 
terminal or end leader to each, it should be carefully adopted^ 
where practicable, both in such branches as occasionally /require 
shortening, and in those which remain entire. 

For when any branch being either superiorly extended beyond 
the general expansiego, or in any other irregularity, and 
Requires shortening or pruning* to order, it should not be out 
to a naked stumpy end ; but, if possible^ pruned in less or 
more to some competent lateral young shoot thereof, or other* 
wise to some similar placed lateral branch furnished with such 
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a shoot ; and either of vhich to remain to supply the place of 
the part cut away, terminating in a leading shoot within the 
proper limits ; and in the general regular branches as do not 
want shortening, and are furnished naturally with a ^rminal or* 
end shoot, the said branches should be retained entire together 
with the said terminal shoot, one to each branch ; — and of the 
other general shoots, retaining only some select laterals as may 
be necessary, agreeable to former intimations, cut out the 
superabundancy. 

Likewise by the foregoing general rules of pruning these 
fruit shrubs, let their heads, or expansion of branches, be gen- 
erally kept within some orderly form and regularity; which may 
always be eligibly effected, by occasionally pruning casual long 
ramblers, or straggling out-growing branches and shoots ; either 
cutting them in, less or more, to some orderly lateral young 
wood ; or any very irregular, cut clean out : reserving some 
well placed shoots to supply their place in proper regularity. 

• Finally, let it be generally observed, that with respect to the 
requisite supply of young shoots now reserved agreeably to the 
foregoing order of pruning, they, as before advised, should not 
in general be much shortened, especially on the gooseberries : 
though some pruners cut the whole very short, both in goose- 
berries and currants; but this is not advisable for general 
practice, or only where required to keep the head of branches 
low and close, and in a compact expansion ; this, however, by 
cutting short, occasions their shooting more vigorously next 
summer, in numerous superabundant strong shoots, in a close 
thickety growth, detrimentally to the full growth and timely 
ripening of the fruit in good perfection. 

It therefore would be advisable to shorten moderately, or 
in the gooseberries particularly, retained either mostly entire, 
or only prune such as are very superior in length ; or, in gen- 
eral, not*cut more than about one-third of an ordinary shoot, 
and a strong one about one-fourth : but the currants, being of 
more open growth and extensive shooters, may be shortened 
more generally and more in proportion than the above, espe- 
cially the long terminal shoots, and others of very extensive 
growth ; whereby to form the head in a closer moderate ex- 
pansion ; but the advancing lateral placed moderate shoots, 
shortened more sparingly, or sthaller growths not at all, bui 
mostly remain entire. 

However, it would be advisable in the gooseberries parti- 
cularly, as just above observed, to practise shortening only 
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occasionally ; that is, for instance, where any particular termi- 
nal shoots, or others advanced extensively in lengths beyond 
most of the general expansion, or any as recline much in a 
bending manner downwards, as often occurs in some sorts, or 
in any other irregular direction, may generally prune such 
shoots, less or more accordingly, to some regular order ; retain- 
ing most of the others at their full length. 

And thus, by observing some proper moderation and regu- 
larity in pruning the general reserved shoots, the trees of both 
these sorts will shoot more moderately accordingly the follow, 
ing summer ; whereby the general branches will remain more 
open and detachedly distinct, in a proper degree to admit of 
full access to the beneficial influence of sun and air, &c. ; by 
which the production of fruit will be superior, larger, and for- 
warder in growth, and ripen sooner in its proper flavour. 

Having thus far concluded the essential observations for 
pruning the common standard bushes, it remains to give some 
intimations relative to pruning those trained to walls, or paHngs, 
tS:c. ; for which shall refer to the work of the Fruit Garden 
in the two ensuing months, and January, 

PROPAGATIN(} GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANT TREES. 

Plant cuttings and suckers of gooseberries and currants ; 
being the most general and plenteous method of propagating 
these shrubs. 

The proper cuttings for planting must be shoots of the last 
summer’s production, of straight clean growth ; let them be taken 
from healthy trees, and such as are remarkable, according to 
their kinds, for bearing the finest fruit : let each be shortened 
from about ten to twelve or fifteen to eighteen inches long, ac- 
cording to its strength. 

Let them be planted in rows ten or twelve inches asunder, 
inserting each cutting one third, or near half way in the earth. 

DRESSING THE STRAWBERRY BEDS, AND MAKING NEW 
PLANTATIONS. 

The strawberry beds should, some time in this month, have 
their winter dressing. 

Choose a dry day to do this work ; let all the runners or 
strings be cleared away close to the h€«d*of the main plants; 
then let the beds be thoroughly cleared from weeds, and let 
all the rubbish be carried off the ground. * 

Then, if there be room between the plants, by having been 
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kept to distinct heads, or single bunches, which is greatly 
preferable, let the earth be loosened to a little depth with a 
small spade or with a hoe; not to disturb the roots: and 
others, if the plants are in beds, with alleys between, line out 
the alleys the proper width, and let the alleys then be regu- 
larly digged a moderate depth : and spread some of the earth 
over the beds, neatly between, and close about every clump 
of plants. 

And this, in the whole, will prove very beneficial culture, 
in promoting strength, and a plentiful production of large fruit. 

In dressing these plants, it would be of much advantage to 
preserve the main plants singly, not permitted to spread over 
the whole surface of the bed, but kept as it were in single or 
distinct bunches or heads ; and they will produce larger and 
finer fruit accordingly. 

PRUNING RASPBERRY PLANTS. 

Prune raspberries. In doing this, let it be observed, that 
all the old stems or bearers, that produced the fruit last summer 
must now be cut out, for these, wholly decaying in winter, 
never bear but once ; and therefore a general successional 
supply of the young sucker stems produced from the root last 
summer, in succession to the old, must now be selected for 
the next year’s bearers, to produce the fruit to be expected 
the following summer ; and to make room for which, let all 
the old stems, above intimated, be cut down close to the 
ground ; and selecting three or four to five or six of the best 
strongest young shoots on each main root or stool, let all the 
rest above that number be cut away close to the surface of the 
earth ; and at tlie same time let all the straggling shoots thereof 
between the rows be eradicated. 

Each of the shoots which are left to bear must be shortened ; 
the rule in shortening these is — to take off about one fourth, 
or one third, or thereabouts, of the original length of each shoot, 
according to the different growths, generally cutting them near 
the top part, at the bending, or a little below. 

When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, and 
then dig the ground. 

In digging, obsejve to take up and clear awajr all straggling 
shoots and roots between the i:ows as do not belong to the m^n 
plants. , This digging will strengthen the roots, &c., and the 
ground* will lie clean and neat all winter. 
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PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 

This is a good season to plant ra.spberries, where a new 
plantation is wanted. 

Observe, it is the young shoots or suckers which arise every 
summer from the old roots that are proper plants for the propa- 
gating of them, and for a fresh plantation. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and where the 
ground is good ; and if you dig in some very rotten dung, it 
will be an advantage to the plants, and promote a production of 
large fruit. 

In choosing the plants for this plantation, observe to take 
the outward young offset sucker stems, or occasionally the 
suckers produced between the main stools, that are of some 
tolerable strong growth, all of the last summer’s production, 
not less than two feet, but more eligible of three or four feet 
long, with strength in proportion, — digging them up with full 
roots, preferring those with roots the most fibrous, for this is 
material in those plants ; and, as sometimes one, two, or more 
buds appear formed on the root near the bottom of the stem for 
next summer s shoots, such plants are particularly to be chosen, 
though, &s this does not always occur, choose good plants as 
above. 

Having procured the plants, consisting each of one strong 
shoot well rooted, shorten the shoots a little, and let the ends 
of the roots also be trimmed, and cut away any hard, woody 
root part ; then put in the plants in rows four or five feet 
distant, and let them be planted a yard distant from one another 
ill the row ; they will produce some fruit next summer, but 
more abundantly the second year. 

PROPAGATING FRUIT TREES BY LAYERS. 

By layers of the young shoots, may propagate vines, mul- 
berries, figs, filberts, &c., laying them bendingly into the earth, 
three, four, or five inches deep, with the tops out, and they 
will be all well rooted by this time twelvemonth. 

Or vines, &c., may also be layed in pots, one layer in each, 
of the young shoots, either drawing the layer through the hole 
at bottom, filling up the pot with earth, or introduced bend* 
ingly at top Into the earth in the pot tlie depth as above* 
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AURICULA PLANTS. 

The auricula plants in pots must be now removed to a shel- 
tered dry situation in the full sun ; and if where they could be 
occasionally defended from excessive rains, snow, and severe 
frost during the winter, it would be of much advantage ; for as 
formerly observed, although auriculas are hardy to stand the 
weather, yet, by having some occasional protection, it preserves 
them in a more firm sound state, to fiower in best perfection. 

In default of any covered protection, the pots may, in very 
wet weather, be occasionally laid down on one side, with the 
tops towards the sun, to protect the plants better from any ten- 
dency to rot by too much moisture ; hut in all dry weather, retain 

them in their upright position. 

However, the pots containing plants of the more curious or 
estimable kinds may Easily be moved under some place of occa- 
sional shelter, just to have protection from excessive rains, 
siiaw, Ac., and for which purpose, the pots may now either be 
set close together within a garden frame ; and when the wea- 
ther is bad, defend them with the glasses or may be^ planed 
similarly in a bed, or border near a south wall, &c., apd arched 
over low with hoop-bends, to support a covering of mats, &c„ 
which may be applied to shield the plants from heavy rains, 
snow, and rigorous frost. — See Auricu/aif, September. 

Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants. 

CARE OF CARNATION LAYERS IN POTS. 

Caanation layers, which were in August, or the last month, 
planted in pots, should, in the last week in this mpnth, be 
removed in their said pots to a warm sheltered situation for the 
winjter. 

Or, the pots containing the prime varieties may be placed 
dose together, where they may be occasionally shielded in the 
excess of bad weather ; such as in a garden frame, placed on 
a bed of light dry soil, raised three or four inches : and in 
which may plunge the pots to guard the roots better from frost ; 
and in had weather,* defend the plants above with the frame- 
glasses, Ac. 

They are thus to remain all the winter, and the plants per- 
mitted to enjoy the full air In all mild moderate weather ; and 
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only when cutting cold, or excessively wet, snowy, or in severe 
frosts, to be covered with the glasses, and. other additional 
covering, when the weather is rigorously severe ; but when 
dry and mild, let the plants have the daily open air constantly. 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame, the pots 
may be placed in a raised bed of dry compost, and arched over 
with hoops ; and in bad weather, defend the plants with thick 
mats or canvass, to be drawn over the arches. 

DRESSING THE BORDERS AND CLUlWPS OF FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. &c. 

The borders and clumps of flowering shrubs and plants in 
this garden should now be thoroughly well cleared from weeds ; 
and also, at this time, let the shrubs be pruned from rampant 
and straggling shoots ; and let all the dead stalks of flowering 

plants be cut down close, and clear away dead leaves, and all 

manner of rubbish. 

This is also now a proper time to b?gin to dig the borders 
and clumps, &c., in this garden, which is not only the most 
effectual method to destroy all remaining weeds, but the ground 
will then be ready to receive plants of any sort, and it will 
appear fresh and neat during the winter season. 

TRANSPLANTING FIBROUS-ROOTED FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Now may transplant into the borders or places where wanted, 
all sorts of flbrous-rooted perennial and biennial flower plants, 
w'hich will now take ropt freely, in a short time. 

The sorts proper to plant nbw are rose campions and sweet 
williams, campanulas, and catchfly, and you may also plant 
rockets, bachelor’s buttons, double feverfew, antirrhinums, 
scarlet lychnis, and lychnydeas, and many other similar sorts. 
See the List of Plants, 

The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are very . 
proper to be planted variedly more or less towards the front 
and middle of the borders, &c., where they will make an 
agreeable appearance in their proper time of flowering, but 
especially the double kinds. 

Some of the double wall flowers, and stock July flowers^ 
double scarlet lychnis, double sweet ylllidms, double rockets, 
dbuble rose campion, and the like, should be planted in pots, 
and removed to some place where the plants can be sheltered 
in severe weather. These double flowers deserve particular 
care. 
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Now also slip and plant polyanthuses, and auriculas, also 
double daisies, double camomile, violets, London pride, thrift, 
hepaticas, gentianella, saxifrage, heart*s-ease, lily of the valley, 
and other low-growing fibrous-rooted plants. 

These plants should be set variedly, about six inches to a 
foot, or fifteen or eighteen inches from the edge of the borders, 
or beds, &c., for they are but of a low growth. 

This is also a good time to plant columbines, monk’s-hood, 
Canterbury bells, foxgloves, tree primrose, Greek valerian, 
scabiouses, snap dragons, and such like kinds. 

These flow'ers generally grow from two or three to four feet 
high, in the different sorts, and should be planted in a varied 
order, the lowest more or less forward, the others placed simi- 
larly toward the middle and back part of the borders, &c. 

Transplant also wall flowers and stock July flowers into 
the borders ; and this is also a proper time to plant carnations 
and pinks, both seedlings and layers. 

This is a good season to plant golden rod, Michaelmas daisies, 
and other asters, everlasting sunflowers, French honeysuckles, 
and hollyhocks, which being mostly of large growth, are eligible 
furniture for capacious borders, in assemblage with other flower- 
ing plants ; and to introduce in shrubbery clumps, &c., 
planted five or ten to fifteen or twenty feet distance in a varied 
order. 

Most other sorts of fibrous^rpoted perennial and biennial 
flower plants may likewise now be planted in borders, beds, pots, 
kc. See the List of Plants. 

This is a good season to plant" any principal kinds of peren- 
nial and biennial flowers, in pots, ready for occasionally intro- 
ducing to ornament particular compartments in summer : or 
some curious or tenderish kinds also to place under shelter in 
winter. 

* PARTING THE ROOTS. AND PROPAGATING VARIOUS FIBROUS 
AND KNOB-KOOTED PLANTS. 

‘Where golden rod, everlasting sunflowers, Michaelmas dai- 
sies, other perennial asters, and such like large growing fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants, have stood in one place several years 
without transplanting, their roots will have spread considerably, 
and will be increased to very laige bunches. * 

Where that is the case, the roots should now either be slipped 
or trimmed in all round as they stand, to a more moderate 
compass, or wholly taken up, and each main root divided into 
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several parts, or separate offset plants, not too small ; and then 
some of the best should be immediately planted again in the 
places allotted them, at the distance before mentioned in the 
preceding article. 

This is also now a good time, where not done before, to part 
the roots of many other fibrous-rooted plants that have grown 
into large bunches. 

Particularly campanulus, catchfly, rose campion, scarlet 
lychnis, bachelor’s buttons, double feverfew, peach-leaved bell- 
flower, yellow gentian, Canada leonurus, Christmas rose, and 
the like. 

Likewise polyanthuses, primroses, double daisies, double 
camomile, London pride, hepaticas, violets, winter aconites, 
cyclamen, saxifrage, gentianella, auriculas, and all other such 
like sorts. 

The roots, may, in some, either have the offsets detached, 
as they remain in the ground, or be wholly taken up as above 
mentioned, and every one divided or parted into separate plants. 
The best of the slips, or plants, must be planted again directly 
in the borders ; and the smallest, or such as are not immedi- 
ately wanted for the borders and other flower compartments, 
should be planted in nursery beds, to remain a year to get 
strength. 

Now is also a proper time to part and transplant the roots 
of peonies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solomon’s seal, monk’s- 
hood, and flag-leaved irises. 

FLANTING THE VARlOtS KINDS OF BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 

This is now a most eligible season to plant almost all sorts of 
bulbous and tuberous flower roots which were taken up when 
their leaves decayed. See the various sorts as below. 

Hyacinths and tulips for the general spring bloom may now 
be planted either in distinct beds by themselves, each sort 
separate ; or some in the borders in assemblage with other 
flowers. 

But in some of the principal choice varieties, it would be 
most eligible to adopt the former order of planting ; and for 
which allotting a dry situation, and a light mellow soil let 
the beds be neatly digged, breaking *^1P lumpy parts; then 
I&id out in proper regularity, \hree or four feet wide, a little 

gradually rounding, with intervening alleys fifteen or eighteen 
inches to two feet width y and the surface of the beds raked 
even. 
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When the beds are ready, choose a dry and mild day to 
put in the roots ; plant them in rows nine inches asunder, and 
not less than six inches in each row, and three inches, deep : 
performing it either by dibble, drilling, or bedding in, as advised 
last month. 

Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots in the 
common borders among other flowers, that may either be 
planted in a single row lengthways of the border, a foot or 
eighteen inches i^rom the edge, and planted at least that distance 
from one another ; or when these or any other bulbous roots 
are to be planted in assemblage with border flowers, it would 
be a preferable method to place them in little clumps, that is, 
in a small patch of six or eight inches diameter, to plant four 
or five roots : and so to plant the different sorts in separate 
patches, at the distance of one, two, or three yards ; and in 
a varied order, in having some clumps nearer the front, and 
others more or less towards the middle, and which order of 
planting makes a pleasing variety in the flowering season. 

But the choicest kinds of these roots should be mostly 
planted by themselves in beds, to the purpose that they can be 
readily sheltered in severe weather, and the different varieties 
of the flowers show to better advantage when collected together 
all in one bed, at one view ; and the flowers in early spring 
can be sheltered from cutting cold, and excessive wet, and in 
the warmer season from the mid-day sun occasionally ; all of 
which would impair the beauty, and hasten the decay of the 
flowers. 

Now is also a very good time to plant the roots of ranuncu- 
luses and anemones ; the best varieties should be planted by 
themselves in beds. 

The beds should be three or four feet broad ; plant six rows 
in every bed, and let the roots be six inches distant in each 
row ; at that distance they will blow strong, and the flowers 
will show themselves to proper advantage, and must be planted 
not more than two inches deep over the crowns ; observing, the 
beds, where the best sorts of these roots are deposited, should 
be protected in winter, when the frost is very severe. 

Some of the coipmpn sorts of ranunculuses and anemone 
roots may also be planted in .the borders in assemblage with 
other flowers, either in a row towards the edge/ or in small 
patches in different parts, where they will make a very agreeable 
appearance in the spring. 

But the best method of planting these sorts in the borders, is 
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in little clumps or patches, as above intimated ; forming with 
your finger small circles six inches diameter, about a foot from 
the edge of the border, or in a varied manner ; plant in each, 
three, four, or five roots : that is, one in the middle, and the 
rest round the edge of the circles, and these little clumps may 
be from a yard or two, to eight, ten, or twelve feet distant. 

Now is likewise the proper time to plant crocuses and snow- 
drop roots, which were taken out of the ground in summer ; 
also winter aconites. 

These roots may be planted either about six inches from the 
edge of the borders or beds next the walks, in one continued 
row, set about six inches apart, or in little clumps or patches, 
as observed above of the ranunculuses, &c., in which the 
flowers will make the best appearance ; forming the patches 
about five or six inches over, plant the different sorts separate, 
four or five roots in each patch, one in the middle, and three or 
four round the edge ; two or three feet farther plant another 
clump in the same order, and so on to the end ; and in this 
manner they may be planted both near the edge, and disposed 
more or less inward, to display a greater diversity when in 
fiower. 

These small roots should not be planted more than about two 
inches deep. 

Plant also the various sorts of narcissus and jonquils ; and 
this is also a proper time to put in the roots of the English and 
Persian bulbous irises, fritillarias, gladioluses, ixias, and all 
other such like bulbous roots as were taken up when their 
leaves decayed in summer. 

When the above roots are intended to be planted separately 
in beds, let them be set in rows eight or nine inches asunder ; 
and set the roots the same distance from one another in the row% 
and not more than two or three inches deep. 

But when they are to be planted in the common borders, it 
is the best way to plant three, four, or five roots together in a 
small patch, and allow, at least, three feet between every such 
patch of roots. 

Likewise plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of marta* 
gons, and orange lilies, that were taken up when the leaves 
decayed in summer ; and where the white lily, pancratiums, or 
Any other similar bulbous lily-toots have been removed since 
their blooin» and are now above ground, let them be planted in 
the proper places some time this month. 

These bulbs should be planted variedly towards the middle 
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and back part of the common flower-borders, they being of tall 
growth, planting some more or less forward, and towards the 
middle, others more inward in the borders, &c., intermixing the 
different sorts properly, at one, two, or three yards distance, 
and planted three or four inches deep ; observing generally to 
open apertures for the larger roots with a garden trowel or 
small spade, planting one good root in a place ; or to have 
a larger show of bloom, may occasionally plant two or three 
together. 


PRUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS, &c. 

Pbijne roses and honeysuckles ; £^d this is also a proper 
time to prune all other sorts of flowering shrubs and evergreens. 

Let this pruning be performed with a sharp knife, and not 
with garden shears, as sometimes practised. 

In pruning these shrubs, observe to cut out or prune to order 
any very long, rambling, luxuriant shoots of the last summer’s 
growth, which are often produced on many sorts of flowering 
shrubs, and ramble considerably out of bounds, pruning them 
either close to whence they proceed, or shortened, as it may 
seem most expedient. 

Where any branch advances in a straggling runaway manner 
from the rest, let that be cut shorter ; observing, generally, to 
prune it close to a bud, or any lateral young shoot, leaving the 
bud or shoot for a leader to the branch ; and where branches 
of different shrubs interfere with each other, let such be pruned 
or shortened, as you shall see it necessary, so that every shrub 
may stand clear off the other ; likewise, where any branches or 
shoots advance too near the ground, let them be pruned up 
close to the stem, to keep it clear below, and the head contin- 
ued in some regularity above. 

All suckers which rise from the roots should be taken clean 
away ; and generally let the slurubs be mostly kept to a single 
stem below near the ground. 

When you have finished the pruning, let the cuttings be 
cleared away : then let the ground between such shrubs as 
stand wide be either for the present well hoed and raked, or, 
if opportunity serves, neatly digged one spade deep ; observing, 
as you proceed with the digging, to cut off any very long strag- 
gling roots, and to take up all subduers. 
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PLANTING HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Now, about the middle or towards the latter end of thi.*? 
month, may begin to plant in shrubberies, &c., all sorts of hardy 
deciduous flowering shrubs ; such as roses. Guelder roses, lilac, 
and honeysuckles. 

Plant also, where wanted, laburnums, syringas, althaea frutex, 
jasmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raspberry, the 
double blossom cherry, bladder sena, scorpion sena, spiraeas, 
and hypericum frutex: it is now also a proper time to plant 
inezereons, the double-flowering peach, and almonds. 

The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and scarlet horse- 
chestnuts, may also be planted any time as above, the shrub 
cinquefoil, sumach, rock rose, cytisuses, acacia, and all other 
hardy shrubs, may now be removed. — See the Catalogue, 

In planting the different sorts of flowering shrubs, observe 
to plant them at such distances and order, that the various dif- 
ferent plants,^ccording to their growth, may have full room to 
grow, and to show themselves to advantage. 

Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any conti- 
nued plantations in the shrubbery order, let the shrubs in gen- 
eral be set at least three or four to five or six feet distant from 
one another, according to the general growth of the different 
sorts ; and such plants as are of an humble growth should not 
be planted promiscuously among tall growing plants : for was 
that to be practised, the low plants would be lost to view. 

Let this, therefore, be well observed at the time when the 
shrubs are to be planted, and let the low growing plants be set 
towards the front ; and the taller the plant, the more backw^ard 
in the clump it should be planted. The shrubs should also be 
disposed in such regular order, that every plant may be dis- 
tinctly conspicuous to view from the walks and lawns, 8ec. 

This is the method of order that should be practised in gen- 
eral planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the shrub- 
bery ; straight lines are not to be regarded, but rather to be 
avoided ; but some regularity must, notwithstanding be observed, 
both with regard to the distance and advantageous disposition 
of the different sorts of plants. • • 

However, where it may bb required to have any particular 
shrubbery districts to form a sort of thicket, for shade, shelter, 
blind, &c., either in running boundary compartments, or any 
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interior division, the shrubs and trees may be planted closer 
accordingly, more or less, to suit the different occasions. 

Likewise obsen^e, that in occasionally introducing, for plant- 
ing in the principal flower borders, any desirable ornamental 
flowering shrubs, to effect a greater decorative variety in an 
embellishment of these compartments, should generally choose 
shrubs of moderate growth for that purpose, such as roses, 
syringas, hypericums, spiral, honeysuckles, althaja frutex, 
Persian lilacs. Guelder rose, mezereons, dwarf almonds, lau- 
rustinus, arbutus, cistuses, jasmines, rhododendrons, &c. ; and 
not planted too close, as often practised ; allotting the smaller 
at least flve or six feet, and larger ones ten or fifteen feet 
distance ; and in their advancing growth keep them in some 
regular order below and above, not to overspread the undergrow- 
ing herbaceous flowers of the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- 
rooted kinds. 

May also now plant any desirable flowering shrubs in pots. 
— See September^ &c. * 

The shrubs in general should be mostly kcp| trained, each 
with a short single stem below, near the ground, and their heads 
should have occasional pruning every year with the knife, and 
be always kept somewhat regular, and within some moderate 
bounds ; and all suckers from the roots should be radically 
taken away in the winter or spring dressing. 

PLANTING EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Evergreen shrubs or trees of most sorts may also now be 
brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parts of the 
garden where wanted. 

They may be planted both in distinct clumps, or other shrub- 
bery compartments, to have some wholly of .evergreens, and 
also some in assemblage with deciduous trees • and shrubs, to 
effect the greater diversity and variety. 

Most sorts may be removed any time in this month, and the 
sooner the better, that they may take fresh rootihe same sea- 
son, before setting in of frost. 

But, in particular, the strawberry tree or arbutus, laurel, 
Portugal laurel, laurustinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, alatemus, 
bays, cistuses, evergreen oaks, hollies, and magnolias, pines, 
firs, cedars, cypress, junipers, and many others. 

In planting these and all other evergreen trees or shrubs, let 
the same rule be observed as mentioned above in planting the 
different sorts of flowering shrubs. 
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That is, where these plants are to be planted in clumps, or 
any continued plantation, let them be set at least four to five 
feet every way asunder, and some of the larger growing sorts 
should be allowed a greater distance ; for it is of much import- 
ance to allow these kinds of shrubs and trees a proper distance ; 
as every plant, according to its kind, having room to shoot 
each way regularly, they will form handsome heads ; and every 
different shrub, &c., can also be distinctly viewed. 

Besides, by allowing a due distance between plant and plant, 
you have proper room to dig the ground ; and also to hoe 
and clean, and do all necessary work about the shrubs. 

But, as observed in planting the deciduous kinds, where 
required to form thickety plantations in any particular shrub- 
bery compartments, some branchy evergreens may be planted 
at distances less or more accordingly. 

Some of the most beautiful evergreens may also be planted 
on grass lawns, dotted singly and in clumps, at various distances. 

And some branchy common evergreens, such as phillyreas, 
laurustinus, anj^ laurel, are likewise proper shrubs to plant, &c., 
hedgeways, to hide any rugged or unsightly naked walls, or 
other fences, or any disagreeable erections, &c., in the bound- 
aries of fore courts, or other garden compartments. 

These plants are beautiful evergreens, summer and winter ; 
they are also very hardy, and their growth is quick, full, and 
branchy to the bottom ; and where wanted for the above pur- 
pose, this is a proper time to plant them. 

When intended to have them cover walls or paling fences, 
in a regular order, they must be planted close to the wall, &c., 
three or four feet asunder, and their branches spread and trained 
to the wall in the manner of wall-trees; they will shoot in a 
quick, close, branchy growth, a*.d their beautiful green leaves 
will effectually cover and hide the wall, or as required in any 
other similar occasion : or the laurel, &c., may also be occasion- 
ally planted either close or detached, to cover any unsightly 
boundary fence or other disagreeable object, permitted to ad- 
vance either in their natural growth, or trained as a hedge ; and 
they will thus soon effect the purpose intended very agree4tblyi 

The pyracantha is also an evergreen shrub to plant against 
a wall, and its clusters of beautiful red berries make a band- 
ftome and very agreeable appe^lrance in autumn and winter:! 

The arbutus, or strawberry tree, is also sometimes planted 
against a wall. This is a beautiful evergreen plant, and makesr 
an agreeable figure in any place, and at all seasons, but partU 

Y 2 
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cularly at this and the two preceding months, when it appears 
very ornamental, in its numerous small white flowers, and fine 
red strawberry-like fruit. 

But these plants (arbutus) make the best appearance when 
planted, detached in the clumps or borders, lawns, &c., and 
suffered to grow in their natural way. 

Or these arbutus shrubs, being planted, detached or singly 
upon grass lawns, &c., kept to single clean stems, and regular 
heads, they have a beautiful effect. 

Any desirable evergreens may now also be planted in pots, 
as observed of the deciduous shrubs. 

GENERAL METHOD OF PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

In planting the various kinds of shrubs and trees in the 
shrubbery, &c., one general method serves for the whole ; open 
for every plant a circular hole, wide enough to receive the 
root freely every way, and about a spade deep, or as the root 
requires, and let the bottom be well loosened. 

Then, having the plants, prune the end of all long and 
straggling roots, and cut away such roots as are broken, 
damaged, or dead ; also prune to order any irregularities of 
the head ; then place the plant in the hole upright ; break the 
earth well, and throw it in equally, at the same time shaking 
the plant gently, to make the earth fall in close about, and . 
among all the roots and fibres ; when all is in, tread the earth 
gently round the plant, and then let every one be directly 
w'atered, especially if a dry light soil. 

But in planting the choice and more tender sorts of ever- 
greens, such a.s arbutus, magnolia, rhododendrons, &c., it would 
be of particular advantage where the plants can be readily 
taken up and brought with balls of earth firmly about their 
roots ; and having a wide hole opened for each, the plants 
should be immediately set therein, with the said ball of earth 
entire, and directly fill up the hole, and tread the surface gently. 

Immediately give each plant About half a pot of water, or 
according to the size of the hole, and let such as want support 
be directly staked. 

TBANSPLANTIN^^ l^REST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Forest trees of all sorts may now be safely transplanted froril 
the nursery, &c., for any intended plantations, towards the 
latter end of this month ; .such as elm, oak, beeches, birch, 
maples, ash, lime, sycamore, and plane trees ; also alder, poplar. 
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and willow : likewise pines, firs, cedars, cypress, larches, and 
almost all other sorts, both of the deciduous and evergreen 
forest and ornamental trees.-^See the Catalogue at the end of 
the book. 

But these and all other forest trees, 8:c., may be transplanted 
in mild weather any time between this and Christmas, or 
during the winter season ; observe the same method in plant, 
ing these sorts as just above advised in the general method of 
planting, and at the distance and order of arrangement as hinted 
in March. 


PROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 

Now may make layers of many sorts of hardy trees and 
shrubs to propagate them. 

This may be done any time in this month, and many sorts 
of trees, and flowering shrubs are to be propagated by that 
method ; the method is easy, and the trouble will be well 
repaid in a twelvemonths time, by an additional supply of 
many well-rooted new young plants, of the respective kinds 
now layed. 

Almost any tree and shrub that sheds its leaves in winter 
may be raised by layers of the young wood ; being layed the 
lower part into the earth, as they remain on the parent plants, 
leaving the top above ground. 

The method of laying is, dig round the tree or shrub, and, 
as you proceed, lay down the bottom young shoots, or not older 
wood than one or two years’ growth, or bend down the pliable 
larger branches furnished therewith ; lay them into the earth, 
and secure them there with hooked or forked sticks ; lay all 
the young wood on each branch into the earth, three, four, or 
five inches deep, leaving the tops of each, two, three, or four, 
to five or six inches out of the ground, according to their dif- 
ferent lengths. ' 

Thus they are to remain till this time twelvemonth,^ by 
which time they will be well rooted, and must then be trans* 
planted. * 

In the above work of laying, it may be proper either in 
general, or especially in the more hard-wooded kinds, to cut 
^ the layer on the under side in a smaH slit upwards, layin^j that 
‘part into the earth, which offen promotes the emission of roots 
near the cut more effectually. 

By layers, elms, and limes, ^nd many Other deciduous, 
forest, an^ ornamental tree and shrub kinds, will now $a!sceed« 
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Now is also a proper time to make layers of hardy ever- 
greens, — many sorts will grow by that method. 

This may be practised with good success on laurustinus and 
laurels, and many other similar kinds ; the layers will, in the 
space of one year from the time of laying, be very well rooted, 
and fit to transplant, provided you lay proper young shoots, 

Phillyreas and alatemuses will also grow by layers ; but the 
layers of these plants will sometimes be two years before they 
are tolerably rooted, particularly when not layed till this 
season. 

But the best time to lay these, and such other hard-wooded 
evergreen plants, is June and July, in the young shoots of 
the same summer's growth ; os many of these will often take 
root the first season, fit to transplant by Michaelmas. 

However, it will also at this time be proper to make layers 
of all such evergreen shrubs as you desire to propagate, and 
many sorts will succeed. 

Observe, it is the last summer’s shoots that are the most 
proper parts to lay ; and so accordingly let such branches as 
are best furnished with young shoots be brought down, and the 
shoots layed as before directed, and in page 52 1 . 

Now is the time to take off and transplant the layers of all 
such shrubs and trees as were layed last autumn, spring; and 

summer ; cut them clean off from the old stool, or parent trees ; 
'let their roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve to 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant. 

PROPAGA'rtNG ROSES AND CTHEU SHRUBS BY SUCKERS. 

Transplant suckers of roses ; it is by suckers, from the root, 
that most sorts of these shrubs are increased ; these being 
digged up carefully with roots, will make good plants in one 
or two years" time, and most of them will fiower next summer. 

Lilacs are also generally increased by suckers, which shrub 
seldom fails to yield every year plenty: and these may, now 
or at any time in winter, when the weather is mild, be taken 
up and planted out in row^ 

Many other shrubs are also raised by suckers from the roots, 
and* this is now a proper time to transplant the suckers of all 
such sorts. • • 

I 

PROPAGATING FLOWERING SHRUBS BY CUTTINGS. 

Plant cuttings of honeysuckles ; all the sorts of these shrubs 
may be propagated by that^method ; for the cuttings of the 
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young shoots will put out roots very freely, and make pretty 
plants in one year. 

Many other sorts of hardy shrubs and trees are to be raised 
from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

Observe, it is the last summer's shoots that are to be used 
for cuttings : let strong shoots be chosen, and shorten them to 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches in length ; then plant them in 
rows a foot asunder, and set the cuttings about six inches dis- 
tant in the row. 

Let every cutting be put half way into the ground. 

Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated principally by 
cuttings, and the beginning of this month is a very successful 
time to plant them ; these cuttings must also be the last 
summer shoots ; do not take the long rambling shoots ; choose 
such as are about nine or ten, to twelve or fifteen inches in 
length. 

Trim oif the lower leaves, and plant them in a shady border 
in rows, ten or twelve inches asunder, and set the cuttings six 
or eight inches distant from one another in the row. 

These cuttings will be well rooted by next September or 
October, 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Remove now all the boxes or pots of seedling flowers to a 
warm situation. 

Let these be placed where they can have the full sun all 
winter, and where shielded from cold and cutting winds. 

These pots, boxes, or tubs, should also be now cleared with 
great care from weeds. 

The beds of seedling bulbs should also, at this time, have 
good attention ; let all the weeds be taken out with particular 
care j then get some rich light earth, and sift some of this all 
over the surface of the bed to the thickness of an inch, or 
thereabouts. 

This will be of a very great service to these young roots, 
but in particular to those which were not removdd in summer. 

TRIMMING EVERGREENS. 

Go roupd the plantations of eveigroens, and, with a sharp 
knife, reduce such to order a!^ are of a rude growth. 

Though the taste which prevailed so much formerly in cutting 
or training many sorts of everg^reens into different figures, 
with garden shears, is now far the most part lud aside, yet 
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there are many sorts of evergreens that require some training 
with the knife. 

Sometimes particular shoots of a rude growth run out con- 
siderably, in a long disorderly extension, beyond th? general 
branches which form the head ; these should be cut away or 
shortened, and other very irregular and straggling growths 
pruned, as may seem most convenient to make the head some- 
what regular ; and, where the shrubs interfere very disorderly 
with each other, let them be pruned to some regularity, so as 
the different plants may stand fair and clear of one another. 

CLIPPING HEDGES AND EDGING. 

If any hedges or box edging want trimming, let them be 
completed early in this month ; observing as in the two 
former. 

But more particularly any hedges of evergreens, which should 
all be finished clipping the beginning of the month ; for if cut 
too late, and if very cold weather sets in, it will occasion the 
cut leaves, and others suddenly exposed thereto, by cutting in 
the shoots, to change of a rusty-like disagreeable colour, which 
they would not recover all winter. 

PLANTING BOX EDGINGS. 

Plant box where wanted for edgings to borders or beds ; • 
this being a very successful season to do that work, for the box 
will now very soon root. 

To make neat edgings you should get some short bushy box 
and this should be slipped or parted into moderately small 
slips, with roots to each, and the long woody roots cut off, and 
the tops trimmed even. 

The method of» planting it is this ; — stretch your line, if 
for a- straight edging, along the edge of the bed or border, and 
let that part be trodden lightly and evenly along, to settle it 
moderately firm ; and then with the spade make it up full and 
even, according to the line ; then, on the side of the line next 
the walk, let a small neat trench be cut out about six inches 
deop, making the side next the line perfectly upright, turning 
the earth out towards the walk or alley. 

The box is to be *pl4;nted in this trench close against the 
upright side next the line, placing the plants so near together" 
^ to form immediately a close compact edging, without being 
too thick and clumsy, and with the top of the plants ai even 
as possible, all an equal height not more than an inch above 
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the surface of the line ; and as you proceed in planting, draw 
the earth up to the outside of the plants, which fixes them in 
their due position ; and when you have planted the row out, 
then with your spade trim in the earth almost to the top of the 
plants, and tread it neatly and evenly thereto ; and when the 
edging is planted, let any inequalities of the top be cut as even 
and neat as possible with a pair of shears. 

PLANTING THRIFT FOR EDGINGS. 

Thrift makes also a very good edging, and this is a very 
proper time to plant it. 

To make a neat edging, the plants should be set so close as 
to touch one another, either by planting in a small drill, or trench, 
as directed above, for the box, or by dibble ; but if plants are 
scarce, they may be planted about two or three inches distance, 
they will meet by degrees. 

PLANTING IN POTS. 

Planting in pots may now be performed, to many sorts of 
perennial flower plants, as also to curious or desirable- flower- 
ing shrubs and evergreens; both with design of having the 
opportunity of moving them in their said pots for decorating any 
particular compartments in spring and summer, &:c., and also 
in some sorts for removing them to places of shelter during 
severe weather in winter : as likewise some for placing in hot- 
houses, &c., in December and January, &c. ; for forcing for 
early flowering. 

Likewise bulbous roots, of any desirable sorts, may now be 
planted in pots, or boxes, &c. 

MOWING GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

The grass walks and lawns should now be mown generally 
for the last time in the season, and should be cut as close ^d 
even as possible : for if not well cut down at this time, they will 
appear very rough all winter. 

The close cut smooth garden lawns should now be occa- 
sionally poled in dry weather, to scatter the wonncasts about, 
and they should afterwards be rolled with a wooden or some 
other roller ; the wormcasts; by being broken and spread about, 
and the grass then rolled b^ore the scattered earth is too dry, 
will readily stick all to the roller, by which means the surface of 
the grass will be rendered very clean. 

Let all parts of the grass walks and lawns be at this time 
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kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, constantly sweeping* 
them clean off. 


GRAVEL WALKS. * 

Let gravel wafks be still continued in neat order ; clean 
weeded, swept, and occasionally rolled once or twice a week. 

PLANTING HEDGES. 

This is a fine season to plant all sorts of hedges, both for 
fences, shelter, and ornament. 

But may particularly plant all sorts of deciduous hedges any 
time from about the middle or latter end of the month, to the 
end of next, very successfully ; also evergreen hedges, if 
planted the beginning or middle, or at least by the end of this 
month, as after that time it may probably prove safer to defer 
planting them till the spring, in regard that if sharp frosts 
should happen soon after, before well rooted, it may injure the 
*youug shoots and leaves, they not being so hardy, as the deci- 
duous kinds, to resist severe cold, if it occurs soon after removal ; 
however, all or any sorts may now be successfully planted, as 
they will mostly take fresh root soon the same season. — See 
the Lists of Hedge^trees, 

Likewise plash or lay down any old boundary fence-hedges 
of thorn, elm, &c., which have run up tall and naked at bottom. 
— See November and DecemfHr. 


THE NURSERY. 

PROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 

Now begin to propagate forest trees and flowering shrubs, &c., 
by layers, this being the best seiison to perform that work on 
the hardy kinds. 

The ground is to be dug round the tree or shrub you intend 
to propagate ; and in doing this, the shoots or branches are 
to be brought down ancl layed into the earth, an^ fastened 
there with forked or hooked sticks ; or previously nick or cut 
a small slit upward in the layer underneath ; especially hard- 
wooded kinds, to promote their rooting more effectually ; lay* 
ing them as above, inserting the stem of each shoot bendingly 
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into the earth, about three or four inches deep, leaving the top 
several inches, or less or more, out of the ground. . 

Elms, limes, and many other hardy forest trees, ornamental 
trees, flowering shrubs, and evergreens, succeed by laying as 
above ; likewise some sorts of fruit trees, such as vines, figs, &c. 

But where it is intended to raise by layers any of the above 
trees, and tall shrub kinds, that are run up in stem, those from 
which the layers are to be made must be prepared for that 
purpose, a year or two before, by cutting down the stems near 
the ground, when only about one to two or three inches thick, 
to form what are called stools, that they may produce shoots 
or branches low near the bottom, or so conveniently situated 
near the earth, as they can be readily laid therein ; but most 
of the lower kinds of shrubs branching out near the ground 
naturally afibrd layers enough, properly situated for laying, with- 
out the above precaution of previously heading down ; though 
where large supplies are required, it is proper to have, in most 
parts, stools prepared as above. 

Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and shrubs that were 
layed a twelvemonth ago, or last sprii^ and summer. 

Let these be planted in rows in an open compartment ; the 
larger plants set in rows two feet and a half asunder, and the 
smaller kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted twelve 
inches distant in the row. 

PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS BY CUTTINGS. 

This is a proper time to plant cuttings of all such hardy trees 
and shrubs as will grow by that method, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen tribe. 

Many of the deciduous shrubs and trees in particular ire 
propagated by this method ; such as the honeysuckle in all 
the sorts, and many other kinds of similar growth, all grow 
freely by cuttings planted any time this or next month ; and 
may also plant cuttings of all other deciduous kinds as are 
generally raised by that means; allotting the whole now a 
moderately dry-lying situation that they may not be injured b|f 
too redundant wet in winter ; or may all be planted successfully 
in the spring. 

The goospbeny and currant trees are also raised by cuttings, 
and this is as good a time as affy can be to plant them. 

Likewise may now plant cuttings of some sorts of evergreens^ 
more particularly the laurel in the beginning of the month.*--* 
See Pleasure-ground and Nursery of this and last months. 
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Cuttings of all sorts planted a year ago, and last spring, 
being rooted, may now be transplanted or quartered out in open 
nursery rows, to advance in proper growth, and have occasional 
training for the purposes intended. 

SOWING HAW AND HOLLY BERRIES, Acs. 

This is the time to sow haws, holly, hips, and yewberries. 

Beds must be prepared for these berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide ; the berries are to be sown each sort 
separate, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. 

But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly-berries 
and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they sow them, 
because they seldom come up.till the second spring after sow- 
ing ; it therefore is customary to bury them in the ground in 
a heap together, for one year, and then sow them. The 
method is this: — 

On this occasion may either deposit them in large garden 
pots, and plunge in some dry ground several inches over the 
top ; or in some dry upward situation, mark out a trench one 
or two feet wide, the length in proportion to the quantity of 
berries intended, and dig it twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep ; making the bottom level ; then lay the berries of an 
equal thickness, and cover them with the earth five or six 
inches deep, two-thirds the depth of the trench, or more, raising 
it above in a ridge, like a grave, making the ridge rather wider 
than the trench, in order to throw off the wet more effectually ; 
or if deposited in pots plunged as above, earth them up 
similarly. 

Here let them lie till this time twelvemonth, when they are 
to be taken up and sown in beds, as above mentioned, and the 
plants will come up in the spring foUowing ; or may remain 
till February or March, and then sown, and they will come uj) 
the same season in April or May. 

SOWING ACORNS. 

Sow acorns, this being generally a good successful time to 
put them into the ground : and it will be proper to liave them 
mostly sown by the latter end of this or some time^ext month ; 
for if kept much longer out oHhe ground, many of them will 
begin to sprout. 

Let these be sown in beds, and cover them equally with 
earth about an inch and a half, or two inches deep. 
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STOCKS TO BUD AND GRAFT UPON. 

Now, about the middle or latter end of the month, may plant 
out all kinds of seedling stocks, to bud and graft the diJfferent 
fruits upon. 

Let these be placed in rows two feet and a half asunder, and 
set the plants twelve or fifteen inches distant from one another 
in the row. 

You sliould now transplant from nursery-beds and layer stools 
all the properly rooted cuttings and layers of fruit trees as were 
planted and layed a year ago or last spring, to raise stocks ; but 
particularly the cuttings or layers of quinces, to bud or graft 
pears, upon, to form dwarf trees for walls and espaliers, &c., 
planting them in wide nursery^rows, as above. 

PLANTING HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Now you may also transplant in nursery-rows, &c., all hardy 
trees and sorts of shrubs, towards the middle or end of this 
month. 

Those trees and shrubs which are planted out, or transplant, 
cd at this season, will fix themselves firmly by the beginning 
of next summer, which will be a great advantage, for they will 
require but very little trouble in watering in the spring, &c. 

PRUNING. 

This is a proper season towards the latter end of the month, 
to prune all kinds of young fruit trees in the order required, 
clearing their stems from lateral shoots, and eradicate suckers 
from tiie roots, and prune the head from irregular and supera- 
bundant shoots, &c. 

Forest trees of all sorts may also be pruned any time in this 
month, to clear the stems from strong side shoots. 

Likewise flowering shrubs, &c., may now be generally pruned 
where they want it, to retrench any irregularities of the head, 
&c., such as long rambling or very rampant shoots, of rude 
disorderly growth, and any long straggling wood. 

SOWING PLUM AND CHERRY STONES. 

Now it will be proper to put into the ground some plum and 
•cherry stones, to raise a supply of stocks to bind and graft upon. 

Allotting, for this occasion, a dryish light mellow soil ; dig 
and prepare the ground into beds three or four feet wide; 
take an inch or two depth of earth evenly ofiP the top, then sow 
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the stones equally, moderately thick ; press them into the sur- 
face with the spade, and cover them in with the earth about an 
inch and a half deep in a regular manner. 

It will likewise now be necessary to prepare to preserve 
some plum stones in sand till spring, to be as a reserve to sow 
in case those now sown in the beds should be destroyed by 
vermin, or severe frosts ; having for this purpose a good close 
strong box or tub, or large garden pots, &c. ; cover the bottom 
three inches deep with some quite dry sand ; then scatter in a 
parcel of the stones, and cover them two inches deep with sand ; 
then scatter more stones, and throw on anoUier covering of sand, 
and so proceed till the box, &c., be filled, or as required. 

Thus the stones will keep securely till the middle, or towards 
the latter end of February, when they must be sown in the 
nursery beds as above. 

PLANTING CUTTINGS OF LAURELS. 

Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the begin- 
ning of this month. 

Let the cuttings of these plants be chosen, prepared, and 
planted in the manner mentioned the last month, in the work 
of the nursery, and this month in that of the pleasure ground. 

Portugal laurels are also to be propagated by cuttings ; and 
the beginning of this month is still a very good time to plant 
them. 


PROPAGATING BY SUCKERS. 

Peopagate oy suckers from the roots, all sorts of trees and 
shrubs which produce them ; taking them up with roots, and 
plant them in nursery rows. 

TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS, &c. 

The beginning or any time of this month is a proper season 
to transplant various sorts of evergreens, such as laurels, Por- 
tugal laurels, laurustinus, and such like kinds ; and any other 
sorts of young growth in the nursery, growing either in beds or 
transplanted rows, and that may appear to require more room 
for their advancing growth, may now be transplanted accord- 
in nursery rowsf twelve to eighteen inches qr two feet 
interval, agreeably to the size and nature of growth of the dif-* 
ferent sorts of young trees and shrubs as may require trans- 
planting. 
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SOWING BEECH MAST, AND SEEDS OF OTHER HARDY TREES. 

Tins is a proper time to sow beech-mast and ash-keys, and 
may also sow maple-seed ; let a bed be dug for each of these 
seeds, the earth well broken, the surface laid even and prepared 
for the seed, either by drills, or broad sowing. 

Then sow the seeds, &c., pretty thick, and cover them an 
inch deep with earth. 

Likewise may sow the seeds, berries, nuts, stones, &c., of 
most other hardy trees and shrubs ; but more particularly of 
the deciduous kinds ; all or mostly in beds of light mellow 
earth, and covered in therewith one or two inches'deep, accord- 
ing to the nature and size of the different sorts of seeds, &c., or 
some sown in drills the same depth ; or may mostly remain for 
spring sowing. — See February, 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

ORANGE-TREES. 

Ukmove the orange-trees, and all the other tenderest green- 
house exotics, into the green-house, the beginning of this month, 
provided it was not done at the end of September. 

Before they are carried in let the heads be well cleaned, the 
decayed leaves picked off, cut out any casual decayed wood, 
and prune any ill formed or unsightly irregular shoots, or very 
disorderly growths of the year, as it may seem necessary, 
whereby to preserve some regularity in the head ; and let the 
earth be stirred a little in the top of the tubs or pots. 

About the middle of the month, or sooner, if cold weather, 
it will be time to take in the myrtle geraniums, and all other 
green-house plants. 

Observe, as said of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves, cut out any decayed wood, prune any 
particular disorderly growing shoots ; stir the earth on the sur- 
face of the pots ; and, to such plants as appear any way weakly, 
let some o&the cold earth be^taken oift isi the pot or tub, and 
*fill it up with fresh compost. 

In placing the plants in the green-house, take great care to 
arrange them in regular order, the tdler plants behind, and the 
others according to their height, in regular gradation down to 
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the lowest in front ; being also careful to dispose the different 
sorts in such varied order, as the foliage may effect a striking 
contrast and variety, by intermixing the broad and narrow leav- 
ed, the simple and compound leaved, and the light green and 
dark greert, and the other different shades and tints of colours 
and variations of the foliage of the various kinds, in which they 
will exhibit a conspicuous and agreeable diversity. 

When they are all thus regularly arranged in their places, 
give their heads a refreshment of water : then let the floor 
and all parts of the green-house be neatly cleaned from wet and 
all manner of litter. 

When the plants are all in, take care to supply them with 
water ; but let this always be done with moderation. Like- 
wise, in open weather, give them plenty of air every mild day, 
by opening all the windows ; but shut close of nights ; or also 
in the day, when sharply cold, or excessively wet, raw, damp, 
foggy, or other bad weather. 

Any myrtles, .&c., designed to be wintered in garden frames, 
&c., should now be placed therein, and managed as above. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

REMOVING THE SUCCESSION P'RUITING PINES INTO THE 
FRUITING STOVE. 

The be^nning of this month you must begin to remove into 
the fruiting-stove or hot-house the succession pines ; that is, 
such as are to produce the fruit for the .supply of the ensuing 
summer ; but, previous to this, preparations must be made for 
adding a considerable portion of fresh tan to the bark-bed in 
the hot-house. 

Therefore, if not done in the end of last month, let some 
good new tan be now produced from the tan yards, in quantity 
as advised last month, suflicient to supply the place of the 
waste bark, which will now be considerable, and must all be 
removed by screening it as below ; so that of nev^ tan, about 
one half or two*third$, or more, fti proportion to what the bark-* 
pit will contain, will now be necesspry ; being, however, careful 
to provide a plentiful sufficiency : and, when brought from the 
tan yards, if full of moistdre, it will be proper to cast it up in 
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a heap tor ten or twelve days to drain ; but if the tan be very 
wet, it should be spread thin in some dry airy place, in sunny 
days to dry, so as to bring it to a middling degree of moistness ; 
for if it is put into the hot-house pit too wet, it will be a long 
time before it comes to a kindly heat, and sometimes not at all, 
in an effectual manner. 

When the tan is properly prepared, as above, let all the 
pots that are now plunged in the hot-house, be taken out. 

Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be sifted or screened : 
let all that goes through the screen be taken entirely away, 
and as much new tan brought in as will, with the remaining 
(piantity of old, fill up the pit again ; forking up, as you pro- 
ceed, the new and old mixedly together, raising the whole, 
equal to, or rather a little above, the top of the pit, in a level 
order. ♦ 

Then, when the bed begins to heat and the heat is risen 
near the surface, bring in your fruiting plants, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed to the rims ; or if doubtful of too consi- 
derable heat at first in the new bark-bed, plunge the pots only 
about half way for about a fortnight ; if, however, you plunge 
them wholly at first, you must observe to examine the bed 
often ; and if you find the heat at any time violent, then let 
the pots be drawn up half way or quite out of the tan, as you 
see convenient, to prevent its burning the roots of the plants. 

But when the heat is moderate, let the pots be fully plunged 
to their rims. 

The plants thus finally placed in the fruiting house, give the 
usual culture ; the admission of fresh air moderately, in fine 
sunny days, gentle waterings, and to begin the assistance of 
fire heat towards the end of the month. ,, ^ 

Should also now replenish the succession houses, or pits, 
with the supply of young pines, next in successional growth 
to the above fruiting plants ; also tb^ younger successions in 
the next advancing stage, placed in the bark-pits, frames, or 
other wintering departments of artificial heat, either of bark- 
beds, dung beds, &c., if not done in September. 

^ ^ SUCCESSION PLANTS. 

• • 

, Likewise the bark-bed of the succession house, or pit, will 
also now require to be renewed with a proper quantity of new 
tan, if not done last month ; observing as advised above in the 
Fruiting Hot- House. 
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also proper attejadance to the plants in general in the 
Wt^oae, both the pines and all the other exotics ; let them 
jl^ve the necessary culture. 

Let occasional waterings be given once or twice a week, or 
as you shall see occasion ; being careful not to give too much 
at this time. 

Likewise admit fresh air into the house every fine calm day 
when a warm sun, by sliding open some of the glasses from 
nine or ten till two or three o*clock. 

If any plants want shifting into larger pots, let it be done, 
and plunge the pots in the bark-bed. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
it will be time to begin to give the addition of fire-heat in 
the hot-houses, by * making fires every cold evening ; and 
also occasionally in a morniiig, when very damp cloudy cold 
weather. 


N 0 V E M B E IL 

( 

WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN r#ARDEN. 

BEANS. 

In the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, is a 
proper season to plant some early beans, either to succeed 
such as were planted in October; or, where no plantation 
•IhereoC.was then made, it may be done in the beginning, or 
any time this month very successfully. 

‘ The beans which are planted now will come in at an early 
season and often succeed better than those which were planted 
three weeks or a month sooner. 

The mazagan bean comes in >the earliest, if. a great bearer, 
a good bean for the table while young, and ftiost proper to be 
planted at this season, for the earliest crop ; . but may also 
plant either some small Spanish, broad Spanish^ oi^long-podded 
beans, or a few of each ^or a successional early supply. 

Let these beans be planted ^n a warm dry situlition, and 
some in a south* border, under ,a wall or other fence ; and 
observe the same method in planting them as mentioned in 
October in the article of beans. 
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^ Or likewise, if not doi^e last fnontht may sow a; quantity 
of the mazagans, or other forward beans, thick together 4n k 
bed or border, in a warm situation, for transJ^aiitiiDg towarflg 
the spring, and in the mean time to be defended with a fra^ 
or glasses, or other occasional protection, from severe firost, to 
preserve them in good condition for planting out at a proper 
time; and, if those in the Open ground happen to suffbr /hj 
the severity of the winter, these will be good substitute plsmts, 
— See October. 


PEASE. 

Sow also some pease towards the middle of this morith, 
to succeed those planted in October, that there may be i 
regular supply of them for the table in their due season. 

But if none were sown in Octobef, it will be proper to sow 
some in the beginning or middle of this nronth. ^ 

The pease which are sown the first or second week in this 
month will have a greater chance of surviving the frost than 
those which are sown the beginning or middle of October, aaati 
they will come in almost as early. " 

But where an earlier production is expected, it is the most 
certain method to sow a few at both times ; then if one should 
fail, the other may succeed ; and if both are successful, one 
will succeed the other in beating. 

The best pease for sowing at this season are the early hot- 
spur ; there are several kinds of the hotspurs, but let the 
earliest sort be procured from the seeds-men or nurser3’’-men, 
the same sorts as advised in October, and see that the seed h 
new and good. 

A warm border, under a wall, is the proper situatloB«4o sow 
these pease in now, for the earlier crop ; and may sow a 
larger portion in some w'arm maiii^ quarter ; aud sow them ill 
the manner directed in the last month. 

SOWING RADISHES. 

About the beginning, or towards the middle, or any tim< 
of this month, you may sow some short-top radish seed ; anc 
if they surviya the frost, they will come in early in the spring. 

There is, Jhowever, but little dependence on this crop's suc- 
ceeding ; Rut still, where these things are desired early, it wU 
be proper to sow a few, and lat them take Iheir chance : if tlu 
winter should be favourable, you will have radishes at a vetj 
early time. ' 
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Let the seed be sown in a warm border, near a wall or other 
f^nce, observing to sow it pretty thick; let this be done in a dry 
day. — See December and January, 


SMALL SALaD herbs. 


Sow the different sorts of small salading, where still in request, 
at this season ; in which, if required in constant succes^on, 
shoul(^ sow some once a week or fortnight 

The principal sorts are, cresses, mustard, rape, and radish ; 
also cabbage, lettuce, to cut for use in young growth. 

Wherg it was Uot done laat month, it will now, for the more 
certainty of raising .these herbs, be proper, to prepare for the 
^eeds a«bed of rich light earth, in a Warm situation, the length 
and Width of one or more garden frames ; observing, the frames 
for this occasion should be of the shallowest kind, that the sur. 
► face of the bed may be as near the glasses as possible, as this 
will be a greater advantage to the growth of the seed and plants ; 
break the earth well, and lay the bed sloping to the sun ; 
rake the surface fine, then put on the frame, and sow the 
seed. 

The seed may either be sown in drills, or all over the surface, 
as observed last month, and covered not more, or rather less, 
than a quarter of an inch deep with earth, as their seeds, at 
this season, should be just covered. — See October. 

When the seed is sown, immediately put on the glasses: and 
when the plants appear, let them have, air by raising the lights, 
or taking them entirely off, in fine mild days, as you see it 
^necessary: always keep them close every night. 

Or for these seeds at tills season, may practise as hinted in 
September, &c. ; that Ls, form a sloping bed to the sun, half a 
foot or more higher in the back than in the front ; set on the 
frame, sir^ the back pait on the ground, that the surface of the 
bed may be equally within six or eight inches of the glasses as 
before intimated, and sow the seed as above. 

By practising the abo^e methods at this season, there will 
not be occasion to use artificial heat to raise these herbs, except 
in severe frosty weatheF. 

However, where a supply of these small herbs ari required 
to be forwarded as soon as possible, it is eligible to make a 
slender hot-bed at this season for raising them, observing the 
niethod directed in January and February. 
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. LETTUCE. 

Let the lettuce plants, which were planted in frames last 
month to stand the Winier, enjoy the air freely every day, when 
the weather isL mild and dry,; by taking the glasses entirely off 
in the morning ; but generally let them be put on again in the 
evening, especially if appearance of much wet, or is very cold ; 
as also iii the dajf time' on similar' occasions, and .when frosty ; 
and continued open in all dry temperate weather ; for if these 
plants are kept too close, they woul^-draw upin sw weekly insig» 
nificant growth. *■ * ^ 

When the Weithef is very wet, the glasse«i‘;be kfcjat on : 
but if temperately* mild, let themhe raised two-or thr^ Ihches 
at the back of the frame, to admit air to th^ plants; 

* In frosty weather keep “the 'glasses close*^; and'i^, very severe? 
use ojther covering’ if you see it necessary. . ’ #■ ' 

If you have any of the same plants under bell or hand-glasse.s, 
let the same rule be observed as above. 

' Such lettuces a» were not planted last month into the winter 
beds yvhere intended, should now be planted therein the begin- 
ning of this month, eilher in frames or warm borders, or under 
hand-glasses, &c. 

Search for and destroy slugs among the youngdettuce plants 
which often annoy them greatly at this season. 

CELERY. 

All the advanced crops of celery should now be fully earth- 
ed up a considerable height for blanching, and to preserve the 
plants from, frost. 

This work should now be well attended tS when dry open 
weather ; break the edtth well, antflay it up regularly to both 
sides of the plants within a few inches of the tops of their 
leaves. * 

In performing this work, let care be taken not J:o lay the 
earth up to the plants too hastily, whereby to force the earth 
into their hearts and bury them, which would retard their 
growth, and occasion them to rot in 0iat part. 

ENDIVE. 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up some endive 
plants, to blanch them. ♦ 

Choose for this purpose some of the best full-grown plants ; 
and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them be gathered 
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up regularly in your hand* and tied together with a string of 
Pass, or small osier twig. 

But if the weather is inclinable to be frosty, or excessively 
wet, the following method may be practised, to blanch some 
endive for the service of a family. 

Draw up some of the best and largest plants in a dry yild 
day, with full roots, and any adhering mould together, and lay 
them in a dry airy place for a day or two to drain off the wet 
from between their leaves. 

Then either raise a ridge of dry light earth, sloping to the 
sun, and place a garden frame thereon, or lay a quantity of 
light, dry, mould into a deep frame, raised in a high ridge behind, 
sloping to the sun, as aforesaid; then having the endive, tie 
the leaves evenly together, plunge the lowqr parts of the plants 
into the earth, and generally defend them with glasses placed 
on the frame, especially in rain and frosty weather, and use 
other covering occasionally. Or, for .want of frmnes, you may 
^ iaji ^ome earth in. any dry open shed, raising the earth in a 
high ridge, or round sloping heap, and so plant the endive 
therein as above ; observing, in time of hard frost, to cover the 
whole with long litter. 

By the above metl.od, you may blanch endive in any of the 
winter months, provided you lay in a sufficient quantity at the 
approach of severe weather. 

But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c., you 
may, in a warm dry situation, in the full sun, where the earth 
is quite light, and as dry as possible, dig some of the ground 
in a high sloping ridge or bank fronting the sun, about two or 
three feet high, as advised in January, making tJie i^ide steep 
for the wet to riui off,: then let some endive plants 1>e prepared 
as above intimated, and deposit them into the upper part 
of the ildge of c^h in the same manner ; and thus the endive 
will sometimes stand the winter, and blanch in tolerable per- 
fection, without so much hazard of rotting by excessive wet, 
&c., as the moisture cannot lodge as in the common level ground, 
though sometimes the natural great moisture of the earth at 
this season occasions th^^ants to rot more or less. 

But the ridges sho\^ be sheltered in severe frosts by a 
covering of some dry long Utter. 

See also the methods suggested in October. 


CABBAGE AND COLEtVORT PLANTS. . 

In the beginning of this month may finish planting some 
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cabbage plants of the early kinds, if not done in October, to 
come forward next spring and summer, in April and May, 
Choose strong good plants, and set tliem in rows, eighteen 
inches or two feet asunder. 

Likewise finish planting coleworts, if not done, for the spring 
supply : setting them in rows, twelve, by six or eight inches 
distance. 

Hoe and loosen the ground between the rows of cabbages 
and coleworts planted the two last xponths ; which will both 
kill weeds and vermin, and greatly%sist the growth of the 
plants. 


CAUDOONS. 

Finish landing or earthing up cardoons as they advance in 
height. First gather their leaves up even and close, and tie 
them together with a hay band : then let the earth be well 
broken, and laid up round each plant to a good height. 

Let tills work be performed in a dry mild day, and when the 
leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, otherwise they will rot 
in the heart. 


. ASPARAOU.S. 

Where the asparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed up 
la.st month, it must now be done. 

Tliis should be done the beginning of the month, and observe 
the following method: cut down the steins or haum of the 
a.sparagus close to the surface of the beds, and let this be directly 
carried away. 

Then, with a sharp hoe, let" all weeds on the beds bo cut up, 
and at the same time draw them off into the alleys. 

Then set the line, and with a spade mark out the alleys 
between the beds, about eighteen inches or two feet wide ; this 
done, let the alleys be dug out longways one moderate spade 
deep, and lay a good portion of earth of each alley nearly to 
the right and left, equally over the beds; and as you go on, 
let the weeds which are drawn off the beds be digged into 
the bottom of the alleys a proper deilj|t under the earth, leaving 
the surface regular and even ; and let the edge of every bed be 
made full aiad straight. — See^ October* 

WINTER-DRESSING ARTICHOKES. 

About the middle, or some time this month, should give 
the artichokes the winter-dressing, by cutting down the large 
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up regularly in your hand, and tied together with a string of 
bass, or small osier twig. 

But if the weather is inclinable to be frosty, or excessively 
wet, the following method may be practised, to blanch some 
endive for the service of a family. 

Draw up some of the best and largest plants in a dry yild 
day, with full roots, and any adhering mould together, and lay 
them in a dry airy place for a day or two to drain off the wet 
from between their leaves. 

Then either raise a ridge of dry light earth, sloping to the 
sun, and place a garden frame thereon, or lay a quantity of 
light, dry, mould into a deep frame, raised in a high ridge behind, 
sloping to the sun, as aforesaid; then having the endive, tie 
the leaves evenly together, plunge the lower parts of the plants 
into the earth, and generally defend them with glasses placed 
on the frame, especially in rain and frosty weather, and use 
other covering occasionally. Or, for ,want of frames, you may 
,, la)| jSome earth \n, any dry open shed, raising the earth in a 
Idgh ridge, or round sloping heap, and so plant the endive 
therein as above ; observing, in time of liarcl frost, to cover the 
whole with long litter. 

By the above method, you may blanch endive in any of the 
winter months, provided you lay in a suificient quantity at the 
approach of severe weather. 

But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c., you 
may, in a warm dry situation, in the full sun, where the earth 
is quite light, and a.s dry as possible, dig some of the ground 
in a high sloping ridge or bank fronting the sun, about two or 
three feet high, as advised in January, making the ^ide steep 
for the wet to run off.: then let some endive plants ^e prepared 
as above intimated, and deposit them into the upper part 
of the ridge of earth in the same manner : and thus the endive 
will sometimes stand the winter^ and blanch in tolerable per- 
fection» without so much hazard of rotting by excessive wet, 
Ikc., as the moisture cannot lodge as In the common level ground, 
though sometimes the natural great moisture of the earth at 
this season occasions tb^j^ants to rot more or less. 

But the ridges shoim be sheltered in severe frosts by a 
covering of some dry long litter. 

Bee also the methods suggested in October. 

CABBAGE AND COLEtVORT PLANTS. . 

In the beginning of this month may finish planting some 
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cabbage plants of the early kinds, if not done in October, to 
come forward next spring and summer, in April and May, &c. 
Choose strong good plants, and set them in rows, eighteen 
inches or two feet asunder. 

Likewise finish planting coleworts, if not done, for the spring 
supply : setting them in rows, twelve, by six or eight inches 
distance. 

Hoe and loosen the ground between the rows of cabbages 
and coleworts planted the two last months ; which will both 
kill weeds and vermin, and greatly^kssist the growth of the 
plants. 


CARDOONS. 

Finish landing or earthing up cardoons as they advance in 
height. First gather their leaves up even and close, and tie 
them together with a hay band : then let the earth be well 
broken, and laid up round each plant to a good height. 

Let this work be performed in a dry mild day, and when the 
leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, otherwise they will rot 
in the heart. 


ASPARAGU.S. 

Where the asparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed up 
last month, it must now be done. 

This should be done the beginning of the month, and observe 
the following method: cut down the stems or haum of* the 
asparagus close to the surface of the beds, and let this be directly 
carried away. 

Then, with a sharp hoe, let all weeds on the beds be cut up, 
and at the same time draw them off Into the alleys. 

Then set the line, and with a spade mark out the alleys 
between the beds, about eighteen inches or two feet wide ; this 
done, let the alleys be dug out longways one moderate spade 
deep, and lay a good portion of earth of each alley nearly to 
the right and left, equally over the beds; and as you go on. 
let the weeds which are drawn off the beds be digged into 
the bottom of the alleys a proper dejUiE, under the earth, leaving 
the surface regular and even ; and let the edge of every bed be 
made full siid straight. — See^ October? * 

WINTER-DRESSING ARTICHOKEa 

About the middle, or some time this month, should give 
the artichokes tlie winter. dressing, by cutting down the large 
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leaves, and so dig between, and land up over the rows, both 
to guard the crown of the roots and heart of the plants from 
severe frosts, and as a cultural improvement to their future 
growth. 

Let the’ leaves be cut down close to the ground, all but the 
small central ones, and the young shoots in the heart of the 
plants. 

Then may practise either of the following methods of landing 
up the rows. 

The first is, that if in il close and full plantation, in continued 
rows, four feet, or four and a half, to five feet asunder, let 
trenches be lined out, between the rows of plants, twelve or 
fil'teen, to eighteen inches wide, in proportion to the width of 
the intervals, extending them longways the rows, one trench 
along the middle of each interval, then lightly dig the spaces 
of the rows, turning in all weeds ; and then let the trenches 
be digged out regularly along, ‘one moderate spade deep, lay- 
ing the earth thereof equally to each side, in a gradual round 
ridge, lengthways over the rows and crown of the roots, and 
close about the central young shoots and heart of the plants ; 
and thus, landing up the whole, they are to remain so till next 
spring : but observing in the interim, that at the approach of 
the hard frost it would be proper to fill the trenches with some 
long stable litter, &c., to prevent the frost entering that way 
into the roots ; also to cover the plants above. 

The other method is as follows, and is rather preferable to 
the foregoing ; that, instead of digging out trenches, as above, 
the ground in each row is to be digged longways, in a gradual 
ridge along the row of plants; but, preparatory to this, 
may first line out the proper widths of the spaces of the rows, 
— ^setting your line along the middle of each space between the 
said rows ; and with the spade cut a mark in the ground, 
according to the line in each interval, by which you form beds, 
as it were, four feet, or four and a half or five feet wide, 
according to the distance of the rows, one row of plants ranging 
along the middle of every such bed ; then the ground is to be 
digged along reguMy the width and lengthway each of the 
said beds, and close between all the plants in the row, at the 
same time working the «earth gradually from each side into a 
moderate ridge along the middle, and close about the row ot 
plants, and so as the row range exactly along the middle of the 
ridge. 

Thus far are the principal metliods of winter-dressing arti- 
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chokes, both to guard against rigorous frosts, and as a benefi- 
cial culture, preparatory to their spring growth, &c., though 
some often omit landing them up, and only apply some long 
stable dung over the plants in severe frosty weather ; but this 
alone is not always so effectual. 

However, in excessive frosts it would also be advisable to 
apply a covering of long dung litter over the ridges or close 
about the plants, to remain during the severity of the weather. 

Artichokes of two or three years standing will occasionally 
require manural assistance of good dung ; and this is the pro- 
per season to apply it, previous to landing up, and to dig it into 
the ground at that time accordingly. 

CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. 

Let the cauliflower plants, which are in frames to stand the 
winter, have the free air every day, when the weather is mild 
and dry, by taking the glasses quite off in the morning, but 
let the plants be covered with them every night. 

When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper to keep 
the glasses over them i but at the same time if mild weather, 
let the glasses be raised two or three inches or more, behind, 
or in front, to admit a large share of free air to the plants. 

When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, l.et 
them be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from weeds. 

The cauliflowers which are planted under hand or bell glasses 
must be treated as above ; and if they run long shanked, lay 
in some dry earth round about their stems. 

Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c., nor 
planted out under hand-glasses last month, as there directed, 
it may still be done the beginning of this. — See October, 

Look for slugs among the above cauliflower plants, which 
often attack them very injuriously at this season. 

SPINACH. 

The winter spinach should now be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds : and, where the plants stand too close, let some of the 
smallest be taken up for use, so that every plant may stand 
singly ; then the sun and fdr can come at the surface of the 
ground tc^ dry it, which wiU be conffoPtable to the plants, and 
they will thrive the better. 

When you gather spinaah of the standing plants, let care be 
taken to cut only the large outside leaves, leaving the inner 
ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to gather in their turn. 
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CARROTS AND PARSNEPS, BEETS, See. 

The beginning of this month you should take up carrots and 
parsneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay them in sand, 
to preserve them for winter use. 

For if these esculent roots are permitted to remain in the 
ground, some sorts would spoil ; the carrots in particular, many 
of them would be apt to canker and rot : besides, the roots in 
general, if severe frost should set in, would be frozen so hard 
In the ground, that they could not be easily digged up when 
wanted. It is therefore proper to take up most of the main 
crops of spring-sow n carrots, and a portion of the parsneps ; as 
these are not so liable to spoil as the carrots. 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, and take 
the roots out of the ground ; cut the tops olf close, clean them 
from earth, and carry them into some convenient dry place. 

Then lay a bed of dry sand on the floor about two or three 
inches thick : place the roots upon the sand close together, 
with the crowns outwards and inwards, alternately. Cover 
the roots with sand two inches thick, then lay some more rOOtS, 
and then more sand ; and so proceed with a layer of sand and 
another of roots, till you have laid them all, and lay some dry 
straw thickly over the whole. 

Likewise dig up some red beet-roots, to preserve in the 
same manner ; also some salsafy, scorzonera, horse-radish, and 
Hamburgh parsley roots, &c., towards the middle or latter end 
of this month, or before the approach of the hard frosts ; or 
likewise, on the same occasion, a few turnips, and black turnip 
radish, laying the whole in sand as the carrots and parsneps, to 
serve as a ready supply in case of rigorops frosts locking the 
others in the ground. 


POTATOES. 

Where potatoes still remain in the ground, let them now be 
taken up as soon as possible, before severe frost begins ; these 
roots cannot bear much frost, for such as are affected by it, 
immediately turn watery, and then are not fit to eat 

They should be digged up with a flat three-tined fork, there 
being proper potatoe forks for the purpose, madei with flat 
tines, blunted, roundish at the ends. In proceeding to dig up 
the potatoes, previously cut down vthe haum or stalks of the 
plants near the ground ; the remaining part of the stalks will 
serve as a direction in pitching the fork ; tl)pn in digging up 
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the potatoes, turn them clean up to the top, and collect them 
into baskets, &c. 

Let these roots, when taken up, be cleaned from the adher- 
ing rough earth, and laid up in a dry close apartment ; and 
when the weather i.s severe, let them be covered with some 
dry straw, and let this be laid almost a foot thick over them. 

These roots, after being housed, should be from time to time 
turned and looked over ; and all such as have any tendency 
to rottenness or decay should be taken out, for such would 
infect those that are sound, and the infection would soon 
spread. 


Manuring and trenching kitchen ground. 

Now take advantage of dry days and frosty weather, and 
bring in rotten dung from old hot-beds, or from dunghills, and 
Jay it upon such vacant pieces of kitchen ground as want 
manure. 

Likewise now dig or trench up all such pieces of ground as 
are vacant ; and, in order that the ground may receive the true 
advantage of fallow, let every piece, as you dig or trench it, 
be laid up in narrow ridges; and where manured or dunged, 
let the dung be di^ed in regularly, only one spade deep. 

The trenching and ridging up the ground in winter is a great 
improvement, by turning down the top, and the fresh soil 
below turned up to the surface, which thereby recruits, enriches, 
mellows, and improves by the weather more thaa many could 
imagine ; and by its being laid up in rough ridges, the frost, 
sun, and air can then have more free access ; all of which con- 
tribute greatly to the enriching and mellowing the ground ; and 
the sooner this is don^the blotter. 

When intended to dig the ground by trenching, let the 
trenches generally be digged two full spades wide, and one or 
two deep, according as the depth of good soil admits, or as 
may be required for different occasions ; laying the earth up 
rough, in a full ridge longways each trench. — See October. 

By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter season, * 
it is not only an advantage to the soil, but it also looks neat, 
and will greatly forward the business in the spring, when there 
is always a#deal of other wor|L in hand*. * 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it is soon levelled dovm 
in the spring, when is wanted for the reception of seeds or 
plants, beneficially improved in a mellow fertilized state, for 
the advantage of fhe respective crops. 

z 2 
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SOWING CARROT SEED. 

Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this month, 
and sow in it some carrot seed, to have a chance of obtaining a 
few early young carrots in the spring. 

But sow only a small spot, at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great success ; but still it is pro- 
per to make a trial of a little seed ; and if the winter proves 
any thing mild, there will be a chance of having some early 
success in spring or beginning of summer. 

ONIONS. 

Take care now of the young winter onions ; where weeds 
appear, let them be picked out with care. 

Let this be done in due time before the weeds spread, as 
they would now soon greatly prejudice these small young 
plants, especially chickweed, and other creeping weeds, which 
often prevail at this season, and soon spread over the surface. 

In the forwardest first sown crops of the above plants, the 
young onions will be of some advanced growth, and may thin 
out some moderately for use in salads, &c., especially the 
Welch onions : leaving, however, a plentiful supply to stand 
the winter for early spring service. 

Dried old onions, housed for winter, should be occasionally 
turned over, and pick out all that discover any tendency to a 
decayed state. 


HOT-BEDS TO RAISE ASPj|,RAGUS. 

.Now is a proper time to begin to make hot-^beds to force 
asparagus, if not done last month ; the method of making and 
managing these beds may be seen in the work of the Kitchen 
Garden in Febmary and December, 

Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin to make 
asparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end of September, 
or early in October, in order to have asparagus fit to gather by 
Lord Mayor s Day, n^idh mostly happens the secend week in 
November. 

But if a hot-bed of asparagus was begi|n at the above time, 
or last month, another should be made in the middle of this 
month to furnish a successional supply. 
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rnUNING AND NAILING VINES. 

Vines, both against walls and in vineyards, being now deso- 
lated, or the leaves fallen, may have the general winter pruning 
and nailing, &c. ; or at least that business may be commenced 
any time this month, it consists now of a general regulation 
both among the young and old wood. 

In pruning vines, you must observe to leave on the general 
branches, in every part, a proper supply of the last summer s 
shoots below and above, both in laterals and terminals as 
principal bearers to produce the fruit the next year ; and let 
all the irregular, and superabundant shoots that are not wanted, 
be cut out close ; cutting out also some part of the former 
year s bearers, on particular different occasions, such as either 
where over abundantly close, or too much advanced in length 
in their respective places, &c., pruning them less or more down, 
either to some eligible lateral shoot to remain for a terminal or 
leader thereto, as every branch, whether remaining entire or 
shortened, should have a young shoot for a terminal, or occa- 
sionally some parts where too crowded, or improper, cut quite 
out or pruned as above, as it may seem expedient j and like- 
wise casual, long advanced, naked old wood, unfurnished witli 
young, should be pruned similarly, — in order, in the whole, 
to give proper room for training the more eligible branches and 
general supply of bearing shoots, &c. 

For the last summer’s shoots, which are now left, will, in 
the spring, produce from every eye or bud a young shoot, and 
on these young shoots the grapes are produced the same sum- 
mer ; for vines seldom produce immediate bearing shoots from 
any but one-year-old wood. 

Therefore the main article to be observed now is, to retain 
on the general main branches a sufficient supply of the last 
summer’s shoots in every part, lateral and terminal, as before 
intimated, regularly from bottom to top, at proper orderly 
distances, both sideways,, and in progressive order from the 
bottom upward, retaining th^ stronge!^t and best situated shoots, 
with the shortest joints, cutting out the superabundancy, with 
part of the old wood, as above said, leaving a plentiful supply 
for regular training to the wall, &c., six or eight to ten or 
twelve inches distance, according to the strength of the shoots 
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and degree of wall-room ; and as you proceed, let each remain- 
ing shoot be shortened according to its strength. 

The general rule is to shorten the shoots to three, four, five, 
or six eyes or joints in length, according to the strength of the 
different* shoots ; and never leave the strongest shoots more 
than five or six eyes or joints, except on particular occasions, 
in any considerable vacant space of walling ; for when the 
general shoots are left longey, they fill the vines crowdedly in 
the ensuing summer with a superabundancy of unnecessary and 
useless shoots, and the fruit would be smaller in proportion ; 
bat being cut as above, this will produce each three, four, or 
five fruitful shoots next summer, with two, three, four, or more 
bunches of grapes upon each shoot, which grow larger and ripen 
sooner more effectually. 

In shortening the shoots, mind to cut them about an inch 
above an eye, and make the cut sloping behind it. 

Take care to prune in such a manner as that there may 
always be a succession of young branches, advancing from 
towards the bottom parts, middle, &c., in some regular pro- 
gression upward, both to have every part properly furnished 
with bearers, and a sufficiency always ready to supply the 
places of the old naked wood, as it becomes unserviceable, being 
such old branches as are very long advanced, not furnished with 
bearing wood, and should be cut out occasionally where there* 
is younger fruitful branches furnishing good shoots properly 
situated to come in to supply their place. 

When you have finished pruning, let the branches be nailed 
up neatly, observing to lay them in straight and regularly, six 
or eight to ten or twelve inches distance, agreeably to the inti- 
mations above. 

If you have left too many branches when you pruned, let that 
be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the superabundant wood 
in a regular manner. 

PRUNING APRICOl AND PEACH TREKS, &c. 

Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees : and this may be 
done any time in the month. 

In pruning these trees, you are to observe the same method 
as mentioned in October, ^c. ; the last summer’s shijpts having 
been trained in abundantly in summer, the most irregular and 
overabundant of them are now to.be pruned out, and a due 
supply of the best placed and most promising moderately strong 
shoots are to be preserved in every part at proper distances, in 
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regular gradations from the bottom upward to the extreme parts 
of the branches ; for these trees produce their fruit principally 
upon the last year’s shoots. 

But as this in general winter pruning a regulation both in 
the old and young wood is necessary, give proper attention 
accordingly : — as, for instance, casual old naked branches, or 
such as are of some considerable extension, and not well fur- 
nished with proper young wood, should be either entirely cut 
out or shortened to some convenient branch that supports such 
shoots, cutting them off close, leaving no stump ; for it is gene- 
rally requisite that some of the most unserviceable, old unfruit- 
ful wood, and part of the preceding year's bearers, should be 
cut out in the different parts more or less, as it shall seem ex- 
pedient, in order thereby to make room for the requisite supply 
of the last summer's shoots, which now, in a proper selection 
of the best, should be left every way at moderate distances 
below and above, both in laterals and terminals, to bear fruit 
next summer ; and all the improper, irregular, and superabun- 
dant, must be cut away quite close, leaving no spurs, except 
it appears necessary in particular parts to furnish future wood. 

The young shoots which are now left must at the same time, 
as you proceed in the pruning, be mostly shortened more or 
less, according to the vigour of the tree and strength of the 
different shoots ; which is done in order both to preserve some 
regularity in general, and to strengthen particular shoots of 
weakly growth, or reduce others of too considerable extension, 
and in the whole to promote their producing a more effectual 
supply of new shoots in the proper places next year, to bear 
fruit the year following ; but for some further principal parti- 
culars of performing this general pruning of these trees, and 
shortening the shoots, &c., see the Fruit Garden of January 
and October, 

Likewise observe, that as soon as a tree is pruned, it will 
be the best method to nail that before you prune another ; and 
in which, let the general branches and shoots be trained in 
horizontally straight and close to the wall at regular distances, 
about three to four or five inches apart in a parallel order ; 
and as equally as possible to both sides of the tree, both in 
number an4 position. 

PLANTING WALL TREES. 

Now may transplant for the walls, where wanted, peach, 
nectarine, and apricot-trees ; also plums and cherries, ; 
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allotting the three former principally the best south walls j and 
let some of the two latter have also a south aspect ; and 
may likewise plant some of all the sorts in west and east 
exposures. 

Let the borders where these trees are to be planted be pre- 
pared in a proper manner. 

Where an entire new plantation is to be made, let the bor- 
ders be trenched one or two spades deep, according to the 
depth of good soil ; or where that is very shallow, some of the 
bottom should be removed, and a proportional supply of good 
fresh earth added ; or where the general soil of the border is 
of a very light unsubstantial nature it would be of much advan- 
tage to give an addition of good fresh earth, or mellow surface 
loam, with a quantity of very rotten dung. 

But where only some trees are wanted in different places, 
need only prepare and improve, where needful, the part of the 
border where the trees are to stand, adding rotten dung and a 
wheelbarrowful or two of good loam, or other fresh earth. 

But generally in the common cultivated, fertile mellow soil 
of a garden, it will not be particular!^ needful to give any pre- 
sent assistance of additional substances of fresh earth, &c.. only 
to dig or trench the borders : or if only some trees are wanted 
in different parts, more or less, may at present either only dig 
each place a proper width and depth, or only open a circular 
aperture or hole, in which to plant each tree. 

The trees should be planted at the distance of at least fifteen 
or eighteen feet from one another, with the stem of each tree 
about three inches from the wall, and inclining thereto with the 
head. 

In planting against high walls, may plant half or full stand- 
ard wfidl trees, between the common dwarf trees, that while the 
latter advance below, the former occupy the upper part of the 
wall. 

PRUNING PLUM, APPLE, AND PEAR TREES, ON WALLS AND 
ESPALIERS. 

Prune plum, apple, and pears, both against walls and in 
espaliers ; this operation may be performed on these trees any 
time this month. * * , r . 

In pruning the plum, apple, and pear trees against walls or 
espaliers, observe that as the sam^ bearers remain many years 
of a fruitful state, let only any casual unfruitful wood thereof, 
or any very irregular or crowded branches and decayed parts, 
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be cut out, together with all the superfluous and ill-placed 
young shoots of last summer. 

But it must be observed, both in young trees under training, 
and in full grown trees, that where a supply of new wood is 
wanting in any part, some of the best situated shoots of the 
last summer s growth must now be left in every such place ; 
and generally a leading one to each main branch, where room 
to train them within the proper limits ; or where any branches 
are advanced considerably longer than all the others of the 
general expansion, or other very irregular, or any of ill-formed 
growth, they may be less or more shortened to some eligible 
lower branch, or well placed lateral shoot, to remain for a ter- 
minal leader ; which, and all other shoots now occasionally 
retained to train for bearers, must not in these trees be com- 
monly shortened, but each laid in entire ; and, according as 
they advance in length, must still be trained to the wall or 
espalier, without being reduced in their length in any future 
pruning, either in summer or winter, where there is room to 
extend them ; but whe|p confined for extent of walling, 
some occasional shortened in the extreme parts will be unavoid- 
able, and must be done discretionally. 

For the shoots which are now laid in at full length, and not 
hereafter shortened, will in the second or third year after begin 
to produce some thick short shoots or natural spurs, about half 
an inch to an inch in length, or but little more ; and upon these 
siioots or natural spurs, and on no other, the fruit of these trees 
are always produced. 

But, on the contrary, were the shoots and branches of these 
trees, trained on walls and espaliers, to be generally shortened 
or topped in the course of pruning, as is often ignorantly prac- 
tised, they would in that case produce but few such shoots or 
spurs as above for fruit ; but instead of that, would, in the 
places where the spurs or blossom buds would otherwise appear, 
send out numbers of strong wood shoots ; and the trees would 
be continually crowded with useless wood, and would never 
bear in any tolerable perfection, as in the other method ; 
therefore generally still continue the shoots or branches, as they 
advance in length, trained to the wall or espalier, entire, as far 
as'room aflmits; which is 4he most certain process, whereby 
both to preserve proper regularity, and to form plentiful bearers. 

But in the course of thiS general pruning the above trees, iu 
the wall and espalier order, should examine the general expan- 
sion of wood with proper attention; and, in whi^, if any 
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branches appear very irregular, or if ill formed or any disor- 
derly growth, prune them accordingly to regularity, conforma- 
ble to the foregoing intimations ; or any too crowdedly close, 
cut out the most irregular ; and if any discover a declining or 
naked state, unfuniished with good bearing fruit spurs, or of 
any very unfruitful nature, prune them as above ; being, how- 
ever, most careful in the whole to retain the general regular 
expansion of proper branches and occasional supply of young 
wood in regular order sufficiently abundant, to train about three 
or four to five or six inches distance ; and all such of the last 
summer s shoots, which are not now wanted for a supply of 
wood, must be cut away quite close, leaving no spurs but what • 
are naturally produced. — See January and February. 

As soon as one tree is pruned, let the branches be immedi- 
ately nailed to the wall, and tied or nailed to the espalier ; 
arranging them horizontally, as equally as possible to the 
right and left, and trained straight and close at regular 
distances. 


PRUNING CHERRY TREES QH WALLS, &c. 

Cheery trees on walls and espaliers may also be pruned now 
any time this month. 

In pruning the wall cherries nearly the same method is to 
be practised as proposed above in pruning plums, &c., for as 
the same bearers continue fruitful many years, principally upon 
short natural spurs, arising on the two, three, and many years’ 
old branches, the said branches must therefore be retained 
accordingly; and let only any casual worn-out or unfruitful 
wood, as support but little or no bearing fruit spurs, be occa- 
sionally cut out; also prune to order any very irregular 
branches, or of bad growth, or any too crowdedly abundant 
pruned thinningly, that there may be room to train the general 
expansion of full bearing branches and occasional supplies of 
young wood, in a free and regular manner to the wall. 

Likewise observe, both in young and full grown trees, that 
where a supply of new wood is wanting in any part, leave for 
that purpose, in the proper places, some of the strongest of the 
last year’s shoots: also retain occasional good well placed 
shoots in different ifio^ vacant, parts, between c the older 
branches, where they may appear the most necessary to train in 
for advancing by degrees to a bearing state, ready to supply 
any future occasion ; and such of these shoots as are not wanted 
for the above purposes must now be cut away quite close. 
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leaving no stumps, and the retained shoots and the branches 
In general of these trees must also be trained in without being 
.shortened. 

For cherry trees also produce their fruit principally upon 
short robust spurs ; and the branches or shoots will begin to 
produce some of them in the second year, provided they are 
not shortened. 

The general branches and occasional supply of young wood, 
in wall cherries, should be continued about from five or six 
inches, to eight or ten distance. 

But in pruning rnorella cherry trees in particular, always 
take care to leave every year a plentiful supply of the last 
summer’s shoots ; and these should be left in every part of the 
tree, at the distance of three or four inches ; for this kind of 
cherry tree in particular produces its fruit abundantly upon last 
summer’s shoots, as well as upon small spurs on the two and 
three years’ branches. 

According as the different trees are pruned, let them be regu* 

‘ larly nailed to the wall, tree and tree, training the branches 
equally to both sides, five 'or six inches asunder. 

PLANTING apples; PEARS, PLUMS, AND CHERRIES. 

Plant apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, for espaliers and 
walls, where they are wanting ; and this may be done any time 
in the month, when the weather is open. 

By planting and training these trees in espaliers, and against 
walls, their fruit is greatly improved in size, beauty, and flavour ; 
though apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but all the others 
are planted as wall and espalier trees, as well as for standards ; 
however, it would also be eligible to have some choice eating 
apples, such as golden pippins, &c., planted against a warm 
wall, to obtain earlier fruit and of improved flavour. 

Where the above trees are to be planted against walls or 
espaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room ; for this 
has been often forgot in making new plantations ; and we very 
often see them planted so close together, as by the tima the 
trees begin to bear tolerably, tihey have met, and encumbered 
one another. 

The proper distance for general planting is this : let the trees 
which are to be planted against walls or espaliers be set at 
least fifteen or eighteen feet^ distant, but eighteen or twenty 
would be eligible for apples and pears; especially such as are 
grafted or budded upon free stocks, pears particularly, .twenty 
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feet at least will be an eligible distance in walls and espaliers, 
&c. 

And plum and cherry trees for w'alls and espaliers, should be 
planted at least twelve or fifteen feet distance, or not more than 
eighteen. 

Let the border for the wall and espalier trees, if for a full or 
general plantation, be digged or trenched two spades deep, or 
one full spade at least ; or, previously, if the soil is very po or, 
apply some rotten dung, and dig in a good spade deep ; or 
where only some occasional trees are wanted, or that the ground 
is in proper cultivation, may only at the present time prepare 
the place for each tree, or dig the holes for their reception in 
planting ; but where the earth of the border is not naturally 
good, some fresh surface-loam, if it can be obtained, or other 
good earth applied, would be particularly beneficial to the first 
growth of the young trees intended for planting ; or if only for 
the present, two or three wheelbarrows-full to the place for 
each tree ; preferring that of a -loamy nature, w’hcre attainable, 
as in which most fruit-trees grow prosperously. 

PLANTING STANDARD FRUIT-TREKS. 

Standard apples, pears, plums, cherries, and other fruit- 
trees of all sorts, may also be brought in and planted any time 
this month, in mild weather. 

Where a plantation of full standard trees is to be made, either 
in the garden, or for an orchard, the trees should be set at the 
distance of from twenty-five to thirty or forty feet ; but fifty 
feet is more advisable for the larger growing standards of apples 
and pears, if for a continued full plantation in orchards ; though 
standards of small or moderate growth may be planted at half 
that distance. 

In regard to soil, &c., for standard fruit-trees, they do not 
require any particular sort, but will prosper in any common 
garden earth one or two spades depth of proper staple, or that 
of a field, &c., of somewhat similar quality, and in any situations 
wheHB not very low, or liable to be immoderately wet in win- 
' ter, &c. ^ 

> Or if, where intended to plant an orchard of standards, the 
ground is of a bad quality, may ^improve the plaQes for each 
tree, by addition of some good earth and dung. 

FIG-TRE*ES. 

Now go over the fig-trees, and pull off all those autumnal 
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grfen fruit which are now upon the branches, for they are use- 
less ; and if left on, would injure the eyes of the young tender 
branches which are for next year s bearers. 

At the same time let all the principal shoots be nailed up 
close to the wall ; but it would not be advisable to prune these 
trees now ; it is better to defer that until February or March ; 
but it will be necessary to nail up all the best shoots to the wall 
the better to secure them from the frost and the power of the 
wind. 

It will likewise, in time of very hard frost, be proper to 
shelter some of the best fig-trees by an occasional covering of 
mats, to protect the young shoots which are to bear fruit next 
year ; for they being soft and succulent, are more liable than 
those of other fruit-trees to suffer by severe frost. 

PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

Prune gooseberries any time this month, and you may also 
prune currants. 

These shrubs are often neglected in the article of pruning ; 
but whoever will be at the pains to bestow a proper regular 
pruning on these trees, he will find the advantage of it next 
summer, in the largeness of the fruit. 

For if these trees be kept moderately thin of branches in a 
regular manner, and all naked unfruitful and old worn out 
wood, that casually occurs, cut out as it becomes unserviceable, 
and young left in its place, the fruit of such trees will be much 
larger than what is commonly to be met with. 

The branches in general should stand regular and clear of 
one another, at the distance of about seven or at least five or six 
inches, at their extremities. 

Suffer no suckers from the roots to stand, to run up in growth 
above, to crowd the general bearing branches ; but let these in 
general be always cleared away every year ; continuing each 
tree to a single stem. 

For the general method of pruning these fruit shrubs see 
last month; January, February, &c.* 

PLANTING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT TREES. 

• GoosebeiAiy and currant tr«es may now be planted any time 
this month ; and of which should generally procure some good 
full headed plants, of proper growth, for immediate bearers the 
ensuing season, which may be obtained abundantly at all the 
nurseries ; and, in planting these shrubs in common standard 
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bushes, allow the same distance between plant and plant, as 
directed in the preceding month, and January and February. 

As these trees grow up, it would generally be more proper 
in the standard bushes to train each with a clean single stein 
below, six or eight to ten or twelve inches, than to let them 
branch out fully above. 

Likewise let all suckers be constantly taken up as they rise 
from the roots, for they disfigure the trees, and run up and 
crowd the general branches of the head detrimental to the pro- 
duction of fruit. 

Some best sorts of currants should also be planted against 
walls of paling fences, &c., both to obtain earlier ripe fruit, 
and of improved growth ; and also for late fruit, by planting on 
north walls ; they should be planted six to eight or ten feet 
asunder, and permitted to branch out quite from the bottom, 
and the branches trained to the wall,'&c., three or four to five 
or six inches asunder. 

Likewise a few of the best early gooseberries may be planted 
on a south wall to produce early green and ripe fruit. 

PRUNING AND PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 

Prune raspberries : this is still a proper time, and do it in 
the manner directed in the spring or last month, and cleaj- 
away the cuttings, then dig the ground between the plants. 

Plantations of raspberries may still be made, but let this be 
done as soon in the month as possible. 

These must be planted in an open spot: let the rows be 
four and a half, or five feet distant, and allow three feet be- 
tween plant and plant in the row— See Octohery January^ and 
February* 


DRESSING AND PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

Clean the strawberry beds ; and where it was not done 
last month, let them have such a dressing as there mentioned. 

Strawberry.plants, wherp wanting, may also still be planted ; 
but these should be planted in the beginning of the month, 
otherwise they will not succeed well. 

The manner of pJandng these plants is directed in October 
and September, &c. 

PLANTING FILBERT TREES, HAZEL-NUT, AND BERBERRIES. 

Now is a good time to plant filbert trees, and also those of 
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the hazel-nut kind ; likewise the berberry, for its fruit to pre- 
serve, &c. 

All of these trees will thrive in any common soil and situa- 
tion ; they are raised by suckers from the root ; and occasion- 
ally by layers of the young branches, to continue the desirable 
varieties permanent in their kind ; or by grafting in the spring ; 
they being apt to vary when raised from the nuts, &c. 

The trees are trained principally in standards, and should be 
planted twelve to fifteen feet between plant and plant in the 
row ; and if continued rows are intended, the rows should be 
fifteen or twenty feet distant, and may train them to a single 
stem of three or four, to five or six feet, and permitted to branch 
out above with full, heads, according to their natural order of 
growth. 

Or the filberts may also be planted in the hedge order, to 
grow up full and branchy from the bottom upward, both for 
bearing, and to form a shady walk in summer ; planting them 
either in a single range, or a row on each side of a walk, three 
or four to five feet apart in the row ; and*perinitted to run up 
in a natural growth, they will bear plentifully in an agreeable 
manner. 

PLANTING WALNUT-TREES, CHESTNUTS, AND SERVICES. 

Now plant walnut-trees, and it is also a good season to plant 
chestnuts. These trees are more fit to be planted in parks, 
orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, especially in 
any considerable quantity : but the walnut is preferable for 
its more certain production in good perfection ; and is profitable, 
to plant in extensive premises ; the fruit being always ready 
sale in the markets, &c.; they may be planted in any common 
soil and situation, thirty or forty feet distance. 

Likewise may now plant the sorb or sweet, and common 
service-trees, in orchards, pleasure-grounds, &c. 

PLANTING MULBERRY-TREES, MEDLARS, AND QUINCES. 

Mulberey, medlar, aad quince trees, may now be safely 
transplanted. 

Note, The mulberry-trees are most commonly planted and 
trained for standards ; and principally* tlve black sort for the 
general supjfly : a few trees bf which are sufficient for the ser- 
vice of a family; or may ^jave some of the white sort for 
variety ; but to have earlier and larger fruit, may also plant 
some for walls and espaliers. 
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Others of the like kinds ; for these never survive to flower again. 
Likewise cut down all the dead stems or decayed flower-stalks 
of perennial plants, and let. the borders be well cleared from 
the fallen leaves of trees, and all sorts of rubbish and* litter. 

After this give the borders, &c., a general cleaning and dress- 
ing ; let them be gone over with a hoe in a dry day, cutting 
up all remaining weeds and loosening* the general surface, and 
then rake them smooth, or otherwise let them be neatly digged 
and raked. 

This destroys the growth of weeds, and renders the borders 
clean and decent for the winter season. 

They will also be clear and ready to receive what other plants 
you think are wanting, which may now be planted, of the 
various hardy soris required, as below. 

PLANTING PERENNIAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 

Many sorts of perennial and biennial plants may still be 
planted ; such as the scarlet lychnis, rose campion, rockeb 
catchfly, campanula, bachelor’s buttons, and the like. 

Likewise plant, where wanted, sweet williams, wall flowers, 
stock July flowers, carnations, pinks, columbines, Canterbury 
bells, tree primrose, Greek valerian, and honesty. 

This is also a good time to transplant perennial sunflower, 
golden rod, perennial asters, hollyhocks, French honeysuckles, 
monk’s-hood, and peonies, Solomon’s seal, and irises. 

Now you may likewise plant thrift, London pride, gen,- 
tianella, double daisies, winter aconite, lily of the ^lley, 
polyanthuses, auriculas, and primroses, with many other sorts.. 

In planting the different sorts, let all the large or tall 
growing plants be plac<^d more or less inward in the borders or 
clumps, and the others of middling and smaller growth planted 
similarly forward, in pioper gradation to the lowest towards the 
front.* ; 

Likewise observe to intermix the different sorts in such a 
manner, that there may be an agreeable variety and regular 
succession of flowers in every part. 

Any principal sorts of perennials and biennials may also now 
be planted in pots. . 

"PLANTING VARIOUS KIN»S (fflP BULBOUS RtiOTS. 

This is still a proper time tc^ plant various hardy bulbous 
roots, and let it be done in dry open weather, and as early in 
the month aa possible, for any general plantations. 
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yulips and hyacinths, if they are to be planted in beds, must 
be planted in rows six to nine inches asunder, and the same 
distance, or not less than six inches between pl^nt and plant 
in the row, and about three inches deep; and such as are 
designed for the common flower borders may either be deposited 
in a continued row, fifteen or eighteen inches from the edge, 
or planted in small patches or clumps, three, four, or five roots 
together. — See last month, and the spring planting. 

Let these roots be planted in such beds and borders as lie 
tolerably dry all winter ; for if the ground be too wet, many of 
the roots planted now would be liable to rot, or much damaged, 
particularly the hyacinths. 

Crocuses and snow-drops of different sorts may also now be 
planted; and it is time all these sorts were put into the 
ground. 

These roots may be planted either in small patches, or in 
continued rows, within five or six inches of the edge of the 
border, or the patches disposed in a varied order, more or less 
iriward, as mentioned last month. 

Do not plant these roots deeper than two inches below the 
surface. ^ 

Narcissuses and jonquils, fritillarias, crown imperials, 
gladioles, bulbous iris, star of Bethlehem, martagons, lilies, 
and all other bulbous roots that are still remaining out of the 
ground, may now be planted, when time and dry open weather 
will permit. 

PLANTING BULBS IN WATER GLASSES AND IN POTR 

May now plant some bulbous roots in water glasses, to 
♦blow early in the apartments of a dwelling^ house, or more 
early in a hot-house, such as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, polyan- 
thusf narcissus, &c., filling the glasses with clean, fresh, soft 
water; place one bulb in each glass, the bottom a little 
immersed in the water ; and place the glasses in a warm light 
room, or in a green-house, or hot-house, aforesaid. 

Likewise jnay. plant in pots of light dry eatth any of tfie 
above, and any other moderate growing bulbous roots, either 
some to flower in the ap^s^rtments of a house or in the open 
air, next spling, or also to place some in a hpt-house or 
forcing-house for earlier springy flowering. Observe in planting 
these bulbs in pots, to insert them only a little depth, or but 
just covered with the earth. 

2 a 
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PLANTING RANUNCULUSES AND ANEMONES. 

The ranunculuses and anemones should also be planted in 
beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet soil would be 
apt to rot these roots ; let the beds be three or four feet wide, 
finished a little rounding with a smooth even surface. 

Let the choicest kinds of these roots be planted in beds for 
the convenience of protecting them in winter, and also in the 
spring when they are in bloom. 

In planting these roots, let the same distance and manner 
be observed as in last month. 

But if you plant them in the borders, let them most generally 
be put in small patches, four or five roots in each, and the 
patches may be three or four to five or six feet distant. 

These roots should not be planted more than two inches 
deep. 


AURICULAS IN POTS. 

The choicest kinds of auriculas in pots, and the carnation 
layers which were planted in small pots, should now, if not 
before done, be placed in some warm situation ; and would be 
of material benefit, if they could be occasionally guarded from 
excessive rains, snow, and frost, when either happens. 

The pots may at this time be placed or plunged close toge- . 
ther, in a garden frame, if not done last month ; and when the 
weather is unfavourable, let the plants be defended by putting 
on the glasses. 

But where there is no frame and glasses, the pots may be 
set close together, in a raised bed of dry soil ; or if very light 
dry earth, may plunge the pots ; then, where convenient, may 
place low hoop bends, &c., arch-ways across ; and so cover with 
mats, in bad weather, as above. 

Let these plants, in dry open weather, be constantly uncov. 
ered, day and night. 

Where there are no proper conveniences of shelter, as above, 
place the pots in some warm border, &c., near a south wall ; 
and the pots of auriculas in particular may, occasionally, in 
excessive wet or snowy weather, be laid down on one side, 
under the wall, to preserve them more effectually from damage 
by too ^eat moisture ; and the cdrnations continued in a similar 
situation, but the pots not laid dpwn, the plants not being so 
liable to injury from excessive wet. 
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SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Tub boxes or pots of seedling flowers should be removed to 
a warm situation the beginning of this month, provided it was 
not done in October. 

If these boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm border, it 
will secure the young bulbs or other plants the better from hard 
frost ; and when the weather proves very severe, it will be ad- 
visable to cover them with long litter or with mats ; or any in 
beds may also have similar occasional protection. 

PRUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS, AND DIGGING THE SHRUBBERY. 

Prune flowering shrubs and evergreens, and dig the shrub- 
bery ground between and about the plants. 

Cut out from these shrubs, or prune, as required, any very 
long rambling and rude shoots of last summer’s growth, also 
disorderly low stragglers, and reduce to order any very irregu- 
lar-growing main branches ; and cut out casual dead wood ; or 
where the general branches of any particular shrubs grow in a 
very confused rambling irregularity, should give them a little 
orderly pruning, as may seem necessary, whereby to reduce the 
head to a somewhat regular form. 

Let none of the branches of two or more shrubs interfere or 
mix together ; but let every plant be kept single, which is always 
more pleasing to the eye, except in such compartments where 
it is designed any shall form a thickety growth, and overspread 
the ground. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the shrubbery ground be 
then neatly digged one spade deep, and take up all suckers 
sent up from the roots of the shrubs. 

PLANTING HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS. 

Planting may still be continued in open weather among all 
the hardy kinds of flowering shrubs and trees for furnishing the 
shrubbery compartments. 

Such as roses, honeysuckles, syringas, lilacs, and laburnums; 
hypericums, euonymus, dogwoods, azaleas, mezereons, mespi- 
luses, &c. ; and may also plant bladder senna, scorpion senna, 
althsea frutejj, and spiraea frut^x, doublS flowering cherry, white 
and yellow jasmines, sumachs, acacias, bignonia, and Guelder 
rose, and all other hardy deciduous shrubs and trees ; likewise 
most sorts of hardy evergreens, as in October. 

Planting in pots may also now be performed to any desirable 
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ornamental flowering shrubs of moderate growth, to place in 
fore courts, or in any principal compartments when in flower ; 
and some to force in hot-houses for early flowering, such as 
roses, &c. 

PLANTING FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Forest and ornamental trees of all kinds may now be taken 
up and planted in all places where required ; there are a great 
variety of these sorts, both of the deciduous and evergreen tribe, 
for which see the Catalogues. 

Let them be digged up for planting with their full spread of 
roots, and only trim broken or straggling parts thereof ; prune 
off strong shoots from the sides of the stem, and any irregularity 
of the head : or in the deciduous kinds in particular, large and 
spreading heads may be reduced moderately, or more or less 
in some proportion to the size of the stem and expansion of 
the roots, carefully preserving the top leading shoots entire. 

Then let them be planted in the order explained in the 
Pleasure Garden for March ; see also the general method of 
tree planting in October, &c.; and as soon as planted, let such 
tall and full headed trees, in exposed situations, as seem to 
need support, have each one or more stakes, and their stems 
fastened thereto, in order to secure them against impetuous winds. 

THE CARE OF NEW-PLANTED TREES. 

Take care now, if frosts should set in severe, to protect the 
roots of the choicer sorts of new-planted shrubs and trees, by 
laying strawy mulch on the surface of the ground ; but this is 
more particularly to be understood of the more curious or 
tender kinds : but would also be beneflcial to all others. 

Likewise place stakes to secure tall new planted trees and 
shrubs as stand in need of support, especially those in exposed 
situations ; and this should no.t be omitted in proper time, it 
being materially necessary ; because, while the wind has power 
to rock them and disturb the roots, it retards their striking 
fresh root firmly, in their emission of new fibres; but being 
secured with stakes 4he/ will strike sooner and more effectually. 

Therefore let a stout stake be*" drove down to e^ery such ne^ 
planted tree or shrub which the vind has evidently much power 
over, either by their tall growth or large head, and let the 
principal stem be tied to the stake in a neat and secure manner. 
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CARE OF PLANTS IN POTS. 

Plants in pots, both shrubby and herbaceous kinds, should 
now, if not done, be removed to a warm dry situation for the 
winter, when some may be plunged in the ground, the better 
to, guard the roots from frost ; and others of a more tender 
nature placed in frames, 8ic., to have occasional covering in the 
severe weather. 


GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Where any principal grass compartment was omitted having 
a final close mowing last month, it should now be done, cutting 
as close and even as possible. 

The principal grass lawns, &c., which are kept in a close 
even bottom, shofild, in open dry weather, be occasionally polled 
and rolled, both to scatter and clear up the worm cast earth on 
the surface, where considerably abounding ; and to preserve a 
firm close sward ; using, for the occasion of polling, a long, 
taper, pliable pole, in a dry day, sweeping it close along the 
grass surface, in order to break and scatter the worm CaSlS 
about ; and the grass should afterwards, when moderately dry, 
be rolled with a wooden or some other roller ; which will ren- 
der the surface firm, smooth, and clean, for the scattered 
worm casts will all stick to the roller. 

Now also let the grass be thoroughly cleared every where 
from the fallen leaves of trees ; and as these are now mostly 
all down, let them be cleared away in every part of the garden 
lawns, plats, and walks, before they rot in heaps, which would 
greatly deface the grass surface. 

GRAVEL WALKS. 

Gravel walks should still be kept in some decently neat 
order ; well cleared from weeds ; occasionally swept and rolled ; 
and let moss be destroyed as well as possible ; for now it will, 
in some moist or shady walks, spread apace, this being the time 
of its growth. 

A general rolling to gravel walks, occasionUly, in dry open 
weather, is still necessary at this season, once a week or fort- 
night, whereby to preserve the surjfaee olose, firm, and even ; 
and contrirtites, in some degree, to the prevention of moss 
spreading in such walks wbei;p it is apt to abound. 

Some people break up their gravel walks at this season, 
and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all winter, 
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intendingly for the extirpation of weeds, &c., but is not con- 
siderably effectual, and I, at any rate, think it has not only a 
disagreeable appearance in general, but the practice also renders 
the walks unserviceable at a time when a foot can hardly be set 
with pleasure in any other part of the garden. — See March and 
April, 

DIGGING THE SHRUBBERIES AND PREPARING FOR PLANTING. 

Forward now, in open weather, all necessary digging in the 
different shrubbery compartments. 

Let this be done in particular among the shrubs of every kind 
that stand distant, or not in a thickety growth to cover the 
ground : for, by digging between the shrubs, it more effectually 
destroys all remaining weeds, encourages the plants, and the 
ground will lie clean, and appear neat all winfer. 

This is also a most proper time to forward the preparation 
of ground intended for any new plantation of shrubs, &c., 
either in the present season or following spring. 

PLANTING BOX AND THRIFT. 

Box and thrift for edgings to beds or borders may still be 
planted, where wanting. 

Now also is a good time to mend box and thrift edgings, 
where there are any gaps or uneven places ; or also to take • 
up, slip, and replant large old edgings. — See October. 

TRANSPLANTING SUCKERS FOR PROPAGATION. 

Take up suckers of roses and lilacs, and of various other 
shrubs, to plant for propagating the respective sorts ; plant 
them in nursery rows, where they will make proper plants in 
one or two years* time, and may then be transplanted into the 
clumps or borders. 

CARE OF BEDS OF HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, Ac. 

Take care now of the beds of the choicest kinds of hyacinths, 
tulips, ranunculuses, and anemone roots ; and, where accommo- 
dated with propdlr conveniences, it would be advisable to give 
occasional covering in bad weather. 

The most curious aorta of these roots newly planted, in sepa- 
rate beds by themselves, might lie very serviceab^ protected* 
occasionally, by a low awning of hoop arches and mats, or 
other covering, intimated in December, which would defend 
them in some beneficiat degree, in time of excessive frost, &c.. 
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in preventing its access so fully to affect the new planted roots 
so materially as if wholly open to the inclement weather. 

PREPARING COMPOSTS FOR FLOWERS. 

Begin now, where not done before, to break up and turn 
the heaps of compost designed for flower-beds and pots, &c., 
let the clods be well broken, and all the parts properly mixed. 

Likewise provide materials for making composts, consisting 
of good, mellow, light earth, light top -spit loam, and rotten 
dung, blending the whole together in a heap or ridge in a place 
open to the sun and free air, to have all possible benefit 
thereof 


PLANTING AND CLIPPING HEDGES. 

Hedge planting may still be performed in most of the deci- 
duous kinds, as hawthorn, elm, beech, hornbeam, privet, &c., 
and" any hedges of these sorts, omitted cutting before, may now 
be done. 


THE NURSERY. 

i, 

OF TRANSPLANTING. 

In the beginning or some time in this month, finish all the 
principal nursery transplanting that is to be done before spring, 
both in the full ground, and in pots ; but particularly the more 
tender and curious plants ; though the more hardy sorts of trees 
and shrubs may be transplanted any time in this and next 
month in open weather. 

PREPARATIONS FOR NEW PLANTATIONS. 

Continue to dig and trench the ground where any new 
nursery plantations are to be made, in this and next month, 
and in February or March, and the ground will be finally mel- 
lowed by that time. 

, Where jjung is wanted in |iny exhausted part of the nursery, 
where new plantations of young nursery trees are intended, 
take advantage of dry days, •or frosty weather, and wheel It in 
accordingly on the respective places, spreading it equally over 
the surface two or three inches thick, or more, and then trenched 
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in regularly one spade deep ; which will prove materially bene- 
ficial to the future young plantation. 

DIGGING BETWEEN NURSERY ROWS. 

Foewaed the digging between the rows of all such young 
trees and shrubs as are not for transplanting the same year ; 
it will more effectually destroy all surface weeds, be bene- 
ficial to the plants, and the compartments will remain clean 
and agreeably neat and decent during the winter and following 
spring. 


^PRUNING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pecning may now be performed in deciduous trees and shrubs 
where necessary ; such as trimming up the stems of forest and 
ornamental trees, &c. ; and to prune any rampant out-growing 
shoots of the head ; likewise to give occasional similar pruning 
to flowering shrubs. 

THE CARE OF NEW PLANTED TREES. 

Give occasional support to tall new planted trees, that are 
in exposed situations, let them be staked and tied up to 
secure them from being blown on one side by violent winds. 

Likewise give attention in proper time to protect from 
frost the roots of the more tender and choicer kinds of small 
new planted trees and shrubs, in the full ground, both of ever- 
greens and others. 

For the protection of these kinds, let some dry mulch, or 
short littery dung, be laid a good thickness over the surface of 
the earth between the plants, which will hinder the frost from 
entering to their roots so fully as if wholly exposed. 

PROTECTING SEEDLING AND OTHER PLANTS. 

The young tenderish seedling exotic plants in beds should 
now be sheltered in sharp frosty weather ; this may be done 
by an awning of some low hoop bent arches placed across the 
beds ; and when the frost is very severe, cover over with some 
good thick mats, &c. 

Or, in severe weather, you may lay some light substance, 
such as fern, or pea-stra«v, about their stems and their tops, 
observing to take this away as soo^ as the frost brekks^ 

Let all plants in pots be also vejy well secured from frost. 

To protect the roots more effectually of all kinds of hardy 
shrubs and plants in pots, which remab in the open air, it 
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would now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a dry 
warm lying spot of ground. 

But the more curious and tenderer kinds of young ever- 
greens, and other tender plants in pots, should now be gene- 
rally removed into some place of occasional shelter for the win- 
ter ; either in frames to be protected from frost with glasses 
and other covering in very severe weather, or under some 
awning to be defended with garden mats, &c„ on similar 
occasions. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

GENERAL CARE OF GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Continue careful attention to your green-house plants in 
general, now all housed for the winter ; they will require admis- 
sions of fresh air every mild day ; occasional gentle watering 
and protection from frost and other inclement weather. 

When the weather is temperately mild and calm let some of 
the lights or glass-sashes be opened moderately every day, about 
nine or ten o’clock in the morning, to admit fresh air ; observ- 
ing to open them sooner or later, and less or more, according 
to the temperature of the day, whether cloudy or sunny; 
for they must be allowed a plentiful supply of free air daily, at 
all favourable opportunities in moderate weather ; being careful 
to shut the windows close in due time in the afternoon or 
towards the evening, about three or four o'clock, or sooner, if 
the air changes very cold, or sharp cutting wind ; and in 
which it will not be proper to open at all ; and never admit 
air in very foggy or raw cold damp weather. 

If frost should happen and continue in the day, do not admit 
air, unless a warm sun and calm weather, and the frost but mo- 
derate, when you may open a little occasionally for two or three 
hours in the middle of the day ; but if frosty and cloudy, keep 
all close ; and if a very rigorous frost, make moderate fires, as 
directed in December and January, 

Watering to these exotics of this department will still be re- 
*quired occasionally in a moderate degree, but principally in 
mild temperate weather, and preferably in the forenoon of a 
sunny day ; having particular attention to give it only where 
you shall see necessary, and always with some cautious moder- 
2 a2 
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ation, so as never to over-water at this season, nor any time 
during the winter. 

Where the leaves of oranges or other plants have contracted 
foulness in any great degree, let them be cleaned. 

Examine the pots occasionally ; if the earth crusts or binds 
much at top, let it be loosened a small depth. 

Where any decayed shoots casually occur, prune them out 
as soon as observed ; likewise pick off all decayed leaves. 

Where any myrtles or other of the hardier kinds of green- 
house plants are in frames or glass pits, give moderate air on 
mild days, and occasional very gentle waterings; shut the 
glasses close every evening, and in cold weather : and if frosty 
or very cold, cover the glasses at nights *, likewise in severe 
frosts, apply a lining of litter, or moderately warm dung on the 
outside behind, &c. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

PINE- APPLES. 

The pine-apple plants, it may be supposed, have been most 
generally placed in their respective winter bark-beds, which 
were advised to be renewed last month to a proper degree of 
heat ; but if any were then omitted, let it now be done as 
soon as possible ; — and their further chief care at this season 
is to continue making the fires regularly every evening and 
cold mornings, and never too strong ; in mild open weather 
the fires need only be made at nights ; and occasionally in cold 
mornings ; but in severe frosts a moderate fire must be kept 
night and day ; the bark-bed having been renewed in October, 
or early in this month, will continue in an eligible degree of 
regular heat, without requiring any further assistance, all this 
and the next month. 

And you must also observe to give the plants water occa- 
sionally, according as the «arth in the pots seems to need a 
refreshment of moisture ; but let fne water be alwi^s applied * 
very moderately at this season ; an^ in which generally observe 
the intimations mentioned in Jamary ^ &c. ; for the pines, and 
4^ther tenderest exotics plunged in wide bark-beds. 
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Likewise to give occasional very moderate admissions of fresh 
air in a mild calm sun -shining day, from about ten or eleven 
to two o’clock ; but if the weather changes cloudy or cold, shut 
all close. 


CARE OF THE YOUNG PINES. 

The young pines in succession-houses or pits must have the 
same care as above, supporting a good bark-bed heat, and fires 
every evening and cold mornings, and at other times occasion- 
ally, as above intimated ; with a moderate share of fresh air in 
fine sunny days ; and sometimes a very gentle watering, not 
often. 

But such of the young pines as are placed for the winter in 
bark or bark-beds, made in pits or glass cases, detached from 
the main stoves, &c., and without flues for fire heat, must now 
be treated with great care ; that is, the glasses must be well 
covered every night, and in bad weather, with some good thick 
mats, &c. 

Likewise, the outside of the frame should be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thickness, with some warmish strawy dung, 
waste hay, or dry strawy stable litter ; this will preserve the 
heat, and prevent the frost from entering the sides of the 
frame. 

The sides of the bed should also be laid round with dry 
stable litter. 

But it must be observed, that such of these pine-beds as 
are made in detached pits, unfurnished with flues for fire heat, 
and that the beds are made of dung and tan together, and 
sometimes with dung only, the heat will not be of such duration 
as beds wholly of tan ; and therefore must be often examined : 
when it is found that the bed declines in heat, it must be re- 
iibwed, by adding a strong lining of more new horse dung to 
ts sides ; and this is to be repeated during the winter season, 
IS often as it shall be found necessary ; but as sometimes these 
beds for young pines are made entirely of hot dung detachedly 
not in any pit, but wholly on the level ground, and . defended 
with a deep garden frame and glasses, it will be likewise ad- 
visable, in times of severe weather, to line the outsides with 
hot dung^for there must b^ a due ^oftion of heat continued 
regularly in the beds. 

The plants in the aboA% beds must be allowed but very 
moderate quantities of water, at any one time in this season. 

But such detached pits as are furnished with flues to convoy 
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internal heat by fires, should have moderate fires made every 
evening, &c. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE HOT-HOUSE. 

As to ■ the general care of the hot- house at this season, both 
for pines and for the various other exotics contained therein, 
take the following hints : — 

The bark-bed having been renewed last month, or beginning 
of this, with an ample supply of fresh tan, will now, as before 
intimated, be in a high state of proper heat. No augmentation 
or culture will be now required in that part ; but the princi- 
pal care is to support proper fire heat, and to give moderate air, 
and water occasionally. 

We must be careful to support a moderate fire heat every 
night, by making the fire soon after sunset, and maintained 
till nine or ten at night, sufficient to warm the internal air till 
morning, when also, in cold weather, continue a moderate fire ; 
havmg always a thermometer, in this department to direct the 
degree of fire heat. — See December. 

In sunny calm mild days, admit a moderate portion of fresh 
air a few hours, by drawing open some of the sashps, but shut 
close, if the air changes cloudy or cold. 

Give also moderate supplies of water occasionally to the 
plants in general. when it shall seem necessary ; observing the 
difference between the woody and succulent tribe ; in watering 
always give it very sparingly to the latter ; as explained in 
January and February^ &c. 

Keep the general plants as clean as possible in their leaves, 8;c., 
from dust, and any other foulness they may contract ; and take 
off decayed leaves and other casual declining parts that occur. 


DECEMBER. 

WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. 

« ♦ 

Look over your cauliflower plafits which are in f^mes, and 
pick off all decayed leaves, as they qppear on them, for they are 
hurtful to the plants. 

Every day when the weather is mild and dry, let the glasses 
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be taken off, that the plants may have the free air ; but let the 
lights be put on every night. 

When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over them : 
but at the same time, if mild, let them be raised upon props 
two or three inches, at the back of the frames, to let in a large 
portion of air to the plants. 

In severe frosty jreather, keep the plants constantly covered 
with the glasses, and other covering (such as mats, straw, fern 
and other long litter) will also be very necessary to lay over 
the glasses, and apply long litter also round the outsides of the 
frames, when the frost is very rigorous. 

The cauliflower plants under hand or bell-glasses must also 
be treated as above. Let the glasses be either set off in mild 
dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the south side, 
to remain so day and night, in moderate open weather ; or in 
very fine days taken quite off, but put over again in the evening; 
and always kept close down in frosty or very cold cutting 
weather. 

If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoOp arches for 

occasional shelter of mats, let these be drawn over in cold 
nights, but taken off every day, in moderate weather; and 
never wholly covered in the daytime, when the weather is open ; 
or if rather a cold northerly wind, may throw the mats up only 
in front ; but kept constantly covered in very rigorous frost. 

Likewise, if any were pricked under warm walls, it will be 
advisable in hard frost to defend them with long litter shaken 
over them slightly. 

CARE OF LETTUCE PLANTS, AND SOWING LETTUCE SEED. 

The lettuce plants which are in frames should be uncovered 
every dry and mild day, for these plants must have the open air 
at all opportunities. 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the glasses 
over the plants, and raise them behind several inches, to admit 
a large share of free air ; le^ the glasses be kept close every 
cold night : but in quite mild dry weather, let the glasses be off 
every day. 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off these plants as often as 
they appear, and keep them free from wa^eds. 

• In frosty weather let the |)lants be well protected by keeping 
the glasses on, or a covering of mats over them. And when 
the frost is very rigorous, add»also an additional covering of 
long litter over the glasses or mats, &c. 
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You may now sow a small portion of lettuce seed in open 
weather, on a w^arm south border : if any of them succeed, they 
will be useful in the spring ; and if you sow a similar quantity 
twice in the month, you will have the greater chance of suc- 
cess ; though there is but little dependence of more than a 
ihin straggling crop from these sowings. 


Continue to sow the several sorts of small salad once in ten 
days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper supply for the 
table, as often as it is required. 

The sorts are mustard, cresses, radish, and rape ; you may 
also sow some cabbage lettuce, to cut while young, like the 
cresses and mustard, &c. 

Let these seeds be sown now in a sloping bed of light earth 
under a frame and glasses, or in a hot-bed, as mentioned in 
November ; but at this season, not to cover the seeds deeper 
with earth, than just as much as will hide them. 

In general keep the glasses over them ; but give air to the 
plants every day when the weather is mild, especially in hot- 
beds, otherwise they will be apt to fog ; raising the glasses 
moderately on props: or occasionally, the plants may have 
the full air in the middle of a very dry mild day ; but be sure 
to keep the glasses close over them in cold weather, and every 
night ; and when sharp weather, cover also with mats or long 
Utter.* 

In frosty or very cold weather, these seeds must generally be 
sown in a slight hot-bed — January and February. 

SOWING RADISH SEED. 

About the latter end of this month, if the weather is open 
and you may sow a few short-top radishes, to come in 
early in the spring. 

However as there is but little dependence on this sowing, 
it is only advised to sow a few to take their chance for a trial ; 
and if they succeed they will come in for drawing in March, 
&c. ; let the seed be sown in a dry south border of light earth, 
under a wall, &c., and rake it in fully and regular ; and as soon 
as sowed, cover the surface with straw, fern, or other dry long 
litter, one or two inches thick, to remain constanitly till the 

• 

JL ^ consider it almost useless to sow small salaiU at this season in the 

open ground. li^cept it be in the southern counties of England, where a reaulnr 
supply of these is wanted, they can only be obtained by the aid of hot-beds. 
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plants come up, which also cover every night and in frosty 
weather, but uncovered in mild days. — See January and 
February, 

But where radishes are desired very early, you may, about 
the middle or towards the latter end of this month, sow some 
radish seed in frames ; or in a hot-bed. 

The best sort for this purpose is the early short topped 
radish. 

Sow the seed pretty thick, and cover it with earth about 
half an inch deep ; put on the glasses ; and when the plants 
appear let them have plenty of air by taking the glasses off 
every day when the weather is mild, or by raising them behind 
two or three inches with props. — See January, 

CARROTS. 

Where young carrots are desired early, you may now if dry 
open weather, and if not done last month, dig part of a warm 
border, and sow some carrot seed, to try the chance of having 
a few to come in forward. 

This may be done any time in the month, when the wea- 
ther is mild and dry, observing to sow the seed pretty thick, 
and immediately rake it evenly ; and in hard frosty weather 
may cover with any light long litter. 

If the weather proves any thing favourable now and after 
Christmas, there will be a chance of having from this sowing 
a few young carrots pretty early, though not to be much 
depended on ; but if only a few succeed, they will be acceptable 
for early drawing in May. 


PEASE, 

When the weather is open, let a compartment of good mel- 
low ground in a warm situation be got ready for some more 
pease, to succeed the former sowings; or, where none was 
sowed before, this is a proper season to sow a principal first 
crop. 

Let the ground be regularly digged a common spade deep, 
and leave the surface even ; then draw some drills two feet and 
a half or a yard distant, or three feet and a half asunder, if 
intended to allow them sticks, and ^cajter the pease therein 
• pretty thiefit, and cover them*over an inch, or about an inch and 
a half deep with earth. ^ 

The hotspur pease are still the properest to be sown at this 
season for any general crop, and you may sow them any time 
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this month, when the weather is mild ; but to succeed those 
sown the former month, the middle of this month, the proper 
season for that work, or tnay sow some at the beginning, and 
more towards the latter end of the month, for the greater 
chance of success. 

If you have any pease a little advanced above ground, you 
should draw some earth lightly to their stcyns, to protect them 
from frost and cold cutting winds, and to improve their 
growth. 

Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earth be 
broken fine before you draw it up to the plants. 

BEANS. 

About the beginning or towards the middle of this month, 
prepare also some ground, in a sheltered situation, for a succes- 
stonal crop of small and middling beans. 

If you have not planted any before, let some be planted the 
beginning of this month ; but if they are to succeed the former 
plantation, the middle of the month will be time enough ; or 
it will effect a regular succession, if a few are planted both at 
the beginning and towards the latter end of the month. 

Let some of the mazagan beans be planted now for a full 
crop ; also a good crop of long-pods and broad Spanish beans 
for a general supply ; the mazagans will come in earlier, and 
the others will succeed them regularly. 

These beans should be planted in rows, about two or three 
inches distant in the row, and about half that in depth, the small 
beans ; the others not less than three inches apart ; and let the 
rows be two feet and a half asunder, and plant the beans about 
two inches deep in the ground. — See October and November, 
&c. 

If you have beans up, let care be taken to guard them from 
frost, by drawing earth up to their stems as they advance iu 
height ; observing to do it in opein weather and a dry mild day, 
and when the surface of the earth is also tolerably dry. 

About the middle of this month you may plant some large 
beans, such as Sandwich, Windsor, and Toker beans; they 
will come in at a right time to succeed the smaller and middle- 
sized beans which were planted the beginning or middle of the 
month. . ' ' *• 

These large beans must be planted in rows three feet asunder, 
at three or four feet distant from each other in the rows, and 
only about two inches deep at this season. 
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If any small beans are sown thick for transplanting, defend 
them in frosty weather ; and some may now be sown for the 
same purpose. — See October and November, 

CELERY. 

Take advantage of the first dry and mild day to earth up the 
celery that requires it ; and see that the plants are tolerably 
dry before you begin earthing. 

Break the earth small, and let it be laid up to the plants 
with care, not to break the leaves or bury the hearts. 

Observe, if possible, to earth up the plants within four or five 
inches of their tops, to guard them from the frost and to blanch 
them a good length. 

If severe frosty weather sets in, it will be proper to cover 
some of your best celery plants for present use with some long 
litter, such as pea straw, fern, or the like. 

This will protect the plants from frost, and will prevent the 
ground from being frozen ; then you can take up the plants 
without difficulty, when they are wanted for the kitchen ; or, 
at the approach of rigorous weather, may dig up a quantity, 
and carry it into some covered shed, or dry cellar, or any con. 
venient apartment ; and laid in earth, sand, or covered with 
long litter, they will be ready for use. 

ENDIVE. 

Ip the weather is mild and dry, you may continue to tie up 
some of the largest endive plants, to blanch them. 

This should be done when the leaves of the plants are quite 
dry, otherwise they will rot in the heart. The leaves should 
be gathered up evenly in the hand, and then tied together a 
little above the middle of the plant. 

But if the weather is very wet or frosty, these plants so tied 
up being very apt to rot in the heart, may take the opportunity 
of the first dry and mild day to draw up some of the finest 
plants, and managed as directed in the last month, planting or 
placing them into the side of a ridge of earth, either in a dry 
shed, or in frames; by which practice you may always 
blanch enough for the supply of a family. — See November and 
January, 

CARDOONS. 

Earth up cardoons finally, if not done last month, to blanch 
or whiten them of a proper length, and to preserve them from frost. 
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This work should be done the beginning of the month, if the 
weather is mild and dry, observing to tie their leaves evenly 
together with hay bands ; then let the earth be well broken 
and laid round each plant. 

These plants should now be earthed up tolerably high 
towards their tops, if possible ; and in severe weather some dry 
litter may be laid up round the best plants which will keep tlu* 
frost out ; or some of the best plants may be laid down hori- 
jjontally, to be more conveniently covered. 

artichokes. 

Where the artichokes were not landed up the last month, 
that work should be done, if possible, the beginning of this ; or 
let some litter be laid over them. 

First cut off the large leaves close to the surface of the 
ground, and clear them away ; then let the earth be ridged up 
regularly over the rows of the plants in the manner mentioned 
in last month. 

But if the ground is frozen hard, so that you cannot dig 
between, or that you have not time to earth them, and having 
cut away the large leaves, as above, let some mulchy dry litter 
be laid close about all the plants, separately, to protect them 
from the effects of the frost ; and if the frost sets in rigorous, 
draw the liiter quite over their tops ; being sure to remove it 
when the frost breaks. 


MUSHROOMS. 

Now take good care of the mushroom beds, to defend them 
effectually from frost and wet, by continuing a good covering 
of clean dry straw constantly over the beds, not less than a 
foot in thickness ; and generally over the straw covering spread 
some large garden mats, which will throw the falling wet off 
more quickly and effectual, as well as prove a greater security 
against frost or very cold weather. 

After heavy rains or snow, let the beds be examined ; and 
if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet straw be 
directly removed, and some dry applied in its place. — See 
September. 

• • 

HOT-BEDS TO FORCE ASPARAGUS. 

Make a hot-bed to plant aspara^s where it is required early, 
for winter and early spring supply. 

Prepare a quantity of fresh horse stable dung for that pur- 
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pose, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days before 
you make the bed ; in that time it will be in right order. 

With this prepared dung make the hot-bed three feet and a 
half high, and two or three inches wider than the frame on 
every side ; when the bed is made, level the top, and put on 
the earth ; hut you are not, as yet, to put on the frame till the 
violent heat subsides. 

The earth must be laid an equal depth all over the top of the 
bed, about six inches thick on every part, and the surface made 
perfectly even, banking up some moist soil round the outside 
to keep up the earth. When this is done, and having previ- 
ously procured the proper asparagus plants of three years old, 
to the amount of several hundred for each three-light frame 
(see February)^ they are to be immediately planted close to 
each other upon the surface of the earth ; for in the culture of 
forced asparagus should both plant very close, and take imme- 
diate advantage of planting the bed, whereby to have its whole 
heat from the beginning. 

First, at one end of the bed let a small ridge of earth be 
raised crossways upon the surface, about four or five inches 
high ; this done, get the roots, and begin to place them either 
entirely on the surface, or, making small openings, the lower 
ends of the roots may be introduced two or three inches, 
though they are more commonly placed wholly on the top of 
the earth, for the fear of their having too much heat below at 
first, and that they may be more conveniently placed as close 
as possible ; observing to place the first course of plants very 
close together, against the above little ridge of earth, adding 
some earth to the bottom part of each course or layer of roots ; 
and so proceed, laying or placing them one against another, 
as close as you possibly can put them, from one end to the 
other of the bed, with the crowns upright, all of an equal 
height : do not, however, place the plants quite out to the full 
extent of the bed, but leave about the breadth of two or three 
inches all the way on each side and end, in order that there 
may be room to bank up some more earth also against the out- 
side roots. 

Having placed the plants, let some moist earth be banked 
pp against Jhe outside roots^ on eaclif side of the bed, as just 
above hinted. 

Then having in readiness at hand a quantity of good mellow 
light earth, with which the crowns of the roots are to be covered : 
observing to lay ihe earth equally all over them about two 
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Inches thick, which concludes the work for the present. The 
bed is to remain in this manner until the a.sparagus begins to 
appear through the covering of earth ; then lay on another par- 
cel of earth the depth of three or four inches ; so that, in the 
whole, there may be the depth of at least tive or six inches of 
earth over the' crowns of the roots. 

When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames and 
glasses ; or if a strong extensive bed of great heat, delay put- 
ting on the frames and glasses finally, till the buds begin to ap- 
pear through the second stratum or earth. 

For as the bed, if of the above substance, continues a consid- 
erable time of a strong heat, if the frames, &c., are put on too 
soon, would draw the heat to endanger scorching or steam 
scalding the roots ; but if heavy rains or snow should happen, 
may either put on the frame, or throw some straw litter or 
garden mats thickly over the top occasionally. 

But, in the above case, before you put on the above last 
parcel of earth, first fix some thick straw-bands round the upper 
part of the bed, to secure the earth from slipping down, and 
which also serves for the frame to rest upon. This is to be 
done in the following manner ; let some bands of straw be made 
about three inches thick, and get some small wooden pegs or 
short sticks, sharpened at one end ; with these the straw-band 
is to be pegged down round the top of the bed, close along the ■ 
edge, on both sides and each end ; then add the additional sup- 
ply of earth above mentioned even with the top of the wreath- 
ing or straw-band, and when this is do^, if but a moderate 
heat in the bed, may put on the frames, &c. ; and in which add 
finally about two inches of more earth upon the former ; or, if 
a bed of considerable substance and extent, of a continuing 
strong heat, it may remain unframed till the asparagus buds 
are nearly advancing again towards the surface, then put on the 
frames finally, resting the bottom part upon the top of the 
Straw-band wreathing ; and then adding a little more earth upon 
the other, as above intimated, directly put on the glasses. 

Observe, that during the time the bed is without the frames, 
if there should happen to be heavy rains orgeat snow, the 
bed at such times must be defended by a good thick covering 
of straw or mats ; or otherwise put on the frame and lights, as 
before intimated at the first appro^lch of such weathlr. 

The next thing to be observed that when the heat of the 
bed begins to decline, it must be renewed by applying a lining 
of new horse dung to its sides ; nor must you forget to cover 
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the glasses every night with mats, or long litter ; but this should 
be particularly observed when the plants begin to appear. 

But for some further particulars in the general management, 
see the Kitchen Garden for February, 

The bed will begin to produce abundantly in- about a month 
or five or six weeks, when the asparagus shoots wHi rise very 
thick all over the bed ; and for the method of gathering them 
see February, 


TRENCHING AND DIGGING. 

Now forward at all opportunities, the trenching and digging 
all vacant spaces of ground in the kitchen garden, both for the 
fertilising and improvement of the soil, and that the ground 
may be in preparation against the spring, when there will be 
much other business to be done that could not be properly 
performed before. 

Also take the opportunity of dry or frosty weather, to wheel 
in dung from old hot-beds or dunghills, for manure in such 
parts of the garden where most wanted : spread it regularly ; 
and let it be digged in an equal depth, by digging or trenching 
the ground one or two spades deep, as you see it necessary ; 
though it is more advisable to dig the dung in only one spade 
deepi that the roots of the plants may sooner and more effec- 
tually receive the benefit thereof ; observing, that in the digging 
or trenching, it is essentially proper to lay the ground up in 
rough ridges longways each trench, to remain in that order till 
the time you want to plant or sow it ; which will mellow and 
enrich the ground greatly, in preparation for sowing and plant- 
ing with the necessaj;y crops in the spring, and which will also 
greatly forward the spring business. 

Dunging will be necessary sometimes every year, for two or 
three seasons, in poor or exhausted ground, till it is properly 
enriched ; and also in good soils, an augment of dung, every 
other year, will be beneficial, or will be very necessary to all 
compartments once in two or three years at farthest ; but in 
this every one will be regulated according to the supply of dung 
that can be coiWihiently obtained. 

The ground ^ould generally.be digged, or trenched as above, 
one or two spades deep, as the depthiof proper soil admits, and 
* the differAt crops require ; •the long rooted esculents, such as 
carrots, parsneps, &c., require the soil to be broken up some 
considerable depth, to admit of their perpendicular growth; 
besides, by deep digging at least one full spade or occasionally 
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two spades deep or more, it improves, and in a manner renews 
the soil, by turning the top down, and the bottom to the surface 
and the crops grow more freely. 

For the methods to be observed in the operation of trenching 
and ridging up the grounds as above advised, see also October 
and November. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PRUNING APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 

Continue to prune apple and pear trees against walls and 
espaliers, any time this month. 

These trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of the 
frost doing them the least damage through means of pruning 
them. 

The same rule holds good now in pruning these trees, as 
mentioned in November. 

PRUNING VINES. 

Vines against walls or in the vineyards, may now likewise 
be pruned ; and the same method is to be practised in pruning 
vines this month as in the last ; and as explained in January 
and February, &c. 


PRUNING WALL TREES. 

Wall trees of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and 
cherry-trees may also still be prundd ; and it may be done any 
time in this month, without danger of injuring the trees by the 
operation, even if the weather should be frosty. 

These trees must always have a general winter pruning and 
nailing, both occasionally in the old and young wood ; and the 
pruning and nailing of them may be forwarded now or in any 
of the winter months. Observe the same m^od of pruning 
all these sorts as in the two last months, an7as explained in 
January and Februarjf, ^c.,^and let every tree, according as 
it is pruned, be immediately nailed up in a neat and regular • 
manner.* 

* would reroinin«Qd that th« {«ruuiiis vf peachat and niH’tariites, be deferred 
aU the month of February. 
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Likewise any espalier trees of plums and cherries, &c., should 
also be forwarded in pruning, as above. 

PRUNING STANDARD FRUIT TREES. 

Now is the time to examine standard fruit trees, either in the 
garden or in the orchard, in order to give any occasional prun- 
ing, where necessary, such as a regulating thinning in any con- 
siderably crowded branches, and to cut out others of a very irreg- 
ular or disorderly growth, and such as appear unfruitful and 
useless, casual, decayed, or worn out branches of dead wood. 

But as standards, having full scope for their growth above 
to branch out freely every way at sides and top, they do not, 
like wall and espalier trees, limited to certain bounds, require 
an annual pruning, but only occasionally ; and that probably 
but a little once in several years, just to regulate any very 
disorderly branches, which will sometimes be necessary less or 
more ; and this, or any time in winter, is the proper season 
for giving any occasional pruning to all kinds of standards as 
may be required. 

Examining, therefore, any standards that discover a very 
disorderly growth, where the general branches in any particular 
trees stand considerably too close in a crowded confused irregu- 
larity, let some of the most irregular be cut out in a thinning 
manner ; and where any main branches are cross placed, or 
grow raniblingly across the others in an interfering disorderly 
extension, cut them clean out, or if in the above any branches 
discover an unprosperous growth, or worn out barren state, 
cut them away, to give a larger scope of room for the more 
regular expansion of t e general fructiferous branches ; or also 
any extending in a rambling runaway disorder beyond all the 
others, together with long stragglers and under-hangers, should 
be pruned to some regular order : and clear out any thickety 
growths in the middle of the head, and cut out all decayed wood. 

Let the smaller branches, towards the upper parts of the 
trees, be also examined ; and where they are crowded, let some 
of these also be cut away. , 

Thus let all kinds of standards always have the general prin- 
cipal branches'^ltcpt modeYately thin, and at somewhat orderly 
distances : and they will not M to produce abundantly, and 
• the fruit yill aly^ays be large ana haiidso^me, 

NEV^r :FkANTKD TREES. 

Take care now of new planted fruit trees, which were plant- 
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ed in this; or the two last months, and let their roots be well 
secured from frost, but particularly those of the more valui^le 
and desirable kinds. 

This must be done by laying mulch, or some kind of dungy 
litter, on the surface of the ground about the trees ; and 
let this be laid full as far, each way, as you think the roots 
extend. 

Support all new planted standard fruit-trees, where wanting, 
with stakes ; especially those with high stems and tolerably full* 
heads, and that are in exposed situations, open to the power of 
winds. 

In doing this, observe, previously to tying them to the stakes, 
to twist a piece of hay-band, or something similar, round the 
stem of each tree, in the part that is to be fastened to the stake, 
to prevent the bark from being galled or injured when the tree 
is rocked by the winds ; and then let each be securely tied in 
an upright position to its respective stake or stakes, which 
should be driven firmly into the ground. 

MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREE BORDERS. 

Where any of the fruit tree borders are poor, or of bad soil, 
or much exhausted, and want manuring, or in need of being 
revived, with an augment of fresh earth, this is now a very good 
time to do that work. 

F^r that purpose, get from a pasture common, or elsewhere, 
a quantity of good fresh earth, losumy, if conveniently attainable, 
the top spit ; or in want of this, other,, Substantial good soil, 
and some of the best thoroughly rotten dung; or in default of 
proper earth, apply a good coat of dung alone. 

Let these materials be laid equally upon the borders, in 
which the improvement is most wanted, which then let be 
regularly digged or trenched one good spade deep, working in 
the augment of fresh earth, or dung, &c., in a proper manner 
accordijig to the width and de|:ith of the said border ; and, this 
dressing) to poor or much exhausted soils, will be of great ser- 
vice to the trees in general, as will be seen«ina summer or two 
after, in >he!r growth and fruitful production ; and will be par- 
ticularly beneficial to such trees as are in a weakly, declining 
state. r ♦ 

Or, borders of ordinary good sotl may*be^eoptmuf|i in a fer- « 
tile state by application of dung qnly, once in two or three 
years. 

In open weather, dig and prepare such borders, or other 
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places, as are to be planted with fruit-ttees; for this being a 
leisure time, that work can be done in a proper manner. 

In doing this work, let those rules be observed which are 
given in the two preceding months. 

If any of the wall-trees, &c., appear of a weakly, declining, 
sickly state, open the earth about the roots, but not to disturb 
them generally, and then apply a compost of fresh loamy soil, or 
other good earth, and some dry rotten dung, well Incorporated 
together, working it in immediately about the principal roots 
and towards their extreme parts ; it will greatly enliven the 
growth of the trees the following year. 

PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Fruit trees of most sorts may still be removed and planted, 
provided the weather be open : but if the weather be frosty that 
work must be deferred till another opportunity. 

Let the same methods of planting, distance, &c., be ob- 
served as in the two last months, and in January and Feb- 
ruary^ &c. 

PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANT TREES. 

Continue to prune gooseberry and currant trees, where 
not done, both in the common standard bushes and against 
walls, &c. 

In these trees let the general branches be kept moderately 
thin at somewhat regular distances, cutting out the irregular 
placed and superabundant shoots of the last summer, 
tain others of the same season that are well placed in pro^^. , 
parts, in the order advised in the former months ; and pniife' 
to order any branches that grow ramblingly across the others, 
and such as grow in a very straggling manner, or otheic disor- 
derly growth, either cutting them close or shortened, as it 
shall seem most proper : let any very crowding branches be 
pruned thinningly, to keep the heart or middle open especi- 
ally of the standard bushes, cutting out decayed, or any appa- 
rently unfruitful branches, and dead wood. — See October and 
January, \ 

Likewise prune currant and gooseberry trees against walls, 
&c., observing, in which, generally t% hgve the principaf origi-^ 
nal brandhes advancing guife from the bottom, and the gene- 
ral expansion trained elthe^^ more or less horizontally or up- 
right, as room admits, three or four, to five or six inches 
der; and as they wUl now abound in many shoo^ of last 

2 B 
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summer, cut out the superabundant, the irregular, and any 
very extensive luxuriants; but reserving occasional supplies 
of some best well placed moderate side laterals, below and 
above in the most vacant spaces, and a terminal one to the 
advancing branches, &c. ; or where any long, naked, unfruitful 
old wood occurs, either cut it quite out, or prune it down to 
some good lateral young of a more fruitful nature ; and of the 
supply of young shoots now retained, those of much extension 
may be pruned or shortened more or less as required, others 
of moderate growth remain entire, or as may seem expedient 
according to situation lower or higher, or room for training, <S:c., 
and let the branches be nailed up regularly, the distance as 
above. — See January, 

Let all suckers from the roots of these shrubs, both in stand- 
ards and against walls, be also entirely cleared away, ^ 

PLANTING AND PROPAGATING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT 
TREES. 

Gooseberry and currant trees may still be transplanted into 
places where they are wanting, any time in the month, when 
open weather, planted about seven or eight feet distance from 
one another in the row. — See October^ November^ January^ 
and February, &c. 

Plant also some white and red currants against walls of 
different aspects, for producing earlier, later, and larger fruit ; 
or may also plant a few best early gooseberries in a south expo- 
sure. 

This is still a proper time to plant cuttings of gooseberries 
and currants, to raise a supply of young trees ; the method of 
preparing and planted them is mentioned in October and the 
last month ; also in January and February, 

PRUNING AND PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 

Prune raspberries, where it was not done in October or last 
month ; in pruning these, the same method is now to be ob- 
served as in the last months. 

Now 18 also a very good time to plant raspberries, provided 
it be open weather ; the manner of preparing these plants, 
and planting them, is ^Iso the same as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding planting months.— See eXsJ* January and February, 

EXAMINING THE FRUIT tN THE FRUITERY. 

Examine the fruit in the fruitery now pretty often ; let them 
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be looked over with good attention once every w^eek or fort- 
night ; and let all such as are rotten or beginning to decay, 
be removed ; for if these were permitted to remain, they would 
taint the sound fruit near them. 

Continue constantly a good covering of clean straw, at least 
a foot thick, over the principal keeping fruit ; and secure the 
windows of the fruit room from the admission of wet and frost. 


THE PLEASURE, OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

Take care now to protect the choice flower plants and roots 
from frost, great snows, and heavy rains ; all of which would 
datimge many sorts of curious roots and plants ; observing the 
following general directions in the particular sorts. 

CARE OF AURICULAS AND CARNATIONS. 

Thr choice kind of auricula plants in pots should now be 
occasionally defended in very wet weather, 'great snows, and 
hard frosts. 

If these plants are placed in frames, as was directed two 
months ago, let the glasses be kept constantly over them in 
bad weather j or if they are in a bed arched over with hoops, 
&c., cover them occasionally with large thick mats, or canvass 
cloths. 

But when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants be con- 
stantly uncovered, — See January. 

Or in default of frames or other covered shelters, place the 
pots, if not done, in a dry warm south border, &c. — See Octo- 
ber, November, and January. 

The carnation layers of the curious sorts, which are in pots, 
should also have occasional protection from excessive rain, 
snow, and severe frosts ; but these plants must have the free 
air constantly when the weather is open and not very wet. 

For notwithstanding these above plants, both of auriculas 
and carnations, are hardy enough to stand the open weather, 
they by occasional shelter, are preserved in a stronger sound 
state to flower in best perfection. • « 

# • 

PROTECTING HYACINTHS, TULIP-ROOTS, ANEMONES, AND 
RANUNCULUSES. 

To the beds wherein the fine hyacinth and tulip roots are 
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planted^ some occasional protection, when severe weather, 
w^uld be of good advantage in preserving the roots more effect- 
ually sound, or from material injury. 

On that occasion either cover with a low awning of mats, 
&c., or provide some kind of dry long strawy litter, pease straw, 
feni, or such like ; and when the frost discovers to set in hard 
lay a tolerably warm covering over the surface of the beds ; 
but when the weather is less severe, all covering must be 
removed. 

When any of these plants, of the more estimable curious 
kinds in beds, appear above ground, it would also be of mate- 
rial advantage to afford them some occasional covering with 
large thick mats, 8:c., as above, in time of severe weather. — 
See January and February, 

Likewise to the more curious and valuable ranunculuses and 
anemones, which are planted in beds, some protection when 
the frost is severe would be greatly beneficial, by covering the 
beds as above. — See January, 

CARE OF SEEDLING PLANTS. 

Small young tender seedling dower plants, or roots, also 
demand care at this generally unfavourable season. 

Such young tenderish kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may 
now, if not done before, be protected somewhat by placing the 
pots, tubs, or boxes, in a warm border, or may also plunge 
them in the earth ; and in hard frost, long straw litter may be 
laid on the surface, and around the sides ; the same protection 
of covering may also be given to such as are in beds. 

PROTECTING NEW PLANTED SHRUBS AND TREES. 

New planted shrubs and trees, of the more tender or choicer 
kinds, should have their roots well protected in hard frosty 
weather, by laying some dryish mulchy dung, or long dungy 
litter, a good thickness on the surface of the ground over the 
roots of each plant. 

This work is necessary to such of the more tender and 
curious kinds of shrubs and trees as were planted in autumn, 
that it should not be omitted now, if it was in the last month. 

PRUNING SHRUBS, AND DIGGING BETWEEN Tl^JM. 

Now go over the flowering shrubs, and prune such as stand 
in need of that discipline ; but let this be done in some regular 
manner, with a knife, and not with garden shears. 
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In doing this, all the very strong long rambling shoots of the 
last summer’s growth, extending considerably beyojid the gene* 
ral branches of the head, should either be cut close, or reduced 
to some regularity ; as also any main branches advancing in 
similar disorder, or of low straggling growth ; and cut out dead 
wood. 

Generally observe in this occasional regulation, to prune in 
such order as to keep the plants distinct and clear of one an- 
other ; giving therefore attention when any branches of different 
shrubs are extended confusedly together, to prune them within 
some orderly bounds, whereby to continue them separately dis- 
tant, that every different plant may show more distinctly to 
view : though sometimes particular compartments of common 
shrubs are permitted to run in close growth, both to affect a 
variation in a thickety appearance, and for shade, shelter, 
blind, &c., in which very little pruning is required, except to 
reduce any remarkably out-growing ramblers. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the ground in the open 
shrubberies be dug between the plants, and take up all suckers, 
and shorten straggling roots. 

PROPAGATING SHRUBS BY SUCKERS FROM THE ROOTS. 

The suckers of such shrubs as you would wish to propagate 
may be taken up with roots, and planted in nursery rows in 
any open compartment : they will make good plants in two 
years. 

The suckers of roses, lilacs, spiraeas, and many other sorts, 
if taken up from the old plants in open weather, and planted 
out in rows, fifteen inches asunder, will make handsome 
plants in one or two years time ; or some strong rose suckers 
in particular may be planted at once in borders, &c., to flower 
the ensuing summer. ^ 

Or fose suckers may be occasionally planted in a hedge 
order along the front or back edge of a border, to be trained in 
a dwarf or low hedge to produce large supplies of flowers, for 
medical domestic occasions, or other purposes. 

DIGGING THE BORDERS, &c., AND PLANTING FLdWERS, SHRUBS, 
AND TREB% 

Now <fig, in open weather, the borders, beds, &c., in the 
flower garden, and the cluflips and other compartments in the 
shrubbery ; also dig and prepare the ground where any nev^ 
plantations of shrubs, trees, or plants are intended. 
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And may still plant, if required, various hardy bulbous, and 
fiil^us*rooted kinds of the dowering tribe, as in last month, in 
dry light soils. 

Likewise transplanting may still, in open weather, be con- 
tinued among all the hardy kind of flowering shrubs, orna- 
mental and forest trees; but particularly of the deciduous 
kinds. 

But if any of the more tender and curious sorts of trees and 
shrubs are planted, it is advisable to mulch the ground over 
the roots, to keep out the frost, as advised in page 580. — 
See January^ &c. 

ROLLING GRASS AND GRAVEL WALKS. 

f 

In open dry weather, let the principal grass plats, walks, 
and lawns, be polled and rolled occasionally, as in November. 

Let the gravel walks be also still kept very clean, in decent 
order, and roll them now and then in dry open weather. 

PREPARING COMPOST. 

Break up and turn the heaps of compost for curious flowers 
in beds and pots, &c., blending the parts well together. 

This is a proper time to bring in fresh soils and dungs, 
wherewith to make new compost heaps ; for these should gener-. 
ally be prepared several months before they arc used for any 
purpose; the principal compost, for choice flowers, being any 
light mellow earth, drift sand, or sea sand, &c., light sandy 
loam, and a small portion of dry rotten dung — all well blended 
together in a heap. 

THE CARE OF PLANTS IN POTS. 

Take good care now of all such shrubs as are in pots, parti- 
cuUrly the more tender kinds to defend them in severe weather. 
That in order to protect the roots the better from fi^st, let 
the pots of shrubs in generfd, if not done before, be plunged 
into their rims in a dry, warm, sheltered compartment. 

And the more tender and curious kinds, such as any small 
arbutus, magnolias, cistus, African heaths, China arbor vitae, 
&c., in pots, should be placed in deep frames, to have occasional 
shelter of covering in frosfy weathqr. 

Likewise the pots of herbaceous perennial ana biennial 
flowers, such as double rockets, dfluble rose campion, double 
scarlet lychnis, double sweet williams, double wall-flowers, 
and double stocks, and other hardy perennial fibrous-rooted 
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plants in pots, or also pots of bulbous roots, where not moved 
to some place of shelter last month, should be done in the 
beginning of this : placing some principal sorts in frames, &c., 
either in a warm sheltered situation, or some plunged to their 
rims in a dry warm spot of ground, to prevent the frost enter- 
ing at the sides of the pots to hurt their roots ; and in very 
hard frost it will be proper to lay some dry long litter lightly 
over the whole. 

But where there are any frames or glass case room to spare, 
and the pots of some principal sorts of the above kinds of plants 
placed therein, and defended occasionally with the glasses, 
i^c., it will be of great advantage. 

PRUNING FOREST TREES. 

It is now a proper time to prune all sorts of forest and orna- 
mental trees where necessary, observing to trim up all large 
side shoots and boughs from the stem, and low straggling 
under branches of the head, or to cut or reduce any very disor- 
derly rambler above ; but which occasional prunings are more 
generally eligible in the deciduous kinds than evergreens at 
this season ; and in which it may be performed in frosty 
weather, when little other business can be done. 

PLANTING AND PLASHING HEDGES, 

This is a proper time to plant any sorts of hedges of the 
deciduous kinds : particularly such as hawthorns, beech, elm, 
horn-beam, privet, elder, berberry, black-thorn, or sloe ; pro- 
cure young^sets of two or three years* growth ; prune the long 
tops to equal regularity, and trim long straggling roots ; then 
plant them either in a single row, or double for a strong out- 
ward hedge, six or eight inches apart in the rows. 

May also plant alder, willow, and poplar hedges, in moist, 
marshy, or watery places, or where required ; either by rooted 
young plants, or small or large cuttings of the shoots and 
branches. 

Hedges for outward fences are commonly planted in the side 
or top of a raised bank, formed with a ditch on the outside ; 
the sets being inserted either slopingly into the side, or upright 
on the top of the bank ; but intern^ garden hedges are planted 
on level 45 ro«nd. • 

Where fence hedges are grown up tall, rude, and naked at 
bottom, they may now be plashed, or laid down to render them 
thick, in every part, performed by gashing the lower parts of 
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the larger stems, &c., to admit of bending down in the requisite 
position, conformably with the smaller branches ; laying them 
down accordingly horizontally between other stems left erect 
for growing stakes, cut even at top, three, four, or five feet high. 


THE NURSERY. 

Continue in open weather to dig the ground between the 
rows of continuing young trees and shrubs ; and as you pro- 
ceed in the digging, let all the weeds on the surface be buried 
properly to the bottom. 

NEW PLANTED TREES. 

Continue the care of the more curious and tender kinds of 
new planted young trees; where they were not mulched in 
November, let some now be laid between the rows, and close 
up to the bottom of their stems, to protect the roots from being 
hurt by severe frost. 

Let the stems of new planted tall trees be now properly 
supported with stakes, where it may appear necessary in some 
particular sorts, more especially in situations exposed to the 
power of tempestuous winds. 

SEEDLING TREES. 

Take care also of the tender seedling exotics ; they, while 
young, require some shelter in severe weather. ^ 

Let these be now protected in hard frosts by covering them 
in the manner directed last month, but being careful not to 
omit uncovering them in open mild weather. 

The beds of tree seeds, berries, and acorns, which were 
sown in October, or the beginning of last month, would be 
greatly benefited if in rigorotis frosty weather they could be 
covered with pease straw, fern, or other dry long litter. 

This should be practised before the frost has far penetrated 
into the ground ; but in particular to the beds of acorns, for 
these very soon shoot after committed to the ground, and the 
frost would very much affeqt them. 

# 

TRENCHING, DIGGING, AND MANURING. 

Forward the trenching of such pieces of ground as are to be 
planted with young nursery trees, shrubs, &c., in the spring. 
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In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges ; the frost 
will thus have more power to mellow, and rain less opportunity 
to over-wet it ; for the ridges will not detain wet like ground 
laid perfectly flat. 

Carry dung also to such vacant compartments as want it, 
and spread it of an equal thickness over the surface of the 
ground, and digged in regularly, a moderate spade deep. 

PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

You may still continue to make layers, and plant cuttings of 
hardy trees and shrubs, and transplant suckers ; and for the 
method of treating each, see the two preceding months, and 
January and February. 

PROTECTING YOUNG TREES AND PLANTS IN POTS AND BEDS. 

Give protection to young, more tender, and curious trees, 
shrubs, and plants, in frosty weather. 

Any in pots may be placed either in frames to have shelter 
with the glasses, &c., or under an awning to be covered with 
mats ; or all other more hardy kinds in pots should be plunged 
in the ground in a dry sheltered situation, if not done last 
month. 

Or, likewise any of the more curious or tender young ever* 
green and other exotics in beds should have some occasional 
protection in very severe weather, either by defending the bed 
with frames, &c., or an awning placed across, and covered with 
mats and long litter; or, in want of the above, some light 
substance of straw Utter ; or, pease haum, spread over the beds. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE, 

Continue to take advantage of every fine day, when the wea* 
ther is open, to admit fresh air to the plants in the green-house : 
for this, notwithstanding the generally unfavourable temperature 
of the weather at this season, is?a very necessary article for the 
benefit of the plants in general. K they are kept too close, it 
will not^nly, in some dcgaee, tenderisd and weaken the plants, 
but also occasion the leaves of some kinds to change of a y^ow* 
ish sickly colour, and be f?equently dropping, v 

Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and the wmi 

2 B 2 
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not sharp, let the windows be opened about nine or ten o’clock 
in the morning, and shut again about three or four in the after- 
noon, or sooner, if the air becomes too cold. 

But never omit giving a large share of fresh air every sunny 
day in mild weather. 

Or occasionally, in giving air in mild weather, if the wind 
blows rather sharply towards the front of the green-house, 
should only draw down some of the top sashes a little way, so 
as the wind cannot enter below immediately upon the plants. 

Note . — It will not at this season be proper to allow the green- 
house any fresh air in foggy or very wet days ; at such times 
let the house be kept quite close. 

In severe frost the windows must never be open. 

In continued severe frosty weather, great care must be taken 
to secure the door and windows of the green-house in such a 
manner as the frost cannot enter that way to affect the plants. 

Therefore in the time of very rigorous frost, the window- 
shutters, if any, must be shut close every night ; and for the 
greater security, it will also be proper to nail up mats against 
all the shutters; or in default of shutters, apply an eligible 
defence of large thick mats against all the glasses, above and 
below, especially of nights; or also occasionally in the day 
time, when continued severe weather, and no sun. 

Likewise, when the frost happens to be very severe, it will, 
for the better protection of the plants, be advisable to make 
a moderate fire if there is the accommodation of flues, which 
are very necessary in every good green-house, both as an occa- 
sional defence against the rigours of frost, and to expel great 
damps in foggy and very wet weather : but in defect of flues, 
in hard frosts, make a moderate fire in some convenient uten- 
sil, and place it within the green-hoiise, towards the front, 
observing to move some of the plants a little away, if too near 
where the Are is placed ; or in green-houses not furnished with 
flues,' a Buzaglo stove, in which to make moderate fires, in 
frosty weather, would prove beneficial — as this kind of cast- 
iron stove, being placed in a proper situation, towards the 
front, about the middle way of the house, diffuses an extensive 
warmth in the internal air ; though where proper fire flues are 
constructed internally dong the front, and continued all round, 
they are greatly preferable for this occasion. i 

But as these fires in either methqd are only particularly ne- 
cessary in the green-house in sharp frosty weather, they should 
be continued accordingly every night and morning, and some- 
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times all day when the frost is excessive : but always wholly 
discontinued in moderate open weather ; or only made occa- 
sionally in very foggy weather ; and after great thaws, to expel 
the damps. — See January, 

WATERING GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Water must now and then be given to the plants in the 
green-house, for most of the woody kinds will require that 
assistance at due times. 

But in watering these plants make it always a rule at this 
season to give only a very moderate quantity to each pot or 
tub at a time ; for if they are once over watered at this season 
of the year, so as to render the earth very wet, it will remain so 
for a long time, and most assuredly occasion the plants to drop 
their leaves, especially the orange and lemon-trees, and totally 
destroy some of the more tender kinds. 

For that reason let particular care be taken in watering, to 
do it with moderation, and to give the water only to such pots 
and tubs as are in want of that article. « 

The aloes and other succulent plants must now be very 
seldom and also very sparingly watered ; for much moisture at 
this season would rot these kind of plants, — See January and 
February, 


KEEPING THE PLANTS CLEAN. 

The green -house plants in general should now be kept per- 
fectly clear from decayed leaves, and any contracted foulness, 
for this is necessary to preserve their health as well as beauty. 

Therefore, as soon as any such leaves appear upon the 
plants, let them immediately be removed : and also cut out 
any decayed shoots and dead wood that may from time to time 
appear ; likewise where any plants have contracted considerable 
foulness of dust, &c., it should be cleaned off as well as possible, 
clearing away also all dead leaves which drop from the plants. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

CARE^OF THE FRUITING^PINES, AND*OTHER PLANTS IN THE 
• HOT-HOUSE. 

Ck>NTiNU£ great attention at this season to the fruiting pines, 
and all the other tender exotics in the hot-house, to support a 
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good fire he^t every night, and cold mornings, and give occa- 
sional waterings, and fresh air, as explained below ; and as to 
the bark-bed heat, it being renewed in October, will most 
probably be still in a good temperature, and which is now 
equally necessary as the heat by fire ; both of which being 
essentially eligible, in conjunction, at this season. 

Every evening, about three, four, or five o’clock, according 
to the temperature of the weather, continue to make the hot- 
house fires ; observing, as said last month, never to make the 
fire too strong, so as to render the heat of the wall of the flues 
anywise violent, for that would prove of bad consequence to 
the pines and other plants. 

You are likewise now to observe, as advised last month, that 
in very cold weather the hot-house fires must be continued also 
in the morning ; and in severe frosts, and but little or no sun, 
they must be supported all the day long. 

The person who attends the fires should always? the last 
thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add more fuel 
if wanted, sufficient to support a proper degree of internal heat 
till morning,— -the most preferable fuel for this occasion, in the 
hot- house fires, is coals or cinders, because of the regularity 
and duration of their heat ; yet wood, turf, or peat will do, in 
default of coals, but require more attendance to regulate and 
augment the fire. 

The bark-bed heat is also at this time most essential ; but 
if this was renewed in October, or beginning of November, 
with a full supply of fresh tan, it will probably be still in a 
proper state of heat ; if, however, towards the end of this 
month, that is considerably decreased, let it be revived by fork- 
ing up the bark, as directed in January. 

At this season, in severe frosts it would be proper to cover 
the lights of the hot-house every evening, especially to remain 
till morning, either with shutters or large thick garden-mats, 
the more effectually to repel the frost when excessive ; or also 
to continue the covering occasionally in the day in very ri^rous 
weather, when cloudy and no sun ; though shutters, &c., are 
not now commonly used ; but supporting a proper degree of 
fire heat internally, sufficient to resist the entrance of frost, and 
giving occasional covegng* as above ; — formerly large thick 
painted canvass cloths, or strong mdts made to roll up and let 
down by pulleys and lines, on long poles extending the length 
of the hot-house, were used for night covering ; but sometimes 
an Inconvenience attended this sort of covering, both in being 
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frozen immoveable, and in stormy weather, by the wind 
raising and dashing the canvass, &c., against the glasses, and 
breaking them. 


SUCCESSION PINES. 

The succession pine plants in the pit or succession house 
should have the same care taken of them as directed above ; 
the management of these and the fruiting plants is the same, 
only observing to make the fires in general rather more mode- 
rate, or as regular as possible, which, if not observed, may 
force them into a fruiting state at an improper time ; to pre- 
vent which, the greatest care should be taken, until they have 
acquired such a proper degree of growth as to be able to pro- 
duce handsome sized fruit, which they are not capable of until 
they are two years old ; at which age they in October should 
be placed in a fruiting house, or such stove department w^herein 
it is intended they shall produce their fruit. 

WATERING AND GIVING AIR. 

The pines and other plants in the hot-house will still require 
to be now and then watered. 

But in watering them, especially the pines, take care to do 
it moderately, and not oftener at this season than about once a 
week or fortnight. 

When there happens to come a fine sunny calm day, it will 
be proper to admit some fresh air into the hot-house, by slid- 
ing some of the glasses a little way open, from ten or eleven to 
two o'clock ; but be sure to shut them again in due time, and 
especially if the weather alters to cloudy or sharply cold. 

YOUNG PINE PLANTS. 

Those young pine plants, which are plunged in dung or bark- 
bedsjfcade detached from the stove departments, must have a 
very ireful attendance at this season; the heat of the bed 
must be duly kept up by applying a lining of new horse- 
dung to the sides, as often as the bed decreases much in itk 
heat. ■ • , 

The glasses also must covered every night, and in^ all bad 
weather, with mats or st;faw ; and some straw or other dry 
litter should likewise be laid qiose round about the outside of 
the frame. 
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EARLY KIDNEY BEANS IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Some time in tliis month you may plant some early dwarf 
kidney beans in pots or in boxes, and place them in the hot- 
house, upon the top of the bark-bed wall or front flues, &c., by 
which means you will have a chance of a small early produce ; 
as they seldom yield considerably from this season of planting. 
— See January and February, 

EARLY CUCUMBERS IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

You may likewise now sow cucumber seed in pots, and 
plunge them into the bark-bed in the hot-house, and the 
plants may be transplanted into other pots or in boxes placed 
near the glasses ; this may be done for a trial, which, if they 
succeed, will come in at a very early season. 

I have observed that cucumber plants succeed rather best in 
the hot-house, when placed moderately near the top sloping 
glasses ; having the pots or boxes containing the seed or plants 
placed upon a suspended or bracketed shelf, &c., within about 
eighteen inches or two feet of the inclined sashes, towards the 
higher part of the fixed upper tier of lights, nearly over the 
back alley, or flue, not to shade or annoy the plants below. 

But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the pots or boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in 
January, 


MINT AND SMALL SALAD. 

In the hot-house may also introduce pots of mint roots, 
small salad seeds, when required, as forward as possible on 
any particular occasion at this season, as they will very soon 
come up proper to gather. 

EARLY ROSES, Ac , IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

You may likewise, in this or next month, place pots of rose 
trees in the hot-house ; and also honeysuckles and such other 
small flowering shrubs as you desire, by way of curiosity, to 
blow early. — See January and February, 

Pots of pinks, carnations, or any; other such like kind of 
flowers, may also be placed in the hot-house towards the latter 
end of this month to produce some early flowers. 
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EARLY BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS FLOWERS IN THE HOT- 
HOUSE. * 

Likewise may introduce pots or boxes planted with spring 
blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers in the hot-house, 
for an early bloom. 

For this purpose may have the dwarf early tulips, any sorts 
of hyacinths, polyanthus narcissus, common narcissus, jonquils, 
bulbous iris, fritillarias, spring crocus, and any other of the 
spring and early summer flowering bulbs ; likewise anemones 
and ranunculus, &c.: plant them in pots of light earth, an inch 
or two deep, and place them any where in the hot-house, give 
very moderate waterings, and they will blow agreeably at an 
early season. 

Or any sort of bulbous roots in water glasses, being placed 
in the hot-house, will flower very agreeably in tolerably good 
perfection In winter, and early in the spring. 

VINES IN THE IIOT-HOUSE AND VINERIES, &c. 

Grape vines planted along the outside of the front of the 
hot-house, and the stem or main shoot of each being left of 
some considerable length, and each conducted through a hole 
in front, into the hot-house, nearly close above the front flues ; 
or introduced close to the bottom and trained up between the 
said flue and the front work, by which the stem is also defended 
from the weather : and in either method, the branches, &c., 
being trained up the inside and under the sloping glasses they 
will bear fine early grapes with but very little trouble. 

They will not only require an annual pruning early in win- 
ter, and summer dressing, to regulate the shoots of the year : 
each performed nearly as directed for the vines in the open 
ground ; observing at this time, it is proper, in these vines, to 
protect the outside stem, where open to the weather, by wrap, 
ping them round closely with hay or straw bands, &c. 

But 1*^ vineries, or forcing fruit-houses, the vines are most 
generally planted within, in the borders behind and in front, 
and trained as above intimated. 

Or pots of immediate bearing pines may be introduced into 
the hot.houses or vineries, &c., an]^ time this or next month to 
product early grapes the Ensuing season. 

EARLY STRAWBERRIES IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Towards the end of this month may begin to introduce some 
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pots of scarlet and Alpine strawberries into the hot-house for 
the first early production. — See January, 

PREPARING FOR FORCING FRUIT TREES IN HOT- WALLS, &c. 

In this month you may begin to prepare for forcing fruit 
trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-houses, and other forcing 
departments by fire, or bark-bed heat, &c-, or both to produce 
early fruit; and the sorts of trees for this purpose are 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, vines, figs, plums, and 
occasionally gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and also straw- 
berry plants. 

Observing the trees of all the above sorts may now be planted, 
if not done before, in the borders of the forcing depart- 
ments, and some also in pots, to remove therein occasionally ; 
and for which purpose have ready trained trees, that are arrived 
to a bearing state, which may be obtained in great perfection 
in most of the public nurseries ; and if removed and planted 
with balls either from the full ground or large pots, it will be 
the greater advantage, especially if any are particularly wanted 
for forcing the same year ; but, in the general part it is 
most eligible, previously to forcing, to allow the trees to have 
at least a year’s growth after planting for this occasion ; and 
generally plant a principal supply of wall trees against the back 
wall, and some against the upright front glasses, ten feet asun- 
der ; or sometimes, if the width and convenience of the place 
admits, may plant a row of low dwarf trees lengthways, either 
behind or in front of the bark-pit where any, or if none, planted 
along the middle ; having, for the whole, a trellis of slight 
thin railing, &c., erected, on which to train the branches of the 
trees in regular order ; and those in the front have the 
branches trained up under and parallel to the top or inclined 
glasses, at six or eight inches distance therefrom ; and may 
plant also some in some small headed standards, both in 
dwarfs and half and full standard trees especially duke 
cherries. 

Towards the end of this month, put on all the glasses of 
these forcing departments, to defend the trees from the wea- 
ther, preparatory to forcing, which may be commenced the 
beginning, middle, or latter^end of January, by making fires in 
the different forcing pfaces ; or where there is a pit^ within, 
for a tark-bed or dung hot-bed, (jr a bed made with hot 
dung below and tan bark above, make the ssdd beds therein 
accordingly. 
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Sometimes pears are also forced of some best early summer 
kinds, such particularly as the jargonelle, and sometimes the 
green chasseas ; the trees of which having been planted and 
trained against a south wall some years, and^arrived at a pro- 
per bearing state, and then glass frame work erected to enclose 
the trees, and furnished with internal flues ranged along the 
front or middle for fire heat, and sometimes with a pit for a 
bark-bed, or dung heat, as above, extending along the middle 
space within ; and which forcing frame is worked by the fire 
or bark-bed heat, &c., or both occasionally ; and by which have 
seen very fine jargonelles early in June, two months before their 
natural season (beginning and middle of August.) 

Having thus far concluded the general horticultural direction 
in the different practical branches for the twelve months in the 
year, with numerous very considerable improvements in every 
department, according to the modern system and most success- 
ful general methods in practice, as much as the limited pages 
of this book would sufficiently admit, shall next proceed to the 
General Lists, exceedingly much improved^ of the numerous 
cultivated plants, trees, shrubs, flowers, fruits, &c., of the 
British Gardens and Plantations, arranged under several different 
heads, according to their nature of growth, temperature, and 
respective uses, in the several garden districts, as in the fore- 
going directions. 




GENERAL CATALOGUE 


ARRANGEMENTS 

OF THB 

PLANTS AND TREES; 


Complete general Lists and Explanations of the different tribes and 
numerous species and varieties of Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, and 
Fruits, both natives and exotics, comprised in this work, and of most 
others proper for cultivation in the British Gardens, Plantations, and 
Nurseries, Green-Houses, llot-Ilouses, Hot-Beds, &c., arranged under 
different classes or divisions, according to their respective uses in the 
several garden departments, and their different natures of growth, 
as herbaceous and woody, hardy and tender, &c., in the following 
order: 

LIST OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN ESCULENT PLANTS AND HERBS. 

CoMPRiSLNG the various different species, and their respective principal 
varieties proper for general culture ; consisting of Annual or one yeap’s 
plants, Biennials or two years’ plants, and of Perennials or plants of 
several years’ duration by the root, and some both in root and top ; but 
the Annuals and Biennials are considerably the most numerous, and 
must be raised every year from seed, and some several times in that 
period, to continue a regular succession, as intimated of the particular 
sorts in the following general List: and the Perennials are raised some 
also by seed, and others by suckers, offsets, slips, cutting, &c., as is also 
hinted in the general List aforesaid, under the respective names of the 
different species, &c., raised by one or other of these methods; and 
being once raised, they continue many years by the root, &c., as before 
intimated. 

As the Kitchen Garden may generally be considered as the principal, or 
at least the most profitably useful district of the horticultural depart- 
ments, in its numerous productions, wholly of the different sorts of 
esculent vegetables, essential articles of food beneficially important in 
domestic economy, have judged it expedient to give not only a general 
List of the different species, and their respective varieties of the 
Kitchen Garden Plants, but also short descriptive intimations of the 
nature and growth of the different sorts: as Annual, Biennial, Peren- 
nial, &c., peculiar properties' for culinary and other family uses, 
method^, and times of propagating, sowing, planting, order of culture, 
and seasons of perfection ; which will convey some useful previous hints, 
preparatory to proceeding lit the general cultivation; referring, how- 
ever, to the general work of the different months for the full cultural 
particulars of the respective sorts. 
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ATote.-— Observe that as the following List of tho Kitchen Garden Plants 
consists of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, as before intimated, have 
distinguished them accordingly; — the Annuals marked thus*, Bien- 
nialsf , and the Perennials:^ ; and as some are AnnuaLBiennial, that is, 
sucii as when sowed early in the spring go to seed the same year, such 
as turnips, celery, endive, &c., but when sowed later in their respective 
seasons of spring, and early part of summer, stand without running, 
attaining perfection the same year, and continue till the spring follow- 
ing, are marked*^ ; other sorts, being somewhat Annual-Perennial, that, 
although they continue Perennial, by root odsets, yot rtiquirc fresh 
planting every year, as potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, garlic, shallots, 
mushrooms, &c., are marked||. 


A 

J ASPARAGUS, a hardy plant of 
the perennial nature of many 
years* duration by the root; and 
of great estimation for its annual 
produce of numerous young top 
shoots arising from the roots for 
use in April or May, and June 
or July ; then permitted to run 
to stall^ till October. 

Gravesend asparagus, large, 

Battersea, 

Deptford, 

and of each of which there are: 

Redtopped, or of a reddish brown, 
gener^ly close and plump. 

Green. 

But these several varieties dider 
principally in tlie first three by 
means of different soils, situa- 
tions, and culture, in being of 
larger, smaller, and closer plump 
gro^vth; always raised from seed 
sowed in the spring, once in 
several years for a single planta- 
tion ; and when the plants are one 
year old or two at most, must be 
transplanted into beds, in rows 
a foot asunder ; and when of 
three years’ transplanted ^ grofvth 
will produce shoots of proper size 
for cutting; and the same plants 
continue many years in good pro- 
duction, principally in May, June, 
&c., as before observed ; and may 


also bo obtained in winter by forc- 
ing in hot-buds, by introducing 
proper plants of two or three 
years* transplanted growth in the 
full ground. 

J Artichoke; a plant of the perennial 
tribe, producing from the root 
annually its large squamose hclids, 
in full growth in June or July, and 
August, till October or Novem- 
ber, comprising two varieties, viz. 
Globe Artichoke y large globular 
reddish heads ; best for general 
culture. 

Green oval, or French. 

Both sorts by young suckers. From 
the bottom in the spring, planted 
in rows four or five feet asunder, 
will produce heads tlie same year 
in autumn, and will continue 
by the roots in several years’ pro- 
duction. 

II Artichoke^ Jerusalem; a tuberous- 
rooted perennial of tall growth, 
producing large roundish, oblong, 
irregular, fleshy tubers in the 
ground, the eatable parts ; in per- 
fection in autumn and winter till 
spring, to boil and eat with but- 
ter, &c. ; good and wholesome ; 
only one species which is of the 
helianthus or sunllowq*' tribe, 
called by the botanists helianthus 
tuberous, tuberous sunflower, 
commonly called Jerusalem arti- 
choke. 
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But the plant is of very dissimilar 
growth to that of a common arti- 
choke, growing more like a tall 
sunflower, of which it is a species 
as aforesaid ; and which, though 
commonly called Jerusalem arti- 
choke is not a native of that part, 
but principally of America. 

Is raised by odset tubers of the root, 
or rather cuttings of the large 
main tubers ; to be planted every 
year in the spring, in rows two 
or three feet asunder, and three 
or four inches deep; and will be 
of full growtli in the root to take 
up in October, November, &c. 

•j* Alexanders; a salad and culinary 
herb of biennial growth, with 
stalky trifoliate leaves, not now in 
much request; is sometimes used 
in salads and soups, &c., when 
blanched a little by earthing up 
like celery; raised by seed in 
spring and summer, either in drill 
rows to remain, or transplanted 
five or six inches apart in shallow 
drills, fifteen or eighteen inches 
asunder. 

Angelica; a plant of large tall growth, 
its young tender shoots in spring 
and summer to candy, &c.; raised 
by seed sowed in spring or 
autumn, for transplanting in sum- 
mer, two or three feet asunder. 
Anise; a small portion of this is 
sufiicient for a large family, being 
only cultivated for^^a garnish, and 
some time used for seasoning. 

B 

X Balmy an aromatic family herb, 
one species, viz. 

Common balm. 

Propagated by parting the roots, 
or offset slips, spring and au- 
tumn ; planted six or eight inches 
apart. - • 

^ Basil, a fender aromatic annual 
herb for salads and soups, &c. * 

Dwarf or bush basil, 

Large sweet basil, 


Raised by seed in a hot-bed in 
spring, for planting into the full 
ground in May. 

* Bean, many varieties ; very profit- 
able to cultivate several full crops 
annually, for summer and autumn 
productions, from June till Sep- 
tember or October. 

Early Mazagan, smallest and most 

early. 

Early Lisbon, small, 

Early long-podded smallish mid-. 
dUng, 

Large long-pod, good middling, 
Sword long-pod, of superior length 
of pod and size, 

Broad Spanish, middling large, 
Toker, moderately large, 

Sandwich, largish, 

Windsor broad bean, large, 

Kentish Windsor, larger, 

Taylor^s Windsor, largest. 

White blossom smallish middling, 
a great bearer, and fine sweet eat- 
ing bean, 

Mumford, middling size, 

Green nonpareil, smallish. 

Dwarf cluster or &n, being of veiy 
low gro^vth and small pods, &c. 
Red Blossom, middling. 

All by seed (the beans) in several 
difierent successional sowings or 
plantings, or at least once eveiy 
month from November, December, 
or January, &c., till May, June, 
or July. — See these different 
montlis; but generally the princi- 
pal crops are planted in January, 
February, March, April, all 
' planted in rows two to three feet 
asunder, according to the smaller, 
middling, and larger kinds; mostly 
by dibble-planting, two to three or 
four inches apart in the row, and 
two inches deep ; or smaller kinds, 
or others occasionally planted in 
drillsi ai^ generally all to remain 
where planted. See Novev^er, 
December, and January; or any 
sorts will also succeed by trans- 
planting, as may be occasionally 
required. 
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Beet s useful culinary plants seve- 
ral varieties, some for their root, 
and some for their leaves, viz., 
lied beet, for its root, of which 
tliere are, 

Long rooted, 

Short or turnip rooted. 

The roots are large, deep red, and 
fleshy, used for pickling, and 
boiled to slice in salads cold, or to 
eat alone with vinegar, &c., 
raised by sowing every spring, in 
February or March, &c., to con- 
tinue in full growth all summer 
for autumn and winter ; sowed 
either broadcast, or in drills a foot 
asunder; all to remain where 
sowed, and thinned ten or twelve 
inches distance. 

Green beet, 

White beet, 

Both these two last for their leaves 
to boil as spinach, and for soups, 
&c., in spring, summer, autumn, 
&c., and the thick fleshy leaf stalks 
of the white sorts also to dress 
like asparagus. Raised by seed 
eveiy spring, and occasionally in 
summer and autumn either in 
drills a foot asunder, or sowed 
broadcast, and the plants thinned 
accordingly; all to remain where 
sowed, or some occasionally trans- 
planted in young growth in rows. 
Mangel wursel, or great rooted 
German beet. The root very long 
and large, with large long leaves; 
but the leaves only are estimable 
for household occasions in sum- 
mer’ and autumn, &c., to boil 
as greens or as spinach, and the 
stalks of the leaves dressed in the 
manner of asparagus; is sowed 
in tlie spring and summer in drills 
as the green and white sort, to 
remain or occasionally trans- 
planted. But in the ^rst* intro- 
du(;tion of this sort into this coun- 
try, a few years ago, a pamphlet 
was published on its superior 
merits and method of culture, &c., 
with great encomiums on its root, 


called the Root of Scarcity : it, 
how^ever, is only a mongrel variety 
of the red and green beet, &c., and 
its root not palatably relishing in 
any culinary preparations for the 
table ; that it is better adapted to 
field culture for its large root to 
feed cattle. 

Borage y a family herb, to use on 
different occasions ; one sort only, 
viz.. 

Officinal, or common borage. 

The young leaves are used in salads, 
soups, &c., and the leaves and 
flower-shoots in negus, or cool 
tankards, in summer and autumn ; 
is raised by seed in spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn, to remain ; and 
thinned from six to twelve inches 
distance. 

f Borecole y sometimes rolled 
Scotch Kale, plants of the open 
cabbage or colewort kind, with a 
tall stem, and large head of curly 
leaves, not cabbaging, but remain- 
ing open and loose to the heart. 
Of hardy growth, to stand for 
winter greens, and the side sprouts 
for spring. 

The varieties are. 

Green borecole, 

Brown or purple, 

Finely fringed leaved, 

Spreading leaved, 

Upright leaved. . 

But the first two are the general 
common varieties, having generally 
spreading heads ; though the others 
also rise accidentally from seed, 
and by care in saving seed from 
only the best sorts of the respective 
varieties, may all be continued per- 
manent. 

They all grow with a strong upright 
stem, two or three feet high or 
more, crowned with a large head 
of open leaves, more or less fim- 
<)riated crumply, or cmled, and are* 
excellent hardy open greens for 
Vinter, fi(C., are all raised .every 
year from seed sowed in March 
and April, and planted out in sum- 
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mer two or three feet asunder.— 
See the spring and summer months. 
^ Broccoli y plants of the brassica 
or cabbage tribe, not cabbaging, 
but protiucing a compact central 
head formed of the advancing 
flower and seed buds, in the mao'* 
ner of a cauliflower ; most excellent 
eating, acquiring useful growth for 
the table the latter end of autumn 
and in winter, and in superior per- 
fection in the spring, in large full 
heads, consisting of several varie- 
ties, visE. 

Early dwarf purple to sow early for 
autumn production, 

Early green, 

Large late purple for main crops. 
Dwarf late purple, spring, 

Late green. 

Brown, 

White, or cauliflower broccoli, of 
great similarity to a cauliflower, 
and scarcely inferior for eating. 
They are plants of much estimation 
for their fine central heads afore- 
said, of most tender and delicate 
eating, and proper to cultivate in 
primupal crops; all raised every 
year from seed in the spring, and 
early part of summer, in three or 
four sowings, from March and 
April to the end of May, for early 
and late production of proper full 
heads, from October or Novem- 
ber, till April or May following; 
planted out in summer, in best 
rich ground, in rows, two to three 
feet asunder. 

f Burnet i a small culinajy and 
salad herb, with pinnate evergreen 
leaves of a warm relish; used in 
winter and spring salads and other 
occasions; raised by seed in the 
spring, and slipping or parting 
the roots in spring or autumn; 
planted six to twelve inches 
, asunder. • 

C • 

CAPSICUM, for its seed-pods of a 


hot spicy nature to pickle, &c. 
consisting of several varieties, viz. 
Long-podded, 

Heart-shape, 

Bell-shape, 

Angular podded, 

Round short-podded. 

Cherry shaped, 6 ec. 

Are aU tender annuals, to be sowed 
in a hot-bed, March or April, 
and planted out in May, or early 
in June, a foot distance, and will 
produce plenty of pods green and 
ripe, for use in July, August, 
and September, &c., being flrsi 
green, and ripens to a bright red 
colour; some yellowish. 

*{* Cabfiage, a plant of superior use- 
fulness at all seasons, both in its 
headed cabbaged growth, and its 
open colewort state; and should 
be cultivated plentifully in princi- 
pal crops in all gardens, for sum- 
mer, autumn, winter, and spring 
supply of a family and market; 
and consists of several varieties, 
viz. 

Small early dwarf, 

Early dwarf Yorkshire, 

Large early Yorkshire, 

Early dwarf sugar-loaf. 

Large sugar-loaf superior for main 
crop, 

Battersea, early, . 

Imperial, early, 

Early Russia, 

Early Antwerp, 

Early Lewisham. 

Of the |ibove, any or some of each of 
the first throe or four sorts for the 
forwardest early crops; but most 
of the large York and large sugars 
loaf and any of the last four sorts, 
are superior for the principal 
early and general summer cab- 
bages; of the large York and 
sugai^ loaf aforesaid, tlie imperial, 
and Antv^erp, are excellent for a 
general summer supply, and a 
continuance for autumn, &c., all 
sowed both in tire spring, Febru- 
ary, March, April, to obtain Ina' 
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turity the same year; and sowed 
in Aug\ist to remain in young 
growth ail winter for the early 
and first general summer crops 
next year, and succeeded by the 
spring-sowed, as above, and the 
following larger kinds for autumn 
and winter. 

Large oblong hollow, 

Ijong-sided, hollow, 

Large white, round. 

These last three are large autumn 
and winter cabbages, in Septem- 
ber, October, and November, &c. 
sowed both in the spring, Febru- 
ary, or Mai'cb, &c., to cabbage the 
same year in autumn and winter; 
and sowed early in August to re- 
main in young growth till next 
spring, tl^n planted out to cab- 
bage sooner the following autumn, 
and in larger growth than the 
spring-sowed crops. 

Red Dutch, principally for pickling, 
or to shred raw as a salad, in 
autumn, winter, and spring. 

This, in the true sort, is of a veiy 
deep or dark red; with thick 
fleshy leaves, cabbaging very hard ; 
is sowed in August to plant out 
in spring for the principal crops 
next year, to cabbage large and 
eliectually in fyll perfection the 
following autumn and winter, and 
sowed ^ spring to plant out early 
in summer for cabbaging the same 
year in eutumn and winter, but 
not so fully as the autumnal sowed 
plants, as above. . 

Large Scotch winter cabbage, most 
large, principally for field culture 
to fe^ cattle. 

Large drum cabbage^ also very large, 
Rat-headed for the same use as ^e 
last. 

Both sorts are sowed in the spring 
to cabbage the same year in autumtf 
and winter; and in August for 
next year, to cabbage in larger full 
growth in the above seasons. 

In the foregoing cabbages in general, 
observe generally, in sowing the 


main crops, always to adopt a 
principal sowing of the desirable or 
particular sorts intended, early iu 
autumn (beginning of August), to 
stand over the winter in young- 
growth, to plant out in the spring, 
to come in for the early and first 
and general principal crops the fol- 
lowing summer and autumn ; that 
is, generally sow for this occasion 
in tlie early part of August, or not 
later than from about the fifth or 
sixth to the tenth or twelfth of 
that month; for if sov^’ed before 
August, many would be apt to run 
for seed in the spring in their 
young open growth, and thereby 
disappoint you of a full crop ; and 
if sowed later than the time above 
specified, the plants would not 
generally acquire good size and 
strength to stand the winter effec- 
tually. 

And to succeed the above, or in case 
of their being much cut by the 
severity of the winter, or that none 
were sowed or raised in autumn, 
or as may be required, it is proper 
always to sow also some in thq 
spring, in February, or March, or 
April, to plant out in May, June, 
&c., to come in for succession cab- 
bages, or general crops, cabbaging 
the same year in summer and 
autumn till winter. 

Or, likewise, when required to have 
a succession of young light cabbages ' 
continued in the autumn season, 
August, September, October, and 
till winter, may sow in May or 
June and July; and also at the 
same time may sow some "proper 
sorts for open cabbage coleworts 
for autumn and winter, and early 
spring supply; but not to sow 
before the beginning of August for 
the general crops of continuing 
spring coleworts to stpd tlfi-ough * 
out that season without running, 
Which would most generally be the 
case if sowed sooner.— See Cofc- 
worf. 
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Cabbage Savoy. < — See Savoy, 
Turnip-rooted cabbage, having a 
largo turnip-like bulb under ground. 
Turnip-stalked cabbage, with the 
bulb above ground. 

They are of the o]Jeii colewort tribe, 
the leaves not cabbaging to a close 
head ; the turnip-like swelling part 
grows very large, but is seldom 
usetl domestically, or only occa- 
sionally when young, and are prin- 
cipally for field culture ; or a few in 
gardens for variety, sowed in the 
spring, &c., and transplanted early 
in summer. 

.Cabbage colewort* — See Colewort. 
(Jabbage, sea beach, or sea colewort ; 
a plant of the pciennial tribe of 
open spreading growth, estimable 
for its young blanched shoots arising 
from the roots in the spring ; grows 
naturally on some of our sea-sliores, 
but cultivated in gardens, consist- 
ing of only one species, called by 
the botanists Cramle maritimum, 
or sea cabbage. 

Is cultivated for its young shoots 
aforesaid, rising from the roots 
through the earth in the spring, &c. 
thick, close, and fleshy, blanched 
whitOj tender, and good, if cut iii 
young close growth; the leaves 
growing large and spreading, never 
cabbage ; is raised by seed in the 
spring, sowed either in drills to 
remain, or for transplanting in 
rows, one to two feet asunder. — 
See March and April, Will also 
grow by cuttings of the root, 
Cardoon / a biennial plant of most 
large upright growth, three or four 
feet, in the manner of artichokes ; 
in request in some families for its 
large, thick, fleshy leaf-stalks, when 
blp.nched by earthing up in advan- 
ced growth; attaining perfection 
end of autumn and all winter till* 
’ spring ; is of the artichoke famify, 
by the botanists called Cynara 
CardunculuSf or cardoon. * 

It is raised from seed sowed annually 
in the spring, March or April, for 


transplanting in June, &c. four feet 
asunder, both to have full scope for 
its large growth, and proper space 
of ground between for landing them 
up two feet or more, to whiten of 
that length.— See March, April, 
and JunCi and following months 
till October, &c. 

•f* Carrot ; a valuable useful esculent 
root, is of biennial growth, attain- 
able at all seaso[)s of the year ; first 
in young and middling growth in 
May, June, and July; large in 
August and September, and in 
largest full growth in October, &c. 
continuing good all winter till 
April or May following, and should 
bo cultivated plentifully in princi- 
pal crops ; two varieties, viz. 

Common orange caiTot, being of an 
orange colour ; most large long root, 
proper for the main crops. 

Early horn carrot; short, smaller 
root, for early crops. 

Of the abote two varieties, the first 
is superior for general culture and 
the principal main crops, preferable 
for its long large growth in the 
root ; and the second to sow occa- ' 
sionally for smaller early crops; 

both sorts sowed in the spring, Fe- 
bruary for early, and March and 
April for main crops ; and to sow 
in May and July, &c. for succes- 
sional young carrots in summer, 
autumn, Avinter, &c. ; also a sowing 
the beginning of August to stand 
the winter, in young growth for 
early young spring carrots in March 
or April, &c. all sowed in light, 
deep mellow ground, broadcast, and 
rake it in with good regularity; 
and the plants thinned in May and 
June, &c. three or four to six or 
eight inches distance in the differ- 
ent crops, some to draw young, 

* and* the. main crops to stand for 
large full growth, and thinned to a 
proper distance accordingly, to con- 
tinue in increasing growth in the 
root till the end of October ; then 
taken up, and housed in sand for 
2c 
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tlio winter.— See October and No- 
vember, &c. 

Aiulifiowor; a plant of the hraseica 
or cabbage tribe, of general estima- 
tion, and considerably profitable to 
cultivate in principal crops, for its 
large, white, central flower-head, 
arising in the middle of the sur- 
rounding leaves, formed of the ad- 
vancing young flower-buds, in a 
close firm cluster of large circum- 
ference ; most excellent eating ; 
obtained in summer, autumn, and 
winter, from May, or June, till 
December ; but in superior perfec- 
tion in June, July, and August; 
consisting of two varieties, viz. 
Early, — for the first early crops, 
l^arge late, — that is probably, only a 
few days later; proper, for the 
general main crops. 

They are raised in successional crops 
by Sowing in autumn, spring, and 
summer, — that is, sowing the early 
and main summer-crops towards 
the latter end of the third week in 
August, to stand the winter in 
young gr.owth. Some planted out 
in October under hand glasses, 
others in frames, &c., to plant out 
in spring; all for the general early 
and principal main crops next sum- 
mer; and a sowing in the spring 
for later or succession crops the 
same year in July or August, &c. 
Likewise a sowing in the fourth 
week in May, to plant out in July 
for the Michaelmas and winter- 
<Tops in October, November, and 
December. — See the work of the 
spring, summer, and autumi^ 
montlis. 

§ Celery ^ a desirable salutiferous 
plant, of the annual-biennial kind, 
essentially requisite to cultivate in 
some tolerable plentiful supplies, in 
two, tlu-ee, or more dilTerent cfops, 
successionally ; for use in^ autumn, 
wintef, and spring, or from July 
or August, till May or June fol- 
lowing, being excellent and whole- 
some for salads, soups, stewing, 


&c., when properly blanched by 
planting in trenches, one row in 
each, and earthing up in its advan- 
cing growth, consisting of the fol- 
lowing varieties: 

Common upright Italian, for main 
crops, 

Solid-stalked upright, 

Large upright, 

Turnip-rooted spreading, or celeriac, 
the bottom sweUing like a turnip, 
the principal useful part. 

All raised every year from seed, in 
two or three diflerent sowings, 
March, April, and May, to have 
proper succession ; and transplanted 
into foot-wide trenches in summer 
and autumn, one row in each, four 
or five inches apart, and the 
trenches a yard asunder; and in 
advanced growth earthed up by 
degrees ten or twelve, to fifteen or 
eighteen inches or more, to blanch 
or whiten that length. 

XChamomile} a small perennial herb 
of the aromatic tribe ; for its flowers 
to use occasionally in a simple 
medical way, in a family, such as 
for chamomile tea. 

Common single flowered. 

Double flowered. 

There is, I believe, no very material 
difl'erence in the essential virtue of 
the single and double flowers, 
though some prefer the single ; but 
the double is most commonly culti- 
vated. Both sorts are propagated 
by parting the roots, spring or 
autumn, and planted in beds, 8cc. 
a foot asunder. 

♦ Chervil; a small annual herb of 
aromatic property somewhat similar 
in growth to parsley ; its leaves for 
soups, salads, &c., sowed in spring 
and summer ; and in autumn both 
for use in that season, and to stand 
the winter ; mostly in drills, all to 
remain. 

X Gives, or Chives ; a small useful 
pdi*ennial herb of the onion-tribe, 
growing in close, tufty bunches; 
estimable for its leaves and small 
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offset 1)ulboiis roots and top to- 
gethur, like young onions cihols, 
in spring, &c., to use in salads, or 
alone, and for culinary occasions, 
raised by parting the roots, spring 
or autumn, detaching several small 
roots together in each slip, and 
planted six to twelve inches asun- 
der. 

+ Cl'iry y a biennial aromatic herb, 
with largish spreading leaves; 

' sometimes used in culinary and 
other domestic oc.casions ; raised by 
seed in the spring, and transplanted 
in summer, six inches to a foot 
apart. 

f Colcworts ; open greens of the 
cabbage tribe, consisting both of the 
common open colewort kinds, such 
as never heart or cabbage ; and of 
the cabbage colewort, in young open 
plants raised from the seeds of any 
i)f the common close heading cab- 
bages, greatly superior to the 
others ; the sorts arc, 

Common open green colewort, not 
now much estimable for garden 
culture, 

Borecole open colewort, 

Cabbage colewort; superior to all for 
general culture iu the colewort 
order, in young open green plants, 
or of small close-hearting growtii ; 
boils most tender and sweet; and 
preferable to cultivate both in family 
gardens and market-grounds. 

As therefore, the cabbage coleworts 
are the most tender and sweet eat- 
ing, should generally be adopted; 
being such as raised from the seeds 
of any of the quick-hearting close- 
growing summer cabbages, such as 
the sugar loaf, Yorkshire, Batter- 
sea, Russia, Antwerp, &c. sowed 
for coleworts, in June, July, and 
beginning of August, for autumn, 
winter, and spring supply: or may 
also sow ill spring and sumflier, 
occasionally, to continue a succes- 
sion of green small-hearting ySung 
plants, or in small light cabbage 
growth. (See Cabbage^ in this list). 


All to be transplanted in rows ten 
or twelve to fifteen inches asunder. 

* Coriander^ an aromatic annual 
herb, in growtli like parsley; its 
leaves used in soups, salads, &c. 
and its seed in other domestic oc- 
casions ; raised by sowing in spring, 
summer, and autumn; to have a 
continuing succession; the plants 
remain where solved. 

* Corn Salad ^ or lamb’s-le^ce ; 
a small annual plant of tlir^ or 
four inches’ growth, used as • sub- 
stitute for common lettuce in win- 
ter and spring salads; sowed in 
July or August, and September, 
to stand the winter, &c. and remain 
where sowed. 

* Cresses / a principal small salad 
herb ; an annual of short duration ; 
estimable for spring and summer 
salad, or is attainable at any time 
or season required, by sowing once 
a week, fortnight, or month, &c. ; 
consisting of the following varieties, 
viz. 

Common plane-leaved, for general 
culture, • 

Curled-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

By seed in several sowings for suc- 
cession, spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, or any season required; once 
a week, or fortnight, &c. to obtain 
it in young growth; generally in 
small drills, two or three inches 
asunder, or in broad-cast all sowed 
very thick, and but lightly covered 
in with the earth. — See small salad 
in this list. 

* Cucumber y a most tender amiual 
plant of long trailing growth, noted 
for its abundant production of fruit 
in long continuance in spring, 
summer, and autumn, obtained by 
aid of hot-beds in its early spring 
and summer culture till June ; will 
then stand the full air, and may 
also tlien be sowed or planted in 
the natural ground to produce fruit 
in August and September: several 
varieties, viz. 
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Early short prickly, 

Early long prickly, 

Most long green prickly, 

White prickly, 

Long green Turkey, 

Long white Turkey. 

The cucumber being one of the most 
tender exotics of the kitchen gar- 
den, is sowed and raised in hot- 
beds from January, or February, 
tilWune, to obtain early fruit in 
March, April, and May, &c. ; and 
alth#igh the plants will grow in the 
full air by the middle of June, it is 
proper to continue the occasional 
protection of frames and glasses in 
some principal beds, to extend the 
successional production of fruit 
throughout the summer; and by 
sowing in the natural ground, the 
latter end of May or beginning of 
June, produces full crops in August 
and till the middle of September: 
when, generally, the cold damp 
nights, and strong autumnal dews 
and rains, terminate the good pro- 
duction of all cucumbers exposed 
to the fi^l air ; or by continuing 
some of the bed crops, protected 
under frames and glasses from 
inclement weather at that time, 
adding a small lining of warm litter 
round the outside of the bed, to give 
a little bottom heat, they will con- 
tinue in moderate production till 
the end of October, &c. 

T) 

^ DILL ; an aromatic annual herb, 
similar to fennel, a species of tbe 
same genus ; its leaves and seed- 
umbels, in summer used in pick- 
ling cucumbers, &c. and on other 
occasions, raised every year from 
seed, sowed in the spring, or, 
occasionally, in autumn, jn drills, 

to remain. 

« 

£ 

§ ENDIVE ; estimable for its stocky 


head of blanched leaves for a\it»imn 
and winter salads, &c. , three varie- 
ties, viz. 

Green curled, preferable for the 
main crops, 

White curled, 

Batavian broad- leaved, good for 
autumn, and early part of winter, 
for stewing, souj)s, salads, &c., but 
will not stand the winter eti'ectuaJly^. 

All raised by tw'o or three different 
sowings from May, or beginning <kf 
June, to the end of July, or begin- 
ning of August, to have succession 
all autumn and winter; but if 
sown earlier than May or June, 
they go to seed the same summer, 
before having mature giowtii; that 
if any arc occasionally wanted in 
early growth, in summer, may sow 
some white-curled in March, 
April, &c., but they will soon run. 
All the sorts tran-splanted a foot to 
fifteen inches asunder. 


F 

J FENNEL ; for its aromatic leaves 
in various culinary occasions. 

By seed, and slipping the roots, 
spring or autumn. 

* Finochiof or French fennel; for 
soups, salads, &c., when the bot- 
tom part is blanched, by earthing 
up. 

By seed in different sowings, and 
transplanting, in spring and sum- 
mer, in drills, two feet asunder. 

G 

II GARLICK, for its bulbous root, 
useful in various domestic occa- 
sions. 

Raised by parting and planting the 
cloves of the root in spring, in rows 
six to nine inches asunder, and 
tWo deep, attain perfection in July 
and August; then to be taken up 
and housed for keeping. 
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Gourds t &c. ; tenderish annual 
plants, of long, strong, trailing 
growth, producing fruit in great 
variety in shape, size, colour, &c. ; 
sometimes used in culinary pur- 
poses both in young green growth, 
and when at full maturity ; consist- 
ing of 

Orange-gourd, 

Pear-shaped, green and striped. 
Round, yellow, or lemon coloured. 
Round stone-coloured, 

Ro<*-k or carbuncled ; — and of various 
other shapes, sizes, and colours, 
small, middling, and large. 
Pompion, or Pumkin; most large, 
round, oblong, &c. 

By seed, in a hot-bed in April, for 
traiisplunting, into the natural 
ground, in May ; or also, sowed at 
once in the full ground in May 
aforesaid, when warm settled 
Avoather, planting or sowing the 
smaller sorts against some fence or 
railing, &c., upon which to train 
the plants and the larger kinds; 
sow or plant in any oi)eii, s\inny, 
space, to run upon the ground, will 
all protluce fruit in July, August, 
&c. 


II 

X HYSSOP; a hardy perennial 
aromatic plant, of low, under- 
shrubby growth; its young leafy 
shoots and flower spikes used occa- 
sionally, in culinary and other 
household purposes, in a family ; is 
!*aised, from seed, in the spring, 
and by slips and cuttings of tlie 
young shoots, April, May, and 
June ; also, by bottom ofisets plant- 
ed six to twelve inches apart, or on 
an edging. 


K 

KIDNEY-BEAN, or French- 
bean; a useful summer esculent, 


in its young seed-pods, many varie- 
ties, viz. 

Dwarf hinds. 

Early white dwarf, 

Early liver-coloured dwarf, 

Early dun-coloured d warf. 

Early red-speckled dwarf. 
Black-speckled dwarf. 

Streaked dwarf, 

Battersea white dwarf, 

Canterbury dwarf, 

Tawny dwarf, 

Negro or black dwarf. 

Yellow dwarf. 

Large white dwarf. 

Note, —the colours in the above de- 
note that of the sced-bcaiis of the 
respective sorts. 

Runners f or climbing kinds. 
Scarlet runner; a great bearer, iu 
long continuance; preferable fi»r 
the main crop of runners. 

White runner ; similar to the scarlet 
in growth and bearing, only tlie 
blossom is white, but the pods are 
alike, though the ripe beans are 
also white, like the blossom, 
Long-podded white Dutch runners, 
producing very long smooth pods, 
Canterbury and Battersea, small 
white runners. 

They are sowed annually in ditfer- 
eut crops ; the dwaif sorts in April 
and May, for the early and first 
main crops, and in June and July, 
and beginning of August for suc- 
cession bearing from June till Oc- 
tober; and the scarlet and other 
runners, sowed in the latter end of 
April, or in May and June, and 
will continue in production from 
July and August till October; 
especially the scarlet and white 
runnel's. 

All sowed or planted in drills, two 
to three feet and a half asunder, 
and about an inch and a half deep : 
ur the l-unners, &c., planted in a 
single row, against a wall oi'^paling, 
&c. 
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L 

LAVENDER; common spike, or 
spike-flowering blue. 

It is propagated by slips of the out- 
ward young side shoots in April, 
May, or June, &c., which slip or 
cut olTabout six or eight inches long ; 
pull away the lower leaves and plant 
them in a shady border, inserted 
two-thirds into the ground, six or 
eighit inches asunder, and watered ; 
and in advanced growth transplant- 
ed double or treble that distance 
in autumn or spring, 
f Leek y a most useful culinary plant 
of biennial growth, for autumn, 
winter, and spring. 

Large London, 

Flanders, 

Sowed in March, and April, for tho 
main crops, both to remain anti 
transplant. 

^ Lettuce} a principal annual salad 
plant, and, for some culinary occa- 
sions, in use most times of the year 
by diflerent sowings; but in greatest 
perfection in summer, May, June, 
August, &c., butiu smaller growth 
in autumn, winter, and spring. 
Green Cos, 

White Cos, 

Spotted Cos, 

Egyptian Cos, 

Black seed green Cos, 

Brown Cilicia, 

Green Cilicia, 

White cabbage-lettuce. 

Brown Dutch cabbage. 

Large Roman, 

Imperial cabbage lettuce, large ami 
floe, 

Grand admiral, or admirable ; a very 
large cabbage lettuce. 

Hardy green cabbaging. 

Tennis ball, 

Prussian. ^ 

Lettuces are obtained at alfnost all 
seasontfi but in greatest perfection 
of full growth in June, July, Au- 
gust, and September, till October. 
They are sowed at different seasons. 


February or March, and April, or 
the main summer crops; and in 
May, June, July, &c., for succes- 
sion ; and in August and September 
to stand the winter in young groAvth, 
some for use in that season, and the 
others to remain for early spring 
and summer lettuces. 

* Love ApplCy or Tomatoes ; for the 
fruit to use in soups, and to pickle, 
&c. 

Red fruited, 

Yellow fruited. 

Are tender annual plants of large 
spreading growth, sowed in hot- 
beds in April, for transplanting in 
May, in the full ground in a sunny 
situation, or planted and trained 
against a south wall: and will pro- 
duce ripe fruit in autumn, large 
orbicular-round, and mostly ribbed. 


M 

MARJORAM; aromatic pot- 
herbs. 

♦ Sweet or summer marjoram, 

J Winter and pot marjoram. 

Are raised from seed sowed in 
April, 8ic., and the winter and pot 
majoram also by parting the roots, 
planted six, or ten, or twelve inches 
asunder. 

♦ Marigold y the flowers to put in 
broth, and for medical purposes. 

Orange coloured, 

Lemon coloured, 

Double flowered. 

The orange coloured, either single 
or double, is preferable for use, 
sowed in spring, summer, or au- 
tumn, to remain or transplant a foot 
asunder. 

♦ Melon} for its large fine fruit of 
great estimation, 

Romana, smallish round. 

Cantaloupe large round, 

Black rock Cautaleupe, 

Orarige Cantaloupe , 

Scarlet Cautaleupe, 

White Cantaloupe^ 
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Poligriac, 

Oblong ribbed, netted. 

Smooth green-rinded, 

Green-fleshed, 

Water melon, very large round 
green-rinded. 

Of the above, the Cantaleupe kinds 
are in great estimation for their 
large handsome round size, curious 
rarbuncled rock-like exterior, and 
rich flavour; though the old Uo- 
mana is a good flavoured smaller 
melon, as also the Polignac: and 
the others all ripen in very good 
perfection of agreeable flavour. 

The plants are most tender exotics, 
always raised in hot-beds under 
protection of frames, lights, hand 
glasses, &c., sowed in January or 
February for earliest, and in Mar(;h 
and April for general and succes- 
sional late crops; the fruit ripen- 
ing in the earlier plants in May, 
June, and July, and in the others 
in July, August, and September. 
See the general directions, 

J Mint ; useful, aromatic, perennial 
herbs, for culinary and distilling 
occasions. 

Common green, or spearmint pro- 
per for various kitchen uses, salads, 
&c. 

Black or peppermint, for distilling 
only. 

They are raised by parting the 
roots, autumn or spring ; by ofisets 
young plants, March and April; 
and by cutting off" the stalks in 
summer. 

t Mushroom; a well liiiown culi- 
nary plant, of the fungous tribe, 
viz., 

Hed-gilled, or common wholesome 
mushroom. 

There being only one real good 
salutiferous species, distinguished 
by its reddish lamela or gills 
underneath, they being always^of a 
fleshy c«lour, or sometimes, when 
grown large, are of a blackis\| red 
hue externally, but internally red- 
dish ; and by which the true 


mushroom may be universally 
known from all the other numerous 
fungi, which are mostly of a poison- 
ous or doubtful quality. 

It is propagated and raised to ma- 
turity by its spawny progeny, of a 
whitish fibrousy nature, running 
in lumps of rotten dung, and in 
earth; and which spawny lumps 
being planted in a sort of ridge- 
form hot-bed, at any season, covered 
thickly with clean straw, it soon 
strikes, multiplies exceedingly over 
the whole bed, and produces plenty 
of mushrooms in five or six weeks, 
continuing in production some- 
times several months. — See Sep- 
tember, 

Mustard; cultivated in gardens, 
principally as a small salad herb: 
and in large quantities in fields, 
&c., for its seed to manufacture. 
Common white, 

Brown. 

Of the two sorts, the white is most 
adapted for small salading; and 
for which may be sowed at any 
season ; but for the seed to manu- 
facture, &c., should sow in the 
spring in drills or broadcast, 
and the seed w'ill be ripe in July. 

N 

* NASTURTIUM, or India-cress ; 
its young leaves and flowers in 
salads; and its green berries to 
pickle. 

Major, or large running; the best 
for principal culture. 

Minor, or dwarf. 

Both sorts sowed in spring or early 
in summer, in drills to remain. 


O 

•j* ONION ; one of our most useful 
family vegetables, obtained at all 
seasons ; in young growth in 
spring and summer, and in its full 
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bulbous growth in autumn, both 
for present use and long keeping 
in winter, &c,, till next year. 
Strasburgh or common round, 
Portugal, large roundisli oval, 
Spanish white, huge round orbi* 
cular, 

James's long keeping, roundish 

oval, 

Deptford, large round, 

Heading, w* white Portugal. 

Kither of the above may be culti- 
vated for a full crop ol bulbers; 
sowed the latter end of Februaiy 
or any time in March; but not 
later tlian beginning of April, 
otherwise will not bulb in large 
growth. 

Red Spanish, 

Silver-skinned goo<J to pickle. 

Botii these are also bulbers, but 

nut so eligible for a main crop as 
the foregoing. 
fr^Wh Onion f or Ciboul. 

This sort never bulbs; but being 
most hardy to stand the winter, is 
sowed in August, &c., to stand 
over that season for young spring 
onions. 

Tree Onions ; runs up with a tall 
stem, requiring support; produc- 
ing clusters of small onions at top, 
most excellent to pickle, &c. 

It is raised either by small oifset 
bulbs of the root, or those produced 
on the stalk, as above ; planted in 
spring or autumn, is very hardy. 
Orach IVkitCf or mountain spinach, 
a cullnaiy herb, sometimes culti- 
vated for its large roundish angular 
leaves, to use as spinach, &c. — 
By seed in the spring, summer, 
and autumn, generally to remain, 
and the plants thinned. 


P 

t PAjj^^SLEY ; a very salutary 
potherb, continuing for use all 
the year. 

Common plane-leaved, 


Curled-leaved, thick and bushy, 
Hamburgh, or large-rooted, lor its 
root to boil. 

Of the above, the first two arc 
cultivated as potherbs lor their 
leaves; the curled-leaved is pre- 
ferably esteemed though they are 
both equally good lor use ; and the 
Hamburgh sort is mised principally 
for its large long white root to boil 
and eat, both as lood, and occa- 
sionally in a medical way, good for 
the gravel. 

They are all raised from seed in 
any of the spring months ; solving 
each sort separate generally in 
drills, and to remain where sowetl ; 
the first two will come in for use 
in their leaves early in sumnu i% 
and the large-rooted thinned to t>ix 
inches, attains perfection in au- 
tumn, in its full grown root con- 
tinuing good all winter, and folUm- 

ing spring. 

"I* Parsnep y a very wholesome and 
profitable esculent root for winter 
and spring; only one species, viz., 
Common swelling parsnep, 

Should be sowed in February or 
March, or early in April ; broad- 
cast, or in drilJ.s a f[X)t asunder ; 
and the plants thinned to ten or 
twelve inches distance, that the 
root may have room to obtain a 
large swelling growth; in full per- 
fection in October and November, 
&c,, coittitiuiiig gootl all wintt-r 
and spring till April or May. 
Pease; good and profitable escu- 
lents, to cultivate in several full 
crops, for their plentiful production, 
three or four months in summer. 
Early Charlton, 

Early golden Charlton, 

Early NichoPs golden, 

Reading hotspur, long pods, 
Master’s hotspur, long pods, 

Dwarf marrowfat, large long pods, 
Tairmarrowfat, most large, 

Spaiysh moratto, largish, 

Pnissian prolific, great bearer, mid- 
dling pods. 
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White mincival, large, 

Grey rounciva), large, 

Sugar pea, tall, with large crooked 
pods. 

Dwarf sugar, 

Egg pea, 

Blue union. 

Pearl, 

Crown or rose pea, of tall strong 
growth, producing its blossom, &c., 
ill a tufty bunch at top, 

Leadman^s dwarf, a great bearer, 
but very small pods, good fora latter 
crop, or as required, 

Spanish dwarf, 

Early dwarf frame pea, for forcing. 

Of tile above, the first three sorts are 
proper for tho early crops; and of 
which the second and third are the 
earliest ; but they may all be sowed 
both for early, and the first and 

second general main crops ; or the 

fourth and fifth sorts are also very 
proper for principal main crops, or 
in succession; and the marrowfats 
should always be admitted in good 
full crops in succession to the 
former smaller pease ; the Spanish 
moratto, Prussian, and rouncivals, 
are also very fine for secondary main 
crops, or as thought eligible for 
variety and of the other sorts may 
also be introduced occasionally. 

In the culture of pease, the princi- 
pal sorts are sowed in several 
ditterent crops from November, 
December, or January, &c., till 
June, July, or beginning of Au- 
gust, to have regular succession 
the whole season, beginning first 
with any of the early sorts in one, 
two, or more crops, at aliout a 
month’s interval ; then either conr 
tinue these in longer succession, or 
some of the other sorts in the same 
order; not omitting two or three 
principal crops of marrowfats,* 
heginiiiug^in January, Februafy, 
or March ; and any of tlie others 
in secondary crops, for variety as 
may be required : they must always 
be sowed in drills, two feet and a 
2 c 


half, to three feet or three and a 
half asunder, in the smaller and 
larger sorts. — See the work of the 
difierent months, as above. 
Pennyroyal y a small creeping 
high-scented aromatic herb; its 
le^ young shoots in various 
cookery uses; and when in full 
summer’s growth, to distil for 
pennyroyal water : raised plenti- 
fully by slips, offsets, or parting 
the roots, spring or summer, &c., 
planted six inches asunder, to rc- 
maiu watered. 

Pompion, or Pumpkin. See Gourd. 
* Potatoe ; a superiorly profitable 
esculent root, for general culture 
in principal full crops ; attainable 
for use almost the year round ; being 
planted in the spring, and comes 
in for use in young and middling 

growth the same year in summer, 

and in large full growth for general 
use in autumn and all winter till 
spring and summer following; an<l 
which is a most valuable useful 
family esculent, that may he cooked 
in various different ways ; and 
when thoroughly well boiled, baked, 
or roasted, &c., is good and whole- 
some ; is a species of Solanum or 
nightshade, called by the botanists 
Solanum tuberosum^ or tuberous- 
rooted night shade ; commonly 
called potatoe, of the following 
varieties : 

Early dwarf, 

Early champion. 

Large round white, 

Large oblong whitish red, or red- 
nosed kidney, 

Common kidney. 

Small white kidney, 

Hound red, 

Large round dark red, most ex- 
cellent, but now almost lost to 
genfral culture. 

All the sorts are propagated or 
raised by cuttings of the root; that 
is of the potatoe itself; choosing 
the finest of the respective kinds 
of middling size; cut them into 
2 
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seed in spring, and transplanted in 
Slimmer: and the -winter savory 
aisa by bottom odsets and slips of 
the young shoots in spring and sum- 
mer. 

i* Savory or Savoy cabbage ; a most 
exctdlent ii^ant for autumn and 
winter, cabbaging with a large full, 
(inn head, 
ih'ccn curled savoy 
Yellow curled. 

Round-headed of each. 

Sugar-loaf headed ditto. 

They are sowed in March, A])ril, 
and May, and planted out in June, 
July, and August, in rows two feet 
aiul a half asunder, and will be 
fully headed in September, October, 
and November, continuing good 
till spring; then go to seed. 

') Scorzonera ; for its long largish 
root, to boil. 

Is raised by sowing the seed in 
April and May, to have proper 
succession, as the early sowed 
sometimes run to seed the same 
year ; may be sowed either broad- 
cast, or in drills a foot asunder, and 
the plantvS thiiiued accordingly ; the 
roots will be in full growth, for 
autumn and winter. 
j| Shallot } a small bulbous-rooted 
plant of the onion tribe ; the root, 
the usual part, is of much estima- 
tion, both in culinary purposes, and 
to use raw at table, cut small and 
used as sauce to roast, broiled or 
fryed fresh meat. 

It is propagated and raised by divid- 
ing tlie large roots into separate oH- 
sets, and planted in spring, or ui 
October or November, six or eight 
inches asunder, and two deep; and 
the root attains full growth in July 
or August, when being taken up, 
dried, and housed, keeps good till 
next year. 

i Skirret y for its small longish di- 
vided foot, in summer, autumo, 
and winter, &c., to boil. 

May be raised both by seed sowed 
in the spring in drills, and the plants 


thinned to six inches ; and by side 
odsets of the old roots in spring 
and autumn. 

II Small salading; consists princi- 
pally of the small seedling herbs, as 
cresses, mustard, radish, and rape, 
to use when quite young in the 
seed leaves, of but a few days or a 
week or two old, generally in co- 
mixture with lettuce, endive, cele- 
ry, &c., and occasionally alone in 
tile spring season, when tiie other 
salad plants are deficient; likewi'^e 
sometimes white cabbage lettuces 
ai’e sowed to cut young as above 
for small salad, early in the spring. 
— See each sort in this list, and 
their general culture in the severul 
months. 

t Siyrrel ; a noted potherb of peren- 
nial growtli: its leaves for use at 
all seasons, in soups, sauce, salads, 
&c., consisting of tJio following 
varieties : — 

Common long arrow-pointed leaved, 
Hound leaved French. 

They are raised by seed in the 
spring, and transplanted ; and plen- 
tifully by parting tlie ofl'sets of the? 
roots in spring or autumn, planteil 
a foot asunder. 

Soup Jlerbs, consist of leeks, celery, 
endive, white and green beet, spi- 
nach, lettuce, turnips, parsley, 
mint, tan*agon, sorrel, bumet, bo- 
rage, savory, marjoram, thyme, 
coriander, basil, purslane, chervil, 
fennel, dill, pennyroyal, clary, 
&c,, though these are seldom want- 
ed ail at one time ; yet as they may 
all be required on ditlerent occa- 
sions, they are proper for cultun^ 
in every principal garden. — See 
the dilierent sorts in this general 
list, and tlieir culture in tlie dillcr- 
eut months. 

Spinach; an estimable culinary 
plaht, obtained for use^ at most 
seasons of the year: the sorts are, 
Triangular-leaved, or prickly-seed- 
ed, to sow in autumn for winter 
and spring supply, 
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llonufl-leaved, or smooth-seeded, 
tu sow ill spring, &c., for summer 
use. 

Mountain spinach, different from 
the above, but very good for simi- 
lar uses ; having large thick leaves. 
— See Orach. 

Of the above kinds, the triangular- 
leaved is sowed the beginning or 
middle of August, to stand for win- 
ter use and following spring till 
May, fis being the hardiest to bear 
the inclemency of the winter wea- 
ther; and the round-leaved, of a 
more thick succulent nature, most 
liable to injury from severe cold 
and wet, is sowed in spring, Fe- 
bruary, March, and April, for 
summer use, to cut in May and 
Jiuio, &c., and may also be sowed 
in the two latter named months 
and July, to continue the succes- 
sion during the summer and autumn 
seasons till September; for as the 
spring and summer sowings, after 
attaining full growth, soon run up 
for sec'd the same summer, that a 
repetition of diHerent sowings is 
necessary, but the winter crops 
soweil in August stand till next 
Ajjril or May before they run. 

They are sowed, the main crops 
mostly broad-cast and raked in and 
the plants thinned to three, four, 
or five inches distance ; or, if left 
closer, may be thinned out by de- 
grees for use, — especially the win- 
ter standing crops in spring; or 
some spring and summer crops 
may be occasionally sowed in drills 
a foot asunder. 

The Mountain spinach may be sow'- 
ed as above or more generally in 
spring and summer. 

T 

$ TANSY ; a strong-flavoured aro- 
matic herb for dillerent kitchen 
uses ; projiagated by slips or ofl^ts 
• uf the root in spring or autumn, 


and planted a foot or eighteen 
inches asunder. 

t Tarragon y flue-flavoured aroma- 
tic plant, to improve the flavour uf 
soups and salads, raised by cuttings 
of the stalks in May and June in a 
shady border, and by bottom ofl- 
sets in spring. 

X Thyme ^ a w^ell-known sweet- 
scented aromatic for various kitch- 
en uses, of small under-shrubby 
growth, gi'een for use all the year. 
Common green, 

Lemon-scented yellow. 

But the first is that for general use, 
and is raised by seed sowed in 
April, either in broad-cast or in 
drills for transplauting in summer, 
or in drills to remain — and both 
sorts also by parting the roots and 
by top slips in the spring, planted 
six inches to a foot asunder, or some 
in close edging. 

§ Turnip; a valuable salutiferous 
root, very profitable for general cul- 
ture ill full crops, for summer, 
autumn, and winter ; and its young 
short tops in spring are tender and 
sweet boiling greens. 

Early Dutch white, of moderate <>r 
middling size, proper for the early 
or genei'al crops in gardens. 

Round white, very good for general 
or main crops. 

Stone turnip, 

Large round w'hite Nurtblk, proper 
for large crops, 

Large round, green-topped ditto, 
Large round, red-topped ditto. 
Tankard, large oblong, very good, 
French small-round, 
l^ench long-rooted, 

Black Russia, very hardy for winter, 
Swedish, also very hardy, 

Yellow oblong, very good, 

Small red round, more for variety 
t*ian for any principal crop. 

They A'e raised by sowing in spring, 
summer, and early part of autumn, 
but for general culture allot the first 
tliree, four, or five principal sorts ; 
generally the Dutch kind for an 
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early aud first main crop ; sowed 
in March and April, for drawing 
young in May, and of larger growth 
ill June; therefore, as the early 
spring sowed soon run to stalk for 
seed the' same year, larger supplies 
for succession standing crops should 
be sowed the latter end of April, 
or more fully in May, and begin- 
ning of June, for the general sum- 
mer supply and part of autumn ; and 
for the main autumnal and general 
winter standing crops, both in 
gardens and fields, should sow' 
more largely towards the latter end 
of June, and in July to come in for 
use in full growth in September, 
October, and November, &e., and 
continue till following spring; then 
will all shoot for seed: or may 
also sow smaller portions in the 
early part or first fortnight of Au- 
gust, to stand for spring, longer in 
that season before they run. 

All the sorts of turnips are generally 
sowed broad-cast, moderately thin, 
and raked in with careful regular- 


ity; or for large crops in extensivi* 
grounds and in fields, are light 
harrowed in and rolled; and as 
they all remain where sowed, the 
plants when in leaf, an inch or 
little more broad, must be thinned 
or hoed six or eight to ten or 
twelve inches distance, or more, in 
the smaller middling, and larger 
sorts, that the root may have pro- 
per scope to swell in full growth. 


W 

% WATER-CRESS; a very wlu^le- 
some salad herb; hut is rarely 
cultivated as the plants grow natui- 
ally in great abundance in most shal- 
low waters near running stream'^, 
&c. However some large plant* 
drawn out in autumn or spring, 
with full roots, and cast into any 
shallow waters, situated as above, 
they w'ill strike, grow, and dis- 
seminate their seed, aud multiply 
in plenty of young plants. 


It will be observed in the foregoing List, that the annuals, biennials} 
and perennial kinds, are separately distinguishable at sight by the marks 
annexed to their names. 

The annuals being but of one season’s duration, are raised every spring 
and summer from seed, attain mature perfection, ripen seed if permitted, 
and wholly decay the same year in autumn, as in lettuce, spinach, radish, 
beans, pease, kidney-bean, cucumber, melon, cauliflower, small salading, 
&c. Some sorts, when not sowed till autumn, August, aud September, 
stand over the winter till next spring and summer, as in spinach, lettuce, 
cauliflower, &c. 

The biennial kinds, or two year plants, being raised from seed one year, 
continue till the second, then dec.ay; aud thereforu must he raised every 
year from seed, sowed in the spring and summer, and the plants attain full 
growth the same year and mostly continue good for use till the next spring, 
then go to seed and wholly perish, as in cabbages, savoys, broccoli, coie- 
worts, carrots, parsneps, turnips, beets, onions, leeks, celery, endive, pars- 
ley, &c. ; and some when not sowed till autumn continue in advancing 
young growth all that season, and winter, till spring and summer following, 
then attain proper maturity for u:e, earlier or later in those seasons, in tlie 
diflerent sorts such as cal/oages, cauliflotfers, coleworts, onions, young 
spring caVrots, spinach, &c., and of which the cabbages in particular, attain- 
ing full cabbaged growth in summer, remafti good till the spring following 
before they go to seed and decay ; others being of an annual-biennial 
nature ('J), that if sowed early in spring, &c., grow to maturity, more oi' 
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less, in diflerent sorts, the same year in summer or autumn; and some 
sotm after either go for seed, or become past good perfection for use, as in 
cauliflower, broccoli, turnips, celery, endive, spinach, &c. ; but sowed 
later in the season, such as celery and broccoli in March, April, and May, 
and beginning of June, and endive in June or anytime till the end of July, 
and turnips in ]\lay, June, and July, they all continue for use till tlje follow- 
ing winter and spring, then run and decay; and the cauliflowers sowed in 
August stand till next summer, then acquire full growth in their flouej* 
heads, }>roduce seed, and wholly perish. 

And the perennials being such, as when once raised at any season, 
either by seed, suckers, oflsets, &c., they continue several or some many 
years by the root, as before intimated, for spring and siiimner production, 
as in Jisparagus, artichokes, fennel, mint, balm, &(;. 

Likewise some are annual-perennial, that although they continue peren- 
nial by root ollsets, yet recpiire to be new planted every year, such as 
potatoes, Jt rusalem artichoke, garlic, shallots, mushrooms, &c., as for- 
merly intimated. 
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:\s in the foregoing List, and in the works of the Kitchen Garden, the 
appellation aromatic often ot^curs, under the names of particular plants 
of that quality, they are such as impart a strong grateful odour and 
savoury taste, as in sage, mint, fennel, marjoram, savory, thyme, 
pennyroyal, dill, basil, &c., and are- many of them used as small pot- 
luM'bs, and in sauces, stiiihngs, and other uses in cooking; somo also in 
salads, and for distilling, and some in a simple medical way in a family ; 
and as only small portions are wanted in private use, need only cultivate 
a small quantity of each accordingly; genei*ally together in a distinct 
compartment allotted for an herbary; parti<'ularly the following principal 


sorts : 

Thyme, Coriander, 

IVTarjuraiii, Savory, 

Mint, Hyssop, 

Sage, Fennel, 

Pennyroyal, Dill, 

Peppermint, Chervil, 

Tansy, Parley, 

Tarragon, Sorrel, 

Pot-marigold, Burnet, 


Borage, 

Balm, 

Lavender, 

Angelica, 

Clary, 

(Uiamomile, 

Or also some plants of 
rue and rosemary. — 
See the General IMt, 


Basil, 

For some descriptive intimation of their respective growths, properties, 
uses, and <!ulture, see the foregoing General List, and the works of the 
spring, summer, and autumn months. 



A 

LIST OF SHRUBS AND TREES, 

Cultivated in most of the common Nurseries, in England; for the fm 
dishing Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Gardens and Plantations. 

First, of the deciduous kinds, which are those that shed their Leaves in H'ln/ei . 

TALLER GROWING DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND THEKS 


ACACIA. 

The tri.de thorned. 
dds'hf «*ommon, 

Flowering, 

Manna, 

White American, 

Swamp. 

Crattegus^ mountain ash. 
Maples y early budded, 
Ash-leaved, 

Scarlet flowering, 

Norway, 

Sir Charles Wager’s, 
American mountain, 
Montpelier, 

With some other varieties. 
Hornbeam, cominoii, 
Virginia hop, 

American Flowering, 
Eastern. 

Medlar, Great Dutch, 
Nottingham or Englisli, 
New England. 

ChestntUs, Spanish sweet, 
Stripe-leaved Spani.sh, 
Chestnut, the liorse comm^ui. 
Scarlet flowering. 

Yellow. 

Walnuts, common, 

Virginia black. 

French, 

Large-farrowed . 
llicory, sweet. 

Large. 

Birch, ct^mmoii, 


Canada, 

Sugar. 

Beech, C'ommon, 

American. 

•SycajHore, plain-leaved, 
Stripe- leaved. 

Plane, oriental. 

Occidental, of Virginia, 
Spanish or middle. 

Larch, common, 

American black, 

Siberian. 

Laburnum, common, 

ScoRrh, 

Stripe-leaved. 

Liquid Hmber, sweet gum. 
Lac or varnish tree. 

Lime, common, 

Red-twigged, 

Pennsylvanian. 

Cypress, deciduous Aniericari 
CatcUpa, 

Poplars, black. 

White, 

Carolina poplar, 

Aspen- tree, 

Abele-tree. 

Lombardy Poplar. 

Arbor Juda European, 
American. 

Aldev, common, 
Parsley^leaved, 

Dwtirf mountain, 
Gold-striped, 

Silver-striped, 
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American lato flowering. 

English small-leaved, 

Dutch, 

French, Wych, 

Blotch-leaved. 

Uamamelis^ American witch liazel. 

l*(‘rsamon Plum^ European. 

Service, wild, 
rrue or manured, 

A rhutns-leaved, 

American. 

Oak, English, 

Chestnut-leaved, 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 

AGNUS Castus, or chaste tree, 
Narrow-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

Almond, comnufti. 

White flowering. 

Early dwarf single flower. 

Double dwarf. 

Althea Frutex, stripeil, 

lied, 

White, 

lihie, 

Purple, 

Plu asant’s eye. 

Andromeda, striped, 

Evergreen, 

Aralia, or angelica tree. 

^Jzalea with red flowers, 

White. 

Barberry, common, red fruit, 
Sttaieless, red fruit, 

W hite fruit. 

Bladder nut, three-leaved, 
Five-leaved. 

Broom, the Spanish, 

Double flowering, 

N'ellow' Portugal, 

White Portugal, 

Luca. 

Cephalanthus button wood. 

Bramble, flow’ering, 

American upright, , 

White fruited, 

Dwarf, 

Maiden,* 

Vifyicrnum, or wayfaring tree. 
Common, 

Stripe-leaved, 


Red mountain, 

W illow-leaved, 

Scarlet, 

Carolina swamp, 

Sassafras-leaved, 

Champaign dwarf, 

Black, 

White, 

Oriental, with prickly cups, 
Italian, the cut-leaved. 

With some other varieties, 
Tacamahacca, or balsam-tj*ec. 

OF LESSER GROWTH. 

American broad-leaved, 

W black fruit, 

Halesia. 

Dupelo, 

Empetrum, black-berried heath. 
Lycium, box thorn. 

Chionanthus, the fringe or snowdrop 
tree. 

Laurustinus, the deciduous, 

African fly honeysuckle. 

Melia, the bead tree. 

Xanthoxylum, toothache tree. 
Lavender, the common. 
Broad-leaved, or lavendei spike, 
Canary. 

Gale, or sweet willow. 
i^piruca, spirtea frutex. 

Common red. 

Scarlet, 

White. 

Scorpion Sena. . 

Smilax, broad-leaved. 
Blotch-leaved. 

Syringa, common, 

Dwarf, double flowers. 

Sumach, scarlet. 

Large downy, 

Virginia, 

Wliite, 

Elm- leaved. 

Myrtle-leaved , 

L fgitiseus-lea ved , 

CarolinJi 

Toxicodendron, poison ti-ee,* 
Ash-leaved, 

Oak-leaved, 

Tamarisk the French, 
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German. 

SassaJ'ras. 

Pistachiuj Jamaica birch. 

Filbertf 

Hazel. 

Jesuits Bark-tree. 

Franguluj l)erry-bearin« akier. 
Honeysuckle y early red Italian, 
Karly white Dutch, 

Late red, 

Late Dutch, 

Ldiig blowing, 

Large scarlet trumpet, 

Small trumpet, 

Oak-leaved, 

RiLSsian. 

Jasminey the common white, 
Common yellow, 

Italian, 

With gold-striped leaves, 
Silver-striped leaves. 

Hydrangia, wliite flowers. 
Hypericum FruteXy dwarf, 
Droad-leaved. 

Narrow-leaved. 

Hypericum, or St John’s wort, 
Shrubby, Canary, 

Dwarf, shrubby, stinking, 
Broad-leaved, eastern. 

JJkw, blue. 

White, 

Purple, or Scotch. 

Lilac, Persian, with cut leaves, 
Persian, plain leaved, white 
flowered, 

Persian, blue floweret!. 

Ivy silver-striped. 

Gold-striped, 

Deciduous, or Creeper, 

Rohinia, or false acacia, 

'Phe common, 

Yellow-flowered, 

Scarlet-flowering, or rose acacia, 
Caragana. 

Lonicera, upright honeysuckle, 

Red berried, 

Virginian, 

Tartarian, 

St PetePs wort. 

Mezereon, the white, 

Early red, 

Late led, 


Purple. 

Kidney Bean Tree, 

Barba Jwis, bastard indigo. 
MenispermuMy moon-socil. 

Oleaster t wild olive. 

Peachy double-flowering. 

Privety common. 

Silver-striped, 

Yellow blotched-leaves. 

Paliurus, Christ’s thorn. 

PrinoSy winter berry. 

Periplocfty Virginia silk. 

Flaviuln JoviSy blue, 

White. 

Itea. 

Ptdeay or American shrub trefoil, 
RhanintUy or buckthorn, 

Common, 

Sea Buckthorn, 

Creeping evergreen, 
Yellow-berried. 

Raspberry, the flowering. 
Candleberry Myrtle. 

Broad-leaved, 

Long-leaved, 

Fern-leaved, 

Oak-leaved. 

Cherry, the double-blossomed, 
Cornelian, 

Dwarf Canada. 

Cuctygrin, or Venetian sumach. 
Cinquefoil Shrub. 

Colntea, or bladder sena, 

The common, 

Oriental, 

Ethiopian, 

Pocock's. 

Clethra, white-flowering. 

Dwarf. 

Cassiherry Bush. 

Bignonia, trumpet flower, 

Great flow'e red Virginian, 

Lesser flowered. 

Ben jamin-tree. 

Enonymusy spindle-treo, or prick- 
wood, 

The common, 

Bnoad-Ieaved, 

American broad-leaved. ‘ 

Cythms Secundus. 

Dog IFoody the common, 

Virginia, 
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Great flowering, 

Newfoundland. 

Oueldp.r-rose^ the common, 
Double, or snowball, 

(Carolina, 

Gold blotclied-leaved, 
Currant-leaved. 

ThurnSy double-flowering, 
Clastoubuiy, 

Cockspur hfnvtliorn, 

Lord Islay’s haw, 

V'^irginia maple-Iea.ved, 
Gooseberry-leaved, 

Ij Axerole^ the greater, 

Caroline L’Axeroie, 

Pyracantha-leaved, 

Arbiitus-leave<l. 

^mpnlitan Medlar, 

Dwarf medlar. 

Bastard Quince, 

Mespilus, the spring flowering. 
Lady Hardvvicko’s shrub. 
/rUlotvs, weeping, 

Yellow Dutch, 

White Dutch, 

I lay-leaved sweet, 

Striped palm. 

CcltU, or nettle-tree, 
Black-tVuitod, 

Yellow- fruited. 

Pear-tree, with double flowers, 
'Pwire flowering pear, 
Bird-Cherry y the common, 
Cluster, 

Carolina. 

Tulip-tree, 

Pastaria, Carolina all-spice. 
Poses, early cinnamon, 

Double yellow. 

Single yellow, 

Red monthly, 

White monthly. 

Double white, 

Muss Province, 

Common Provbcc, 


Double velvet. 

Single ditto, 

Dutch hundred-leaved, 

Bli^h ditto, 

Blush Belgic, 

Red ditto, 

Marbled, 

Large royal, 

York and Lancaster, 

Red damask. 

Blush ditto. 

White damask, 

Austrian yellow, 

Austrian, with flowers having niie 
side red and the other yellow, 
Double musk, 

Royal virgin, 

Rosa mundi, i. e. rose of the world, 
or striped red rose, 

Fi-ankfort, 

Cluster blush. 

Maiden blush, 

Without thorn, 

Common red, 

Burnet-leaved, 

Scotch, tho dwarf. 

Striped Scotch, 

Apple-bearing, 

Single American, 

Rose of Meux, 

Pennsylvanian, 

Red cluster, 

Bmgundy rose. 

Briar, double red, sweet, 

Double blush, 

Yellow, 

Eglantine briar. 

Pomegranate, single flowering, 
Double. 

Currant, with gold and silv» r 
blotched-leavcs, 

With gooseberry leaves. 

The Pennsylvanian. 

Gooseberry, the American, with 
currant leaves. 
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A List of Evergreen Shrubs and Trees, now cultivated in most of Uio 
Nurseries in England, as ornamental Plants for the Decoration of 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Gardens, Parks, &c. 

FIRST OF TUB TALLER EVERGREENS, 


ARBOR ViUc, common, 

China, 

American. 

Irbutns, the strawbei’ry tree. 
Common, 

Double flowering, 

Red flowering, 

Eastern, or Andrackna. 

Cedars y Virginia red, 

V irginia white, 

Of Goa, 

Phoenicia, 

Lycia. 

CedfiT of hehanus. 

Cork tree. 

CypresSf common, 

Malta, 

Male spreading, 

Portugal. 

FirSf distinguished from the Pines 
by having the leaves coming out 
^ Separate or singly, and of which 
are the following sorts. 

Common spruce, 

Red spruce, 

White spruce, 

Black spruce. 

Silver fir, 

Balm of Gilead fir, 

Hemlock. 

Pine-tree f having the leaves rising 
by two, three, or five, together 
from the same point ; consisting of 
the following : 

Scotch pine, commonly calb.d 
Scotch fir, hath two leaves togi - 
Uier, and small cones, 


Pinaster, with two leaves togethei', 
and cones seven or eight inches 
long, 

Stone or manured pine, having two 
leaves and cones four or fi\e 
inches long, 

Weymouth, or New England, with 
smooth hark, and five long leaves, 
Frankincense, or three-leaved, witli 
very large loose cones, 

Swamp, or three-leaved marsh 
American, with very long leaver^, 
Jersey, or tw'o-leaved Virginia, 
Siberian Stone pine, with live 
smooth leaves, 

Three-leaved Virginia, 
Prickly-coned, three-leaved bas- 
tard Virgiiua, 

Aleppo, with two narrow leaves, 
and very low spreading branches, 
Cluster, 

Fox-tail, 

Dwarf mountain. 

Holly, common green, 

Variegated and striped, many 
varieties, 

Carolina dahoon holly. 

Magnolia, laurel-leaved, 

Lesser bay-leaved. 

Laurels, common, 

Portugal, 

Alexandrian. 

Oak, the evergreen, 

Kermes, 

Holm, or holly-leaved, 
Gall-bearing. 

Yew4ree. 


OF EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


ALATERNATUS, common, 
Blotched-leaved, 

Jagged-leaved, plain, 
Jagged-leaved, striped, 
SilveP-striped, 

Gold-striped. 

Cistus, or rock rose, 

Gum cistus, with spotted flowers. 


Cistus, with plain white fiowei s, 
Purple sage-leaved, 

Male with long hoary leaves, 
Male Portugal, 

Bay-leaved gum, 

With hairy willow leaves, 
Black poplar-leaved, 
Waved-leavef^ 
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Purple or true gum cistus of Crete, 
some other vai'ieties. 

Cytisus, Neapolitan, 

Canary, 

Silierian and Tartarian. 

( 'oronilla, narrow-leaved, 
liroad-loaved. 

FjUfinyniiis^ evergreen Virginia. 

Juniper, common, 

Swedish, 

Sclavonian, 

Canada. 

[lartwort of Ethiopia. 

Home-tail, sin ubby. 

Honeysuckle, e vergree [i , 

Kahm, olive-leaved, 

Broad-leaved, 

Thynie-loavod. 

Laurnstin us, common , 

Broad, or shining-leaved, 
Bough-leaved, 

Oval-leaved, 

Hay, broad-h‘av(‘d, 

Narrow-leaved. 

Spurge, or wood laurel. 

Knee-holm, knee holly, or butcher’s 
l)room. 

Phillyrea, the true. 

Broad-leaved, 

Privet-leaved, 

Prickly-leaved, 


Olive-leaved, 

Gold-edged, 

Silver-edged, 

Rosemaiy-leavcd. 

Privet, evergreen Italian, 

Gold and silvei-striped, 
Purslane-tree, shrubby purslane. 
Phloinis, or Jerusalem sage, 
Narrow-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

Rose, the evergreen. 
Rhododendron, dwarf rose bay. 
Savin, common, 

Stripe-leaved, 

Silver-striped. 

Stone Crop Shrub. 
tPidow fFail. 

Virginia Hroundsel free. 
Oermmder Shrubby, of Crete. 
Jasmine, Italian. 

Jjotus of Montpelier. 

Pyrucanlha. 

Medicago, moon trefoil. 
Hignonia, the evergreen. 
Tursan, or park leaves 
Rag-wort, the sea. 

Wormwood, the lavender-leaved. 
Ivy, common, 

Striped-leaved, 

Virginian. 


4/;!SnsT of such Trees and Shrubs as may be raised from Seed, and whose 
seeds may be procured at the great Seed Shops, and of many of the 
Nurseiy-Gardeners about London, &c. 


A.RBUTUS, or strawberry-tree. 

Andrnchnee, 

'■-iiniljby. 
sh, common, 

.'vuierican white, 

— — black, 

Manna. 

^Jsh, the mountain. 

^Jngelica-tree. 

Aliheea fn^ex. 

Acacia, three-thorned. 

Androrneda, urborea, or Carolina 
sorrel-tree, 

Calculated, 


Maryland, 

Paiiiculated. 

But the three latter propagate 
pretty plentifully by suckers. 
Andromeda, the evergreen. 

Anona, hardy pai)aw, 

Common, 

Arbor Vitce, common, 

Chinese. 

Arbor Juaoe. 

Bay, common, 

Benjamin-tree. 

Bay -loblolly. 

Laurel, common, 
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Poitiigal. 

Bladder-nut, 

Broom, yellow Spanish, 
Silveiy, or white Spanish, 
White Portugal. 

Beech, common. 

Aralca, rtd. 

White. 

Biqnonia, scarlet, 

Yellow, 

Catalpa. 

Bladder-sena, common, 
Pocock’s, 

Scarlet. 

Birch, common. 

Black Virginia, 

Lenta. 


Chttis, or rock-rose, 

Fled or purple, all the sorts, 

White, all the sorts, 

Ci etaiv, or true gum cistus of the 
Levant, with deep purple flowers, 
Willow-leaved g\im cistus, with 
large white flowers and purple 
spots. 

With all the other species. 

Almond, sweet, 

Bitter. 

Celastrus, stall-tree. 

Cassine, 

Cypress, female, or common ii| - 
right, 

Male spreading, 

Portugal, 

Dwarf Maryland, Deciduous. 
Jfornhcam, common. 

Hop. 

Cherry, Cornelian. 

Clethra, 

Dogwood, broad-leaved, 
Red-stalked, 

Canada. 

Cytisus, evergreen, 

Secundus Clusii, 

Tartarean, 

Nigricans, or black, 

Laburnum common, 

Long-spiked. 

Cnndle-berry-m/urtle, broad-leaved, 
Evergreen. 

Mexercon, red, 

White. 


Lilac. 

Snowdrop-iYee. 

Chamarhodadendron . 

Enony'ifums, broad-lca\ «?d, 
Climbing. 

MiMerry-trce. 

Maple, scarlet, 

Norway, 

Sugar, 

Sycamore. 

IjAzarole, large, 

Dwarf, 

Canada, 

Pyracantha, 

Medlar,. 

Hawthm'u. 

Nettle-trev. 

Magnolia , laurel-leaved , 
Sweet-scented, 

Blue, 

Umbrella. 

Rest Harrow. 

Plane-tree, orieyital, 
Occidental, 

Spanish. 

Robinia, false acacia. 

Larch, common, 

American black. 

Cedar of hchanus. 

Oak, English, 

American black, 

white, 

scarlet, 

Champaigne, 

Cut-leaved, 

Willow-leaved, 

Dwarf. 

Evergreen Oak, common. 
Cork-tree. 

Lime-tree, common, 
American. 

Bird-cherry, Pennsylvanian, 
Carolina. 

JValnut, English, 

Large French, 

American, 

Hiccory, the thin shelled, 
Hic.cory, tliick shelled. 
Shag bark. 

Holly, common, 

Carolina, broad-leaved. 

Juniper, common. 
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Swedish, 

Spanish, 

Italian. 

Cedar of riryinia, red, 
VV^hite. 

Knlmitty broad-leaved, 
Thyme-leaved, 
Olive-leaved, 

ChestnuU, Spanish, 
Chinquopin. 

Uorse Chestnuts, commen. 
Sear let. 

Liquid awlcr. 

Hypericums. 

Hntlon-wimd tree. 

Toothache tree. 

Pop tar tree. 

Privet. 

Spiraea frutex. 

Tupelo-trte, 

Ualcsin, 

Kidney-hcan tree, Carolina. 
Yew. 

i^corpion sena. 

Pines, Scotch, commonly 
Scotch fir, 

Weymouth pine, 

Stone, 

Frankincense, 

Pineaster, or wild, 

Jersey, 

Swamp, 


Virginia three-ieaved 
Aleppo, 

Prickly-leaved. 

Mugho, 

Cembro, 

Firs, Balm of Gilead, 
Silver, 

Black spruce, 

Hemlock spruce, 

White spruce. 

Red. 

Sassafras. 

Sumach, Carolina, 

Stag's horn. 

Pistacia. 

Viburnum. 

Persimon Plum. 
Pomegranate . 

^Vinter Perry, 

Tulip-tree. 

Honeysuckles', 

.Johnsonia, 

Cephalantkus. 

Roses. 

called Cratoegus, or wild service, 
Common, 

Maple-leaved, 

Cockspur haw, 

Virginia I'azerole, 

A zarolus. 

Mespilus, the medlar. 


"XITist of Fruit Trees, &c., being a chosen Collection of the best Sorts of 
their several kinds ; mentioning only such as merit Culture, &c. 


APPLES, Jeneting, or 
eating, 

Codliri, 

Margaret apple, 

(lolden pippin, 

Gentish pippin, 

Holland pippin. 

Nonpareil, 

Royal russet, 

Wheeler’s russet, 

(rolden rUssct, 

Dutch coillin, 

Kentish codlin, 

Caps head, 


June Golden rennet, 

French pippin, 

Winter pearmain, 
Loan’s pearmain, 
Cluster pearmain, 
Spencer’s pippin. 
Scarlet pearmain, 
Fearn’s pippin. 
Lesion pippin, 

Winter greening, 
White costin. 
Aromatic russet, 
Queening, the ivinter, 
the summer, 
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Calvel, red, 

White ditto, 

Margate, 

Flanders pippin, 

Kirkin, or kirtun pippin, 
Winter gieening, 

Stone pippin, 

Masgille, 

Praiseworthy, 

Italian apple. 

Nonesuch, 

Kitchen rennet. 

Pippinsy 

Downton, 

Elton, 

Franklin’s, 

Hughe’s, 

Balgunie, 

Lemon, 

Rihstou, 

Nuton, 

French, 

Yellow ingestriiie, 

Red ditto, 

Oslin, 

Padly’s, 

Gogar, 

King of the pippins, 
Wormsly’s. 

Dessert pearinains^ 
Summer, 

Loan’s, 

Spanish, 

Kirk’s scarlet, 

Golden, 

Lamb Abbey, 

Old English. 

Dessert Nonpareils^ 
Scarlet, 

Pitmaston’s, 

Early, 

Royal, 

Wright’s, 

McDonald’s. 

Dessert Rennets, 

Golden, 

French, 

Dessert Calvelles, 
Summfer red, 

Summer white. 

Autumn. 

Dessert sorts^ 


Alexander, 

Beauty of Kent, 
Carnation, 

Esop’s Spit/emberge, 
Flower Kent, 
Golden Ilervey, 
Golden Gloucester, 
Gravenstein’s apple. 
Margin, 

Pommy, 

Pomgrise. 

Kitchen apples^ 
Pippins, 

Holland, 

Pound, 

Kerry, 

Isle of Wight, 
Spencer, 

William’s, 

Broad-eyed. 

Rennets, 

Baxter’s, 

Kitchen, 

Monstrous, 

English, 

Lord Camden’s, 
French, 

Canadian, 

Dwarf. 

Russets, 

Golden, 

Comish, 

Great, 

Caraway’s, 

Pile’s. 

Yorkshire Green. 
Norfolk Jieaufin, 
Pears, little muscat, 
Green chissel, 
Catherine, 
Jargonelle, 

Cuisse madame, 
Windsor, 

Grosse hlanquett(?, 
Beury de rcy, 

White beuiy, 

Winter beury, 

Glosse muscat, 
Autumn muscat, 
Oj^uge bergamot, 
Hamden’s bergamot. 
Autumn ditto, 



IstST OF 

Great mssolet, . 

Winter boncretien, 

Summer bon cretien, 

Spanish ditto, 

Autumn ditto, 

Messieur Jean, 

La Marquise, 

Devionett, 

Winter russolet, 

Cresan, 

Colmar, 

Vergoleuse, 

St Germain, 

Lent, St Germain, 

Swan egg, 

Cliaumontelle. 

Baking Pears, black pear of Wor- 
cester, 

Parkinsou^s warden, 

Uvedale’s, St (jermain, 

Double Holier, 

Cadillac. 

Beurre Goldan, 

Capiaumont, 

Diel, 

Brown, 

D’Aremberg, 

D’Ronce. 

Glouj^ Morceaujr. 

Passe Colnvor. 

Marie Louise. 

Virgoulcuse, 

Plums, green gage, 

Orleans, 

Early Morocco, 

Drop d’or, 

White bonum magnum, 

Red bonum magnum, or imperial, 
Royal dauphin, 

Perdrigon, blue, 

white, 

Queen mother, 

Fotheringham, 

Roche corboD, 

La royal, , 

Apricot pium, 

Azure hative, or blue gage, 

Coe^s Golden drop, 

» Coe*s pine late red, 

Damson’f common. 

Peaches, nutmeg red, 

White, ditto, 
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Early Anne, 

Red Magdalen, 

White, ditto, 

Nivette, 

Noblesse, 

Early Newington, 

Old Newington, 

French mignone. 

Admirable, 

Chancellor, 

MillePs mignone. 

Incomparable,' 

Belle garde. 

Royal George, 

Pavie royal, 

Bourdine, 

Montauban, 

Violet, 

Hemskirk, 

Catharine, 

Portugal, 

Gallande, 

Rojral George, 

Royal Kensington, 

Acton Scott, 

Vanguard, 

Vineuse. 

j^pTicats, early mascuUno. 

Turkey, 

Brussels 

Roman, 

Breda, 

Orange, 

Algiers, 

Royal, 

Transparent, 

Moorpark. 

Nectarines, early nutmeg, 
Newington, 

Red Roman, 

Violet, 

Scarlet, 

Elruge, 

Temple, 

Btunion, 

Italian, 

White, 

Murray, 

Claremobt. 

Cherries, early May, 

May-dukes, 

Arch-duke, 

D 
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Harrison’s duke, 

Whito lieart, 

Bleeding heart, 

Adam’s crown heart, 

Ox heart, 

Turkey, 

Amber, * 

Kentish, 

Flemish, 

Portugal, 

Morelia, 

Otroun, 

’Wild black, 

B"ild red, 

Begarreaw, 

Begarreaw Turkey 
Begarreaw black, 

Eltiun, 

White Tartaniau, 

Black ditto. 

FitjSy common blue, 

Early long blue, 

Large white, 

Jjarge Genoa, 

Brunswick, 

Marseilles, 

Cyprian, 

Brown Ischia, 

Brown Malta. 

Grapes f white swe^et water, 

Black sweet water. 

Black July, 

Black cluster, 

White muscadine, 

White crystal. 

Black muscadine, 

Black Burgundy, 

White Chasselas, 

Frontiniac, red, black, white. 
Claret, 

Red Hamburgh, 

Black Hamburgh, 

Black Lisbon, 

Muscat of Alexandria, 

Esperione, 

White Tokay. 

Mulberries^ the black. 

Mulberries f the white, 

But the black sort is best {or gene- 
ral culture. 

Medlars ^ the Dutch, 

Nottingham, or English. 


Quince, the Portugal, 

Apple quince, 

Pear quince. 

jratnuts, the thin shelled, 

French, 

Double, 

Late. 

Chestnuts, the manured, or iS|>ani''h 
sweet. 

Filberts, large red skinned fiibcrt, 
White-skinned, 

Common hazle nut, 

Barcelona nut, lai ge, 

Cob nut, very large, 

Cluster nut, 

Byzantine nut. 

Gooseberries, small early red, 
Smooth green, 

Hairy green, 

Large Dutch red, 

Common hairy J cd, 

Black, 

Large yellow, 

Large ambe)’. 

Curra 7 its, common red, 

Champaign red, 

Large white, or grape, 

Commuit white, 

Black, 

Raspberry, red fruit, 

White fruit, 

Double bearing, proiliicing Iruit 
twice in the summer. 
IStrawberrirs, the scarlet. 

The red wood, 

White wood, 

Hautboy, 

Chili, veiy large fruit, 

Large Carolina, 

Rosebej’iy, 

Grovend scarlet. 

Old pine, 

Surinam, 

Bath scarlet, 

Keen’s seedling. 

Keen’s imperial, 

Scarlet Chili, 

Pine apple strawberry, with green 
fr^iit, and red fruit, both of a rieii 
flavour, 

Alpine prolific, or everlasting 
Strawberiy, called 30 from its 
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long bearing, which is commonly mas. Two sorts, the red and 
from June till November; and, the white, 
if mild weather, till near Christ- 


A List of the principal hardy Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants, 
cultivated in England, as ornamental Plants for Pleasure Gardens. 


ASTER, or star-wort, 

Large blue Alpine, 

Tradescant’s or common star- wort, 
called Michaelmas daisy. 

Early Pyreniean, 

Aster linarifolius, or toad's flax 
leaved, 

Blue Italian star-wort, * 

Catesby's star-wort, 

Dwarf narrow-leaved star-wort, 
IMidsummer star-wort. 

Autumnal white star- wort, with 
broad leaves. 

Tripolian, ♦star-wort, 
Divaricated-branched, 

Virginian star- wort, with spiced 
blue flowers, 

Early large blue star-wort, 

Rose star-w'ort, 

Latest star- wort, with narrow 
leaves, and large blue dowel’s. 
Tallest New England star- wort, 
Red flowering. 

There are several other species of 
star-w’ort of less note. 

Jipw'yyiumj dog's-bane, 

Red flowering, 

Orange coloured, 

Syrian. 

Italian, large veined-leaved. 
Asclepias, swallow-wort, 

White, 

Yellow. 

Astragalus, milk vetch. 

Alysson, white, 

Yellow, 

Violet. 

Bachelor^ s Button, 

Double red, 

• Double white. 

Borage, thff Eastern, or Constanti- 
nople, 

Double Ragged Robin, 


Campanula, or bell-flower. 

Double blue. 

Double white, peach-leaved, 

Double blue and white nettle- 
leaved, 

Pyramidal, or steeple, somewhat 
tender, 

Canary, must have shelter in 
winter. 

Canterbury Bells, 

Blue, 

White. 

Caltba marsh marigold, double 
flowered. 

Cassia of Maryland, 

Carnations, or gilliflow’ers. 

Common single. 

Common double, 

Flakes, 

Bizars, 

Pipquettes, 

Fainted lady, 

The four last are finely variegated 
double flowers, and of each many 
beautiful varieties. 

Pinks, double pheasant’s eye, 
Dobson, 

Deptford, 

Cob, white, 

Red cob, 

White shock, 

Damask, 

Mountain, 

Matted, 

Old man's head, 

Painted lady, 

Clove pink. 

Sweet William, the double red, 
Double purple, 

Double rote, 

Double variegated, 

Common red, 

White, 
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Variegated or painted lady. 
ff'nU FloufcrSf double, bloody, 
l>ouble yellow, 

Double white, 

Single, of each colour. 

Stock July-fioweTs^ the Brompton 
double, 

Queen double, 

Purple double, 

White double, 

Striped double. 

Scarlet double. 

Single of each sort. 

French Honeysuckle y red, 

White. 

Tree primrose y broad-leaved. 

Red stalked. 

Dwarf, 

Lichnidea, early blue. 

Spotted stalked, with purple spikes 
of flowers, 

Virginia, with large umbels, 

Low trailing purple, 

Carolina, with stifl’ shining leaves, 
and deeper purple flowers. 

CyanuSy broad-leaved, 
Narrow-leaved, 

JjychniSy or campion, 

Single scarlet lychnis. 

Double scarlet lychnis. 

Rose campion, single. 

Double, 

Catchfly, with double flowers. 
Hepaticasy single white. 

Single blue. 

Single red, 

Double red, 

Purple with broadest leaves, 

Large yellow. 

Trailing striped yellow, 

Many other varieties, with purple, , 
blue, and white flowers. 
fjndritty toad flax, large sw jel- 
scented purple. 

Bee Larkspur. 

Fraxinella, white. 

Red. 

Oentiana, great yellow. < 
GentianeUay blue. 

Globuiariay blue daisy. 

Fox-glove, red. 

White, 


Iron-coloured. 

Perennial sunflower^ 

Double yellow'. 

Cyclamen, red, 

White. 

Goldy Locks, 

Chelone, white 
Red. 

lAly of the Valley, common, 
Double flowering. 

Solomon^ s Seal, single, 

Double. 

Filapendula, or drop-wort. 
Columbines, common blue, 

Double red, 

Double white, 

Double striped, 

Starry, double and single, 

Early flowering Canada. 
Thalictrum, feathered columbines. 
Pulsatilla, blue pasque flow'er. 
Hollyhocks, double red 
Double white, 

Double yellow, 

OrobuSy bitter vetch. 

Saxifrage, double white. 

Versnicay upright blue, 

Dwarf blue, 

Hungarian, 

Blush. 

Golden rod, many varieties. 
Valerian, red garden valerian. 
White garden. 

Rudbekia, American sunflow'er, 
Dwarf Virginia, with large yellow 
flowers, 

Dwarf Carolina, with narrow red 
reflexed petals, and purple florets, 
Virginia, with yellow rays and red 
florets. 

Tall yellow, with purple stalks, and 
heart-shaped leaves, 

Taller, with yellow flowers, and 
large flve-lobed leaves, and those 
on the stalks single, 

Tallest yellow, with narrower 
leaves, which are all of five lobes. 
Pulmemarim, lung-wort, 

Gommon, 

American. 

Mbnarde, pui'ple, 

Scarlet. 
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Ephemeron, spider-wort, or flower 
of a day, 

White, 

Blue. 

JaceUy American knap-weed. 
Primrose, double yellow, 

Double scarlet. 

White. 

Polyanthus, many varieties. 
Auriculas, many varieties. 

Violets, double blue, 

Double white. 

Violet, the major. 

London pride, or none-so-pretty. 
Bay lily, red, 

Yellow. 

Fumatory, the yellow, 

White, 

Bulbous-rooted, 

American forked. 

Aconite, ^onk’s-hood or wolfV 
bane, • 

Blue monk’s-hood, 

Yellow, 

White, 

Wholesome wolfs-bane. 

Hellebore, or bear’s-foot, 

Common black hellebore, 
Green-flowered. 

Christmas Rose. 
fVintcr Aconite. 

White Hellebore. 

Geranium, crane^s bill. 

Bloody crane’s bill. 

Blue, 

Roman, 

Bladder cupped. 

Daisies, common double red garden 
daisies, 

White, 

Double variegated, 

CockVcomb daisies, white and red. 
Hen and chicken, while and red. 
Ferula, fennel giant. 

Ranunculuses i or crow-foot, 

Double yellow crow-foot. 

Double white mountain ranun- 
, oulus, ^ 


Eastern, with a lai’ge yellow 
flower, 

Turkey, orTurban ranunculus, with 
a large red flower, 

Persian, innumerable varieties. 
Peony, double red. 

Double white, 

Double purple, 

Male, with large single flowers, 
Sweet smelling Portugal, 

Double rose coloured. 

Silphium, bastard chrysanthemum. 
Iris, flower-de-luce, or flags, 

The German violet-coloured, 
Variegated, or Hungarian, purple 
and yellow, 

Chalcedonia iris, 

Greater Dalmatian iris, 

There are several other varieties of 
irises, all very hardy plants. 
CardinaVFlower, scaiiet. 

Blue. 

Rockets, double white. 

Balm of Gilead, sweet-scented. 
Everlasting Pea. 

Eupatorium, several varieties. 
Scabious, purple, 

White. 

Eringo, blue, 

White, 

Mountain, purple, and violet, 
There are some other varieties. 
Snap Dragon, or calf’s snout, 

Red, 

White, 

Variegated. 

Moth Mullien. 

Clary, purple topped, 

Yellow glutinous, 

White, 

Blue, 

There are several other varieties. 
Angelica. 

Asphodelus, king’s spear. 
lupines, perennial blue-flowered. 
Ononis, rest harrow, 

Lwge yellow flower, 

Tradesctfntia. 
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A List of suclIflBienuial and Perennial Flower Plants as may be raised 
from Seed, and which merit Places in Gardens, as ornamental Plants. 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, 
double and single, 

Common yellow, double, 

Single, 

White. 

GUliflowtrs, the Brompton, 
The queen, 

White, 

Purple, 

Scarlet, 

Striped. 

8weet fniliams, the painted lady, 
Deep red, 

Common variegated. 

Indian Puik, double and single. 
Carnation^ different varieties, aris- 
ing from seed. 

Pinifs. 

Rome Campion^ single. 

Scarlet Lychnis, the single. 
Valerian, the Greek, 

White, 

Red. 

Pee L(nhspur, the blue. 

Purple. 

Tree primrose. 

Fox~nlove, the red, 

White, 

Iron coloured. 

French Honeysuckle, the red. 
White. 

Hollyhocks, the red. 

Yellow, 

White. 

Rockets. 

Canterbury hells, the blue, 

White. 

Snap-Dragon. 

Veronicas, the Hungarian, 


The Welsh, 

Long-spiked. 

Honesty, or satin flower. 
Columbines, the double-striped, 
many varieties arising from seed. 
Canada Columbines. 

Campanula, the pyramidal with 
blue flowers, 

Common, or peach-leaved, with 
blue flowers. 

The same with w'hite flowers. 
MonFs Hood, wolf’s-bane, or aconite. 
Blue, 

Yellow, 

White. 

Polyanthus, many varieties arising 
from seed. 

Auriculas, many varieties arising 
from seed. 

Peony, double and single. 

Globe 7'histle, 

Tree-mafloir. 

Clary, the purple, 

Red-topped. 

Globularin, or blue daisy. 

Homied poppy. 

Gentian, the Virginia. 

Dragon's Head, the purple. 

Sweet Scabious, 

Pulsatilla, pasque floAvers. 
'Nettle-leaved Hell Jloiver, the blue, 
While. 

Halm of Gilead, 

Alyssom, or Alysson, the Avhite, 
Yellow. 

Agremone. 

Cyclamens or sow-bread. 

Acanthus, or bear’s breech. 

Aloe, flag-leaved. 


A List of Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted Flower Plants. 

/) •/ 

AMARYLLIS, comprising the Ahamusco lily, 

Autumnal yellow narcissus, Guernsey lily, 

Spring yellow narcissus, Jacobsea lily, 

Belladona lily, Mexican lily, 
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Ceylon lily, 

Barbadoes red lily. 

The first two of these are veiy 
hardy; the third, fourth, and fifth, 
sho\iId be kept in ])ots to bo 
sheltered from frost : the other 
four must be kept in pots and 
placed in the stove. See their 
several respective articles. 

Crocus f'ernus, or spring flowering, 
Common yellow, 

Large yellow, 

Yellow, with black stripes. 

White, 

White, with blue stripes, 

Hlue, with white stripes, 

Deep blue. 

Light blue, 

White, with purple bottom, 

Scotch, or black and white striped, 
Cream coloured. 

Autumnal Ji(nverin<) Crocus^ of the 
following varieties. 

True saflron crocus, with bluish 
flower, and golden stigma, which 
is the saflron. 

Common autumnal crocus, with 
deep blue flowers. 

With light blue flowers, 

Many flowered. 

l^nim Bropf the small spring flower- 

Common single. 

Double. 

Jjcucoium, or great summer snow- 
drop, 

Great summer snow'drop, with 
angular stalks, a foot high, and 
two or three flowers in each 
sheath, 

Taller great snowdrop, with many 
flowers. ^ 

Ornithegalum, or star of Bethlehem, 
Groat white pyramidal, with nar- 
row leaves, 

White, with broad sword-shaped 
- * leaves, spreading on the ground, 

Pyrennean, with whitish green 
flowers, 

Star of Naples, with hanging 
flowers, 


Middle, or Uj^ellated, producing 
its flowers j^jpimbels or spread- 
ing branches at the top of the 
stalk. 

Low yellow umbellated. 
Enthronium, dens canis, or dog's 
tooth, 

Round-leaved, with red flowers, 
The same, with white flowers, 

The same, yellow. 

Long narrow-leaved, with purple 
and with white flowers. 

Muscaritty the giape or feathered 
hyacinth, 

C(»mmoii blue grape hyacinth, 
White, 

Ash coloured, 

]ilue feathered hyacinth, 

Purple, 

Musky, or sweet scented, with 
dull pur[)le flowers. 

The same with laige purple and 
yellow flowers, 

Greater African Muscaria, with 
sulphur coloured flower, 
Fritillaritty chequered tulip. 

Early purple variegated, or che- 
quered with white, 

Black, chequered witli yellow 
spots. 

Yellow, chequered with purple, 
Dark purple, with yellow spots 
and flowers growing in an umbel, 
Persian lily, with tall stalks, dark 
pur})lo flowers growing in a 
pyramid. 

Branching Persian lily. 

Corona hnperialisy crown imperial, 
a species of fritillaria. 

Common red, 

yellow, 

Yellow-striped, 

Sulphur coloured, 

Large flowering, 

Double of each variety, 

Crown upon crown, or with two 
• whorls of flowers, 

Triple crown upon crown, or with 
three tiers of flowers^ one above 
another. 

Gold striped-leaved, 

Silver striped-leaved. 
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Tulip, early dwar^lip> 

Tulip, late, or common tulip. 
Double tulip. 

Of the two first there is an infinite 
variety; florists reduce them to 
the foltowing classes, of each of 
which are many intermediate 
varieties, varying in their stripes. 
Early, yellow and red-striped. 
White and red-striped. 

White and purple- striped. 

White and rose-striped. 

or late flowering, with white 
bottoms striped with brown. 

White bottoms, striped with dark 
brown. 

White bottoms, striped with violet 
or black lirown. 

White bottoms, striped with red or 
vermilion, 

Yellow bottoms, striped with dif- 
ferent colours, called bizares. 
Double Tulips, yellow and red. 
White and red. 

Gladiolus y cornflag, or sword lily, 
Common, with sword-shaped leave?, 
and a reddish purple flower 
ranged on one side of the stalk. 
The same with white flower.^, 

• Italian, with reddish flowers 
ranged on both sides of the stalk. 
The same with white flowers, • 
Great red of Byzantium, 

With narrow grassy leaves, and 
an incarnate or flesh-coloured 
flower, 

With channelled long narrow four 
edge leaves, and two bell-shaped 
floiyers on a stalk, 

Great Indian. 

Anemone, wood anemone with blue 
flowers. 

White flowers, 

Red flowers, 

Double white. 

Garden double Anemone, with 
crimson flowers, 

Purple, 

Red, 

Blue, 

White, 

Red and white-striped. 


Red, white, and purple, 

Rose and white. 

Blue,, striped with white. 
Ranunculus, Turkey, with a single 
stalk, and large double blood-red 
flower, 

Persian with branching stalks and 
largo double flowers, of wliicli 
are innumerable varieties, of all 
colours and variegations to the 
amount of many hundreds witli 
nrost beautiful flowers, cf which 
there are 

Very double flowers, 

Semi, or half double, 

The double are the most beautiful, 
aud are propagated by olisets; 
they produce no seed ; that being 
produced only in semidouble 
flower, by sowing of which all the 
fine varieties of double flowers are 
obtained. 

Panoratium, sea daUbdi], common 
white sea narcissus, with many 
flowers in a sheath, and tongue- 
shaped leaves, 

Sclavonian, with taller stems and 
many white flowers, aud swoid- 
shaped leaves. 

Broad-leaved American, with 
larger white flowers, ciglit or ten 
in a sheath, 

Mexican, witli two flowers, 

Ceylon, with one flower, 

Broadisii roundish-leaved of Am- 
boyna, with many flowers, 
Carolina, low sea daflbdil, with 
narrow leaves, and many flowers. 
The two first are hardy, and suc- 
ceed ill the full ground ; but the 
others reipiire to bo kept in a 
stove. 

Molly (allum) species of garlic pro- 
ducing ornamental flowers. 
Broad-leaved yellow, 

Great broad-leaved, with lily 
flowers, ii. 

BroaiK leaved, with white {low'ers 
in large round umbels, 

SmallA* white umbellated, 

Purple, 

Rose coloured. 
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Fumaria Bulbosa^ or bulbous rooted 
fumatory^ 

Greater purple, 

Hollow rooted, 

American, with a forked flower. 

Narcissus, or daflbdil, common 
double yellow daflbdil, 

Single yellow, with the middle cup 
as long- as the petals, 

White, with yellow cups, 

Double, with several cups, one 
within another, 

Common white narcissus, with 
single flowers, 

Double w'hite narcissus. 
Incomparable, or great non-such, 
with double flowers, 

With single flowers. 

Hoop petticoat narcissus, or rush- 
leaved daflbdil, with the middle 
cup larger than the petals, and 
very broad at the brim, 

Daflbdil, ipith white reflexed petals, 
and golden cups, 

White daflbdil, with purple cups. 
Polyanthus narcissus, having many 
small flowers on a stalk, from the 
same sheath ; of this are the fol- 
lowing varieties: — 

White, with white cups, 

Yellow, with yellow cups. 

White, with yellow cups. 

White, with oiange cups. 

White, with sulphur coloured cups. 
Yellow', with orange cups. 

Yellow, with sulphur coloured cups. 
With several intermediate varieties, 
Autumnal narcissus. 

Jonquil, common single, 
fmrge single, 

Common double, 

Double, with large round roots. 

Lilium, the lily> common white 
lily. 

With spotted or striped flowers. 
With double flowers, 

With striped leaves, 

White lily, with hanging or pedant 
flow^, 

Common orange lily, withe large 
single flowei-s. 

With double flowers, 

2 


With striped leaves, 

Fiery, bulb beai^ lily, producing 
bulbs at the joims of the stalks. 
Common narrow- leaved. 

Greater broad-leaved. 

Many flowered. 

Hoary, 

Martagon lily, sometimes called 
Turk»s cap from the reflexed 
position of their flower leaves; 
there are many varieties, and 
which diller from the other sorts 
of lilies, in having the petals of 
their flowers reflected or turned 
backward. 

The varieties are. 

Common red martagon, with very 
narrow sparsed leaves, or such 
as grow without order all over the 
flower stalk. 

Double martagon, 

White, 

Double white, 

White spotted. 

Scarlet with broad sparsed leaves, 
Bright red, many flowered, of 
pompony, with short grassy sparsed 
leaves. 

Reddish hairy martagon, witli 
leaves growing in whorls round 
the stalk, 

Gre^t yellow, with pyramidal 
flowers, spotted. 

Purple, witli dark spots and broad 
leaves in whoi ls round the stalk, 
or most common, 

Turk’s cap, 

White spotted Turk’s cap, 

Canapa martagon, with yellowish 
large flowers spotted, and leaves 
in whorls, 

Campscatense martagon, with erect 
bell-shaped flowers, 

Philadelphia martagon, with two 
erect bright purple flowers. 
Squills, Sea onion, or lily hyacinth, 
common lily hyacinth, with a lily 
root |nd blue flower, . 

Peruvian or broad-leaved hyacinth 
of Peru, with blue flowers. 

With white flowers. 

Early white starry hyacinth, 

2 
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Blue, 

Autumnal starrj^yadnth, 

Larger starry Flue liyacinth of 
Byzantium, 

Purple star flower of Peru, 

Italian blue spiked star flower. 
Aspodel lily^ African blue with a 
tuberous root, 

Broad-leaved purple with a bulbous 
root, 

Asiatic, with white umbels and 
bulbous root, 

American, with largo white umbels 
and bulbous root. 

The firet of these require shelter 
from frost; and the other three 
require the constant protection of 
a stove ; they make a fine appear- 
ance in flower. 

The Tuberose^ or tuberous Indian 
hyacinth ; it produces a tall stem, 
three or four feet high, adorned 
with many white flowers of great 
fi*agrancy. 

The varieties are, 

Fine double tuberose^ 

Single tuberose, 

Small flowered. 

Striped-leaved. 

Iris iulhostti or bulbous Iris, Per- 
sian, with three erect blue petals, 
called standards, and three re- 
flexed petals called falls, which 
are variegated, called Persian 
bulbous Iris, with a variegated 
flower. 

Common narrow-leaved bulbous 
Iris, with a blue flower. 

White, 

Yellow, 

Blue, with white falls, 

Blue, with yellow falls, 

Greater broad-leaved bulbous Iris, 
with a deep blue flower, 

Bright purple, 

Deep purple, 

Variegated, ^ 

Great, with broad and aimq^t plain 
or flat Reaves, with blue flowers. 
Purple. 

Of the above there are many inter- 
mediate varieties. 


Hyacinth, eastern, with large 

flowers, 

Of these there are many varieties, 
redticed by florists, to the follov\- 
irig classes; and of which there 
are innumerable intermediate 

shades or tints of colours. 

Of double sorts there are, 

Blues, 

Purple blues, 

Agatha blues. 

Whites, 

Whites, with yellow' eyes. 

Whites, with red eyes. 

Whites, with violet or purple eyes, 

• Whites, with rose-coloured eyes. 
Whites, with scarlet eyes, 

Reds, 

Incarnate flesh or rose-coloured. 

Of single sorts there are, 

Blues, of diflinent shades, as 
above. 

Whites, 

Reds, 

Rose-coloured, 

With many intermediate shados or 
varieties. ' 

Hyacinth, of the common small 
sorts are the following: — 

Common Englisli, with blue 
flow'ers arranged on one side of 
tlie stalk. 

White, 

Bell-shaped blue hyacinth, witli 
flowers on every side the stalk. 
Bell-shaped peach-co]o\ired, witli 
flowers on one side the stalk, 
Hyacinth, witli an obsolete or faded 
purple flower, 

These are very hardy, and propa- 
gate very fast by oflsets of the* 
roots, and succeed in any situa- 
tion, in the common borders, or 
between shrubs. 

Colchicunts, in variidy. 

Leontice, lion's leaf, largest yellow 
with single foot stalks to iiie 
lea;res, 

Smaller pale yellow, with If^anched 
foolF stalks to the leaves. 

These are tuberous-rooted plants, 
and are scarce in England. 
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Cyclamcrit sow-bread, European, or 
conimon autumn flowering, with 
a purple flower, and angular 
heart-shaped leaves, 

Tlu; same, with a black flow’er, 
Tlie same, with white flowers. 

Red spring flowering, with heart- 
shfip(!<l leaves marbled with 
white, 

Entire white, sweet smelling, 
Purple winter flowering, with plain 
orbicular shining green leaves. 
Purple round-leaved autumn flower- 
ings 

Small or anemone rooted, with 
flesh coloured flowers appearing 
in autumn. 


These, plants have large round 
solid ro«ts, the flowers and leaves 
rise immediately from the root. 
The two first varieties are hardy, 
the three Persian sorts are impa-* 
tient of frosts, and should be kej)t 
in pots to be c*ccasionally shel- 
tered, but all the others will suc- 
ceed in a warm border under a 
wall. 

Superb lily^ or gloriosa, red with 
long slender leaves. 

Blue, with oval leaves. 

Corona Regalis, or royal crown. 

Avonite^ the winter. 

Siayrinvhiuins. 


A List of Annual Flower Plants ; that is, such as come up, flower, pro- 
duce Seeds, and die the same Year, and wliich must therefore be raised 
every Year from Seed ; and the sorts here mentioned are proper as orna- 
rnciitai Plants for Flow'er Gardens. 


jye (livi<h them into thee different Heads or Classes ; that is, the tender and more 
eat ions Kinds ; the less te^ider^ or hardier and mure common Kinds ,• (he ^rdiest 
and most common Kinds. 


The first following are the more curious and tender Kinds. 
FIRST CLASS. 


AATARANTH, 

Bicolor, 

Cochs-comb, AmarauUi 
Tlie red, 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

Dwarf. 

Globe Amaranthusy the striped, 
Red, 

White, 

Spiked. 

Stramomium, the double purple. 
Double white. 

Meiungenay or egg plant, the purple, 


White. 

Balsamines, or balsam, the double 
purple. 

Double scarlet, 

Double-striped, 

Martynia. 

Browallia, 

Ice planty or diamond ficoides,' 
Sensitive plant. 

Humble plant. 

Scarlet Convolvulus 
Snake Melon, 

Cucumber, 


The above all require to be raised aid brought forward in hot-beds. See 
the articles of tender or curtous annuals, iii^'ebruary, March, April, May, 
and June ; but the sensitive and humble plants, after being reaved as above, 
should always be continued*either in a glass-case, green-house, or garden- 
frame, under glasses, otherwise they lose their sensation, and will not 
yield to the touch. 
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SECOND CLASS OF ANNUALS : 

Or less tender or hardier Kinds. 

The following are somewhat hardier than the foregoing, but in order to 
have them flower in any tolerable time in the Summer, they should be 
first raised in a moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards transplanted into the 
Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c. See the Articles of less tender, or hardier 
Annuals, in March, April, and May. 

AFRICAN Marigold, the orange, Broad-leaved, 

Yellow, Branching perennial. 


Straw-coloured. 

French Marigold, the striped. 

The yellow. 

Sweet-scented. 

China Aster, the double, 

Double purple, 

Double white, 

Double-striped. 

Marvel of Peru, the red-striped, 
Yellow-striped, 

Long-tubed. 

Chrysanthemum, double white, 
Double yellow, 

Douik quilled. 

Sweet Sultan, the yellow, 

White, 

Red. 

Indian Pink, double, 

Single. , 

Alkekengi, 

Palma Christi, the common, with 
large grey leaves. 

Tall red-stalked, with very large 
green leaves, 

Smaller green, 

SmaHest, with heart-shaped leaves. 
These plants of palma Christ! 
grow from three to eight or ten 
feet high, and are principally cul- 
tivated for their tall growth, 
together with the beauty of their 
palmated leaves which are sin- 
gularly large, some of which, 
including their lobes, will mea-^ 
sure near two feet, and someUmes 
more. ^ ^ 

Tobacco, long-leaved Virginia, 
Calceolaria pinata^ 

Schizanthu^, several sorts, 


Love Apple, with red fruit. 

With yellow fruit. 

Gourds, round smooth orange, 

Rock or warted, 

Pear-shaped yellow. 

Pear-shaped striped. 
Stone-coloured. 

Bottle Gourd, some very largo, 
from two or three to five or six 
feet long, and of various shapes. 
Momordica, Balsamina, 

Persicaria, 

Indian Corn, the tall. 

Dwarf. 

Nolafia, 

Mignionette, 

Convolvulus, scarlet-flowered. 
Yellow Balsam, or touch me not. 
Capsicum, the long red podded. 
Long yellow podded. 

Red, short, thick, roundish podded, 
With heart-shaped pods. 

With cheny-shaped fruit, red, 
Cheny-shaped fruit, yellow. 

Basil, the common or sweet- 
scented, 

Bush basil. 

Zennia, red, 

Yellow. 

Tree amaranthus. 

Prince’s feather amaranthus. 

Love lies a bleeding amaranthus. 
Cannacorus, yellow, 

Red. 

Chinese ^Hollyhock, the variegated. 
Ten week Stock Qillijlower, ^ 

The double r^, 

Double white. 

Double purple. 
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JFhite Ten-week Stock, with a wall- The double of this rsort makes a 
flower leaf. pretty appearance. 

With double and single flowers. 

Note .‘ — The ten weeks will grow if sown on a warm border towards the 
end of March, and should be afterwards transplanted ; but by sowing and 
bringing them forward in a hoUbed, they will flower sooner by a month or 
six weeks. 

The Chinee aster, chrysanthemums, white and purple sultan, African 
and French marigold, alkokengi, persecaria, &c., will also grow in a warm 
border of natural earth, if sown in April, and afterwards transplanted; but 
they will not dower so soon by a mouth or six weeks as when sown and 
properly forwarded in a hot-bed. 


THIRD CLASS OF ANNUALS, 

Or Hardy Kinds. 

The following are hardy Annuals, requiring no assistance of artificial 
heat, but should all, or at least most of tliem, be sown in the places 
where it is designed they shall dower. See the Articles of Hardy 
Annuals, in February, March, April, and May. 


ADONIS Flower, or dos Adonis, 
tho red dowering. 

The yellow. 

Candy Tuff, the large, 

Purple, 

White. 

Larkspur, the double rose, 
Double-branched, 

Largo blue double, 

Double white. 

Lupines, the rose. 

Large blue, 

Small blue. 

Yellow, 

White, 

Scarlet, 

Marbled. 

Sunflower, the tall double, 

Double dwarf. 

Lavaiera, red, 

White. 

Poppy, the double tall-striped . car- 
nation, 

Dwarftttriped, 

Double corn poppy, 

Horned poppy. 

Convolvulus Major, 


Minor, 

Striped, 

White, 

Scarlet. 

Starry Scabious, 

Hasjyk-weed, the yellow, 

Purple, or red, 

Spanish. 

Carthanius tinctoria, or saffron 
dower. 

Nasturtium, the large, 

Small. 

Corinthe Major, or honey-wort, 
Tangier Pea, 

Sweet T ea, the painted lady, 

Tlie purple, 

White. 

Winged Pea, 

Nigella, or deyil in a bush, the 
long blue or Spanish, 

The white. 

Oriental mallow, curled, 

"Venetian mallow. 

Coreopsit tinctoria, of sort^. 

Clarkia puichilla, of sorts, 

Lobels Catchfly, white and red. 
Dwarf Lichnis, 
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P'eiius Navel wort. 

— Looking glass, 

Virginia i!itock. 

Strawberry Spinach. 

Noli me tangerCf oi* touch mo not. 
PansieSf or heart’s ease. 
Snnil-plant. 

Caterpillar^ s -plant. 

Hedge Hog plant. 

Antirrhinum^ or snap dragon, tlie 
annual. 

CyanuSf tlie red, 

White, 

Blue. 

Roman Nettle. 

Belvidere^ or summer cypress. 
Xerantheinum^ or eternal flower, 
red and white. 

Garden or common Marigold, the 
common single. 


Double orange. 

Double lemon c.oloured, 

Double lemon coloured ranunculus 
marigold. 

Annual Cape Marigold, with a 
violet and white flower. 
Mignionette, or Reseda, the sweet 
scented, 

The upright. 

Purple Clary. 

Purple Ragwort. 

Dracocephalum, the purple, 

Blue. 

Capnoides, or bastard fumatory. 
Ttn~%veek Stock Gilliftowers, in va- 
riety. 

Persicaria. 

Tobacco Plant, 

Indian Corn, 

Amythystea, 


A List of some of the best sorts of Green-House Plants. 


ALOES, the large American, 

Large striped ditto. 

Aloes, the African sorts. 

Mitre, 

Sword, 

Tongue, 

Upright triangular; 

Pentangular, 

Succotrine, 

Cobweb, 

Partridge-breast, 

Cushion, 

Large Pearl, 

Pearl tongue, 

Soap-like, 

Keel-shaped, 

Zclon, 

Fan, 

Cat chapped, 

Spiral. 

Arums. 

Ambrosia 

Anthyllis, Jupiter’s beard. ^ 
Arctotis,^ wind-seed, several varie- 
ties. 

Aster, the African shrubby. 
Anikospcrmum, 


Apocynum Fruticosum, 

Apium Macedonicum, 

Asparagus, shrubby, two or three 
varieties. 

Rosea, golden-rod tree, 
Ruphthalmums , some varieties. 
Campanula, bell-flower. 

The Dutch, 

American. 

CArysocoma, goldy locks. 
Convolvulus, the silvery. 

Celastrus, stafl-tree. 

Cliffortia, major, 

Minor, 

Bush. 

Caper. 

Cistus, rock rose, several sorts. 
Chamomile, double Italian. 
Cyclamstn, the Persian, 

Sweet scented. 

Coronilla, jointed pofhled, 

Crassula, six or eight sorts. 
Cytis,us, trefoil. 

Digitalis. 

Diosma, several sorts. 

Iris Uvaria, 

Euphorbia, miyor. 
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Minor. 

Geraniums j crane* s-bill, 

The scarlet, 

Balin-S(‘ented, 

Scarlet horse shoe, 

Pink ditto. 

Variegated, 

Sorrel-leaved, 

Nutmeg-scented, 

Striped-leaved, 

Rose-scented, 

V inc-leaved. 

Hollow-leaved. 

Gnaphnliuiriy some varieties. 

Grewia. 

Heliotrophium^ the sweet-scented. 

ITypcriaumt the Chinese. 

Hermania, several sorts. 

Jasmines, the Azorian, 

The Catalonian, 

Yellow Indian. 

Jxia, the Chinese. 

Justicia, two sorts. 

Kigyellaria. 

Leonurus, lion’s tail. 

Jjemons. 

Oranyes. 

Citrons. 

Candy Tuft4ree, 

Botiis, a bird’s foot trefoil, two or 
three sorts. 

Lycium, hawthoni. 


Lentisus. 

Lavatera, Lusiianica. 

Malabar Nut, 

Mesernbryanthernums, many sorts. 
Myrtles, many sorts. 

Oleander, red. 

White, 

Double. 

Olive. 

Opuntia, Indian fig, some varieties. 
Osteospemmv^, hard-seeded sun- 
flower. 

Ononis, rest-harrow. 

Phylica, the heath leave. 

Pkyfalis, winter cherry. 

Sage, the shrubby African. 
Silver-tree, 

Scabious, the shrubby. 

Sempervivum, several sorts 
Sideroxylum or iron w'ood. 

Sedum, the variegated. 

Plain. 

Solanum, nightshade, several sorts. 
Amomum Plinii, or winter cherry. 
Pomum Ajnoris. 

Stapelia, some varieties. 

Tetragonia, 

Tucriuvi. 

Tree Germander. 

Tenacetum Fruticens, shrubby 
tansey. 
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OP 

HOT^HOUSE PLANTS; 


Being the tenderest exotics from the hot regions of South America, Asia, 
Africa, &c., requiring in this couiitiy continual shelter and artificial 
heat, under glass departments of hot>houses and stoves, furnished inter* 
nally with lire or bark-bed heat, or of both occasionally in winter, gene- 
rally having an internal tanner’s bark hot-bed, made in an oblong raised 
pit, generally of about three feet depth by five to six or seven feet wide, 
ranging lengthways the middle space of the hot-house continuing a con- 
stant heat all the year, and assisted by tliat of fire in w inter and spring, 
from October to May, to support a regular degree of internal heat at 
all seasons, equal to that of the hot countries of which the plants are 
natives and whence they were originally obtained. 

This collection of exotics consists both of the tree and shrubby tribe, and 
of herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted 
kinds ; as also many sorts of succulent plants, or such as have fleshy 
stalks, branches, and leaves replete with humidity and in the general 
collection, the plants are in duration from two or three, to several and 
many years’ continuance ; and from a few inclns to several feet in growth, 
in the different genera and species, &c., and which collection of difierent 

, hot-house plants are retained principally fur variety, curiosity, and 
observation, many of which are most curious and singular, and many 
produce beautiful ornamental flowers; but the pines in particular are 
the principal or only sorts cultivated, as economical plants, for their 
production of that admired fruit, the pine-apple. 

In the following arrangement the species are methodically disposed under 
their Irespective genera, or families, which are distinguished by their 
general Botanic and English Names, and with the most proper names 
of every difierent species, of which many form a short specific distinc- 
tion, in the following order: — 


A 


ABRUS, wild liquorice, 

Precatory Jamaica wild liquorice, 
AcAraSf sapota, or mammee tree, 


(Sapota)f American Sapota or 
mammee tree, 

MaTYVPnose, great fruited mammee, 
or American marmalade. * 
AvhyrmitheH (Achyranthes), 

Hough spiked achyranthes of 
Ceylon, 
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Rough spiked SiciJian, 

Lappaceous, or hurry-fruited, 
Echinated acliyraiithes. 

Adansonia, Ethiopian sour- gourd. 
{Bahabob)f or Ethiopian sour- 
gourd of Senegal, 

Digitated, or linger-leaved adan- 
sunia. 

Esvhynomene, or bastard sensitive 
plant, 

Great flowered Indian. 

(Sesban)y or Egyptian eschy- 
uomene, 

Vacillant eschynomene, or Chinese 
moving plant, 

Adenanthera pavonina^ peacock 
adenanthera, or bastard flower- 
fence. 

Adinnthwnij maiden hair. 

( Capillus Veneris)^ or true maiden 
hair. 

AffavCf great American Aloe, 
Viviparous, or childing agave, 
producing young plants from the 
flowers, 

Fiitid, or stinking entire-leaved 
agave, 

(KaraUa)f or deep green-leaved 
agave, 

Veracrusian, broad-leaved. 

Albucttf or bastard star of Beth- 
lehem, 

IVIajor, or greater, 

Minor, or less, 

Channeled-stalkcd, flowery. 

AletriSf or hyacinth flower aloe, 

( Hyadnthoides), or hyacinth 
flowered stalkless aletris, 

Ceylon variegated aletris, 

Guinea aletris, green and black, 
variegated, with roots jointed. 
Cape, waved-leaved, stalkless, 
Fragrant, elegant flowered stalky 
aletris. 

Aloej African aloe, 

Perforated sword-leaved shrubby 
aloe, many varieties, viz. ^ 

(Aloe forojf), or broad-leaved 
tliorny aloe, • 

Glaucous, thorny-backed aloe, 
Glaucous, short-leaved, 

Spotted, thorny-leaved. 


Small spotted, thorny, 

Greater spotted, thorny, 
Perfoliated, smooth glaucous 
aloe, 

Mitre -shaped, broad-leaved thorny 
aloe, 

Succotrine, or narrow-leaved thoi ny 
aloe, 

Broad spotted-leaved, called soap 
aloe, 

(Aloe humilis)f humble aloe. 

(Aloe vera)t true or common aloe, 
with sheathing, plane, spotted 
leaves, thorns crowded, 

Viscous triangular aloe, 

Variegated upright triangular, or 
partridge-breast aloe, 
Broad-leaved, 

Narrow-leaved, 

Spiral pentangular aloe. 

Distichous, or two-ranked tongtia 
aloe, 

Spotted tongue-leaved soap-aloe, 
Keel-sbaped tongue aloe. 

Plaited, or fan- tongue aloe, shrubby 
stalked, 

Warted carinated tongue aloe, 
Retuse-leaved, or cusliicn aloe, 
Dwarf pearl aloe, 

(Magaritifera), or pearLbearing 
dwajf aloe, 

Minor pearl aloe, 

Minimous, or least pearl aloe. 
(Arachnoidesy or cobweb dwarf 
aloe. 

Alstremaria (Alstremaria), 

Peregrine upright Alstremaria of 
Peru, purple-spotted. 

(Ligta ), or ascending Alstremaria 
of Lima, purple-striped. 
Armryllis, lily daflbdil, 

For mostimine, or most handsome 
amaryllis of the island Jacobea, 
called Jacobea lily (singularly 
beautiful). 

( Belladonna) ^ or Belladonna lily, 
Reginean, or queen Belladonha 
amaryllre, or Mexican liljj, 
Samian amaryllis, or Guernsey Miy, 
Long-leaved African lily, 

Oriental long-leaved amaryllia, or 
Brunswegia, 
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Cape remote flower, 

(Mliated Ethiopian, 

(iuttated, or spotted, 

Vittated, or ribbon flowered, 
Undviiated curled purple, 

Ceylon snowy amaryllis, the petals 
w ith a purple stripe. 

Amomunif or ginger, 

(Zmziber)^ or common true 
ginger, 

(Zcrumbet), or wild ginger. 
Anacardium occidcntalet or western 
American anacardium. 

AnnonUf or custard apple, 

Murexed fruited. 

Squamous fruited, 

Netted fruited, 

Asiatic annona. 

Amyris halsamifera, or balsam bear- 
ing sweet amyris. 

Jtntholyzaf or Ethiopian corn flag, 
Ringent, or gaping scarlet aii- 
thoiyza. 

(Meriana Jiore mbello)t reddish 
meriana, or funnel-flowered an- 
tholyza. 

(Meriannella)f or little meriana, 
Ethiopian scarlet gladiolus. 
(Cunonia), or straight flowered 
anthoiyza, 

(Maura) f or hairy yellow antho- 
iyza, 

Apocynum, dog’s bane, 

Frutesceiit Ceylon apocynum. 
Nettle-leaved climbing Indian. 
Arctopus echinatus, echinated prick- 
ly arctopus. 

Arduina bispinosa, or two spined 
arduina. 

Areca Oleracea. 

Ariatohchitij or birth-wort, 

Indian birth- wort. 

ArtocarpuSf or bread fruit-tree. 
Arum, wake-robin. 

(Colocasia), or greater Egyptian 
arum, 

(Arum) seguinurUf or dumb cane, 
or canna-leaved arum, < 
Arborescent,, or tree arum, 
Peregrine, heart obtuse-leaved, 
Aurited, or eared-Jeaved, 
Pivaricated heart, halbert-Ieavcd, 


Macrorrhizon or long-rooted Ceylon 
arum, 

Esculent American arum, or Bra- 
zilian cabbage, 

Criuited or hairy, 

Pedated or foot-shaped, 

Pictated or painted arum. 

Arundo Bamhos (Bambos), or In- 
dian cane. 

Asdepias, or SAvallow-woi t, 

C urassoan , OJ’a ngtj-flowere d , 
Gigantic asclepias, or auricula 
tree, 

Tuberosiis, 

Tenerillean, 

Aster frntivosus, or shrubby aster. 

B 

BANISTER! A taurifolia, or bay- 
leaved banisteria. 

Barteria, 

(Prio7iitis), or four-spined barloria, 
Box-leaved, opposite spined. 
Basdla, or Malabar nighUshado, 
Red basella, 

White basella. 

JBanhmia, mountain ebony, 
Acuminatcd-leaved, 

Ungulated parallel lobcd leaved. 
Divaricated lobed leaved, 
Hoary-leaved. 

Begonia oblique, or oblique eared- 
leaved begonia, 

Great white flowered. 

Rosy floAvered minor, smooth. 
Rosy floAvered minor, hairy. 

Rosy floAvered orbicular-leaved. 
Bignonia, trumpet flower. 
(Leucoxylon'), or digitated acumi- 
nate-leaved bignonia, 

Jamaica tulip-tree, 

Indian doul>ly pinated-leaved, 
Standing or erect firm stemmed 
trumpet floAvcr, 

Peruvian decompound-leaved. 

Bixa^ OreUena (Orellena), or Ame- 
rican scarlet bearing ormtto. 
Boccf^nia frutesvens , or shrubby oak- 
leaved bocconia, or tree celandine. 
Boerhaavia scandens^ or climbing 
Boerhaavia, 
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Bornb^o', or silk cotton tree. 

{Ceiba), or quinate-leaved silk cot- 
ton tree, 

Pentandrioiis flowered, finger- 
leaved, 

Bombyx gossypimn, or cottony 
bomb)^, 

liontia VaphnoideSf or Daphne-like 
l^arbadoos white olive. 

Jh otnelia^ ananas or pine apple, 
{u4?ia?ias)t or common pine apple, 
, oblong round fruited, 

Pyramidal or sugar-loaf pine- 
apple, 

King pine. 

Queen pine, 

(loldeii fruited, 

Olive fruited. 

Brown fruited. 

Black Antigua pine, 

JMoutserj at pine, 

White fleshed pine, 

Late olive coloured pine. 

Shining smooth-leaved. 

Silver striped-leaved, 

Bold striped-leaved, 

(Penguin), or Jamaica wild pine, 
i^Kamtas), or stalkless American 
wild pine. 

Uorassus JlabcUifer, fan-bearing, or 
fan-leaved palm. 

Jirunia, Ethiopian tamarisk, 

Jjauated or woolly heath-leaved. 
Ciliated ovate-leaved. 

Mossy bnmia. 

Brunsfellia Atmrivana, or Ameri- 
can >vhite flowering brunsfellia, 
Bnchncra Etkiopica, Ethiopian tri- 
dentrd-leaved buchnera. 

Buddlvja globosa, globular buddleja. 

C 


C AC ALIA, foreign coil’s foot, 
Pe'pillary-stalked, or truncated 
petioled cacalia, 

{Anteiwhorbium), spurge-bafle or 
shruDoy, oblong-leaved cacijia, 
(Fk'oides), or ficoides like, com- 
pressed-leaved, 

Artriplex-leaved. 


[Klenia), compound stemmed 
cacalia, called cabbage tree in 
America. 

Cactus, melon thistle, also torch 
thistle, creeping cereus, and 
Indian fig, viz., 

{Melon Thistles), 

{Melon cactus), or greater four- 
teen angled melon thistle, 
Mammillary tubercled, lesser 
melon thistle, 

{Torch Thistles), 

Hepthgonal, or seven-angled torch 
thistle, 

Quadraiigled torch thistle, 
Hexangular torch thistle. 
Pentagonal torch thistle, 

Ilcpand, or serpentined, octangular 
torch thistle, 

Lanuginous, or woolly-spined sub- 
nine-angled, 

Peruvian sub-octangular, 

{Royeni), or Royen’s sub-ten- 
angled, 

{Creepbig Cereuses), 

Flagelliform, or whipthong-sliape, 
or c ommon creeping cereus, 
Grandiflorous, or great flight flower- 
ing creeping cereus. 

Triangular creeping cereus, 
{Opuntia, or Indian figs!) 
{Opuntia), common opuntia, or 
Indian fig, 

{Ficus Indicus), or common Ame- 
rican Indian fig, 

Moniliform, or necklace-shaped 
Indian fig, 

( Tuna), or awl-spined Indian fig, 
Cochineal-bearing opuntia, 
Curassoan ventricuso opuntia, or 
pin pilJoAv, 

{Phyllanthus Aitiericand), Ameri- 
can pliyllanthus, or sword hart- 
tongue-leaved opuntia, 

{Pereskia aculeata), prickly pe- 
reskia, or American gooseberry, 
Purslane-leaved thorny opuntia, 
Most thorny clustered spined* 
{Cisalpinia), • 

{Sappan), or sappan wood, 
Vesicarious, or bladdered. 

Camillia Japonica, Japanese ever* 
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green scarlet rose^ or tsubaaki 
leaves broad, flower scarlet, 

Single flowered, 

Double flowered. 

CannOf Indian shot or caiina- 
corous, 

Indian broad>leaved, 

Indian striped-leaved, 

Indian yellow. 

Narrow-leaved, 

Glaucous-leaved . 

CaneUa Cinnamomeat or cinnamon. 
—(See Laurus), 

Capparis, caper tree, 

Thorny, 

Arborescent. 

Capsicum fruticensCf or shrubby 
berberry capsicum. 

Carica, or papaw. 

(Papaya)^ or Indian papaw, 
melon-like fruited, leaves sinuated. 
(Posoposa\ or pear-fruited leaves 
entire. 

Caryota urenSt or stinging date- 
bearing palm. 

Cassia y wild senna. 

{Fistula) f flstular or purging 
cassia of Alexandria, 

Biflorous, or two-flowered, 
Ligustrine, or privet-leaved, 
Bicapsular, or two-capsuled, ^ 
Tenui -podded, 

Plane-podded, 

Mimosa^like of Ceylon. 

Cassitha jiUformis, or thread-form 
cassytha. 

Catesbea spinosa, thorny catesbea, 
or lily thorn. 

Casuarina equisetifolia, or winter 
horse-tail-leaved Tinian pine. 
Cedrela odarata, odorous Barbadoe i 
cedar. 

Csrbera, ' 

{Manghas) lactifera, milk-tree or 
spear-leaved cerbera. 

{Ahouai major)^ or ovate-leave|I 
cerbera. 

Cestrum^ l^astard jasmine, ^ 
Diurnal, or day-smelling. 
Nocturnal, or nighb-smelling. 
Cerapegia candelabrum^ or chande- 
lier ceropegia. 


Chamerops humilis^ or dwai'f-palm, 
or palmetto. 

Mild or prickless. 

Chironia, 

Shrubby, large red flowered, 
Bacciferous, or berry - bearing 
shrubby, 

Lacerated, or rent chironia. 

Chrysophyllum gold leaf, or starapple. 
{Canito), star-apple, or Indian 
damson-tree, 

Golden-leaved star-apple, 

Glabrous or smooth-leaved. 

Cissus, wild grape. 

Heart-leaved, 

Acid, trifoliate, oblong-leaved. 

Cinchona officinalis^ ollicinal cin- 
chona, or Peruvian bark. 

Cytharexylon, or sidele wood, 
Cinereous, or white-barked, 
Caudated, or tailed-spiked. 

Clay ton iOf 

Virginian linear-leaved, 
(Portulacaria), or purslane-leaved 
claytonia. 

Clusi'a Jiavay or yellow JamaiiTi 
balsam tree. 

Clitoniaternatea (fernated), or wing- . 
leaved blue clitoria, 

CocolobUf sea-side grape. 

{Uvifera litorea), or grape-bearing 
sea-side cocoloba, 

Rubescent, or blushing cocoloba. 
Punctated, or dotted fruited. 

Cocos nucxfcra^ nut-bearing cocqs^ 
or cocoa nut-tree. 

Coffea Arabica, or Arabian coflee 
tree, 

Broad-leaved. 

Ckyrnjnelina Africanay African trail- 
ing commelina. 

Coix Lachryma Jobi, or Job’s tears. 

Copai/era officinalis^ or oflicinal bal- 
sam of capivi tree. 

Cordia Sebestena (Sebestena), or lig- 
num aloes, 

Comufia pyramidalis, or pyramidal 
blue comuti. 

Corypka umbracuUferay or umbre- 
liferous palm. 

Costus Arabicus, or Arabian costus. 

Cotykdmy or uavel^wort, 
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Orbicular-leaved, 

Hemispherical^ or half-globular- 
leaved. 

Crecentia Cujete (jCujets\ or cala^ 
basil tree. 

Vrinum, or lily asphodel, 

Broad plane-leaved,^ 

Asiatic carinated-leaved, 

African sublanceolate, plane-leaved, 
American introrsed-flowered. 
Long-leaved, 

Ceylon striped-flowered, 

t ndnlous-flowered. 
mda^ lesser orpine, 

Perfoliated cornate-leaved, or 
Jacob’s ladder. 

Cultrated, or knife-leaved, 
Quadrated, or whip-cord crassula. 
Orbicular crassula. 

Pellucid crassula. 

Scabious, or rough-stalked. 
Crotalaria (Crotalaria)^ 
Laburnum-leaved, 

Chinese oval-leaved, 

Jamaica crotolaria, 

Croton^ tallow-tree, 

Scbeserous, or tallow-bearing cro- 
ton, or Chinese tallow-tree, 
{CascariUa)y or sweet-scented 
croton, 

Glabellous, or smooth ovate- 
leaved. 

Maple-leaved. 

Curcuma^ turmeric, 

Round-rooted, 

Lung-rooted. 

Cycasj sago palm, 

Circinated tree sago palm, broad- 
leaved, 

Guinea sago palm. 

Cyclamen Jndicum, or Indian cy- 
clamen ; with the limb of the 
corolla or flower nodding. 
Cynanchum^ or American scam- 
moriy, hairy American cleft- 
barked, 

Siiberous, or cork -barked, 
Viminalous, or osier-twigged 
clim]|ing. 

Cytissibs, • 

{jCajau), or American pigeon-pea 
or Indian soft hoary-leaved cytisus. 


Surinam cytisus. 

Cynosurue Indicus, or Indian cyno- 
surus. 


DAPHNE Jndica, or Indian spurge 
laurel. 

Delimasarmentoza, or sarment 
shooting Ceylon delima, 

Dais cotinifolia^ Venice sumacli^ 
leaved dais. 

Dioscorioy 

Sativous, or cultivated dioscorio, or 
West India yam. 

Bulb-bearing stalked, or round- 
rooted West India yam. 

The large fleshy roots and bulbs of 
those plants ai*e used as a soit of 
bread in the West Indies, and for 
which the plants are cultivated in 
great abundance in that hot 
country. 

Dracenoj dragon-tree, 

{Draco arhor)^ or true dragon tree, 
Ensifoliate, or sword-leaved, 
Erect-leaved, 

Ferraceous, or irony dracena, or 
Chinese iron tree, 

Terminal herbaceous dracena. 
DretconUum, or dragons, 

Spinous Ceylcn dragons, narrow- 
leaved, 

Pertused, or pierced-leaved Ame- 
rican dragons. 

Vurantaj or castorea, 

Plumiers contorted American 
duranta, 

{Elisict), or erect Jamaica duranta. 

E 

EHRETIA, or bastard cherry, 
Tinus-leaved Jamaica ehretia, 
{Bourreria^y or ovate entire-leaved 
Jamaica ehretia, 

Eckites, or Jamaica dogVbane, 
Suberect spike-flowering echites, 
Umbellate flowering climbing 
echites. * 

Eleocarpus serrata, or sawed spear- 
leaved eleocarpus, 
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ElephantopuSf elephant’s foot. 
Scabrous, or rough eh^ihantopus, 
Hoaiy elephantopus. 

Erigeron fetidurriy or stinking lancc 
liLiear>luaved erigeron. 

ErgihrinUf coral tree. • 

(fiorallodendron), or coral-tree, 
Herbaceous dwarf coral-tree, long 
scarlet-spiked, 

Pi elated, or painted coral-tree, 
prickly-leaved, 

Eugenia^ pomme-rosc, 

(Jainbos)y or VYest India pomme- 
rose; peduncles branching, ter- 
minal, 

Malaccan East Indian pomme- 
rose ; peduncles branching, la- 
teral. 

Euphorbia^ spurge, 

Antiets’ triangxilar-stalked, 

Canary subqiiadrangular spurge, 
Othcinal multangular spurge, 
Cotinifoliate, or Venice sumach- 
leaved, 

Nerifoliate, or oleander-leaved, 

( Tithymaloides padifolia^ or padus- 
leaved tithymaloide spurge, 
Tithymaloidcs myrtifolia)^ or 
myrtle - leaved tithymaloide 
spurge, 

Mauritanian slu-ubby Afjican 

spurge, 

Mamillary-tubercled euphorbia, 
Cereus-formed spurge, 

Heptagonal, or seven-angled 

spurge, 

{TirucaUi), or Indian shrubby 
spurge, 

Viminalous, or osier-twigged 

spurge. 

F 


F AGAR A, iron-wood tree, 
{Pterota, or emarginated-leaved 
fagara. 

^Tragodes), or prickly-folioled, « 
(Piperita), Japan pepjjpr, or 
notched-ifolioled fagara. 

Ferraria undulata, or undulated 
Cape starry iris. 


Ficus, fig tree, 

Sacred, or poplar-leaved fig, 
Racemosed or cluster-fruited, 
Bengal rooting stalked, 

Dwarf creeping stalked, 
Nymphe-leaved. 

(Sycamoi'us), sycamore mulberry- 
leaved, or Pharaoh’s fig. 

Indian radicant-branched, 

Benjamin fig. 

Fritillaria, 

(Regia Corona regalis), or roy;*i 
crown fritillaria ; a crown of tuf^^ 
leaves above the flowers, 

Dwarf royal crown, round- 
leaved. 

G 


GARDINIA Jlorida, flowery gar- 
dinia, or cape jasmine, 
Single-flowered, 

Double-floweri cl. 

Oenipa Americana, or American 
genipa, or jaiiipha. 

Gesfiera tomentosa, or hoaiy-]eav(‘(l 
gesnera. 

Gera?iium, 

Tristous, or sorrow'ful nigl»t-^ 
flowering, or anemone-leaved 
geranium, 

Lobated-leaved, 

Pinnatifld-leaved, 

Shaggy-leaved, 

Prolific myrrh-leaved, 
Pinnated-leaved, 

Long-leaved, 

Sorrel-leaved, 

Aurited, or ear-leaved. 
Orbicular-leaved, 

Carnose, or fleshy jointed, * 
Lanceolate, or spear-leaved, 
CordifoliuHrt, or heart-leaved, 
Trigonal stalked. 

Roseum odoratum, or rose odour, 
Levigated, or polished smooth- 
leaved. 

the above geraniums 
will also succeed amon]; tlio 
greeVi-hduse plants. 

Gladiolus, or sword lily, 
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Sjiiked flowered, single-stalked, 
Tristous, or soriowful-Jiko hell- 
flowered, 

Narrow, linear-leaved. 

Plicated, or foldt^d sword-leaved, 
Cloriosa superba, or superb lily. 
(Jouypium, or cotton-tree, 

Arboreus, or cottori-tiee, with a 
shrubby stem ; leaves pal- 
mated, 

liarbadoes, shrubby cotton, leaves 
tree lobed. 

(jojj^hrena perennis^ or perennial 
pobe amarantlius. 

Oirwia orientalis^ oriental, or east- 
ern grewia. 

Guaiavumy or lignum vib'c, 

Odicial, two paired folioled, 
{Sanvtum)y or holy-w'ood tree, 
leaves many-paired obtuse, 
African acute folioled, many- 
paired, or myrtle-leaved. 

Gurdimia decaiidna, ten male, or 
ten stamined (lordonia. 

Guarea trichUoidesy or trichilia-like, 
bj'anching flowered guarea. 
Gnctiarda speciosay or specious 
guettai'da from Java and Ja- 
maica ; leaves most large ovate 
roundish, flowers long seven 
parted. 

Gnilunduia (bonduc), or nickar 
tree, 

(Bonduc vulgare)y or common 
bonduc or nickar tree, 
(BonduccUa)y or little bonduc, or 
nickar tree, 

(Muringa Zelanicu), or Ceylon 
moringa, 

Lacerated, or, rending nickar-tree. 


H 


HEMAMTIIUS, or blood flower, 
Scarlet African blood flower, 
Puniceous, or red purple heman- 
thus or spotted stalked, 

Ciliated #javed purple, 

Villous blocKl-flower, 


Carinated, or kceled-leaved. 

Henituxylum CampecUanuni (Cam^ 
pechianurrt) or logwood. 

Hedysarum, French honeysuckle, 
Styrax-leaved, 

A mentaceous-flowered, 

Moving plant. 

Helicterisy or screw-tree, 

(Isora)y or contorted-fruited lie- 
licteris, or common screw- tree. 

Heliocarpus Americana, or Ameri- 
can mulberry-leaved heliocarpus 
of Vera Cruz. 

Heliotropium Peruvianum, or Pe- 
ruvian many spiked, sweet turi»- 
sole. 

Hemandiasonora, sonorous, or 
whistling hernandia, called 
Jack in a box*, the wind blow- 
ing in the large hollow seed 
capsule makes a sonorous wiustling 
noise. 

Hibiscus y Syrian mallow, 
(Malvaviscus)y or viscous Indian 
tree mallow, 

Poplar-leaved hibiscus, 

Lime tree-leaved, 

Fig palmatcd-leaved, 

(Rosa Sinensis)y or rose of China, 
Mutable, or changeable rose of 
China; Flos horariusy or flower 
of an hour, 

(Abelmoschus), musk flower, or 
musky seeded hybiscus. 
(Sabdariffa), or cut, three parted, 
and entire-leaved hibiscus, 

IlippomafiCy or manchineel tree. 
(Mancinella)y or common man- 
chi neel tjee, ovate-leaved, 
Biglatidular, oblong-leaved. 

Hura crepitans^ crepitant or crack- 
ling hura, or sand-box tree, seed 
capsules bursting with a loud 
explosion, and Avhich being large, 
of many compartments, are used 
in the West Indies as sand-boxes 
for writing-desks. 

Hymsnea Courbarily (Courbartl 
li^y two-leaved courbaril, locust, 
or elemiVee* 
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• Jf A'f ROPHA, French physic-nut, 
Multifld, smooth-leaVed, 

^Cmcas)^ or heart angular-leaved 
Jatropha, 

Stinging palmated-leaved. 
[{Manihot)f or esculent palmated 
' Jairopliai called* cassada, or 
cassava*; the root being pre- 
pared into bread in the West 
Indies, 

Gossypium-leaved jatropha, 
Illecebruvn lanatum^ or woolly-leaved 
lllerehrum. 

Ulidum F/oridanum, Floridan starry 
aniseed tree. 

Indigoferc^^ indigo, 

Tiactorine, or dying, greater 
indigo; 

< Hirsute, or shaggywpodded, 
^cajactent, or climbing, 

. Argenteous, or silvery. 

‘ifussienn^ repem, or creeping jus- 
siiena, 


'JusticMf Malabar nut, 

{Echolium)j or reflexed flowered 
' justicia, 

; ’*lHyssop-leaved justicia, 

^^ictated, or painted justicu, with 
inflated ciiaps of the corolla. 
Jjeora, American jasmine, 

Scarlet flowering, oval-leaved; 
Scarlet flowering, ovate-lance- 
leaved, 

American three-leaved Jamaica. 


K 


KJ^MPFERIA Oalanga{Oalanga)f 
or ovate-leaved galangale. 

L 


LA6ERSTEM1A Jndica, or In- 
dian lagerstemia; leaves oblong 
alternate. 


LantarM, American viburnum, in- 
volucated-leaved umbelled, 
{Camara), or leafless umbelled 
lantana, 

Acnleated, or prickly lantana, 
Trifoliate, or three-leaved. 
Smooth-leaved. 

Laurus, bay-tree, 

{Cinnamomum), or cinnamon-tree, 
or Ceylon bay, 

Fetant or stinking bay, 

{Caasia), or ever-flowering bastard 
cinnamon. 

{Persea Americana), or par- 
fniited American bay, called al- 
ligator pear, 

Chinese bay. 

Lechea, 

Crispated, or waved-jointed 
stalked, 

Equal round stalked. 

Ijechea major, greater lechea, 
himodorum tulerosum, or tuberous- 
rooted purple limodorum ; or 
American helleborine, 

Lobelia, or cardinal flower, 

Long flowered, 

Coronopus-Ieaved. 

Lotus Jacobeus, or Jacobean black 
lotus, or bird’s foot trefoil. 
Lychnis coednea, or scarlet Chinese 
campion, or lychnis. 

Ludwegia ovata, or ovate-leaved 
ludwegia. 


M 


MALPIGHIA, Barhadoes cherry. 
Smooth-leaved,, 

Glossy shining-leaved, 
Stinging-leaved, 

Punica-leaved, 

Verbascum-leaved. 

Malva Capeiisis, or Cape mallow. 

Mammea Americana, or American 
mammee apple, 

Mdngi/era Indica, or Indian man- 
goe-tree. 

Maronta, or Indian floweiing reed, 
AVundinaceous, or reedy maronta, 
or common India flowering reed, 
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(Galnnga)j Indian galangale, or 
Indian arrow-root. 

Martynia perennis, or perennial 
maitynia. 

Melastorna holocericea, or velvety 
silk-loavod melastoina. 

Mesua fcrrea^ iron niesua, or In- 
dian rose chestnut. 

Miihelia Ckampnm {Champacn), or 
sweet-scented yellow michelia. 
Mhnosay sensitive plant, and acacia 
(sensitiva), or sensitive plant, 
leaves conjugate pinnated, 
Pudicous, or modest, sensitive, or 
humble plant ; leaves subdigitated, 
pinnated, 

V’’ivaceous sensitive plant, stem 
herbaceous^ 

Pigra, or slow bastard sensitive 
plant, 

Pernambuean sensitive plant, 
Plenated, or double-flowered an- 
nual sensitive plant, 

Punctuated, or dotted-stalkcd mi- 
mosa, 

Virgated, or twiggy mimosa, 
Nilotic Egyptian mimosa, or gum 
arabic^ 

Arboro*, or tree Indian acacia, 
Cornigerous, or horn-bearing 
acacia, 

1 1 orrid-tborned acaci a, 

Tamai iiul-leaved acacia, 
Lati-siliqnose, or broad podded, 
Fariiesian Indian acacia, gazia, or 
sponge tn>e, 

Broad-leaved acacia, 

{Lub6cck)y or colutea-leaved Egyp- 
tian acacia, 

{Unguis calt)^ or cat-claw podded 
mimosa, 

Vague* doAvny-leaved mimosa, 
l^^^egrine American mimosa, 
(ilaucous, or sea-green leaved, 
Purple flowejcd acacia. 

{^Fntsia)y or Madras angular- 
stalked acacia. 

Circinal podded mimosa. 

Murray a^ixoticuy exotic murraya. 
Musuy plantain tree, and bananaf 
Paradisian musa, tree of paradise, 
or evergreen plantain tree, 


Sapient deciduous plantain tree,- 
or banana. 

Morea, 

Vegetaccous channellcd-leaved, 
Rushy awl-leaved. 

Myrtus, myrtle tree, 

Ceylon-odorous myrtle, 

{Pimento), Jamaica all-spice, «r 
long-leavcd myrtle. 

Round-leaved, 

Diecous, or two-liouse myrtle. 
Munchausia spaciosa, or specious 
flowering ^uiichausia, oblong 
ovate-leaved. 

N 


NYCTANTIIES, Arabian Jas- 
mine, 

{Sambac), orange^leaved nyctan- 
tiles, or Arabian jasmine, 

Single flowered, 

Double flowered. 

Large double, or grand duke of 
Tuscany’s, 

Striped Arabian jasmine, 
{ylrbortristis), or sorrowful tree. 

O 


OLEA odoratissimay most odorous 
Chinese olive, 

Ophioxylum seipeniinum, or serpen- 
tined opiiioxylum. 

Origanum Egyptiacumy or Egyptian 
inarjoJam. 

Oxaiisy or vvood-sorrel, 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

{Pes caprcb), goat’s foot, or umbel- 
liferous wood-sorrel, ^ 

Versicolorate, or various coloured 
flowering, 

Incarnate flowered. 

P 

PANCRATIUM, or sea daflbdil, 
Ceylon, one flowered, with petals 
reflexed, 

S 


o 
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Monican two-flowered, 

Caribbean, many-flowored, 
Amboina, broad-leaved, many- 
flowered, 

(Calpense), or Gibraltarian. 
ParJtinsonia aciikata^ or prickly 
American Parkinsonia, minute 
leaved. 

PassiJloTa, or passion flower, 
Serrated undivided-leaved, 
Apple-fruited, undivided-leaved, 
Laiirifoliated, or bay-leaved, 
{Murucuja)y or lunated-leaved, 
Quad rangular-stalked, 
Holoscriceous, or silky-leaved. 
Punctated, or dotted-leaved, ‘ 
Fetid, or stinking hairy, 

Suberous, or cork barked, 

Red flowered, 

Pedated, or foot-shape-leaved. 
Minima, or least flowered, 
Vespertilious, or bat- winged, 
Normaline, emarginated-leaved, 

0 apsular-frui ie d . 

Patagonula Americana y or Ameri- 
can patagoimla, with serrated and 
entire leaves, 

Paulinia, 

Bai'badoes paulinia, 

Asiatic prickly-stalked, 

{Curura)y or wedge-folioled, 
Curassoan, ovate foliolcd. 
Pentapetes Phenicia, or scarlet In- 
dian vervain mallow. 

Petiveria, Guinea-hen weed, 
Alliaceous, or garlic-scented, 
Octandrous, or eight male flowered 
Pheniaf daciplifera, or date-bearing 
palm. 

Phyjlanthus, or .sea-side laurel, 
{Epiphyllanthns), or floriferous - 
lej^ved phyllanthus, 

Grandifoliate, or great-J[eaved, 
{Emhlicc^y or pinnated-leaved, 
berriod-fi'uited phyllanthus, 
{Nirurt)y or herbaceous upright 
Phyllanthus, y 

Madeira spatarian wedg^-leaved. 
Phyxaliff or alkekengi, winter 
cherry, 

Curassoan, hoary-leaved winter 
lihcrry, 


Viscoiis-fruited of Bonaria, 
Peruvian. 

Phytolacca dieciay diecious flowered 
or two house shrubby phytolacca, 
or tree American nightshade. 
Piper, pepper, 

Reticulated, or netted-leaved, 
(A77wlaya), or long-spiked Jamaica 
pepper, 

Obtuse-leaved, 

Migrum, or black round pepper, 
{^Malamari), or high-nerved-leavi <1 
pepper. 

Vereirillatc-leavcd. 

Piscidia Erytkryna (JUrithrynn), or 
bastard coral tree, or Jamaica 
dogwood. 

Pisonia aculcata, prickly pisonia, or 
fingrigo. 

PlumhagOy or lead-wort, 

Ceylon, tiliform-stalked, 

Scandent, or climbing-stalked 
American. 

Plmnei'ia, West India jasmine. 

Red plumeria, ovate oblong-leaved 
White spear-leaved, 

Obtuse-leaved, sno\\y. 

Poinciuna, Barbadoes flo^r fence, 
Pulchcrrimous, or most beantifui 
poinciana; spines paired, 

Chinese sj)ineless, 

Bijugated- leaved purple ; spines 
single, 

Elated, or till spineless. 
Folypodium, polypody, 

Aureous, or golden, 

Auriculated, or eared, 

Trifoliate, or three-leaved, 
Diflused, or spreading. 

Portulaca Anacampserosy or lesser 
house-leek shrubby purslane. 
PortlandUiy 

Grandiflorous, or great flowered, 
hexaudrious, or six male flowered. 
Pisidiumy gnava, 

Pyriferous, or pear-bearing, 
Maliferous, or ap})lc-bearing, 
Vittated, or ribband pisidium. 
PlcrocarpuSy 
P^.ygonum-like, 

Aphyllous, or leafless. 

PkriSy fej n. 
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Caudated, or long-tailed, 
Lineated-leaved Domingo fern. 

11 


RANDIA, or American box-thom. 

Mild or thornless round-leaved. 

Acnlcated or prickly. 

Rauvoljia nitida, or glossy smooth 
four-leaved rauvolfia. 

Rivinia^ 

Humble or dwarf rivinia, 

Canescent or hoary white-leaved 
red-beriit d, 

Octandrious, or eight male flowered. 

Rondelvtia Amaricanaf or American 
spear-leaved roudeletia, 

Odorous rondeletia. 

S 


SACCHARUM, sugar cane, 
Officinal, or common sugar cane, 
flowers panicled, 

Spiked-flowered saccharum. 

SapinduSi soap-berry, 

(Saponaria), or common soap- 
berry, leaves impar pinnated, 
Spinose, abrupt pinnated. 

SeneciOf groundsel, 

{Pseudo China), or bastardy yel- 
low China root. 

Si da, Indian-mallow, 

Cordifoliate, or hearted-leaved, 
Rhombous-leaved, 

{Abutilon), or roundish heart- 
leaved sida. 

Sideroxylon, iron wood, 

Inermous, or thornless Ethiopian, 
Spinose, or thorny Malabarian. 

Solanwn, nightshade, 
Verbascum-leaved American, 
Guinea dark green-leaved, 
Quercus-leaved of Peru, 

Sodom African nightsliade> or 
apple of Sodom, ^ 

Igneow or fiery red spined, 
Sanctous or holy night-shade of 
Palestine, 

Indian pear-fruited. 


Tomentose, or hoary powdered 
leaved, 

Bonarian tree nightshade, large 
golden fruited, 

Campeachy echinated nightshade; 

the calyx hedge hogged, 

Feroceous prickly Malabar night- 
shade, 

{Solatium Guincense), or black 
Guinea nightshade ; large black 
cheriy-fruited. 

Sophora, silvery colutea. 

Tomentose, silvery-leaved of Cey- 
lon. 

Biflorous, or two-flowered Ethio- 
pian sophora, 

Lupiiioides lupine-like sophora, of 
Kamstchatka, 

Cape sophora, 

White flowered, 

Occidental American sophora. 
Spondius, American plum. 

Yellow American plum, glossy 
leaved, 

{Myrohalanus), great American 
plum ; leaves shining, sharp 
pointed, 

{Momhin), or black American 
plum. 

Stapelia, 

Ilirsuted upright branching stape- 
lia„with beautiful fringed flowers, 
Variegated spreading branched, 
Mammillaiy warted stapelia. 
Sterculia (dirt wood), or Ceylon nut 
fetid or stinking. 

Swietenia Mohagani, {Mahogani) 
or mahogany tree, leaves pin- 
nated impar. 

T 

TAMARINDUS ludiims, fndito 
tamarind tree, pinnated hairy 
leaves. 

Theohroma, chocolate nut tree, 
{Cacao), or common chocolate nut 
tree, leaves entire, 

{GuaztMia), or sawed-leayed theo- 
broma, 

Angustous heart-leaved China theiv 
broma. 
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Tourne/ortiaf 

Sawed ovate-leaved American, 
Cymose spiked of Jamaica, leaves 
naked, 

Voliibilato climbing Tournefortia, 
Most.fetid Mexican Tournefortia, 
Diffused branching, 

Undershrubby Jamaica Tourne- 
foitiii. 

Triwhphetta Lappula {Jjappnld)^ or 
burry prickly-f’ruited ti iumplietta. 

Tropeoluin via jus ^ (jlore jdeno), or 
major double nasturtium. 

Tidbagia CapensiSf Cape tulbagia. 

Taberne montana curifolia, citron- 
leaved taberiie montana. 

Thumbergia spcciosa^ or specious 
flowered thumbergia. 

Turnera ulmifoUaj elin-leaved tur- 
iiera. . 

V 


VINCA (Pervinca), or peri- 
winkle, 

Ko^e periwinkle of Madagascar, 
White flowered, 
fiuliaii hairy-leaved, 

Folkauieria^ 


Aculeated, or prickly volkamcria 
spines at the rudiments of the 
petioles, 

Unaimed or spineless branched. 

W 


TPacken dorsia, 

Thyrse -flowering, or single-soaped. 
Panicle-flower i ng, many-scape d , 
frinterana, or winter's bark, 
{Canella)j oblong-leaved cauella, 
winter’s bark, or wild cinnarnou, 
Aromatic winter’s bark. 

X 


XYLOPHYLLA longifolia, or 
long-leaved love flower, 

Latifolius, or broad-leaved. 

Z 


Zamia piimila^ dwarf rigid-leuvo<l 
zamia, 

Thorny-leaved. 



APPENDIX. 


PREFACE. 

This Appendix is intended to supply the deficiencies of Aber- 
cromby, or to state the improvements since his time, in regard 
to the forcing of the most important of the hot-house fruits. 
In the forcing of peaches, cherries, and similar stone-fruits, but 
especially of ' grapes, and still more especially of pines, great 
improvements have of late years been introduced. The de- 
scription of these improvements is evidently a desideratum. A 
concise sketch of them has been therefore attempted here. 

For a considerable number of these improvements, as having 
been suggested to him in the course of his own practice, the 
Editor is alone responsible. Some have been brought under 
his notice in the practice of others. Particularly in regard to 
the forcing of Pines, he feels called on to state, that the follow- 
ing directions are the substance of notes taken by him in the 
Royal Forcing Gardens, Kensington, where he had the advan- 
tage of seeing the practice for several years under Mr Aiton, 
and his very intelligent foreman, Mr Plimley. The rates of 
temperature prescribed for the Pines, may excite surprise, and 
may be thought extremely high ; but he has to reply, that 
they are, if any thing, below those employed in the Kensington 
Gardens, and that he has no where else seen Pines grown to 
greater advantage, or to more perfection. 
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FORCING PINES. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Those who have excelled in the cultivation of pines seem to agree that 
three distinct compartments are necessary, namely, one for crowns and 
buckers, one for succession plants, and a third for plants in a more ad- 
vanced stage of growth to mature their fruit. 

The necessity for these ditierent pits or houses arises from the plants 
requiring ditierent modes of treatment, and particularly diflercnt degrees 
of temperature, at their didcrent stages of growth. 

It is the decided opinion of the most celebrated cultivators, that a bot- 
tom heat is essentially necessary to the cultivation of this esteemed fmit. 
Attempts to cultivate pines without bottom heat have been made by Mr 
Knight and others, but generally, we believe, with little success. 

Of all the means for producing the mild bottom heat required, we con- 
sider old tan, oak, or other tree leaves still to be the best. In prepar- 
ing the tan, it should be thrown together into an open shade, or into a 
round heap out of doors, and frequently turned over, that it may be 
thoroughly fermented and nearly half-rotten, before putting it into a new 
pit. When this process is properly attended to, it will produce the 
required heat, and avert the danger of overheating. 

When shifting the plants, or at all times when the heat requires to be 
increased, add each time, of new tan, from about one eighth to one half of 
the whole, as may appear necessary. In putting in the new tan, trench or 
turn over the old from the bottom of the pit, and mix the old and new 
to'^ether, turning up twelve or fifteen inches of the old to the surface in, 
which to plunge the pots again. When the old tan becomes much decayed 
and reduced to mould, it will then require to be sifted, and the small 
thrown o\it. The necessity for stirring up from the bottom may, however, 
be delayed for a few weeks, by carefully raking off a few inches of the 
surface, without disturbing the pots, and filling up the space to the full 
iieight of the pots with a coat of fresh tan. This mode is particularly 
necessary in severe weather, when not convenient to have the plants re- 
moved for turning oyer the wiiole, and more particularly when the plants 
are in their last stage of cult^ation ; that is, when the fruit is swelling 
off. '^ftieir roots will then generally be foun;^ to have got through the 
holes in the bottom of the> pots, and to have extended tfieinselves 
amongst the decayed tan, and should not be disturbed if possible. In 
houses and pits which are heated by flues, the tan will be found sometimes 
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to become too dry, particularly nearest to the hottest part of the flues. 
In this case, water must be applied over the tan. A line moist heat will 
thus be produced, at all times most desirable in pine houses. 

Wo may observe that where tan is not easily jiroeurcd, oak and other 
tree leaves are equally good. Indeed, we rather prefer oak leaves to tan. 
But neither should be introduced into the pits in large quantities, until 
they have been properly fermented. When leaves are used, they require 
to be well trodden down, in order that they may not subside too much 
afterwards. They must also be kept moderately moist. When the pits 
are filled with leaves it is desirable to have at least a few inches of decayed 
tan or leaves upon the surface. This is at once better adapted for agree- 
ably plunging the pots, and will be found to adhere more closi ly round the 
pots than the undecayed leaves alone. We have always found tlie heat 
produced from well prepared leaves more sw«>et and agreeable than that 
produced from tan, and fully as lasting ; and when the roots of the plants 
iiave penetrated tlirough the bottom of the pots, as observed above, we 
find that they run still more freely among half decayed leaves tiian in tan. 

When plants are shifted for the last time, it is partieiilarly neeessaiy 
that the pit in which they are to be placed should be well prepared, in 
order that a proper dcgicc of heat may be continued by top dressing, as 
above, till the fruit be ripe. We would always prefer good oak leaves for 
this stage of their culture. 


JANUARY. 

NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

Under this head are to be considered suckers and crowns which have 
been taken from the plants or 'fruit in the course of the jireceding summer 
or autumn, and potted, or w'hich is done with the greater part, planted 
into a pit or wooden frame for the purpose, among decayed tan or leaves. 

The principal thing to be attended to at this season, is the temperature. 
During the night it should be kept as near flO" as possible. During sun- 
shine, it may be permitted to rise to 65*^, or even to 70", especially when 
air is admitted, which sliould be freely given every fine day. Apply 
sufficient linings to the w’ooden frames, wlien the heat is kept up by means 
of dung and tan only. Cover the lights carefully with mats every night. 
When the weather is severe ami frosty, add to this a covering of diy hay or 
straw. The coverings sliould be put on about sunset, and removed soon 
after sunrise, except in cases of extremely severe weather. Tlie utility 
of this must, we think, be obvious to every one, as it is certainly a 
much more rational practice to shut out the cold, than to force in artificial 
heat to keep up the temperature to the required degree. 

SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

The plants occupying this department ar«f principally crowns and suckers 
taken from the fruit or plant at an earlier period of the preceding summer 
than the nursing plants, potted and brought into frames, or flued pits, in 
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the month of July, or beginning of August, and shifted, most of them, in 
the month of September. 

In regard to these also, the chief thing to be attended to is the temper- 
ature. It should not now be allowed to exceed 60® during the night, and 
air may be admitted freely every fine day when it rises above 65®. Water 
should be given but very sparingly, and to the roots only at this season. 
It should never be used at a lower degree of temperature than that of the 
pits or house. 


FllUITING PINE PLANTS. 

Here also the temperature is of essential importance. It should be 
kept steadily at from 60®, to 65^, as it is more desirable for general pur- 
poses that the plants should not start into fruit till the middle or end of 
next month. Some sorts, however, are found to swell tolerably well 
during winter; the Jamaica, in particular. At no time is assistance more 
necessary than when the fruit first appears ; especially in one particular, 
the preservation of a proper bottom heat. For, notwithstanding the air of 
the house is kept sufficiently warm by the flues, yet, if the plants be not 
carefully preserved in a brisk bottom heat, they will be checked in their 
first growth, and will be much inferior in size to what they would other- 
wise be. Such, therefore, as arc in fruit, should be kept as deep in the 
bed as ])ossible, especially when the temperature of the house cannot be 
k(*pt sulliciently high for them, witliout sacrificing the remainder, whose 
general crop it may he desirable to delay till a later season. The heat of 
the bark-bod should also be carefully kept up, wlieu declining, by the mode 
of top-dressing recommended in the general remarks ; or, when a more 
general change of the tan becomes necessaiy, by taking up the pots, remov- 
ing from the surface and sides such bark as may be much decayed, filling 
up with new bark, mixing all well together by forking the wh-tle up from 
the bottom, then replunging the pots to their rims, as before. Let the 
fires be made regularly cveiy morning and evening, guarding es^iecially 
against excess of temperature, by a thermonneter placed in the hut-house. 

Water should be given the plants once a week or fortnight, or as it may 
seem necessary. It should be given very moderately at this season, and 
as little as possible to the heart or leaves. For watering the jiines and 
other plants in the house, a long tin pipe is eligible, having three joints, by 
which it may be lengthened or shortened as convenient; and a funnel at 
the largest end for receiving the water. By this the water may be con- 
veyed to the pots in any part of the bed with the greater exactness, and 
without being poured upon the heart or leaves of the plants. For w atering 
the difiereiit sorts of plants, soft water is to be preferred, the cold chill 
being previously taken off’, by keeping it in a tub or cistern, conveniently 
attached to the hot-liousc. All the tender exotics should be watered as 
often as required ; tlie woody kinds often ; the succulent tribe more seldom, 
or at least in less quantities at a time. 

They should all bo kept perfectly clean from dust or any sort of foulness. 
If any thing of that kind appear on their ^aves, let the large leaved sort be 
washed with a sponge, the others occasionally watered all over the top. 

FOeCINO VINES. 

Tu£ most celebrated cultivators of this much esteemed fruit, seem te 
2 E 2 
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agree, that the month of February, or beginning of March, is tho best 
time to commence forcing. In many situations, however, where a supply 
is wanted throughout the year, forcing is commenced by the first of No- 
vember, and sometimes sooner; and, notwithstanding the disadvantages, 
grapes are often tlius obtained in good perfection by the month of April, 
Where there are two or more houses, indeed, it will generally be desirable 
to begin forcing one of them by the first of the year. 

The house having been put in order for this purpose, as directed in 
November, the fires should be regularly applied at night, and even a little 
in the day, should the state of the weather require. But the fires should 
be so moderate, that the temperature of the house may not exceed 6lf 
during the night, for the first ten days. Then the temperature should be 
gradually raised to 56”, at which it should remain until evciy bud in the 
house has begun to swell. It should then be gradually raised, so that it 
may be about 60”, when the vines are breaking into leaf. From this time 
it should be gradually increased, so as to reach 70® or 72® by the time the 
vines come into flow'er. 

From the commencement, air should be freely admitted every day, by 
letting down the liglCs or opening ventilators, so that the temperature may 
at no time exceed the fire-heat medium more than eight or hm degrees. 

From the time the forcing is commenced, the syringe or garden engine 
sho\ild be freely applied every day to moisten the shoots and buds. The 
house should be regularly filled with steam every evening after the fires 
are lighted, and when the flues have become sufliciently warm for the 
purpose. A pot or two of water may he placed on the hottest part of the 
flue an hour or two before. This, when sprinkled over the flues, will 
produce steam in greater abundance, than if applied in a cold state. A 
pot of water may also be sprinkled over the flues when the fires are made 
up for the night. This will keep a moist atmosphere during the remainder 
of the night. 

It has been our regular practice, for a number of years, when l)eginning 
to force, to introduce a quantity of unfermentod dung into our early vinery. 
This is built up into a ridge* along the house. Being frequently turned, 
and receiving additions occasionally, it discharges a quantity of steam 
jegularly over tho house, and is generally sufficient to keep it at tho 
required degree of temperature for the first two weeks. Wo consider this 
practice of most essential service to bring away the buds in a strong and 
vigorous state. We may add, that since we adopted the practice, W'e 
have never been troubled with red spider, or any other insects. We 
generally remove tho dung when the vines have pushed a lew eyes of 
young w'ood. 

If the vines are planted on the outside of the house, they should be pro- 
tected by a sufficient quantity of moss wound round their stems with a 
hayhand. 

If not already done, the surface of the border outside should be stirred 
up a little with a fork, and a coating of good moist dung should be laid 
over it to tho depth of six or seven inches. This, indeed, should always 
be done in the beginning of wiiAer, before severe frost sets in. It is of 
much benefit to the viney both protecting their roots from tho fiost, and 
aliording them a supply w nourishment. JThis, indeed, and watering the 
borders with liquid manure, are the only means of supplying the necessary 
licurishmeut ; as digging them, however slightly, would, in most cases, he 
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very injurioii? to the roots. The borders should be well watered with tliu 
djuiniiigs of the dunghill. As much should be given as will penetrate 
fully to the depth of the roots. This may be repeated occasionally during 
the course of tin's, and the two following months. 

FORCING PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

The forcing of peaches and nectarines is in many situations begun in 
December, in order to have ripe fruit in May. Little is to be gained by 
beginning earlier. Hut when there are two or more compartments, it 
is generally desirable to commence forcing a portion about the first of the 
year. 

The house, borders, &c., being in readiness for this purpose, as directed 
in November, a little fire may now be applied every night. This should 
be very moderate for the first two weeks; the temperature of the house not 
to exceed 45"" or 48"" during the night, and air to be freely admitted when 
tlie temperature reaches 55° during the day. Then the temperature 
should he gradually increased, so as to reach 65° by the time that the trees 
cue in flower; giving always abundance of air eveiy fine day when the tem- 
perature exceedsS the fire minimum a few degrees. A regular and steady 
tem[)Grature is of the greatest importance to the success of the trees 
and crop. 

The trees should be regularly syringed every morning, or after tlie house 
is shut up for tlie evening. A little water maybe sprinkled over the flues, 
when the fires are made up for the night, wliich, at this season should not 
he earlier tlian ten o'clock. The borders should be kept moderately moist ; 
but care must be taken not to deluge them with w'ater, otherwise the flower- 
buds will be in danger of lalling olf, and a failure of the crop will be the 
consequence. To avert this danger, instead of syringing with the garden 
engine, wc would recommend Reid's patent engine witli a fine rose. This 
.acts like a dew upoti the branches and buds, and greatly promotes the rise 
ot the sap, and the strength and breaking of the buds. 

The surface of the borders within the house should be fre<j[uently stirred, 
and kept fresh and clean. No part of them should be allowed to become 
dry or hard. This is sometimes apt to happen through inattention, paiti- 
cularly at the part where the flue enters the house. 


FORCING PEACHES AND NECTARINES IN POTS OR BOXES. 

The trees should bo prepared according to the directions given for cher- 
ries and plums. The soil should he ratlier lighter and much richer than 
that recommended for the peach and nectarine borders ; and there should 
ho an abundant supply of liquid manure, to make up in some degree for 
the confined #pacc allotted to the roots in .the pots or boxes. 

Where there is the convenience of a green-house or a conservatoiy, the 
trees may be placed there for two or tiirce weeks before the forcing is com« 
menced in the peach-house. I3eing then?e removed to tlie peach-house, they 
shouhWemain till the fruit is stoned. They m w then be placed in a vinery 
for a few weeks to forward* them till the frint begins to swoti oIT, then 
replaced in the peach-house, or rather in the green-house or consijsrvatory. 
In the greon.hoiise, the fruit appears to fine eflect; and, from the abun- 
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dance of sun and air, it is matured to great advantage; acquiring a peculiar 
richness both of flavo\ir and colour. 

When the fruit is set, the plants should be moderately supplied with 
water. When stoned, the supply of water should be abundant, and the 
surface of the pots should be covered with rotlen dung, which should be 
renewed occasionally. 


FORCING CHERRIES. 

The sorts preferred for forcing are the Mayduke, and sometimes the 
Morelia. 

Plants for the purpose are generally preparing a year or two before forc- 
ing, in the following mode. They should be clioscn young in the nursery, 
or, where many of them are to be forced annually, it may be proper for 
each gardener to propagate his own. Wlieu a year from the bud, 
they should be carefully tied up and potted in pots, tubs, or boxes, of 
size according to their routs, and the strength of the trees, to be afterwards 
shifted into larger pots or boxes, as may seem necessary. The boxes 
should be perforated Avith many holes for the egre'^s of the roots, and the 
purpose of draining. Instead of broken pieces of pets, it is preferable to 
cover the holes Avith pieces of fresh turf. These, Avhile they admit a suffi- 
cient degree of filtration, will not impede the egress of the roots. After 
planting, plunge the plants into a sheltered, but not shaded ])art of the 
garden, in Avhich to remain till ready for forcing. Here supply them 
regulaily with AA'ater, and cover the surface Avith rotten dung, both to pre- 
vent excessive evaporation, and to nourish the trees. Those intended to 
remain in this state of preparation for more tljaii a year, should be taken 
up, after pruning, any time before the beginning of spring, and such of 
their roots as have penetrated into the natural soil should be carefully cut 
off. This, Avhile it will not injure their growth, Avill promote their fruit- 
fulness. A sufficient number of plants should be continually kept in this 
state of preparation ; new supples being always put in the place of tiiose 
removed into the hot-house. These need not always be young trees. 
Many which have been forced one season, may, if in a weak state, be 
taken out of Uie boxes, headed down, dressed about the roots, and planted 
out in a quarter of rich loam, where they will be fit for repotting in a year 
or two. Others, which have not been forced very early, aaiU be in a good 
state for forcing two years successively. Such, however, as do not break 
freely and show symptoms of vigour, should be throAvn away. The same 
rule is applicable to apricots and plums. As to gooseberries and currants, 
they are so easily propagated, end so much better for forcing while young 
than old, it is not worth while to preserve them after bearing a crop in the 
cherry-house. They may be planted in any part of the garden when 
wanted to fill vacancies, or altogether thrown away. 

For receiving them, when i^^ady for forcing, the floor tf the house, 
being generally formed of good rich loam, should be well forked up. The 
roots will thus have freedom to penetrate through the holes in the pots or 
boxes, as, indeed, most probably,* they hav^ already begun to do in the 
natural ground. If this i&the case, rare must be taken in remfwing.them, 
to injure ';he roots as little as possible. They will strike into the floor, 
and derive from it a considerable share of nourishment. Having been 
iMneviously pruned according to the usual mode adopted in the open air. 
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let them be plimgccl a little into the floor, but not too deep; or else, ^vithuut 
plunging, let it suftiee to draw a little of tlie mould of the house round 
them. Stir up the surface of the mould in the boxes or pots, and, if no 
roots intervene, remove a portion, supplying it with some rich loam, and 
covering with an inch or two of rotten dung, which should be fre(iuently 
replaced. 

In arranging those with other plants in the hot-housc, attention should 
be paid to the circumstance, that cherries, plums, and apricots require 
the most light and air. Gooseberries, from their dwarf habit, will take up 
little space, and cause little shade, by being placed in the front line. Cur- 
rants will grow well in a little shade, and may tlierefore occupy the middle, 
so as to be partially under the shade of the larger trees, but not too much 
to endanger the setting of their fruit. 


FEBRUARY. 

NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

Tiik general management of this department is exactly similar to that 
of the preceding month, at least for the lirst two or three weeks, the tem- 
perature being the principal thing to he attended to. As the season 
advances, and becomes milder, with more sunshine, the temperature 
should be gradually increased. Water should also be given more freely; 
and no opportunity should be lost for giving air freely every fine day, to 
strengthen the plants, and prevent them being drawn up in a weak and 
sickly state. 

Towards the end of the month, the crowns or suckers, taken from the 
fruit or plant the preceding summer or autumn, and hitherto remaining 
where planted, in the bark-bed, should now be potted. Their roots, 
which by this time will generally havt; bec’ome of considerable extent, 
should all be pruned within an inch or so of the bottoms of the crowns and 
suckers ; and any decayed leaves about the bottom of the stems should be 
removed. Let them bo potted, tlie suekei's into 32 .sized pots, and the 
crowns, if not very large, into 48’s. Place a small piece of broken pot or 
oyster-shell over the hole in t!io bottom of each pot — over this, a little 
€lean round sand, or some fragments of pots or bricks pounded small — 
then a little of the properly prepared mould. Place the plant at the pro- 
per depth — fill up the pot witli the mould, giving it a gentle beat upon the 
potting benclj, that the mould may settle regularly among the roots, and 
press it regtilarly down with the fingers round the plant, but not very hai’d, 
unless the mould is sufficiently diy. Let the surface then be dressed off 
to tlie depth of half an inch below the margin of the pots, that these may 
hold the necessary supplies of water. , If tlie mould is dry, give a gentle 
watering to settle it about the roots. The bed into which they are to be 
plunged, should be prepared for their reception, by turning the pit over 
from the bottom, and adding such a supply of fresh tan as maybe necessary 
to dtisure a lively heat. Having laid a sufficient quantity of the old tan 
on the surface, plunge the# pots; selecting tne largest plantff for the back 
row, and so on to the front row, which should be occupied by the smallest 
|ilants. In order to prevent the roots from being scorched by too violent 
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a bottom heat, it is a good plan to place a piece of plain tile or slate under 
the bottom of each pot. I'he plants should be placed at such distance 
that their leaves may barely come in contact. If the sun is strong, it will 
be necessary to shade them sliglitly a day or two in the hottest part of the 
day, reducing this by degrees, till the plants strike root, which will 
geiierrally be in the course of eight or ten days. After this, supply regu- 
larly air and water. By this time tlie temperature should be increased to 
65® or 70® during the night, and may be allowed to rise B® or 10® higher, 
by the addition of sun-heat during the day. 

SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

Thk plants occupying this department should now have grown to a con- 
siderable size and strength, and will require to he again shifted towards 
the end of this month, if the weather be line. If well managed, they will 
generally all require to be shifted at the same time. Only some may 
require to be delayed. For the safety and greater convenience of handling 
the plants, as they are taken out of the bed, let the leaves be carefully 
gathered up, and gently tied together with a string of Iresh matting. 

For sucli as are thought to be suflicieutly strong to be forwarded into 
fruit in the course of the summer, have proper sized pots cleaned, arul a 
sufficient quantity of properly prepared mould. Turn the j)lHiits carefully 
out of the pots, with their balls entire. If their roots are much matted 
round the bottoms of the halls, let them be gently loosened and partially 
cut ofl*. Hub a little of the mould oft’ the surface of the balls, and remove 
any decayed leaves. Let the pots be properly drained, as for the nursing 
plants. Plant rather deeper than before. Fill up the space round the 
ball, stirring it gently down with a thin lathe, so that no space .may be left. 
Press the mould down pretty closely with the fingers. Dress oft’ the sur- 
face neatly to the depth of half an inch heJow the margin of the pots, so as 
to leave room for the necessaiy supplies of water. The bed should be 
prepared for receiving them by^ being carefully turned over, and mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of new tan. At this time, it is a good plan to 
plunge the pots only about a half or two-thirds of their depth, and after- 
wards, when the heat begins to decline, to add a top dressing. We would 
always recommend a piece of plain tile or slate to be put under tbe bottom 
of eaidi pot; as thus a stronger degree of bottom heat may be applied, witli 
less danger of scerching the roots. The plants should be arranged accord- 
ing tp their size, in the same way as the nursing plants. Succession plants 
particularly, siiotild never be crowded closely together. It is also of much 
importance now to have them placet! near tlie glass. 

Such of the plants as are not intended to be brought into fruit this 
season, we would recommend to be now shaken out and disrooted, as 
directed for nursing plants ; and put into pots of tiic same size, or even it 
may be a size less. With regard to the temperature, air, and watei*, 
those are to be treated in the same way as the nursing plants. 

FRUITING ^INE PLANTS. 

Particuo^ar attention sli^ild now be paid* to this department, as the 
plants should be beginning to show fruit. Towards the middle of tlw 
month, let the tan or leaf bed be turned over from the bottom, and such a 
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quantity of fresh tan or leaves added, as may be necessary to ensure a 
genial bottom heat. Mix the old and new well together, and turn up 
about fifteen or sixteen inches of the old decayed tan or leaves to the sur- 
face, in which to plunge the pots. Although the plants have been all 
shifted in autumn into pots of the size in which they were intended to 
mature their fruit, it will now, however, be necessary to shift such of them 
again as appear in want of I'oom for their roots. I’urn them carefully out 
of their pots, and remove any decayed leaves, and a little of the decayed 
mould off the surface of the halls; taking care to disturb the roots as 
as little as possible. The pots having been properly drained, let the plants 
be placed rather deeper than before. Fill up the space round the ball with 
the mould, stirring it gently do\vn Avith a thin piece of lathe. Such of the 
plants as appear sickly and do not stand steady in the pots, should also be 
taken out and examined ; and if the roots appear unhealthy or decayed, 
the ball should be considerably or wholly broken down, the unhe^thy 
roots cut oir, and the plants potted again into jiots of the same, or even of 
a less size. Such of the plants a® appear healthy, and have sulBcient 
room for their roots, should only have a little of the decayed mould on the 
surface of the puts gently loosened and removed, and replaced with fresh 
mould. 

The plants having been examined and treated as each appears to require, 
and the bed pre]>ai*ed lor their reception, let the pots ho plunged about two- 
thirds of their depth; a top dressing to be added when the heat begins to 
decline. The distance at whi(!h the plants should be placed, must depend 
upon their size. Good fruiting plants should not have Jess than two feet 
from the centre of one plant to that of another. When they are all 
plunged, and the house neatly done up, and washed out, settle the mould 
about them with a little water, and give them a gentle syringe overhead, 
to wash off any dust from the leaves. The temperature should now be 
gradually increased, so that, by the end of the month, it may be about 70** 
i)r 72’'. But it should be kept from exceeding 80" or 82" from sun-heat, 
by the free admission of air every fine d^y. The paths and Hues of the 
house should have plenty of water spi inkled on them every night, and the 
plants will also require a more copious supply. If the heat of the bed should 
rise rather violently, but not so as to render a removal of the plants neces- 
saiy, the heat may be allowed to escape, and the roots kept from the 
danger of scorching, by loosening and detaching the tan or leaves a little 
round the pots, to the depth of two or three inches. This may be effected 
by means of an iron hook attached to a handle of sufficient length. Two 
or three watch sticks should ahvays be kept thrust iiito the bed, to fully 
the depth of the i)ots, by the frequent examination of which, an experienced 
person can easily ascertain and regulate the temperature of the bed. For 
the less experienced, some recommend a thermometer plunged to the 
depth of the pots, by ivliich to regulate the bottom heat at from 80® to 86®. 

FORCING VINES. 

The directions given for, this department last month, with regard to 
temperature, airing, Avatering, and steaming of the house, should be fol- 
loAved till the vines come <o llowcr. The Temperature shcfild then be 
increased to 72®. Syringing should be discontinued until the fruit 
is set; but the flues and borders of the house should be regularly sprinkled 
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water, in order to preserve a fresh moist atmosphere. Air need not 
be admitted so freely as heretofore and afterwards — only so m'jch as to Keep 
the temperature within due bounds, and with every precaution against 
cutting winds — as vines are found to set their fruit best in a high temper- 
ature and moist atmosphere. We may observe, that thougli we approve 
much of a moist atmosphere, we disapprove of steaming the vines, at least 
to any extent, from the time that the branches begin to be developed. To 
oppress the vines at any time with a rank or an overheated moisture, 
tends to produce a spongy and unhealthy growth. It is too ciistomaiy, 
and cannot be sufliciently reprobated, to produce such a rank and noxious 
moisture by overheated flues. The moisture should at all times be fresh, 
never stagnant, and relieved by a short interval of dry atmosphere once 
a day. 

For some w'eeks after the bunches have shown themselves, they must be 
regularly examined, at least once or twice a week, and pruned. This 
may generally be performed witli the finger and thumb, without using a 
knife. Where the bunches show themselves distinctly, the shoots may be 
stopped at the second eye, or a few' eyes above the fruit, according to the 
space tliat each shoot may have to occupy. iSuch shoots as show no fruit, 
or do not require to be retained for bearing the succeeding season, should 
be rubbed ofl' close to the old wood ; and all ttmdrils as they appear. Thus 
clear the vine of all weak and superfluous shoots, whether springing from 
tlie old or the new wood; so as to throw all the strength and sap into the 
wood retained for succeeding purposes, and to prevent unnecessary shade 
and confusion ; observing to retain the strongest and best formed shoots for 
the production of a crop next season. It is desirable tliat a considerable 
portion of these should not have fruit upon them this season. Let them bo 
tied up to the trellis, as they advance, with strings of fresh matting, allow- 
ing suflicient room in the ties for the swelling of the shoots, and laying 
tiiem in at the distance of from ten to fifteen inches asunder. Such shoots 
as have been stopped will throw out lateral shoots, which must be pinched 
off above their first eye fi'om the ^hoots. 

The best method of training vines, particularly in hot-houses, is to train 
them directly up the loof. This is the best method at once to secure a 
regular supply of bearing wood in every part of the house, and by its regu- 
larity, to avoid confusion. The young shoots of vines should never be 
crowded closely together — it is a practice as injurious as it is common . Let 
them always be placed at such distance, that the rays of the sun may bo 
freely admitted thi'ough the foliage. 

FORClN<> PEACHES. 

The directions given for the peach-house last month having been 
attended to, the trees should be in flower about the end of the first week 
of this month. The temperature should now be kept as steady as possible 
at 55^ during the night ; and air should be admitted as freely as the state 
of the weather will permit during the day, and especially when the temper- 
ature may exceed 60® from sun-he^t, in erd^r to strengthen the blossoms 
and ensure their setting. .When these begin to expand, the syr^|^ging 
should be discontinued unHl the fruit is se\; but the borders and flues 
should be regularly sprinkled with water every night; as it is of the 
greatest importance to the health of the trees, and the success of the crop, 
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particularly at this time, to preserve the atmosphere fresh and moist. As 
soon as the fruit is set, let the engine or syringe be again applied, rather 
softly, for a few days, but with moie force by degrees, to prevent the 
breeding of the red spider, of all others the most troublesome insect to 
almost all sorts of forced plants. If the green fly make its appearaneg, let 
the house be fumigated with tobacco. This, however, should not be done 
while the trees are in flower. The most expeditious method of filling a 
house with tobacco smoke, is by a flowerpot of convenient size, containing 
a small piece of burning charcoal at bottom, filled with tobacco; having a 
small hole in the side near to the bottom, to which to apply a pair of small 
bellows ; and covered with a little damp moss, to which water should be 
applied from time to time, to keep the materials from burning too rapidly. 
By this means one person will fill an ordinary sized house quite full of 
smoke in a few minutes. Wc may add, that we have never found it 
necessary to repeat this more than once the same season. 

When the fruit are as large as garden peas, the trees should be regu- 
larly disbudded ; and if the fruit have set abundantly, it should be partially 
thinned. See dire(;tions for disbudding wall trees in April or May. 

FORCING CHERRIES. 

One of the greatest difliculties in forcing cherries, is their aptitude to 
shed their blossoms without setting their fruit. This generally proceeds 
fjom weakness in the parts of fructification; and can be prevented only by 
giving as much air as possible, and by the pro})er regulation of the tem- 
perature while the trees are in blossom and until the frtiit is set. 

At this time, the temperature should not he allowed to exceed 62® dur- 
ing the night. In severe weather, it will be safe to reduce it a few 
degrees lower. Wc may add — though the observation is more applicable 
to March — that in strong sunshine it is advisable to shade the plants 
slightly an hour or two in the hottest part of the day. This observation is 
fdunded on the experience that, in seasons*of strong sunshine, cherries set 
their fruit more freely on walls with an eastern or 'western, than with a 
southern exposure. Tii any circumstances, the temperature, from the effects 
of sun-heat, should seldom he allowed to exceed GO® ; and air should be freely 
admitted wlien it exceeds 55". But care must be taken not to admit too strong 
a current of cold cutting wind, particularly when the trees are iu flower. 
Nothing is more conducive to the health of the trees, and the free setting of 
their fruit, than a fresh moist atmosphere, and a fi ee circulation of fresh air. 
When the'trees come into flower, syringing must be discontinued until the 
fruit is set. But let the borders and flues be sprinkled with water every 
night, and let the trees be regularly but moderately supplied, till the fruit 
is^set* and even then, let them be cautiously supplied until the fruit is 
stoned. They should then have abundant supplies, and if occasionally with 
the drainings of dunghills, so much the better. When the fruit is set, let 
the .syringe*’ or engine be frequently applied in order to destroy the red 
spider. If the green fly make its appearance, it is easily destroyed by 
fumigations of tobacco. Thd» trees are also often annoyed with the cater- 
pilla? When this appears, let the aflected pants be syringed with a solu- 
tion of tobacco juice. ThisVili be a certain cure, unless wbSn they are 
so rolled up into the leaves that it cannot reach them ; in which case, let 
such leaves be immediately picked off. The trees which are forced in 
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pots, as vre believe is generally the case, will seldom require pruning. 
But when planted in the borders after the usual manner of peaches, they 
will require to he disbudded in a similar manner, when the fruit is set. 
When the fruit is fully stoned, the temperature maybe gradually increased 
to 6^®, or .even to 70®. if it is desirable to have it ready us early as 


MARCH. 

NURSING AND SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

The treatment of nursing and succession pine plants at this time being 
so similar, wc shall take them both under one head. If the weather, in 
the end of last month, has been unfavourable for renewing the tan beds and 
shifting the plants, or if it has been thought rather early to do so, we would 
advise it to be done as early as convenient this mouth, according to the 
directions given for last month. Attention must be paid to the tempera- 
ture, keeping both divisions as steadily as possible about the same degrees 
as last month, or rather increasing as the weather improves and the season 
advances. Air must be freely admitted as the state of the weather will 
allow. As the season advances, the plants will require water in greater 
abundance. Such of them as are just newly shifted, and particularly such 
ctf them as have been disrooted, will not require much water until the 
plants begin to giw, and their roots have reached the sides of the pots. 
When this has taken place, they should be regularly supplied in clear dry 
weather, and in more or less abundance as the plants may appear to require. 
In clear weather it is very desirable to syringe them occasionally over head 
to refresh their foliage and to keep them clear of dust. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

The plants occupying this department having been regulated as directed 
last month, the principal things to be now attended to arc the temperature 
and the regular supply of the roots with water and nourishment. The 
temperature of the house should be gradually raised to 70® or 75®, allowing- 
it, from the eti'ects of sun-heat, to rise to 80® or 85®, for two or three 
hours, about the middle of the day. We may here state a general obser- 
vation of some importance, that from this time during the growing season, 
it will greatly brace and invigorate the plants, to allow the temperature to 
fall a few degrees below the fire-heat medium by the morning. We may 
add a caution applicable to all the departments of forcing during the spring 
months, tliat in severe weather it will be advisable to allow the tempera- 
ture to fall a few degrees below the prescribed rate. In cloudy weather it 
is sometimes desirable to increase the hre heat medium a few degrees for an 
hour or two about the middle of the day, to facilitate a change of air- 
fresh air being at all times most desirable, and to be admitted as freely 
for a few hours every day as the state of the weather will allow. The flues 
and paths of the house shj^ld be abundantly sprinkled with water ^very 
night, in c|der to have a fresh humid atmosphere, Avhich is particularly 
congenial to the nature of the pines. In clear weather let them be occa- 
■ionally syringed over head when shut up in the afternoon. 
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As the plants proceed in growth, and in the formation of their fruit, they 
may sometimes have additional nourishment supplied to their roots by 
forming a ring of turf round the margin of the pots, and filling it up with 
rich mould, adding a top dressing of sheep, or other rich dung. This top - 
dressing will encourage the emission of the roots from the bottom of the 
stems. Besides the regular supply of water the roots should be occtSion- 
ally watered with liquid manure. 

FORCING VINES. 

If success has attended the management of this department, the fruit 
should be set about the middle of this month. The temperature should 
be continued with regularity about 75®, and allowed to rise to 80® or 86® 
with sun-heat. In our opinion, an advantageous mode of regulating the tem- 
perature from this time is, to shut up the house early in the afternoon, so 
tliat the heat may attain a maximum of 95®; and to manage the fire-heat 
so that it may fall to 65® by the morning. Air should be freely admitted 
every day, being given and taken away by degrees. When the fruit is set, let 
the engine he freely applied twice or thrice a week, or even every night when 
the house is shut up, if the weather is clear. Let the flues and borders be 
regularly sprinkled with water. Let tlie roots be regularly supplied with 
water, and occasionally with liquid manure. The directions given last 
month for pruning and training should be duly attended to th);oughout this 
mouth, to prevent all unnecessary waste of the strength of the vines by 
shoots, which may nut be necessary for a future crop, and which only tend to 
shade and confusion. As the shoots reach their required length, let them 
be stopped. Such as have been stopped, if vigorous, will shoot again. 
The laterals should be allowed to run a few joints and then shortened to 
one; and so on as they push till they stop, whicli they ^^ill generally do 
before the fruit begins to colour. When the proper shoots have ripened 
nearly to the extremity, the lateral shoots may be cutoff at one joint above 
the originally shortened part. • 

FORCING PEACHES. 

The temperature should be kept as regular as possible at 65®, allowing 
an advance from sun-heat of 5® or 10® about the middle of the day. Air 
should be admitted freely at every opportunity. Tliis at all times is par- 
ticularly necessary to peaches, as from their habits they are impatient of 
confinement, and as the shoots, if drawn up weak, will fall a prey to insects 
and diseases more readily than any of the other hot-house plants. The 
process of thinning the fruit should be continued until the stones be fairly 
formed. The quantity removed should be in proportion to tlie apparent 
want of vigour in the tree to bring them to maturity. The trees should 
also be disbudded and deprived of all superfluous wood, that tiieir vigour 
may be preserved both for maturing the fruit and the wood left for future 
crops. The shoots selected to remai% should be neatly and regularly laid 
in to the trellis as they advance, to prevent their being broken by syringing 
or afly other accident, care being had in tying J,hem to give sufficient room 
for expansion. Water shpufd bo supplied to the roots more liJerally as the 
fruit advances, but still with due caution, until the fruit be fairly stoned. 
The syringe should be freely and unremittingly applied to refresh and 
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nourish the foliage, and keep down that dreaded enemy the red spider. 
Should the green tly make its appearance, fumigate with tobacco as directed 
for last month. 


FORCING CHERRIES. 

Continue the regular supplies of air and water directed for last month, 
after the stoning of the fruit. As the fruit approaciies maturity, however, 
the supplies of water are to be gradually reduced ; and the liavour of the 
fruit will be enhaiiced by admitting a portion of air during the night. 


APRIL. 

NURSING AND SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

These having been regulated as directed for February and March, 
should now be growing rapidly. In clear weather they will roipiire to be 
regularly supplied wdth water at the roots. They should also he occa- 
sionally syringed over head, when shut up in the evening, to refresh their 
foliage, and keep them dear of dust. The temjjerature may now be 
gradually increased to 70“ or 75®, and allowed to exceed that 10“ or 15“ 
from sun-heat during the day. Air should be freely admitted according 
to the state of the weather. The most of the plants having been shifted 
as directed for February and last month, will not require to be shifted again 
before the beginning of May. Only such as have not been ready then, 
may now require to be shifted. If the bed have been properly pre- 
pared with fresh tan for the plants, when shifted, it should supply a genial 
heat to their roots till tlujy are again ready for shifting. But in case of 
the heat declining much before they are reatly for sliifting, it may often 
be considerably augmented by c.*refully introducing a top-dressing of fresli 
tan over the surface of the bed among the pots. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

Water should be plentifully administered to the roots every second or 
third day, in order to swell off the fruit to a good si/e. Liquid manure 
should be occasionally substituted for the water, as serving tlui purpose 
both'of watering and nourishment. Or, where the strength of the top- 
.dressing recommended for last month, may appear exhausted, a coating of 
dung may be a})plied to the surface of the pots, to be washed down by the 
regular waterings. Nomrishment is particularly necessary at this period, 
for the support not only of the fruit, but of the suckers whicdi it may be 
desirable to leave for plants. They will now be fast forming, and will 
make rapid progress wlien formed. 

Such of tlvo suckers as are emittqrl from the roots, should be destroyed, 
as making bad plants, from their aptitude to-strike into fi*uit prematurely. 
The suckers, denominated^, gills, which sometimes appear upon the foot- 
stalks of cekaiu varieties, i^ould also be destrityed as useless. Also, of the 
suckers of the stem, only one or two should be spared, unless when the 
number of plants is a greater object than the excellence of tlie fmiL 
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On the debated q\iestion whether crowns or suckers are best for plants, 
we may state that crowns make the handsomest and surest bearhig plants; 
but suckers arc generally to be preferred for strength. 

FORCING VINES. 

Thk temperature should he continued as regularly as possible at the 
same degree as recommended for last month, but allow'ed from sun-heat 
during the day to exceed the fire-heat medium 6® or 10". When the ber-» 
ries liave reached the size of garden peas, the operation of thinning and of 
tying up tho shoulders of such bimchcsas require it, should not be neglect- 
ed, This is of the utmost consequence not only to the free swelling of the 
berries, but to their excellence in every respect. 

Tie up the required shoulders with fresh matting. Fix one end of tliis 
about oiic-tliird from tlic extremity of the shoulder, or where the shoulder 
will be most equally balanced — introducing a split of wood longitudinally 
under the shoulder, to diffuse the pressure in ttase the shoulder be very 
heavy. Raise tlie shoulder as far as required, and tie tho other end of the 
matting to the wires or shoots of the vines. To avoid confusion from tying, 
and to save trouble, the under tiers of shoulders and the shoulders of mode- 
rate sized bunches may bo extended and kept up by the insertion of slender 
splits of wood, having notches at each end, in which two opposite shouldens 
may rest. 

Then, with a pair of proper grape scissors, cut out the most immatm*o 
of the berries, and also such a quantity of the more pei-fect of them, as will 
allow the remainder full scope to expand. The operation may bo completed 
at two f1ifli*rent periods — the number of ben ies to be cut out must de- 
pend upon tho nature of the vines, the number of buiiches upon them, 
and the size that the berries attain when fully matured. Those which set 
their fruit tliit!kly — those which produce berries of a large size — and those 
which have a considerable abundance of bunches, will require to be freely 
thinned, both in the berries, and, particularly in case of the abundance of 
buiitjhes, by the entire removal of many of fliese. The musket, the tokay, 
aiuSf Sweetwater, will not generally require so much thiiuiing as some of 
tin) other sorts. But such compact growing sorts as the Hamburgh, 
sliould be now freely thinned. In general, if fii»e fruit is the object, tJie 
great danger is on the side of thinning too little. For our own part, we 
liave never had occasion to regret having thinimd at least one-third of both 
biuichcs and berries — but, often, that we had not thinned them more. Of 
course, it will he understood that in the thinning here directed, it should 
be the finest of the bunches and berries which are spared. 

In clear \veath(;r water should now be abundantly supplied both to the 
roots, and also over tfie leaves by means of the syringe. This will mate- 
rially forward the swelling of the fruit, and invigorate the vines. When 
the weather, however, is damp, so as not to carry off the moisture during 
the clay, tho supplies of water should be regulated so as to avoid the danger 
of mildew. 

FORfING PEACHES. 

The temperature should bo jeept al)out 55®, or* gradually rais^ so as to 
reach 60® by the time that the fmit shall be completely stoned. \After that 
all danger is over, provided that the trees be in a healthy state. 
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The final thinning of the fruit should then bo proceeded with. W liere 
line fruit is an object, it should be thinned upon healthy trees, to the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve inches apart ; but when the trees are rather wcah, 
the quantity left should be proportionably less. Where particular portions 
of a tree' may seem weakly, the fruit should be thinned with equally 
unsparing hand; it being exceedingly bad management to allow any portion 
of a tree to bo outstripped and absorbed by the other parts. 

, Water should now be much more abundantly supplied than liitherto, 
especially at the roots. The syringe should also be frequently applied over 
tlie leaves in the morning or evening. Let this be done w ith considerable 
force, so as to displace any insects that may attempt a settlement. 

The priming and training in of the young shoots should be continued as 
directed for last month, and all water shoots removed, and laterals, unless 
wliere necessary to fdl up vacancies. 


MAY. 


NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

TifESE should now be growdiig rapidly, and by the first or second week 
of the month will require to be shifted. Particular attention should be 
paid to this. To shift tliem either sooner or later than they require, will 
tend materially to stunt their growth. It is therefore of tiie utmost conse- 
quence to know exactly the proper time for shifting them. This may be 
known by examining the appearance of the roots. Just when these a()pcar 
to have extended their wreaths sufliciently roimd the sides of the pot, and 
have begun to show the germs of lateral fibres, and before these fibres have 
•made any progress, is the proper time for shifting. 

By this time the tan in the pits will have subsided considerably, and the 
heat having declined, will require to be augmented by a fresh supply of 
tan. Choose a fine day, and let the plants be carefully removed out of the 
pits or frames, and tied up, if thought necessary for Uie preservation of the 
leaves, as directed on a former occasion. Let the pit be tunied over from 
the bottom, and such a quantity of fresh tau added as may be deemed 
necessary to ensure a brisk bottom heat. If the old tan is very much 
decayed, let it be sifted, and the small decayed portion removed to the 
compost heap ; let the remainder bo carefully mixed with the necessary 
quantity of fresh tan, reserving a portion of the decayed for the surface, 
in wliich to replunge the pots. * 

Let the plants bo carefully shifted into the next larger sized pots. As 
observed before, well managed plants will generally all require shifting 
at the same time. It sometimes happens, howeviT, that a few may not 
require it ; or even that a few may bo so weak and sickly as to require 
to have their balls reduced and their roots trimmed, and to be put into 
smalJer sized pots. ^ 

In preparing the plants for potting, tuni.them carefully out of their pots. 
Remove any small suckers that may be forming at their roots, a-.d any 
small decayed leaves near the roots. This* will allow them to push out 
vigorous new roots. Examine the roots, cut out any that are decayed, and 
disentangle those a little which appeer matted round the bottom of their 
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balls. Let tlie pots be properly drained as directed on a former occasion. 
Put in a little mould, over which place the plant in the pot. Fill up round 
the ball, giving the pot a gentle beat on the pottiiig-board, and carefully 
stirriiig duwn the mould with a piece of tliiii lath. Press it down rather 
(closely with the lingers, and dress the sui-face neatly oil' a little below the 
margin of the pot, to admit the necessary supplies of water. Give a little 
Avater to settle the mould about the roots. 

The pit having been prepared, let the plants be carefully arranged accord- 
ing t<t tiieir si/e, and rephinged. It is desirable that the tan should be 
raised so that tiie plants when plunged, may stand within a few inches of 
the glass ; as tliere is no danger of pines being drawn by keeping up a 
strong heat, if they ar(i not too closely crowded, or too far from the glass, 
Atteiition to this is particularly necessary, both in regard to nursing and 
suee.essioii plants. 

As a brisk Iwttorn heat is essentially necessary, avg would advise the 
pots to he plunged at this time only one half or at most two thirds of tlieir 
<lepth. A piece of plain tile or .slate under each pot, will gi’eatly protect 
the bottoms of the pots from an extreme of heat, AA'hile it Avill also make 
the pots stand level in the bed. To guard against excess of bottom heat, 
Avatch sticks should ahvays be placed in the pits or frames, and freq[ueiitly 
consulted. 

Tlie plants 1x31 ng plunged, and the tan neatly done up about them, let 
them have a sprinlding of water Avith the syringe overhead. Let the 
pit 01 * house be kept a little closer for two or three days till the bottom heat 
comes up. 

ToAvards tlie end of the month, if the weather is mild, fire heat should 
be gradually given up. The temperature however should not be less during 
the night than from 70® to 75®; and during the day, from tho efiects of sim 
lieat, it may Avith safety be allowed to range from 100® to 110®. In clear 
Aveather tlie plants Avill now require abundant supplies of water; occasionally 
overhead. Air must he freely admitted every line day, being given and 
taken aAvay by di'grees, • 

Any croAvns or suckers which have not yet been potted, may now be 
potted ; being previously ti imrned of their straggling roots. It is desirable 
that a frame should be prepared fur these, and for any small weakly plants 
of the above. A coiiveiiient sized frame is at once the best receptacle for 
these, and Avill relieve the more advanced plants in the principal pits. 

Alter shifting, and especially after potting plants for the first time, we 
Avuuld recommend them to be shaded from strong smishine for a fcAv days. 

SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

These being nearly of the same description as tho nursing plants, will 
require nearly tho same routine of management. The plants will require to 
be .shifted, and the bottom heat augmented, by turning up the beds, sifting 
and removing a portion of the decayed ^an, if necessaiy, and by adding a 
quantity of fresh tan sufficieiit/o ensure a brisk bottom heat. 

Th% temperature, during the night, should be about 70®, and may exceed 
this from tlie eirccts of sun lieat during the d^y, 10® or 16®. j Towards 
the end of the month, if tho weather be hue, fqe heat may bl gradually 
dispensed with. 
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Regular supplies of air and water should be given as required from the 
state of the weather, &c. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

If the directions in February have been attendeil to, and the ])ark-b(?d 
ill this department properly made up with fresh tan, oi* with what we de- 
.scribed as preferable both for retaining the heat and aflbrding genial nour- 
ishment, vi/., well fermented leaves, there will be now no necessity for 
renewing the bed. As the roots will now be extending tlieniselves con- 
siderably in* the bed, it must prove a serious injury to the plants to take 
them up; and this in proportion to the forwardness of the fruit. It is 
therefore of the utmost consequence to have pn)v iiled sullieitmt resources 
of bottom heat in the month of February, so tliat a due lu^at may be kept 
up till the fruit is matured, by a top-dressing at this season of well fer- 
mented fresh tan. As the bed will by this time have sunk considerably, 
and the pots,. heightened by a rhind of tiirf as directed in JMareli, will be 
standing some inches above the levcd of the bed, the top-dressing may 
require to be of the thickness of a foot or more. Having carefully raked 
otf an inch or two of the decayed surfa(;e of the bed, particularly rouml the 
sides where it is most decayed, let the top-dressing be applied so as not to 
injure the ])lants. It may be raised a little above the margins of the pots, 
keeping it clear however of the surfai’O of the pots, by casing it neatly 
found their margins. 

If through improvidence there do not remain siidicient resources of 
bottom heat, the least of two evils must be to remove tlie plants and renew 
the bed. Let this be done as directed on other occasions, only with espe- 
cial care to injure the roots and plants as little as possible. Such }>lants as 
have their fruit nearly swelled, should be supported with sticks, to prevent 
the footstalks being damaged. 

If any of the plants aj)pear sickly, and the fruit not more than half 
swelled, it will be prop(U* to shift them eitlufr into pots of the same size ; 
or, if their roots be few and diseased, into smaller pots, their balls being 
reduced, their roots disentangled, and decayed ones removed. "J'his, though 
it must retard the ripening of the fmit for a season, will promote its ulti- 
mate perfection. 

After the top-dressing, or whatever other change may be necessary, 
remove the dc(;ayed leaves from the plants. Relieve them also of all the 
suckers but one or two of the best formed. Tills is particularly to be 
attended to where the quantity <»f plants is not preierred to their quality, 
and to the quality of the fruit. 

When the liouse is regttlated md cleaned, let the plants bo watered at 
their roots, and profusely syringed overhead to cleanse and refresh them. 
Those showing fruit in blossom, and sw’clling tlndr fruit should be liberally 
supplied with water every third or fourth day. But from tiie time that 
any are colouring to ripen, the watering of such should be rediu^ed by 
degrees, till it be entirely withhold some time before ripening. This is 
necessary to ensure the richness and flavour^of the fruit. 

Towards the end of the;^.montii, if the weather is r»ne, fire heat liiay bo 
gradually dispensed with. At this time th8 temperature should be about 
75® during the night; during the day it may range without danger from 
that to 100®. Air must bo freely admitted on all occasions as the state 
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of the weather may permit. Tiiis is absolutely necessary to enhance the 
flavour of the fmit. 

The maturity of the fruit is indicated by a diflUsive fragrance with a 
change in tlio colour of the fmit; most sorts becoming yeJlmv or straw* 
coloured, others dark green or yellowish tinged with green. The fruit 
should be cut before it is dead ripe, otherwise the spirit of the flavour will 
be dissipated. In cutting, a considerable portion of the fruit-stalk should 
be left attached to the fruit, as also the crown adhering to the top. 


POIICING GRAPES. 

4 

The crop nill now be swelling oil'. The temperature should be conti- 
mu‘(i r(‘gu]aiiy at from 70“ to 7d“. With a free circulation of air, it may 
be alluwcil to rise from the eflects of sun heat 10® or 15®. 

In clear weather, syringing should be continued occasionally till the 
fmit begins to change colour; and especially if there is any appearance of 
red spider. Should the spider appear after syringing is discontinued, the 
flues may be wasluid with a solution of lime and sulphur. 

In veiy dry weather, it is advisable to mulch the outside borders with a 
little short grass ; to be removed when the fruit is approaching to maturity, 
should the weather not eoiitinue excessively dry. 

'Fowards tlw? end of the month the fruit should be beginning to change 
colour. Syringing must then be discontinued. VV'atering the borders should 
also be gradually discontinued as the fruit approaches to matuiity. 

During this time, it is our ])ractice to leave a small portion of air at the 
toj) of tlie house during the night. This tends to dry tlie atmosphere, to 
allow a higher temperature, and so to enhaiu'e the flavour of the fruit. 

At this time pruning should also be attended to. Any of the lateral 
shoots that may require it should be shortened back, and suili of the leaves 
as may be overshading the fruit should be shed aside, that the fruit may 
enjoy as miu’h as possible of light, air, and nourishment. We reprobate, 
however, the practice ado})ted by some, of thinning the leaves. It is inju- 
rious at once to the fruit, and to the wood retained for succeeding pur- 
poses. 


FORCING PEACHES. 

The fruit should noAv be approaching maturity. The principal thing to 
bo attended to, is the admission of sun and air. It is well known, that 
poaches ripened on the oi)eii wall, excel those ripened in the hot-house in 
colour and flavour. It seems thcrefom of essential importaiice that the 
fmit should noAv be exposed to the free action of the sun and air. To allow 
such full exposuie, the shoots wliich may appear too rampant for the equal 
dirtiision of the sa]), and as many others as can be spared, should be remov- 
ed. The leaves should be pushed aside from the fruit, or even a few of 
them cut ofl*, if necessary ; only leaving the louver part of them to mature 
the buds at their base. The ‘sashes shoi^d also bo drawn down as much as 
passible eveiy fine day. • 

Cai-#must be ttiUeii, however, to cover up the house at the approach of 
rain; as wet would prove hi gliiy injurious at this time. The^ syringing 
and watering of tiie borders should be gradually discontinued; and alto- 
gether witlilield for some time before the fruit is matured* 
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When the fruit is ripe, nets may be suspended below the trees for sucJi 
of the fruit as may happen to fall. It should be observed, however, tiiat 
fcff the sake of the flavour, the fruit should be pulled before' it bc(!omes 
dead ripe. It is easily ascertained by the hand, when it is fit for pulling. 

When pulled, it should be carried to the fruit rooui, and carefidly placed 
on a clean shelf, ludess immediatidy wanted for use. 


JUNE. 

NURSING AND SUCCESSION PINES. 

lx so far as regards temperature, air, and water, those compartments 
will require nearly the same routine of management as directed for last 
month. In the nursing department, the temperature may be alluwcil to 
range, with sun heat, from 110" to 120®. 

The few plants which may not have required sliifting then, should now 
be shifted according to the directions then given. Any crowns or siickeis 
which have been stuck to strike in the front of the pits or frames, may now 
be taken up, trimmed of their straggling r(K>ts, potted, and placed in the 
frame appointed last month for those of a similar description. The plants 
thus shifted, or potted, shouhl be shaded a few days from strung simshiiie. 

In the frame, or frames, the proper temperature} shouhl bo iaipt up by 
means of linings, and by renewing the beds when necessary. Rank steam 
from the linings or beds, as tending to rot the plants at the lieart, should 
be cArefully guarded against. This may l)e ellected by a sufiicieiit covcm - 
ing of well reduced tan, in whhih to phuigo the pots. To guard against 
extremes of bottom heat, watch sticks should always be, j)laced in both 
frames and pits, and frequently examined. This is particularly necessary 
when the beds are renewed, or fresh linings are applied. 

Hy the continuance of such |rcatmoiit, the plants in the frames will bo 
ready by autumn to bo shifted into the principal nursing and succession 
pits, when the plaids at present in these pits, shall be removed to the sue.- 
cession and fruiting pits. 


FRUITING PINES. 

The routine of management prescribed for last month, should be follow- 
ed* out till the fruit is matured. Air should bo freely admitted, water gra- 
dually withheld, and the fires giadually discontinued, if the temperature 
<}an be kept lugh enough without them. 

As the fruit is cut for use, tho plants may remain undisturbed, each of 
them, so long as necessary, to forward its respective suckers. Towards 
the end of this month some of the suckers may be ready for removal. Such 
as appear of a brown coloiu* at bottom, and are found to separate freely 
from the plants, may be carefull]^ taken ofll Their removal will enable 
the plants to bring the remainder to greater perfection. Being removed, 
and laid on a shelf for a few days, they should be potted int% forty- 
ciglit sized pots, or such 8s their size may r;}quire, then planted in a frame 
according directions already given for nursing plants. Here they will 
be ready by the end of August for being shifted and placed in nursing pits. 
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With such accommodations, and with proper management aftenvards, they 
may be expected to mature their fruit by August or September the fol- 
lowing season. Where such ac.commodatioiis cannot immediately bt- had for . 
them, they may be left on the plants, or laid past till arrangements can 
be made for them. 

The crowns, being returned after the fruit has been used, should be laid 
past for some days to dry and harden at their bottoms ; then planted to strike 
ill the frames or in the fi*oiit of the nursing j>it. 

As tiiey become divi^sted of their suckers, the old plants should be 
throv:n out, to make room for any that may have been detained in the suc.- 
cession pit. for w'aiit of room in the fruiting pit, and for any that may have 
started prematui-ely, or that have been started for the puq)ose of fruiting 
late ill autumn. 

Till a general regulation takiis place in autumn, or wdien the state of 
the crop may determine, the plants yet remaining, along wdth those thus 
introduced into the fruiting pit, should be managed according to the direir- 
tioiis already given for tliis department. 

FORCING VINES* 

'PuK (Top should be fully rip(‘, by about the middle of this month. After 
ripe, the fruit, ]iaiticularly the thicker skinned sorts, may, if desirable, 
be advantageously preserved for some weeks upon the vines, without much 
injury to the trees. During this time, it is of chief importance to keep 
the atmos})hore dry and cool, and to allow an abundant circulation of air. 
Ill damj) weather, it will even bo necessary to dry the atmosphere by 
means of slight fires, and by giving sufficient air for evaporation, and for 
t lie reduction of the timiperaturc. When desirable to clear otf what remains 
of the fruit, it may, if iK'cessaiy, be preserved for a short time further, by 
being susj)end(;d in a cool, dry, and well aired fruit room. While preserved 
fitlier oil the vinos or in the fruit room, let all the berries showing symp- 
tuins of decay, be immediately removed to prevtnit contamination. 

When the fruit is cleared off, it is of the utmost importance to afford 
every advantage for ripening the shoots to be retained for succeeding pur- 
poses. There is little danger (»f these being over-ripened. 

In vines which have been forced so early, the temiieratiire should be 
sufficient without the aid of artificial heat. But as much as possible of 
room, light, and air, should lie aflbrdcd, by the removal of such shoots as 
have produced fruit this season, and are not absolutely necessary for su(?- 
ceeding purposes. Also any lateral shoots which have overgrown tlioir 
proper limits should be shortened back. 

The engine should be occasionally ajiplied to remove dust, decayed 
leaves, ami vermin, and to refresh and nourish tlie foliage and wood. In 
dry weather, the borders will also require to be moderately refreshed with 
water. 

The vineries coming on in succession, should be managed according to 
the directions already given, making % proper allow ance for the season. , 

FORCING PEACHE^g. 

I'HE crop in this compartment will probably have been disposed of by 
tlui end of tliis month. 
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The trees should then be refreshed both at their roots and overhead with 
tlie syringe ; applying it overhead with considerable force for the suppres- 
sion of red spider. 

The lights should be thrown open, or entirely removed, if wanted for 
ripening late peaelujs or vines on lined walls, or for any other purpose. 

The shoLts will be sutlieiently matured for fruiting purposes next sea- 
son, without further protection or care. Only such second growths as may 
arise from the heat of the season, and may not ripen properly, should be 
i*ut od', unh'ss filling some vacancy of the tree. 

The peach houses which are coming on in succession, should be manag- 
ed according to the directions already given, making a proper allowance 
fm* the season. 


JULY. 

NURSING PINE PLANTS, 

The directions for last month and the precluding having been attended 
to, these plants should be growing vigorously, and should require to lx? 
shifted again about the middle of tliis month. Let this be done carefully, 
according to the directions formerly given; and let the tan be turned 
over, and, if necessary, the bottom-heat augmented by a portion of now 
tan. The plants in the frames should also be attended to, and sliifted 
wlieii necessary. 'Powards the end of the month, the temperature may be 
gradually decreased a few degrees by abundant admission of air. Water 
should be regularly supplied, in quantities ai^cording to the state of dhe 
weathej*; observing to water rather sparingly for a few days after shifting. 

SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

Such of these as were not disrooted in the spring, being intended to bc7 
fruited in autumn, should now be generally showing their fruit, it is 
desirable that these should be shifted before the fruit comes into dower. 
Lot this be carefully managed, according to the directions already giAcn 
for fnn'ting plants. If avcH managed, these plants will mature their fruit 
in September or October, of the hiiest quality, if not of tJie largest size. 

The general stock of succession plants should also be attended to. The 
shifting of these is often delayed till room is made for them by the removal 
of the fruiting plants; and siuh delay is certainly very desirable, where it 
can be had with safety. But we would by no means advise it after the 
plants are fully requiring sliiftiiig, as nothing is more calculated to throw 
them into premature fruit, an event, at this sijason, next to their utter 
ruin. Let the temperature in this department be gradually decreased a 
few degrees towards the end of the month, by abundant admission of air. 
I^et water be supplied as the state o^the weather and plants may require. 

FRUHTING PINE PLANTS 

SnorLD beVreated according to the directions already given, till tho 
general crop is cut, when a general aiTangement of the plants must take place. 
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AUGUST. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

Thk general crop may be expected to be cut by the end of this monthly 
\>heii a general arrangement of all the pine plants must take place. 

It is desirable that this arrangement should not be later than the la^t 
week of this, or the first week of the following month. It should com- 
mence with the removal of the plants which have produced their fruit. 
I'heir suckers should be carefully taken oflj pared smooth at bottom, and 
stripped of any small decayed leaves, to favour the emission of roots. 
Along with the crowns, which will retj[uire to be dried for a few days, the 
suckers may be also laid past in a chy apailment, till the other arrange- 
ments are efiected, and a suitable pit or frame is prepared for their recep- 
tion. After the removal of these, let the bark or leal-beds be turned up 
from the bottom, the exhausted part removed, and the remainder mixed 
up with a sufficient quantity of fresh tau or leaves, to raise the bed to the 
proper height, and to ensure a genial bottorn-heat ; reserving a sudicient 
<piantity of half-decayeil matter on the surface, in which to replunge the 
puts, if principally filled with leaves, let the beds be well trod do>vn, to 
provide against their subsiding or overheating. The flues should now be 
cleaned, and any oth(;r necessary repairs effected. 

Tln;se operations being completed, let the requisite number of plants be 
selected from the succession pits, and, having been shifted as already 
directed, let them be arranged in the fniiting-pits according to their size, 
and carefully plunged ab(»ut two-thirds of their depth, making allowance 
for a future top-dressing of fresh tan when the heat begins to decline. 
Tlie plants having been plunged, and the house regiilated and neatly done 
up, the ])lants should have a gentle wateryig overhead with the syringe, to 
refresh them, and clear the foliage of dust. When the heat of the bed has 
come up, let them have regular hut moderate supplies of water. Let a 
genial and steady heat be sii[»plied, the temperature ranging from 155** to 
70" during the night, and from 75® to 80® duiing the day; abundance of 
air being,admitted when it exceeds 85®. 


SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

The succession pits should also be put in order, by turning up the bark 
beds, adding the necessary supplies of fresh tan, cleaning the flues, and by 
other necessary repairs. The requisite number of the strongest plants 
should be brought from the nursing pits. The most of them, as probably 
requiring it, should be carefully shifted, arranged according to their size, 
and plunged. When plunged, let tfi^m be gently watered at their roots. 
When the heat has come up, •and the plants have begun to grow again, let 
them have regular but moderate supplies of water, as the state of the 
weather and of the plants nfliy require. The temperature should now be 
gradually allowed to decrease. with the decline of the season, io that by the 
end of the month it may stand about 65" during the night ; abundance of 
air to be admitted when, through the effects of sun heat, it exceeds 80®. 
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NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

The crowns and suckers in the nursing pits and frames shouk] also 
regulated. Such as have been potted in the preceding months shoiikl be 
carefully shifted. Of such as have been planted into the tan in front of 
the pits or frames, the strongest should be potted. Their roots being 
cut off, within half an inch or so of their stem.s, a little of the decay etl or 
hard part of tlie bottom of their stems being pared olf, and any small tle- 
eayed leaves removed, they should bo potted in j}ots, according to their 
size, in light vegetable mould, and arranged and plunged. 

For the general stock of crowns and suckei's lately taken from the old 
stock of fruiting plants, and laid past to dry, let a small pit or frame bo 
carefully prepared Avith fresh tan. If a fi-amo, it may bo supported upon 
posts to the required height; and the tan may be suppoited by a lining of 
ilujig roimd the outside, A few inches of decayed tan being laid on tlu* 
surface of the frame, let the croAvns and suckers be arranged, and inserted 
at from five to eight inches asiuider, accortling to their size. In such i\ 
pit or frame they may remain, without potting, till the end of Febiuary or 
beginning of March. We greatly prefer keeping tliem in this way 
through the winter, as a small division of an ordinary sized pit or melon 
frame will accommwlate a gi*eat number of plaut.s, and as the temperature 
can easily be kept up by linings of fresh dung, and by carefully covering 
up at night in severe weather. 

Indeed, for both nursing and succession plant.s, \vv. prefer })its or frames 
in which the temperature may be kept up cliielly by means of tan ami 
<lung. The plants will be less infested by insects than if grown princijially 
by the aid of fire heat. 

The spirit of these remarks may even be extended to the fruiting plants. 
For these, where it is not an o)>ject to force vines or other fruits iu tho 
pine pit, w'o prefer small lined pits Avithout paths. Such a jiit, properly 
constructed, and ten feet Avide AVithiii, Avill accommodate as many plants 
as a patlied house of lifteen feet width. A single Hue passing round the 
front and ends, Avill be quite sufficient to keep up the reipdred temperature 
at all seasons of the year. In general, only a slight fire Avill he requireil 
during night, except in very severe Aveather. One-half tlie fuel Avill be 
savecl. Above all, the pines will give indications of a congenialTlimate. 

The general stock of croAvns and suckers, being planted as directed, 
should be shaded in clear weather during the hottest part of the day, till 
they strike root. They will then occasionally require mwlcrate supplies of 
water. The temperature, towards the end of the month, should bo from 
f>5<* to 70“ ; air to be freely admitted when it exceeds 80*' from tlie ellects 
of sun heat. 


SEPTEMBER, 

jiNURSING PINE§>. 

The direefeons for last month having been folloAved, let the linings be 
occasionally turned up or reneAved when necessary, to keej) up the tern- 
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pemtuie to 65®. Let air be admitted freely when the temperature exceeds 
from sun heat. Watering overhead should be gradually discontinued 
as the season declines, and, in general, the supplies of water should be 
gradually lessened. 

Wlieii the crowns and suckers planted in the tan begin to grow, air 
sliould he admitted eveiy fine day. These will seldom require much 
water; only such as have been potted will require regular but moderate 
supplies. I'owards the end of this month, and till the month of April, 
tlu*-s(’. supplies should be given in tlie forenoon of the day. About the 
same time, if severe weather set in, it may be iiecessaiy to commence 
covering the pits or frames during the night, gradually increasing tlie 
coverings as tlie season may require. 

SUCCESSION PINES. 

The directions for air, watering, and night-covering of the nursing 
di!}mrtment, are applicable to this. The temperature should be rather 
lower. In fluod pits, slight fires at night may be necessary towards the 
cud of the month in damp weather. In cleai* weather, the plants may still 
be moderately syringed overhead. 

FRUITING PINKS. 

The plants having been regulateil as directed for last month, should 
no^r be beginning to gix)W. The temperature, air, and watering should be 
nearly the same as for the succession department. Slight fires will be 
necessary towards the end of the month in damp weatlier. The patlis and 
lilies of the house sliould then be occasionally sprinkled with water, to 
maintain a fresh and genial moisture dui-ing the night. 


OCTOBER. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF PINES. 

Tiir directions for the preceding month are nearly applicable to this. 
I'he tcmpei-aturo sliould be a few degrees lower. Artificial heat should be 
applied rather with a view to maintain the health and vigour of the plants, 
tliaii to promote their gi owth. 

In fluod pits, night fires will bo occasionally required at the beginning, 
regularly by the end of the month. In the pits or frames heated only by 
tan and dung, greater care is iiecessaiy to regulate the temperature than 
in flued pits; the cultivator in tliis case having less immediate control 
over the materials by wliich the temperature is maintained. The watcli 
Sticks kept in the beds must bo frequently examined, and the linings care- 
fully guarded from cold, rai^i, or wiim, or otherwise managed as may be 
iic^ssary to prevent sudden changes of temperature. 

Air must now be freely admitted as the ^late of the weather will per- 
mit, and care must be taken to have it difiiisod equally thr^gh the pit or 
frame. Excepting after the plants are sliifted, when the/ must be kept 
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rlose and shaded for some time, a free circulation of air is always ne(‘cssary 
to plants conlined in an artificial atmosphere. 

Water, botli at roots and overhead, though it is better to give it rather 
frequently, should now be gradually diminished in quantity. Tiie crowiis 
and suckers planted in the bark-bed should require little or no water 
during the winter months. During this period, indeed, it is preferable to 
keep all. the plants rather diy than otherwise. 

Such of the succession and nursing plants as are likely to require shifting 
before the spring, it will be advisable to shift by the middle of this month. 
To shift such ev^n rather prematurely at tliis time, is better tlian to iiii ur 
the necessity of doing so later in the season, it being of advantage to have 
the pots in some measure replenished with roots, ere the plants fall into 
what may be termed their dormant state during the dead (»f winter^ 


PRUNING VINKS. 

The directions for the early forced vineiy in June and July having 
been followed, the wood should now be thoroughly ripe ; and, t<iw arils the 
end of the month, the leaves will be falling into decay. I’he op<^ration of 
pruning shouhl be therefore commenced preparatory for next season. It 
is of importance not to delay this operation later than is absolutely projter. 
In healthy, siHliciently ripeiietl wood, indeed, there is no danger of blet d- 
ing, whensoever the pruning may be performed; bleeding, in our opinion, 
generally proceeding either from unripened wooii, or from a diseas(‘d state 
of the roots in consequence of a damp subsoil. It is, however, of great 
advantage to the vines to have as much time as possible for the liealing of 
the wounds, and for resting, previous to another crop. 

In pruning and training, the great object aimed at, is to have all parts 
of the house equally supplied with good bearing wooil. V''ai'ious rmxles. 
have been adopted for the same end — long pruning and short spur, hori- 
zontal training, fan-form, and direct. It is perhaps not of essential 
importance whiirh of these modes be aiiopted, the success of vines depending 
more upon the ciri’urnstanees coniie<*ted witli the soil and atmosphert', 
than upon the modes of pruning and training. 

If, however, we niay hazard an opinion derived from consideruf)le 
experience, the mode of pruning best fitted upon the whole for tlie iMpial 
distribution and arrangement of sap and fruitfulness, is what may be 
termed the intermediate spur method. And for the same end, we prefer 
the mode of training from tw'o horizontal main branches directly up the 
roof, or, if the vines bo planted on the back wall, directly up the trellis. 
Judiciously managed, the house may be furnished as speedily by this as 
by any other method of training. At any rate, any disadvantage ot 
tediousness at the outset must be more than compensated by the equal 
ilistribution of sap and fruitfulness. Another advantage of this method is 
that the fewest number of stoilis will suffice for any given spac'c— -in a 
iiouse sixteen feet high, they should bo planted at from eight to twelve fei t 
apart, according to their habit of growth — and thus will attain to some- 
tiling like maturity of size, the best ftate for fruitfulness. Should variety 
be desirable, it may be secured at pleasure by grafting, and at little op no 
expense of wood or time. « (See our method Grafting. Horticultural 
TranmcHmt, 

In proceedhig at this time to the principal or winter pninlng, some 
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ct»nsi»leration is necessary to retain enough of bearing wood, and no more ; 
wJiile removing from tlie bottom such of the leading shoots as have become 
scanty of bearing wood near their base, to make way for succeeding young 
w(x)d, to keep the trees under perpetual renewal, to check the natural 
propensity of the trees to shoot stronger towards the extremities, and th 
sec,ure a sufliciency of bearing wood at bottom. The slioots laid in during 
summer for the purpose of replacing the old leading shoots intended f€>r 
removal, should' be sliortened more or less as the due distribution of bearing 
wood may require. Such of the lateral shoots as may not seem necessary 
lor succeeding purposes, should be entirely removed. The strongest and 
best formed being retained, should be shortened into one, two, tliree, or 
four eyes, according to their several strengths, and the spaces requir- 
ing to*he furnished. In shortening shoots of whatever size, it is proper 
t<» provide against danger or injury by cutting on the opposite side 
of tlie last eye, one and a half inch above it, and in a slanting direc- 
tion. 

'File pruning being finished, lot the loose outward bark be removed from 
the older bniindies by rubbing with the hands. Let the trellis or wires btt 
cleared of all decayed leaves, pieces of old matting, &c. Let the stronger 
branches, the trellis, and all the wood work of the house be carehilly 
washed witli water. Let the vines be washed with an infusion of soap 
and wat<T. Not such a wash as that recommended by a certain living 
author, >vho advis(!s a lather of soft soap, of such “ a thick consistency as ' 
not to run oil’ the trees when applied,” mixed with a solution of sulphur 
and tobacco juice of ** the consistence of thic,k paint.’’ “ This,” he adds, 
‘*will destroy any insects that may be alive or harbouring under the 
bark.” Certainly, we must admit, it wi/l ell’ect a complete destruction, 
not only of the insects, but of all future harbour for them. It will not 
require to be twice repeated, as the author advises, ere it have efl'ectcd 
the complete destruction of the tree. A wash of soft soap and tobaci 6 
juice, at the rate of a pound each, dissolved in four gallons of water, will 
be suHicieiit for any good purpose. Let tliis be carefully applied over 
every part of the vines with a brush. 

The shoots and branches should now be laid in, regularly distributed, 
and tied to the trellis or wires; allowing room in the ties for fiituie 
swelling. In the distribution of the wood, the older branches which it 
has been necessary to retain, may have their more naked parts covered 
with young shoots trained along them, by which they may be replaced on 
a future occasion. 

Let the house be cleaned out, and the borders stirred up, to give the 
whole an orderly appearance. 

Where vines are grown in pine-houses, they should now be pruned, and 
treated according to the above directions. 


NOVEMBER. 

NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

For the crowns and suckers planted into the tan, in a frame or smaU 
nit the due temperature should be maintained by stirring ftp and renew- 
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ing the linings when necessary, aiul by carefully covering uj) at night in 
severe weather. 

Sucii of the jilaiits as were potted in the end of August or beginning of 
September, and are occupying pits heated by flues or dung linings, will 
require at this time to have the bark-beds turned up, and such a quantity 
of fresh tan added as may be deemed necessary to ensure a gonial bottom 
heat till the month of Febniary. For this operation a fine day should be 
chosen about the beginning or middle of the month. During the operation, 
the plants should bo carefully removed, and placed in some convenient, 
shelter till tlie bed is again prepared for their rect‘ption. The jiots should 
then be arranged and carefully plunged about two-thirds of their depth ; 
to be afterwards, when the heat begins to decline, either plunged tf> the 
full deptii, or supplied with a toi>-dressing of tan, carefully introduced 
among th(‘m, to their full depth, over the surface of the bed. 

In flued pits, the plants will probably require a little water once a week. 
In pits heated by tan or dung only, a little once in ten days or a fortnight 
will probably be suflicient. The temperature should range from 0(1" to 
(>5”. Fresh air should be admitted as freely as the state of the W(»athcr 
will permit. 


SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

This compartment will require a similar regulation to tiiat in the 
nursing pit. The watering also should he less freituent, and less in 
quantity. If in flued pits, the foliage may still oeeasionally be slightly 
syringi'd, and the humidity kept up by sprinkling the flues with wat<*r. 
The temperature should he gradually redueed to 60" during the night, 
allowing a few degrees of increase from sunshine. Air should l)e admitted 
as freely as the state t)f the weather will permit. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

Thksk having been shifted “in tin* end of August or beginning of 
September into j)ots of tlie size in which they are intended for tht' most 
part to mature their fruit, the principal thing required at this lime will bo 
tiie renew'al of the bottom heat. 

For the greater convtmience of handling the plants, ami of preserving 
their leaves from being broken or bniised as they aie moved out of the pit, 
the leaves should be caicfully gathered up and gently tied tog»;tlier with a 
strand of matting. A portion of the decayed matter being removed, let 
the bed be <;arcfully turned over from the bottom, and mixed up w ith such 
a quaiitity of previously prepared fr'\sh tan or leaves, as may be <leeme<I 
necessary to ensure a genial bottom heat during the winter. The bed 
being prepared, let the plants bo chrefiilly arranged and plunged, with a 
piece of plain tile or slate under cac’h pot. Let the pots be plunged about 
two-thirds of their depth; to be aftei-wards siqyplied with a to|)-dressing 
of tan to their full height, when the heat begins to decline. 

The temperature at this time shoiffd be 6Q® during the night, and 66*’ 
with sunshine ; the object being rather to maintain the health and vigkUn* 
of the plants, than to cxcite,<,hem to grow. A<»r should be given as fretdy 
as the state of the weather will permit. Give moderate su})plicH of water, 
aiid let the patlis and flues of the house bo plentifully sprinkled. In 
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''ateriiig at tliis season, in any of the compartments, it is necessary to 
laiSL* tlie temperatiue of tlie water to not less than that of the house. 

PRUNING PEACHES. 

SiN'CK, in the j)oacli, it is principally the young wood which produces 
tlie Iniit ami siu'ceodiiig fruiting wood, the principal object in pruning must 
to seeiire and piovidc* for a sufficient distribution of young wood 
tiiroiighont every part of the tree. 

it the summeT-traiiiing has been duly attended to, the less pruning will 
he rL'ipiired at this season. But it is peculiarly necessary to have an 
annual removal at this season of all the torn, exhausted, or naked branches 
that can be advantageously riiplaccd by younger or better furnished wood. 
Such an annual pruning will save the necessity of cutting too much at any 
one period — a treatment peculiarly hurtful to the peach. 

When a tree is in general ovru* luxuriant, the pruning should be the 
more sparing, and particularly the shoots retained should be the less 
shortened. 'Phe redundant sap will thus be exliaustcd, and the habit of 
the tree <'()iTe(*t('d. An ojiposito treatment is required in opposite circiim- 
^tanees. Only wlien a tree of moderate or wi'akly growth in general, is 
ranqiaiit in jmrticidar parts, these pails should be completely cut out for 
the* nioje et]ual dilliisioii of the sap. All the shoots retained should be 
shortenod more or less according to their various strengtlis and situations, * 
III I’ause them to push out successive bearing wood at the reqidsite dis- 
tances. They shoidd always be shortened at a wood-bud; otherwise the 
fruit will fail, and the shoot prove useless, for want of a leading shoot to 
draw the sap towards the extremity. 

The priming being finished, the trees and trellises should be waslied 
with the mixture recommended for the vines; or, since the peach buds 
are more susceptible of injury than the vine buds, a rather w eaker solutiiai 
will sudice. The younger shoots should be washed with great care ; laying 
them ill one liand, and, with a brush the other, gently rubbing the 
mixture twice or thrice along them upwards, so as not to injure the buds, 
which will by this time bo considerably sw'ollen. The older slioots should 
lie well riiblied, upwards and domiwards, to remove filth, soften the bark, 
and destroy any seeds of vermin. 

lliese operations performed, let the branches and shoots he arranged, 
trained to the trellis at from eight to ten inches apart, according to their 
strength, and tied up with strands of fresh matting, allowing room for the 
sluKils to sw ell. 

The flues should then be cleaned, ail necessary repairs made on the 
hoiisiq and the liordcrs supplied with protection and nourishment. Altliough 
peaclies on the open wall should not bo highly manured, forced peaches 
rciiuire a stronger nourishment. The way of administering this with 
<Treatest safety to the roots, is that recommended for the vines. The 
borders slioiilil bo carefully forked up a few inches, so as not to injure the 
roots, and watered w ith a quantity of jjquid manure, sufficient to penetrate 
to the depth of tho roots. TJje outside borders, so far as the roots are sup- 
nos^ to extend, having been similarly forked up, should have a top- 
ilressing .of goial fresh dung five or six iiiAes thick, and also a good 
watering of liquid manure. j 

Tho lights having been replaced previous to these opcratidi\s, should be 
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managed so as rather to protect from injuiy during intense frost, than to 
hasten the swelling of the buds, till tliis be desirable. 


PRUNING CHERRIES. 

As cherry trees that have been forced make I)ut little wo<kI, probably 
little more pruning will be required than a inutleiate thinning of the 
spurs, and the removal of any breastwood or water sluwts prcKluced since 
the crop was gathered. The leading shoots will not reiiuire t(» he shortene<l, 
except when necessary to induce new w<kh1 to fdl up va<*ancies. Wlien 
shortened for this purjwse near the bottom «»f the trc<‘, they should be <*nt 
pretty well in, to ensure their pushing with suffici<‘nt strength. When 
near the extremities, it w'ill be sulUcient to shorten them one-thinl or one- 
half. 

Let the trees be washed, the flues cleaned, and the house repaired, as 
recommended for the peaches. 


DKCEMBKR. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF PINES. 

The directions for the diflerent compartments l«^^t month, sImujUI be 
generally followed in tliis. Water should be given merely as necessity 
requires, during this, the dormant season. Air siiould be admitted on all 
favoiu'able occasions. Tlie teinperaturo sliould be kej>t steady at the re- 
quired degree. 

The pits heated by tan and dung only, will require particular attention. 
The linings must he properly managt*<l, to keep up the necessary tempera- 
ture. The pits must be covered eveiy night; thu mats being properly 
disposed to favour tlm escape of yank steam. Unless the temperature is 
rather low, the coverings should not be laid on too early in the afternoon, 
and should he removed as soou after sunrise as may ho consistent witli 
safety, that the plants may enjoy as much light as possible. 


VINES. 

The vine-houses and borders should now be carefully prepared. 

The flues should be cleaned, and any other necessary repairs done to the 
house. The borders should he slightly stirred up with a fork, a few inches 
deep, to render tlie surface sufRcienUy porous; then overlaid with a coating 
of good fresh dung to the depth of six or eight inches. This, with liquid 
manure, is the chief or only safe means of protecting the roots from frost, 
and of supplying them with nourishment ; it being dangerous to the roots 
to dig in the manure. 

If the lights have been removed, they should bo replaced previous to 
these operations; and they should be manag^^d so as to adrrit a constant 
circulation of air, till near the time of commencing to force; wheii«tl' *v 
must be shut every nightf that the vines imiy be gradually prepared for 
the application of artificial heat. 

Tlie late Arced vines which have not yet been pruned, should now be 
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pniiicil and trained according to directions in October. Tlie vines which 
wore then pruned and trained, and which it is intended to commence 
forcing by the end of this month or beginning of January, should have 
their sterns duly protected and prepared. 

When th<i stems of these proceed from the outside of the liouse, they 
should be wound round with a sufficient quantity of soft diy hay or ferns 
to protect them from the severity of the weather. Stems inside the house 
also, and a f<;w feet of tlie larger branches, should be wound round with 
'I’lns is of cousidcrable importance in early forcing; and will con- 
tribute greatly to tlie rising of the sap, and the strong breaking of the buds. 




INDEX. 


A. 

ACOKXS, ITS, 5:i2. 

Alu(‘s, 

Ajioinoiits, X'l, l(i7, 42S, 

457, 551, 575). 

Aiimials, ]()|, :^10, ‘iI3, -^85, 28C, 
:>^7, 3:^5), 375. 

Ap]i]»'-tri'i‘, vriniiiig in (jspalicrs aiul 
:^3; ill Fobmaiy, 89; 
fiiiisli pruning, J58; in May, 271 ; 
.hiiio, 323; Srptrmiier, 454; Oc- 
tober, 4'^s, 45)1; Novonibcr, 542, 
515; Dcccnilicr, 575). 

Apricots, 21 f 155, 272, 322, 314, 
510. 

Aromatic, plants, 415, 481. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, 152. 

Artichokes, 22, 141,308, 410, 533, 
570. 

Asparagus, 10, (>7, K17, 140, 191; 
May, 251; June, 317; August, 
4‘); Oetuher 483; November, 533, 
538 ; December, 670. 

Auriculas, 40, 43, 101, 105, 221, 
2S7, 313, 379, 423, 158, 604, 
554, 579. 

D 

221 . 

320, 200. ^ 

Ticaiis, January, 19; Febiwy, 81; 
March, ; April, 201 ; Mijr,261, 
Jiuic, :il7; Octobor, 472, 484; 
November, ; December, 568. 


Beet, February, 80; March, 141; 
April, 193; October, 

530. ^ ^ 

Biennial^ 107 ; iilautiiig, propagat- 
ing, and sowing, 291 ; transplant- 
ing, &e., 290, 562. 

Blow’ing annuals early in a liot- 
house, 101. 

Borage, 83. 

Borecole, 135, 15)5, 261, 315. 
.Broccoli, 131; April, 190; May, 
200; June, 315; July, 357; Au- 
gust, 403 ; September, 447 ; Octo- 
ber, 479. 

Budding, 327, 345, 3:4, 387, 395, 
420, 434, 

Buds, rubbing oil’ useless, 208 ; m.w 
buTlded trees, 278. 

Bulbs, .Taiiuary, 43, 281; reasons 
for taking them up after flowering, 
282; care of seedling, 288; June, 
332; July, 380; August, 427; 
October, 507, 557 ; December, 
562. 

Burnet, 80. 

C. 

Cabbage planting, sowing, and cul- 
ture, January, 16 ; transplanting for 
seed, 17; February, 76; March, 
131 ; May, 258 ; June, 313; July, 

► 367 ; August, 402 ; September, 
447; October, 479; November, 
632. ^ 

Capsicums, 149, 200, 253, 320. 
Carnations, Januaiy, £1; February, 
102; March, 166;* April, 217; 
May, 283 ; June, 335, 337 ; July, 
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376, 377 ; August, 425 ; Soptoin- 
ber, 458 ; October, 504 ; Decem- 
ber, 579. 

Carrots, sowing for small supply, 13; 
lor general supply, 79, 136, 198; 
May, 256; June, 313; July, 360; 
August, 404; October, 486; No- 
vember, 536, 538 ; December, 
567. 

Cauliflowei*s, 15; care of them in 
February, 74; sowing seed, 75; 
transplanting and sowing, March, 
130; April, 196; May, 259, 260; 
June, 312; July, 359; August, 
405; September, 445; October, 
477; Novei:>heij 535; December, 
564. 

Celery, January, 18 ; bel mary, 77 ; 
March, 144; April, 197; May, 
267; June, 309; July, 360; Au- 
gust, 409; September, 448; Octo- 
ber, 485; November, 531 ; Decem- 
be*r, 569. 

Cherry-pruning, 21 ; finish pruning, 
156; training, 157; stones, 431, 
467, 494. 

Chervil, 83, 145, 416, 431. 
Chestnuts, 519. 

Chrysanthemums, 165. 

Cives, 148, 193. 

Cokworts 363, 414, 417. 
Coriander, 83, 145. 

(.Vocuses, January, 43. 

Cucumbers in hotbeds under frames, 

I , &c. ; sowing seed of, 2, 3 ; hot- 
house, 58 ; sowing seed in Fe!>ruary, 
60, 66; care of them in Marcli, 
127 ; sowing seed, 128 ; making new 
hotbeds, 129; underhand or hell 
glasses, 229 ; management in April, 
187, 188; seed, 198; May, in 
frames, 246 ; ui\der glasses andoi'- 
paper frames, 247 ; for pickle, 2 48 ; 
June, 307, 308 ; July, 367 ; for 
368; December, 590, 

Currants, 33, 34, 91, 159; cuttings, 
&c., 61; pruning, 496; Novem-c 
ber, 557 ; December, 577. 
Cyclamens, 334. 


D. 

Deciduous shrubs- and plants, 169, 
177; 465, 511. 


K. 

Edgings, January, 49; Fi'bniary, 
103; March, 169; April, 229; 
May, 293; June, 311; July, 3s | ; 
August, 437 ; September, 161 ; Or- 
loher, .519, 520; Novi inber, 557, 
558, 559. 

Endive, 18, 263, 309, 358, 413, 
149, ISO, 531, 569. 

Engine for watering the branches of 
trees, 274. 

Evergreens, list of, 620. 

Evergreens, planting, 101, 225; 
sowing, 178; jn-opagating, 295; 
planting, 161, 512, 517, 521. 


F. 

Fennel, 412. 

Fig, January, 33; Fehniaiv, 91 ; 
March, 153, 151; July, 372; Au- 
gu^t, 420; November, 51(>. 

Flower'^, list of, 635. 

Flowers to blow in a hou«p, 44 ; «Htto 
t«> blow early in a hot-hmise, 4 I. 

Flowering shrub', pruning and 
planting, January, 46; Ikmering 
plants in a liot-house, 59; April, 
226. 

Foreing early flowers, early 

fruits, JK), 592. 

Forest-trees, 49; list of, 621. 

Frosts, protecting blossoms from, 
208. 

Fruit-garden, January, 23; Febru- 
ary, 88; March, 153; Ajnil, 201; 
May, 269; .Ftine 322; July, 371 ; 
Aughst, 418; Septein./. , ,^52 ; 
October, 488 ; November, 53lV 
December, 574. 

Fniit-tfces, list of, 623, 
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G. 

(»»‘raniunis, 18:^, 

(l<!oM‘btTry-tnics, .‘i5, 91, 169; 
cuttings, 61; October, 601; No- 
veniboj-, 6 17 ; De(;ember, 677, 678. 

CMiiinls, 260. 

(iraftiug, 90; jtrcpariiig for, 111; 
general rules, 114; wliiji-gralting, 
111; clei’t-gral'ting, 1!6; rro\Mi- 
grafting, 117; inarching, 118; 
April, 209; neAv-grafting, 2^12, 
28.9; management in June, 922, 
.929. 

(ireenliuuse, Januaiy, 65; F<‘bruary, 
120; March, ISO; April, 291; 
May, 297; June, 918 ; July, .990; 
August, 494; September, 407; 
October, 626; November, 601; 
Dt'cember, 686. 


II. 

Hamburgh i)arMb!y, 82, 2.)S, 929. 
IlanJy imuuals, 100, 216. 
flaw-berries, 622. 

Herbs, 89; July, 909, 970; Octo- 
ber, 482. 

f lolly-berries, 622. 

Horsii-radisli, 8,6. 

Hot-liouse plants, various kinds of, 
122 . • 
Hot-liouse, January, 60; February, 
112; March, 184; April, 298; 
May, 901 ; Jmie, .955; July, 997; 
August, 497; Se.ptenihcr, 409; 
October, 521); November, 602; 
December, 587. 

Flot Avails, 692. 

flyacintbs, January, 11 ; Febniary, 
109; March, 100; April, 210; 
May, 279; June, 999; September, 
460 ; November, 568 ; December, 
579. 


Inarching, sec Grafting, 2l| 297, 
959, 951. ' 

Insects, 206, J21 ; destroy them on 


trees, 27.9, 274 ; wasps, ants, flies, 
&c., 459. 


K. 

Kidney-beans raised in hot-houso, 
67'; Februaiy, 73, 126; Decem- 
ber, 590. 

Kidney-beans, Marcli, 151, April, 
19.9; May, 261 ; June, 916; July, 
958. 

Kitcbeii garden (‘sculeiit plants and 
sbndN, li^t of, 690. 
Kitchen-garden, January, 1 ; Febru- 
ary, 00;Mardi, I27;^prii, 187; 
May, 212; July, 360; 

August, September, 4,99; 

October, C472 : Nove1n])er, 628; 
Decembi^,'y 60 1 . 


L. 

Laurels, 621. 

Leeks, January, 80; March, 134; 
A])nl, 197 ; May, 257 ; July, 909. 
Lemon-troes, set; Oraiiges. 

Lettuces, 9, 78, 192, 191, 254, 
265, 310, 362, 41;>:, 444, 445, 
475, 631, 605. 

Liepiprice, 87. 

Lists of kitchen-garden esculent 
plants and herbs ; 595 ; trees, 623 ; 
of taller groAving deciduous trees 
and shrubs, 610 ; of deciduous trees 
and shrubs of Icssei groAvtb, 617; 
of the taller evergreen trees and 
shrubs, 620 ; of smaller evergreen 
trees and sbrnhs, ibid,; of trees and 
slirubs raised from seed, 621 ; of per- 
ennial and biennial flower-plants, 
627 ; of principal sorts raised from 
seed, 630 ; of bulbous and tuberous^ 
rooted floAver-plaiits, 630; of the 
more curious and tender annuals, 

, 635 ; of less tender or hardier kinds, 
636; of hardy kinds,' 637; of 
green-house plants, 638; of hot- 
lioiish pfimts, 640. 

Love-apples, 149, 200, 263, 320. 
Lychnis, 2dSf 380. 
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^ledlars, 649. 

Melons, melon-ground in whieh t(» 
malve liotheds for melons, &r., .‘1; in 
frame hotbeds, 3, 4, 5; nMghig out' 
of melons, 60; sowing seed in Fe- 
bruary, 66; rare in March, 127: 
sow seed, 128 ; make new hotbeds, 
129; under hand or Indl-glasses, 
129; management in Aj>ril, 187, 
JSS, 189; in Alay, 242; under 
glasses and oiled-paper frames, 2 14 ; 
•hme, 30ik^308; duly, 3(i(i; ripen- 
ing melons7‘7..v.>,\Yit, 417. 

INlint, dtiimary, 15 ; ’^arch, 148, 
319; Octuuir, 482; 1 eceniber, 
690. . - 

Mulberries, 519, 

Mu>hrooms, 439, 670. 

Myrtles, February, 121 ; March, 
182; April, 236; June 361. 


N. 

Nailing, 489. 

Nasturtiums, 1 47, 198. 

Nectarine. See Peaches. 

Nursery, January, 50; Febnyiry, 
107; March, 176; April, 229; 
May, 294; June, 314; July, 383; 
August, 433; September, 461; 
October, 520; November 569; 
December, 584. 

Nut-trees, planting, 54s. 


O. 

Onions, February, 80 ; March, 134; 
April, 197 ; May, 267 ; June, 31 4 ; 
July, 360, 364; August, -403, 
414; September, 450; November, 
638, 542. • 

Oranges, J2I, 181, J84, 300, 349, 
390, 436, 525. 

Ornamental trees and shrni. , hst of, 
616. 


Parsley, January, 15; February, 8 1 ; 

March, 146, 160. 

Pai*siieps, sowing, 79, 1.36, 190; 
May, 266; June, 313; Octobci-, 
487; November, 636. 

Peaches, pruning, &c., 26, 27 ; wa- 
tering, in F«d»riiary, 97; pinning, 
in March, 166, 157; June, 322; 
inoculating, 327 ; in September, 
452 ; in November, 5 10. 

Pears, January, 23; February, s;) ; 
Mareh, 156; May, 271; June, 
323; September, 161; Octebej, 
494 ; November, 616. 

Peas, January, 20; J’ebruary. 8:^; 
March, 113; April, 202; May, 
262; June, 317; October, 471. 
November, 629; D«M‘<'ml»cr, 66 r. 
Perennial plants, sowing, 1<>7 ; 
transplanting, I6.S; nicinagcrncnt, 
in April, 2 IS; planting aiul pro- 
pagating, 218 ; M»wing, 220; trans- 
planting, 290, 379, 430; plant in::, 
659. 

Pines, January, 6t>; February, 123; 
March, 181, 186; AjU'il, 23f>. 
210; May, 302: June, 366, 3.71), 
397,398, ,399, 100; August, 137; 
propagating, 438 ; S» pteinbt'r, 0)9; 
October, 626, 627; NoveinluM’, 
•602; I)eccmlu‘r, 587, 6SS, 589. 
Piiik.s, ,337, 339, 311, 342, 12f). 
Planting, 35, ‘H> ; fruit-tree^., 91, 
J51; directions for, 169, 201; fo- , 
rest-tree.s, 176; fruiMrees, 201. 
161; standard fruit-trees, 6 It); 
general fruit-trees, 560 ; ttu'est and 
ornamental trees, 666 ; fruit-trees, 
578. 

Plums, 24 ; Mar<’h, 16t) ; May, 27 1 ; 
•Kine, 323 ; October, 491; stones, 
434; 467; Noveml)er, 616. 
Polyanthus, 102, 217, 287, 421. 
PotaUyj.s, 84; Marcl55^\'^J • April, 
203; October, 487; Nitv'einft.^* 
63G. ^ ^ 

Pot-hcAps, 14(5, 198, 199, 264, 319. 
Propagating by layers, cuttings, &c., 
53, 64, 107, 108, J8 4, 237; 
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stovo exotics, 242 ; aromatic plants, 
265; green-house plants, 300; 
iiafdy exotic trees, &c., 351 ; liot- 
liouso exotics, 397 ; green-house 
])lauts, 300; aromatics, 415; per- 
ennial plants, 422; fibrous-rooted 
p(!rennials, 422; S<^ptemlJer, 403; 
i»oosel)eriies and currants, 501 ; 
i.iyjTs, 100, 503 ; flowering shrubs, 
5!G, 521 ; from roots, 581. 

IVotecting flowering trees, 37« 
siirubs, 5S0; flowers, 100. m 

1‘nining, .lanuary, 24, 38; Vchri* 
ary, s's^ <ju, 91, 200; Octo- 
brr, 4S9, 510, 523; November, 
511, 547, 518, 551, 555, 500; 
Deceinbcr, 571, 675, 577, 578, 
5S0, 5S3. 

I’unif'lviiis, 203, 250. 

Purslant's 145, 201, 


(). 

Quinces, 5-19. 


ll. 

Radishes, care of them, in January, 
11; February, 71; March, 135; 
April, ] 92 ; May, 200 ; June, 311 ; 
July, 303; August, 404; Ociober, 
ISO; November, 629; December, 
600. 

Ranunculusses, January, 41 ; 
March, 107 ; June ; 333 ; Septem- 
ber, 457; November, 654; De- 
cember, 579. 

llaspberries, 35, 30; February, 92; 
Detober, 602, 603; November, 
548; December, 678. 

Rocambole, 83. 

Rosemary, 147. 

Roses, planting, 171 ; inoculating, 
345, 388 ; propagating, 52.0, 521 ; 
in hot-house, 690. 

S. 

Sage, 370. ^ ■! 

Salading, small, 14; Febi^ry, 73; 
March, 146; April, 192; May, 


255, 311; July, 359; August, 
410; September, 451; November, 
530; December, 560. 

Salsafy, 82, 150, 200, 258. 

Savoys, 70, 195; May, 258, 201 ; 
June, 318; July, 357; August, 
403; September, 447. 

Saxifrage, 423. 

Scorzonera, 82, 150, 200, 258. 
^ 3ii0. 

Sca-kalc, 203 . 

Seed-beds, management of, 230. 
Seedling Ho\ver.s, January, 45. 
Sensitive plants, 377. 

Shallots, 83. 150, 320, 305. 

Snails, destroying, 273. 

Snowdrops, 

Spinach, l^fl^ebruaiy, 78; Marcii, 
133; il^il, 1,03; Rk.7r25fr; June, 
321; 302; August, 401; 

Siipteinhj^ 150; October, 480; 
Novemm*, 535. 

Stocks, 99, 215. 

St(K‘ks to bud and graft upon, 405, 
523. 

Strawberries, January, 38; early, 
in' a hot-house, 59; Febniary, 93; 
March, 101;. Apr*!, 210; May. 
278; June,* 327; September, 455; 
October, 501 ; November, 448 ; 
December, 691. 


T. 

Taus*y, January, 15. 

Tarragon, 482. 

Transplanting flowering slinibs, 
109; forest-trees, &c., 110; fruit- 
trees, 111 ; evergreens, 170; young 
trees and^shrubs, 179; evergreens, 
&c., 231 ; seedling firs, 347, 387 ; 
perennials, 459 ; flowering-slirubs, 
404 ; fruit-trees, 494 ; fibrous-root- 
ed plants, 606; forest-trees 614. 

Trees raised from seeds, lists of, 621 . 

Tuberoses, 220, 290, 

Tulips, January, 41, 42; February, 
IU3 ; May, 279, 280 ; June, 331 ; 
S«|it 4 y^ber, 456 ; November, 558 ; 
Deciunber, 579. 

Turf, laying 173. | 

Turnips, Femary, f ? ; March, 144, 
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April, 200 ; May, 250; Juno, 

313; *Iuly, 3(il; August, 417; W. 

Septembt*r,i4^1. 

Walks, 48, I 7 .V, 226, 227, 292, 
343, 344, 682, 431, 519, 520, 
V. 557, 5.S2. 

Wail-Ouwors, 280. 

Tines, 2; Folmiaiy, 91: March, Wall-trees, 26y, 371; dcfeiuliug 
160, 185; April, 206, 224, 5^40; tliemfrom insects 453; plant 611 ; 
May, 276, 277; June, 326; July, pruning, 574. 

373; August, 418; September, “VaJiiuts, 549. 

452; November, 539; December, \V{isps, destroy, 373. 

574, 591. Winter cherry, xuviiig, 183. 


THK END. 
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